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PREFACE. 


The  Editors  cannot  allow  the  first  volume  of  the 
Eighth  Series  of  '  The  Ibis '  to  be  brought  to  a  close 
without  taking  the  opportunity  of  thanking  their 
many  contributors  for  the  constant  support  given  to 
them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  volume 
is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  yet  it  has  been  necessary 
to  defer  the  publication  of  more  than  one  important 
paper  owing  to  want  of  space,  while  several  others 
are  aheady  promised  for  the  immediate  future. 

lu  truth,  the  very  increase  in  the  articles,  grati- 
fying though  it  undoubtedly  is,  forms  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration.  The  welfare  of  such  a 
Journal  as  this  naturally  depends  upon  the  commu- 
nications that  it  receives,  and  the  Editors  would  not 
wish  them  to  be  less  by  a  single  paper ;  at  the  same 
time  they  feel  a  certain  anxiety,  which  they  belifve 
is  shared  by  many  other  Ornithologists,  at  the  gradual 
augmentation  in  bulk  of  the  annual  volume,  it 
would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  authors  if 
they  would  compress  their  information   as  far  as  is 


IV 


compatible  with  a  proper  treatment  of  their  subjects. 
Thus  their  facts  would  stand  forth  more  clearly,  and 
their  valuable  notes  be  better  appreciated,  than  when 
they  are  imbedded  in  a  certain  amount  of  matter  of 
less  immediate  importance,  which  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary.  The  mere  number  of  pages  that  a  worker 
has  now  to  turn  over  is  fast  becoming  a  laborious  task. 
With  regard  to  the  subjects  which  we  venture  to 
commend  to  Ornitlu»logists  as  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention, we  may  remark  that  in  the  Pterylography 
and  Anatomy  of  Birds  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
especially  as  by  their  means  fresh  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Passerine  Birds,  which, 
it  must  be  recollected,  constitute  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Class  Aves.  A  renewed  study  of  the  wing- 
structure  of  tlie  Passeres  might  lead  to  valuable 
results,  and  enable  us  to  introduce  some  order  into 
the  present  chaotic  state  of  that  most  important 
group. 
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MuBOum,  Cambridge. 
1880.  Gainsborouoh,  Charles  William  Frakcis,  Earl  of;    Exton 

Park,  Oakham. 
120  1900.  Garnett,  Charles;   9  Porchester  Gardens,  W. ;   and  New 

University  Club,  8t.  James  s  Street,  S.W. 

1900.  Gather,  Fravcis  ;  Beech  Holm,  Sunderland  ;  Kings'  College, 

Cambridge ;  and  20  Queen  Square,  W.C. 
1892.  Gerrard,  John,  Government  Insjiector  of  Mines ;  Worsley, 

near  Manchester. 
1879.  GiBsoK,  Erkbst  ;  1  Eglinton  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
•  1858.  Godiian,FredkrickDuCaxe,D.C.L.,F.H.S.,F.Z.S.;  lOChan- 
dos  Street,  Cavendish  S<]uare,  W.     President, 
125*  1858.  GoDMAir,     Pkrct    Sakden,     B.A.,     C.M.Z.S.  ;     Muntham, 

Horsham. 

1901.  Gooochild,    Herbert  ;      119    Gloucester    lioad,    Kegent^s 

Park,  X.W. 

1900.  Goodpsllow,  Walter;  llosedule,  Uroadstone,  Dorset. 
1899.  Gould,  Frank  HkrukktCarruthers;  Amherst,  Grove  lioad. 

East  Molesey,  Surrey. 

1895.  Grabham,     Oxlkt,     M.A.  ;     Thornton     Dale,     Hckering, 

Yorks. 
130  181H).  Grant,  William  R.  Ooilvik-;  29  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. 

1885.  GriLLBMARD,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Old  Mill  House, 

Trumpington,  Cambridge. 
1870.  Gt-NTHER,  Albert  C.  L.  G.,   M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.Z.8.; 

2  Lichfield  lioad,  Kew  Gardens,  S.W. 
1^98.  Gi'RifET,Lit?ut.  Anthony  Frascih,  R.N. ;  North  Rnncton  Hall, 

King*8  Lynn ;  and  H.M.S.  *  Pembroke,'  Chatham. 
1870.  Gcknkt,  John  Hknrt,  F.Z.S.  ;  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich ;  and 

Atheimum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
135  1897.  (tCRNET,  J.  Nigel:  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1896.  Gi'RNKT,  Ii4>BERT;  Sprowstou  Hull,  Norwich. 

189iK  GwATKiN,  jHKiirA  Reynolds  Gaho>ign  ;  The  Manor  House, 
Potterne,  Devi7.es. 

1901.  Haaoner,  Alwin  C.  ;  South  African  Const abular}',  Modder- 

fontein.  South  Africa. 
1891.  Haioh,  Gi»rue  Henry  Caton  ;  Graiiisby  Hall,  Great  (jrinisby, 
Lincolnshire. 


I40  189S.  Huirn,  Cbablbs  Ubqimaij),  U.A.  ;  ATeadhurBt,  UppiDghom, 

KuUand. 
1887.  HADtEa,JoHi>pLBYiiELLWiLTO]t ;  I7King  Street,  Gloucestcr. 
1898.  HiLi,   The   B«t.  Jahbs  RABaLBioa,  B.A. ;    The   Vicarage, 

Horton  Kirby,  Dartford,  Kent. 

1886.  HiMiLioii,EDWiEii,M.D.,F.L.S.,F.Z.8.;  ICCromwellPluce, 

B.W. 
IdOO.  Habpbb,    Edmund    William,    F.Z.S.  i    1a    Camac    Street, 

Calcutta. 
145  1000.  Habkis,  Hbhbi  Edwabo  ;  Overton,  Ton] uay. 
1893.  Habtbbi,  Ebhbt;  The  Museum,  Triiig,  Herts. 
1868.  Habtiio,  James  Edmcsd,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Linnean  Society, 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1896.  Habtlakd,  Jokm  Cole  ;  0/0  Kleaars.  Hunt  4  Co.,  P.O.  Boi  1 1, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
1893.  Haetmahh,  William  ;  Tangley  Merc,  Chilworth.  Surrey. 
150  1899.  Habtbt,    Capt.    Robbbt    Napikb,    R.E.  ;    Stanhope    Lines, 

Aldershot. 
1873.  H*rtib-Bbown,  John  A.,  P.Z.S. ;  Dunipace  House,  I.arlicrt, 

N.B. 
1900.  Hasluck,  Prbct  Pbdlev  Habkord  ;  The  Wilderness,  Soatii- 

gftte,N. 
1898.  Hawker,  UicnARO  SI.,  F.Z.S. ;  Bath  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. ; 

and  c/o  A.  Scott,  Es<|.,  83  St.  Clement's  House,  Clement's 

Lane,  E.C. 

1887.  Uebbert,  Cqables  T.,  F.Z.S. :  The  Uhodrona,  Hook,  Kingston- 

on-Thames. 
155   1899.  HaiwooD,   Kicuabd  ;    St.    Margaret's    Pluoe,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

IKOO.  Hills,  Joun  Waller;   14  Victoria  Grove,  Kensington,  \V. ; 
and  Corby  Castle. 

18II5.  HiNXMAiT,  Lionel  W.,  B.A.  ;  Geological  Survey  oE  Seotlaml, 
Edinburgh, 

1884.  HoLMwoBTH,     Chablbs    James  ;      Sunuyside,     Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

IS77.  HoLDswoBTH,  Edmund  W.  H.,  F.Z.S. ;    Soulh  Town,  Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 
160   1891.  Holland,  Arthiib  H.  ;  Estancia  Stu.  Klona,  Halsey,  F.C.O., 
Argentine  Itopublie ;  and  HolmhurBt,  Copse  Hill,  Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 
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1888.  H0B8FIELD,  Hbrbekt  Kkioht  ;  Ivy  Lodge,  Chapel  Allerton, 

i^ieeos* 
1893.  HcMB,  Chablis,  D.Sc.,  F.Z.S. ;  fiaram,  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

1895.  HowABD,  HsifRr  £uot;  Clarelands,  near  Stourport. 

1881.  Howard,   Robbrt   James;    Shearbank,   Blackburn,   Lanca- 
shire. 
165   1838.  HuDLBSToir,   Wilfrid    Hcdlbston,   M.A.,    F.R.8.,   F.Z.8. ; 

8  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
1893.  Hudson,  William  Hbnbt,  F.Z.S.  ;  Tower  House,  St.  Luke's 

Road,  West  bourne  Park,  W. 
1809.  Hume,  Allan  Octavian,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  F.Z.S. ;   The  Chalet, 

Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
1890.  Hunter,  Henrt  Charles  Vicars;  Mawley  Hall,  Clcoburj 

Mortimer,  Salop. 
1901.  Ingram,   Collinowood;    The   Bungalow,   Wcstgate-on-Sea ; 

and  c/o  Lady  Ingram,  65  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
170  1870.  Irbt,  lieut.-Col.  Leonard  Howard,  F.Z.S.;   14  Cornwall 

Terrace,  Rogent's  Park,  N.W. 

1888.  Jackson,   FREnKRUK   J.,   C.B.,   F.L.S.  ;    Tlie    Red    House, 

Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 
1892.  James,  Henrt  Asiiworth  ;  Hurstmonceux  Place,  Hailsham, 
Sussex. 

1896.  Je8sk,   William  ;  La  Martiniere  College,  Lucknow,  Oudh, 

India. 

1889.  Johnson,  Frkdrrick  Ponminbt,  B.A.,  J. P.,  D.L. ;  Castlestoads, 

Brampton,  Cumberland. 
175  1891.  Johnston,  Sir  Harry   Hamilton,    K.C.B.,    F.Z.S. ;    Queen 

Anne*s  Mansions,  S.W. 
11K)0.  JoNiy,  Major  Henri   (late   62nd   Regt.) ;    East   Wickham 

House,  Welling,  Kent. 
1899.  JoURDAiN,  The  UcT.  Francis  Charles  Robert,  M.A.  ;  Cliflon 

Vicarage,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
18.^0.  Kelham,   Col.  Henrt    Robekt    (Ist   Bn.    Highland    Light 

Infant ry)  ;  52  Liibury  Road,  Huve,  Brighton. 
1S94.  KcLSALL,  Capt.  Hakrt  Joseph  (U.(i..\.);  c/o  J.  W.  Jameson, 

Ks<|.,  HoxlK>rough,  Howdun,  Chevhire. 
180  1897.  Kelsall,  The  Uev.  John  Kdward,  M.A. ;  Milton  Ri^f ory, 

Lymington,  Huntii. 
1S^2.  Kermoue,  Philip  M.C:  Hillside,  Uamsay,  Ule  of  Man. 
1S91.  Kerk,  J.  (iuAHAM,  F.Z.S. ;  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


1895,  EiKOBFVKD,  William  Edwibo  ;  Ilorsell,  Woking,  Surrey. 
1900.  Ko.Nia,    Dr.    Ai.exahdeb   pERDinAKD  ;    Profeeeor    at    Bonn 

University,  Coblenier-Stragso  164,  Bonn,  Germanj*. 
1S5  1882.  EiiDBLET,  The  B«v.  Edw.  FoKsoBBr,  U.A.;  Steeple  Ashton 

Vicarage,  Trowbridge, 
1892.  Laidlaw,  Thonas  Gbddes  ;  Bank  of  Scotland,  Homingside 

Branch,  8  Uomingside  Road,  Edinburgh. 
1884.  Lanoton,  Hersbrt  ;  11  Marlborough  Place,  Brighton. 
1881.  Lascellbs,     The    Hon.     Gerald  ;      The    King's     House, 

Lyndhurst. 

1892.  La  Todche,  John    David  Dibubb,  C.M.Z.8.  ;    Lt.-Govemor, 

N.W.P.,  Oovemmcnt  Houae,  Allahabad,  India. 
190  1892.  Laws,  Arthdb  Hoorb  ;  Ayrshire  Mine,  Lamagnndi,  Maehona- 
land.  South  Africa. 
1898.  Learoto,  A.  Ebnest;  Kawthorpe  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

1876.  Leooe, Col.  William ViNCEsi(lftt«R.A.),F.Z.8.;  CiUlenswood 

Houae,  St.  Mary's,  Taeronnia. 
1898.  Lb  SotrEp,  DuDtET;  Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society, 

Zoological  Gardens,  Melbourne. 
1868.  Lb  Stranob,  Hamom,  F.Z.S.  ;  Hunstanton  Hall,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 
'95    1875.  L'EflTBANOE,  Col.  Paoet  Walter,  R.A.  ;    Llwynbedvp,  Bon- 
cath,  It.S.O.,  South  Wales. 

1893.  Lewis,  Frederick  ;  Assistant  Conservator  of   Forests,  'flio 

Kftchchin,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
1889.    Leylanh,   Chbistofiier    John;    Hoggerston    Caatle,    Boal, 

Northumberland. 
1897,  LiLFoKD,     John,     Lord,    F.Z.S.  ;     Lilford    Hall,     Oundlc, 

North  ants, 
1874.  Lloyd,  Col.  Johh  Hates,  F.Z.S. ;  95  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 
aoo   1898.  Loat,   Wiluam    Leobard   S.,  F.Z.S.;    Newland,   Coloford, 

GlouceaterBhire ;    and    The    School  of   Medicine,    Cairo, 

Egj-pt- 
1897.  Lodge,  Georoe  Euward,  F.Z.S. ;  5  Verulam  Buildings,  Cray's 

Inn,  W.C. 
1889.  LoYD,  Major  Artbpb  Pubtis,  F.Z.S.   (late  21st  Hussars); 

Harnham  Cliff,  .Salisburj-. 

1896.  Lubbock,  Perci;    26  C ad ogan  Gardens.  8.W. ;  and  King's 

College,  Cambridge. 

1877.  LvMBDEN,  James,  F.Z.S.;  Arden  House,  Alexandria,  N.B. 
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205   1896.  LurryA^-JoHNBON,  Jambs  Arthub,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  101  Mount 

Street,  W. 

1900.  McOoNVRLT^,   Frederick   Vavasour  :    37   Cranley   Gardens, 

South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1897.  McLean,  Joiiir  Chambers;    Waikohu  Station,  Te  Karaka, 

Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 
1899.  Macmillan,  George  Auoustin  ;    19   Earfs   Terrace,   Ken- 
sington, W. 
1894.  Macpherson,  Arthur  Holtb  ;  51  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
210   1886.  Macpherson,    The   Kev.    Hugh    Alexander,   M.A.;    The 

Rectory,  Pitlochry,  Perthshire. 
1875.  Malcolm    of    Poltalloch,   John   Winofikld,   Lord,   C.B., 

F.Z.S.  ;     Poltalloch,     Ixtchgilphead,    Arg}'U8hire  ;     and 

2:3  Great  Cural»erland  Place,  W. 
1899.  Marais,  JoHANN  vanOoHTKKz^JS;  c/o J.  Hammond  Toone, Esq., 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1894.  Marshall,  Archibald  McLean;  29  Queen's  Gate  Gardens, 

S.W. 
1894.  Marshall,  James  McLean  ;   Estates  Office,  Dunskey,  Port- 

patrick,  N.H. 
215    1899.  Martin,  Basil  William  ;  Elm  House,  Elm  llow,  Hampstead, 

N.W. ;  and  Darley  Ahbey,  Derhy. 

1901.  Martin,    Willum    K.,    B.A.  ;     Durtington,   Totnes,   South 

Devon. 

1897.  Mason,  Col.  Euwakd  Snow  ;  20  Minster  Yard,  IJncoln. 

1898.  MissKT,  Hkkukkt;  Ivy  I^a,  Burnage,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

1899.  Mathewh,   Arnold  ;    Bully uahinch  Castle,   Toombcola,  Co. 

Gal  way. 
220   1898.  Maxwell,   Capt.   Aymer   Edward,  D.S.O.,  V.C. ;   3rd   Bn. 

Grenadier  Guards,  South  Africa. 
LS90.  Maxwell,  lU.  Hon.  Sir  IlKRBKRr  E.,  Bt.,  P.C.,  M.P.,  F.U.S.; 

49  liennox  Gardens,  S.W. 
188U.  Meade-Waldo,    Edmund    (irsTAvrs     Bixx>mfii:ld,    F.Z.S.  ; 

Stonewall  Park,  Edonbridgr,  Kent. 
1S99.  Msinkktzhaokn,    Kichaud  ;    Mottislout    Abbey,    Ronisey  ; 

25  Butbind  Gate,  S.W. ;  and  Hoyal  Fusiliers. 

1900.  MiTCAi.FK,  (iKuKKKET  Brtan  TnEoPuii.rs :  Mh  (King's  Royal 

Irinh)  Hussars  :  and  R^Khe  Court,  Salisbury. 
22K    1^8*>.  MiLL\!s,  John  (itillk,  F.Z.S. ;  Comptons  Brow,  Horsham. 


ElKtiOD. 

1879.  MhchelLiFbriiericeShaw;  C'lyderhowe, Edmonton, Alberta, 

N.W.T.,  Canada. 
]&01.  MiTcBBLL,  p.  Chalmebb,  U.A.,  I).Sc.,  F.Z.S. ;  32  BeTonghire 

Place,  W. 
1897.  Mitchell,  William  ;  5  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  8.W. 
18fl8.  MoRBo,  Horace  Cbcil  ;  Queen  Anne's  UaDsiona,  Queen  Anne's 

Gale,  S.W. 
230    1900.  UoKTAfic,    Edwih   S.  ;    Trinity    Collie,   Cambridge  i    and 

12  Eensington  Palace  Qardene,  W. 
1900.  UnaFoRD,  FsioiEBici  Ebhbbi ;  16Buckingbam8treet,Strand, 

W.C. 
1886.  Udibheaii,  Oeobqk;  Spoybank,  Fochabers,  Co.  Horay,  N.B. 
1893.  Udllenb,  William  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.t!.;  9  St.  James's  Place, 

S.W. 
1892.  MuNH,  Philip  Wibchbbtke  ;  T.avcTstoko,  Whitchurcb,  Hants. 
335    1897.  UnKT,  Hehrt  ;  83  Kensington  Gardens  Sqtiare,  W. 

1900,  Mdstebs,  Jons  Patbiciub  CnAWoKTB,  D.L.,  J.P. ;  Annesloy 

Park,  Nottingham. 

1885.  Nb*le,  EnwARD  ;  43  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place.  W. 
1882.  Nelson,  Thomas  Hudson  ;  The  ClifFe,  Itedcar,  Torkshire. 
1895.  Kesbam,  Hobert,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.  ;    Utrecht  House,  Queens 

Road,  Clapham  Park.  S.W. 
240    1897.  Nedmans,  Oscar;  10  P.itadumer  Strasso,  Berlin,  W. 

1872.  Newcoue,    Francis    D'Arct    William    Clouou  ;    Thurston 

Lodge,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
lft!)9.  Newman.  John  Leonard;  Park  Field,  MiU  HiU,  Middlesex. 
•    18.JS.  Kkwton,  Alvked,  M.A,,  F.B.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1886.  NiCHOLLH,  Howard  Hill  Jobn,  M.B.C.S.  ;  Bra mber  Lodge, 

Downviow  Road,  West  Worthing. 
145    1900.  Nichols,     Walter    Buchanan  ;     Btour    Lodge,    BradGeld, 
Manningtree,  Essex. 
1870.  NiciioLs..N,  Francis,  F.Z.S.;  84  Major  Street,  Manchester ; 

and  HcHlbside,  Knutaford,  Cheshire. 
1895.  Noble,  HBATLEr;  Temple  Combo,  Henley-on-Thames. 

1887.  Nobhan.Oboboe  Cameron,  F.Z.S.;  C8  Lombard  Street,  E.G. ; 

and  Mount  Melrille,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
1 S82.  Oate8.Euoesb\Vi LLiAM, F.Z.8. ;  1  Carllon Gardens. Eoling.W. ; 
and  Savage  Club,  Adolplii  Terrace,  W.C. 
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250    1892.  OoiLViE,  Fergus  Meittkith,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.;  The  Shrubbery, 

72  Woodfltock  Road,  Oxford. 

1889.  OoLE,     Bertram     Satile;     Hill    House,    Steeple    Aston, 

Oxford. 

1883.  Parker,   Hknrt,  C.E.,  F.Z.S.,  Irrigation  Officer,   P.W.D., 

Kurunegala,  Ceylon. 
1880.  Parkik,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Fairseat,  High  Wickham, 

Hastings. 
1891.  Patterson,  Robert,  F.Z.S. ;  Malone  Park,  Belfast. 
255   1884.  Patterson,  R.  Lloyd,  D.L.,  F.L.S. ;  Croft  House,  Holy  wood, 

Co.  Down. 
1894.   Pearson, Charles  Edward  ;  Hillcrest,  Lowdham, Nottingham. 
1891.  Pearson,  Henry  J.;  Bramcote,  Notts. 
181)8.  Penn,  FiRic  Frank  ;  Taverham  Hall,  Norwich. 
1891.  Penrose,  Frank,  M.I).,  F.Z.S. ;  84  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
260    1900.  Percival,  Arthur  Blayney,  F.Z.S. ;  Somerset  Court,  Brent 

Knoll,  Somerset;  and  The  Treasury,  Mombasa,  East  Africa 

Protectorate. 
1886.  Philups,  E.  L^.rt,  F.Z.S. ;  79  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
1888.  Phillips,  Geouoe  Thorne  ;  Wokingham,  Berkshire. 
1893.  PiooTT,  Thomas  Dioby,  C.B.  ;  6  Ovington  Gardens,  S.W. 
1893.  Pike,  Thomas  Mayer,  M.A.  ;  care  of  Mr.  Porter,  7  Prince's 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
265    1899.  Pope,  Walter  Henry;  Windermere,  Salisbury. 

1890.  PopHAM,      HcoH     Lkyborne,     M.A.  ;      5     Ryder     Street, 

St.  James's,  S.W. ;  and  Oxford  &  Cambridge  Club,  Pall 

Mall,  S.W. 
1898.  Price,  Athelstan  E.  ;  Broxboume,  Herts. 
19<Jl.  Proud,  John  T.  ;  Dellwood,  Bishop  Auckland. 

1893.  Pycra FT,  William  Plane,  F.Z.S. ;  British  Museum  (Natural 

History),  Cromwell  Koad,  S.W. 
270    1888.  RAncLTFFE,   Charles   Robert   Eiktack  ;    Hyde,  Warcham, 

Dorset. 
1^79.  Rawbon,   Herbert   Evelyn,    F.Z.S.;    Fallbarrow,    Winder- 
mere. 

1894.  Reaii,  Richard  Henry,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.;  Church  Street, 

Han  ley. 
188S.  Rkad,  Robert  H.:  7  South  Parade,  li^^lford  Park,  W. 
1877.  REii).Capt.SAviLKO.(lateR.E.),  F.Z.S.;  The  Elms,  Yalding, 

Maidstone. 


375  liJ93-  Behdul,     Pebot,    U.D.,    F^.S.;     Ewell,    Snmj;    and 

Deronahire  CInb,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
18&5.  RioKKTT,  Chableb  Bovohxt  ;  Hong  Eong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 

Foochow  ;  and  care  of  Meean.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  65  Com- 

hiU,  E.C. 
1896.  RiFPON,  Lt.-Col.  OEOBeB,  F.Z.S. ;    7th  Burma  Bata.,  Bhamo, 

Upper  finrma. 

1898.  BoBiRBON,  Hebbebi  C.  ;  Holmvood,  Aigbarth,  Liverpoot. 
1886.  R06BRB,  Capt.  J.  UiDDLKTOF,  F.Z.S. ;  Ist  (Boyal)  Dragoons; 

and  BiverhiU,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
aSo  1693.  BoTBBCHtLD,  The  Hod.  L.  Waltbk,  U.F.,  D.Sc.,  F.Z.S. ;  The 

Uuseum,  Tring,  Hert«. 
1894.  EoTHBCKiut,  The  Hon.  N.  Charles,  F.Z.S.;  Tring  Park, 

Tring,  Herts. 
1883.  St.  Quihtix,  Wiluax  HEasEBT,  FXS.;   Scampeton  Hall, 

Rillington,  Yorkshire. 

1899.  Sapswoktb,  Abrols  Dubb,  F.Z.S.  ;  The  Dover  Hoose,  Ember 

Court,  Eaet  Ifolesey,  Surrey. 
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I. — On  a  Specimen  of  the  Extinct  Dromieus  ater  diicoVeffi; 
in  the  Royal  Zoological  Museum,  Florence.  By  Henrv"*' 
H.  GioLioLi,  H.M.B.O.U.,  F.M.Z.S.,  Director  of  the 
Hnseam, 
About  the  9th  or  the  10th  oC  April,  1802,  a  French 
exploring  expedition,  consistiDg  ol  the  ships  '  G^graphe,' 
'  Nataraliste,'  and  '  Casuarina,'  under  the  orders  of  Baudin, 
to  which  also  were  attached  the  well-known  naturalist 
F.  P^n  and  the  able  draughtsman  Lesueur,  sailed  along  the 
south  coaat  of  New  Holland  and  discovered  a  lai^c  island, 
which  they  named  "  Isle  Decres."  It  lies  across  the  two 
deep  indentations  of  the  mainland  now  known  as  Encounter 
and  St,  Vincent  Gulfs,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Murray 
River,  and  facing  that  fertile  portion  of  the  flourishing 
Colony  of  South  Australia  where  the  city  of  Adelaide  now 
stands ;  then : 

"  Steiilis  profundi  vastitas  squalet  soli, 
£t  feeds  l«UuB  toipet  aeUmo  aitu." — Sehbca. 

This  island  is  now  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Kangaroo  Island,  an  appellation  bestowed  on  >t  by  Captain 
Flinders,  who  discovered  it  a  few  months  before  the  arrital 
of  Baudin's  expedition.  On  their  first  visit  to  the  island 
the  French  explorers  suffered  from  bad  weather,  hunger, 
and  scarry,  and  were  unable  to  complete  their  exploration, 
being  compelled  to  leave  to  get  fresh  provisions. 
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They  returned  at  the  end  of  1802,  and  daring  the  month 
of  January  1803  the  island  wa&*  tiioroughly  explored.  It 
was  found  to  be  arid,  nearly  devoid  of  water,  and  covered 
with  scanty  "  bush/'  Not  "a  single  human  being  was  met 
with,  but  the  French ineQ*weYe  struck  with  the  large  number 
of  Kangaroos  and  Etteus'living  on  that  desolate  spot :  "  On 
voyoit  accourir  du-.  f(5nd  des  bois  de  grandes  troupes  de 
Kanguroos  et  ^e'Casoars,  qui  alloient  demander  k  I'Oc^an 
une  boisson  que  la  Terre  leur  rcfusoit  sans  doute.'^  And 
farther  on  .P^ron  writes:  ''Mais  de  tous  les  oiseaux  que 
rile  Dect^  re^ut  en  partage  de  la  Nature,  les  plus  utiles 
k  rhomme  sont  les  Casoars  :  ces  gros  animaux  paroissent 
exi^ter  sur  V\\e  en  troupes  nombreuses ;  mais  comme  ils 
«ont  tres  agilcs  k  la  course,  et  que  nous  mimes  peu  de  soin 
k  les  chasser,  nous  ne  pAmes  nous  en  procurer  que  trois 
individus  vivans/' 

Pdron,  in  the  narrative  of  the  expedition,  besides  the 
above  quotations,  describes  the  Emeu  found  on  Kangaroo 
Island;  and  in  the  accompanying  Atlas  gives  a  fair  plate 
representing  the  male,  female,  and  young  ^.  The  three 
livipg  specimens  captured  on  L'lle  Decres  were  evidently 
hardy  birds ;  they  reached  Paris  safely  on  the  return  of 
Baudin's  expedition  in  1804,  and  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  One  was  placed  in  the  Menagerie  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  the  other  two  were  sent  to  "  La  Mal- 
maison,''  where  the  Empress  Josephine  then  held  her  court. 

Two  of  these  birds  certainly  lived  until  1822,  when  one 
of  them  was  mounted  entire  and  placed  in  the  Ornitho- 
logical Oallerj'  of  the  Parisian  "  Museum  "  ;  the  other  was 
prepared  as  a  skeleton,  which  was  placed  in  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  department  of  the  same  Museum.  I  have  examined 
both  of  them.  The  third  specimen  disappeared,  or,  at  least, 
no  mention  is  made  of  its  ultimate  fate;  but  of  that  anon. 

P^ron  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  his  bird 
was  identical  with  the  ^'  Casoar  de  la  Nouvelle  Hollande,'' 

•  P^ron  et  Frpynnet,  *  Voyage  de  d^ouvertes  aux  Terres  Australet, 
1800-1804/  tome  i.  p.  S26,'  tome  ii.  pp.  71-78;  Atlas,  pis.  xxxvi.,  xli. 
(Paris,  1807-1816). 
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u  DrMiWug  noriB-liollanflia  wan  tlieii  called  ;  aud  it  does  not 
seem  (juite  certaiu  who  first  discovered  that  there  was  a 
"  Great "  and  a  "  Lesser  "  Kmeii.  From  a  letter  to  '  Nature ' 
by  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  distinction  was  made  in  Bullock's 
Mnseum  as  early  aa  1812.  Vieillot  proposed  the  name  which 
thesmall  Emeu  now  bears  in  1817  (Nonv.  Diet.  x.  p.  212),  but 
he  did  not  then  properly  define  the  species,  being  evidently, 
aa  is  shown  by  what  he  wrote  on  the  subject,  under  the 
impression  that  the  smaller  and  darker  specimens  were  birds 
which  had  not  attained  their  full  growth.  It  was,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  first  thoroughly  defined  by  Bonaparte  nx  late 
as  1856  (Comptes  Rend,  xliii.  p.  8+1.  n.  5),  when  he  gave 
full  zoological  and  anatomical  ilifTorcntial  characters  distin- 
guishing fi.  a/«f  from  D.HOveE-holhndite.  FiiUcrdctaitsofthe 
distinctive  characters  of  D.  ater,  aud  an  excellent  coloureil 
plate  of  the  mounted  specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum,  were 
published  thirty-seven  years  later  by  A.  Milne,  lid  wards  and 
E.  Oustalet  * ;  a  few  further  notes  on  the  same  bii-d,  with 
skelehea  of  the  head  from  life  by  Lesueur,  were  published  by 
the  -same  authors  in  the  'Bulletin  du  Must^um  d'Histoiro 
Naturelle,'  1899,  n.  5,  p.  2()0.  The  moat  important  jioint 
contained  in  these  notes,  based  on  MSS.  of  Lcaueur  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Havre,  is  that,  previout^  to  their  visit  to  Kangaroo 
Island,  viz.  in  December  1802,  the  French  naturaltatH  of 
Baudin's  expedition  landed  and  camped  for  some  days  on 
King  Island,  off  the  weatern  entrance  to  Bass  Straits.  They 
found  there  six  sealers  headed  by  oue  Cowper,  who  showed 
them  conaiderable  attentions;  from  him  they  learnt  that  » 
small  dark  "lltmto,"  as  the  English  name  is  spelled,  or 
"CiMoar,"  was  HO  common  on  the  island  that  Cowper  asserted 
that  he  had  himself  killed  300.  This  easily  explains  how, 
through  the  agency  of  sealers  aud  their  dogs,  the  Emeu  on 
King  Island  soon  became  extinct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
was  the  Lesser  one,  D.  ater,  but  that  has  not  been  proved. 

•  A.  Milne- Ed wonla  et   E,   Oustalpt,  "  Noliee  sur  quelques  Esp^ces 
d'Oiseaux  ectuellemeut  ileiules,"  t'te.,  etc,,  in  'Volume  cotum^moratif 
dn  Centensire  d<>  In  FondntioD  du  Mtifi^um.'  p.  ?6],  pi.  v.  (Paria,  ISflSl. 
D'i 
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This  episode  of  Bandings  expedition  shows  how  the  exter- 
mination of  D.  ater  on  Kangaroo  Island  took  place.  I  hare 
been  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  South  Australia  a  settler 
squatted  on  the  island  and  that  he  deliberately  made  an 
end  of  the  Lesser  Emeu ;  but  no  date  has  been  given^  and  we 
do  not  even  know  when  the  painful  fact  of  the  total  extinction 
of  this  most  interesting  species  was  made  patent  to  ornitho- 
logists ;  it  was,  however,  not  very  long  ago !  The  worst  is 
that,  so  far  as  positive  information  goes^  no  specimens 
except  those  at  Paris  have  been  preserved ;  and  this  is 
in  part  a  consequence  of  the  general  ignorance,  until 
quite  recently,  of  its  specific  distinction  from  the  Emeu  of 
the  Australian  main ;  even  Gould^  in  his  monumental  work 
on  'The  Birds  of  Australia,'  gives  D.  aier  as  a  synonym 
of  D.  nova-hoUandia,  Thus  I  agree  with  the  last  oflScial 
statement  regarding  D.  ater,  that  of  my  friend  Salvadori  in 
his  masterly  work,  volume  xxvii.  of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds 
in  the  British  Museum,'  p.  589  :  "  Hab.  Decr^  or  Kangaroo 
Island,  but  now  extinct,  and  only  known  from  a  single 
stuffed  specimen  and  the  skeleton  in  the  Paris  Museum.'' 

Many  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  a  mounted 
skeleton  of  a  Ratite  in  the  old  didactic  collection  of  our 
Musenm.  It  was  not  in  first-rate  condition,  having  some 
portions  replaced  by  imitations  in  wood  of  the  missing  bonea^ 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  small  size.  It  is  a  three-toed  form^ 
certainly  not  a  Rhea,  and  is  labelled  *'Casoario^' ;  but  the 
skull  is  quite  smooth  above,  there  being  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  bony  support  of  the  homy  helmet^  and  the  bill  is  de- 
pressed, not  compressed  as  in  the  Cassowaries.  The  specimen 
was  kept  apart  in  a  store-room  and  used  by  students;  every 
time  I  saw  it  I  felt  that  it  was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
yet  other  and  incessant  occupations  kept  me  from  the  attempt. 
And  it  was  only  last  spring,  during  a  visit  of  Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild,  on  his  telling  me  that  he  was  working  out  the 
Cassowaries,  that  I  remembered  the  enigmatical  skeleton, 
A  closer  inspection  showed  us  that  it  was  without  the  least 
doubt  a  specimen  of  the  extinct  Dronutus  ater. 

Mr.  Rothschild   asked  me  to   lend  him    the  specimen. 


of  the  Sxtinei  Dromi^as  ater^  S 

kad  I  willingly  made  an  exception  to  our  rules  in  his 
favoiur,  as  he  is  engaged  on  a  nearly  allied  group,  while  I 
was  also  glad  to  give  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  so  rare  a 
relic  to  my  coUeagiiesof  the  B.O.U.,  it  being  more  accessible 
to  them  at  Tring  than  in  Florence.  I  sent  a  note  to '  Nature ' 
OQ  the  important  discovery  *  and  also  made  a  communication 
on  the  same  subject  to  the  International  Ornithulogical 
Congress  at  Paris  in  June  last.  My  communication  to 
'  Nature '  called  forth  a  short,  but  highly  interesting,  note 
from  my  learned  friend  Professor  Alfred  Newton  t  ;  from 
which  we  learn  that  so  long  ago  as  1812  a  "  Letaer"  and  a 
"Great  Emea"  were  recognized  as  distinct  in  Bullock's 
Mnseom,  and  that  a  specimen  of  each  was  preserved  in  that 
remarkable  collection.  Further  that  when  Bullock's  Museum 
was  dispersed  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  May  1819 
the  two  birds  were  bought  by  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lonilon 
for  £7  10a.  and  j610  10s.  respectively.  I  quite  agree 
with  Professor  Newton  that  the  "  Lesser  Emea  "  was  moat 
probably  a  specimen  of  the  unfortunate  J),  ater,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  both  speeimens  should  have  so  entirety 
disappeared  that  Prof.  Newton  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  smaller.  If  found  and  identified  according  to  our 
suppositions,  it  would  stand  as  the  fourth  known  sptcimcu  of 
D.  ater.  Professor  Newton  concludes  by  saying  that  it  may 
still  exist  unrecognised ;  and  this  lack  of  recognition  of  a 
most  distinct  species  for  nearly  a  century  is  the  corner-stone 
and  basis  of  the  sad  history  of  the  Lesser  Emeu.  I  may 
here  remark  that  even  Professor  Newton,  in  whom  I  hail 
the  most  erudite  of  living  ornithologists  and  the  highest 
authority  on  lately  extinct  birds,  had  up  to  a  recent  date  not 
recognised  this  species.  In  his  excellent  'Dictionary  of 
Birds'  (part  i.  p.  214:  London,  1893)  he  gives  ns  sad 
news  regarding  the  imminent  extermination  of  the  larger 
Emeu,  and  tells  us  how  it  was  totally  destroyed  in  Tasmania 
and  is  said  to  have  once  existed  on  the  islands  of  Bass 
Straits;   but  he  makes  no  mention  of  D.  ater,  and  gives 

•  'Nsture.'vol.Iitii.p.  102(London,  May  31,  1900). 

t  Tom.  at.  p.  161  (Londoii,  Juae  U,  1900). 
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a  note  criticizing  Latham's  distinctiou  of  a  '^  Van  Diemen^s 
Cassowary,*'  wiiich^  from  what  little  we  know  about  it,  may 
possibly  have  l>ccn  8pccifically  identical  with  the  bird  P<^ron 
found  so  abundant  on  Kangaroo  Island. 

But  returning  to  the  Florence  8|x;cimcu  of  Droinaus  aler, 
mv  first  care  was  to  try  to  ascertain  how  it  had  come  to  thin 
Museum.  Unfortunately  our  old  catalogues  were  very  badly 
kcpt^  and  although  each  addition  was  duly  numbered  and 
entered,  rarely  indeed  was  any  note  made  of  its  origin. 
I  easily  found  out  that  the  skeleton  of  D.  ater  was  first 
catalogued  in  1833  as  '*  Scheletro  del  Casoario  mas.  della 
Nuova  Olanda,"  as  no.  3623  in  the  '  Appeudice  ai  Catalogbi 
di  Anatoniia  Zoologia  e  Botanica/  vol.  ii.  p.  37;  then  as 
*'  Scheletro  di  Casoario/'  no.  '\G7,  it  was  entered  in  the  first 
'Catalogo  dei  Mammiferi'  in  1H39;  and  lastly  as  no.  1678 
it  got  into  the  '  Catalogo  degli  Uccelli/  13th  March,  iai3. 
This  was  not  much,  and  I  was  pondering  over  the  matter  and 
contemplating  the  skeleton,  which  had  indeed  a  centenarian 
aspect,  when  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  something  written  on 
one  of  the  leg-bones.  Cleaning  the  hpot  with  a  brush,  I  found 
ncutiy  written,  in  that  clear  round  hand  so  common  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  IDtli  century,  *'  Casoar  tndle'* ;  a  further 
a|4>lication  of  the  brush  bniught  to  light  a  similar  inscription 
on  almost  rvery  \)o\w,  and  made  it  clear  that  the  skeleton  came 
from  France.  1  finally  found  out  that,  l>esides  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Florenct*  Museum  was  for  a  while, 
shortly  after  Peron's  return,  a  dependency  of  the  French 
Imperial  Household,  an  exchange  of  specimens  had  taken 
place  during  the  latter  days  of  Cuyicr,  between  1825-30, 
betueen  the  Paris  and  Florence  Museums,  though  no  list  of 
those  Hpeeimciis  has  Ik^cm  found.  On  <lue  consideration, 
ho\U'vei,  I  ha\e  very  little  hesitation  in  identifying  the 
Florence  skelrtiin  as  the  third  spreiinen  of  D.  ater  brought 
home  bv  IVnm  in  180-1.  which  has  hitluu-to  been  unac- 
counted  for. 

Thi^  precious  .skeleton  is  mountcil  (see  tig.  1,  p.  7),  and,  as 
1  ha\e  alieatly  remarked,  has  lM*en  badly  kept,  exposal  to  dust, 
and  has  u  soiled  and  ancient  asiit'Ct.     The  following  portions 
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are  misfling  and  have  been  replaced  by  very  faithful  imitations 
in  woody  evidently  copied  from  those  of  the  perfect  mounted 
skeleton  in  the  Paris  Museum;  these  are  ihe pectoral  archee, 
both  wings,  the  patellm^  two  distal  phalangei  in  the  right  foot 
and  one  in  the  left,  in  the  hind  limbs  \  besides,  in  the  skull,  the 
maxilUhjugal  rod  is  restored  in  wood,  whilst  the  palatines, 
pterygoids,  the  vomer,  and  the  maxillary  processes  of  the 
nasals  are  missing.  The  first  pair  of  cervical  ribs  and  two 
lumbar  ribs,  the  left  one  of  the  first  pair  and  the  right  one 
of  the  second,  are  also  missing. 

The  right  tarso-metatarsal  had  beeu  fractured,  and  an 
irregular  anchylosis  had  been  formed  during  life.  The  bones 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  fully  adult,  I  would  add  of  a  very 
old,  bird.  There  are :  20  cervical  vertebrae,  the  last  two 
with  movable  ribs ;  5  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  ribs  articulating 
with  the  sternum  through  corresponding  sternal  ribs;  19 
lumbar-sacral  vertebrae,  the  first  two  with  rudimentary  or 
rather  short  ribs ;  8  caudal  vertebrae,  the  last  three  anchy- 
losed  into  one  mass.  The  different  bones  correspond  well 
with  the  description  furnished  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  and 
Oustalct  {op.  cit.  p.  65).  The  height  of  the  Florence  skeleton, 
as  it  stands,  is  1*092  m.  I  shall  now  give  the  separate 
measurements  of  the  various  bones,  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  Paris  specimen  recorded  by  Milne-Edwards  and 
Oustalct  (op.  cit.  p.  66) : — 

D.  ater,  J  sd.     D.  aUr. 

Florence.  Fuiii. 

m*  in. 

licngth  of  vertelirsl  column  (following  curves) .    1*040  1*190 

„        the  cranium  (()cciput  to  apex  uf  bill).    0*121  0*170 

,,              „              (occiput  to  frontal  HUture)   0*005  0*080 

Grestait  width  of  the  cmuium  0-0.>8  0*006 

Width  i)f  the  interorbital  space 0*020  0*029  h 

,,       ^       maxillary  re^rion  0*035 

^       ,,        pifmaxillar^-    region,    1    centim. 

from  api'X 0*010 

l^fngth  of  the  lower  jaw     0*111  0*134  P 

^        „      sternum  (mesial  line) 0093 

„        „      Htemuiu  (folio wiiiff  curve) 0*120  0*138 

Width  of  the  sternum  above  (straight  line)    . .     0-067  0*190 
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D,  ater,  ($  ad.     D.  ater. 
Florence.  Paris, 

m.  m. 

Width  of  the  siernam  below  (straight  line)    . .  0054  0*080 

Length  of  the  pelvis  (me.^ial  line,  curve)     0*270  0*340 

From  the  anterior  margin  of  the  acetabulum  to 

anterior  iliacal  crest    0*083 

From  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabulum 

to  the  extremity  of  the  ilium    01 27 

From  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabulum 

to  the  extremity  of  the  pubis    0*136 

From  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabulum 

to  the  extremity  of  the  ischium 0*130 

Width  of  the  pelvis  across  the  posterior  margins 

of  the  acetabula 0*076  0092 

Width  of  the  pelvis  above  the  acetabula    0*0(38  0*076 

Length  of  the  femur 0108  0*180 

tibia     0*300  0343 

„        „        right  fibula  (point  broken)    ....  0*162 

„        „        tarso-metatarsal     0240  0*290 

„       „        external  digit  (toe)    0067  0080 

„        „        median  digit 0106  0 110 

„       „        internal  digit  (right) 0*070  0*070 

Setting  aside  those  measurements  which  are  so  apt  to  vary 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken^  and  which 
are  therefore  of  little  value^  what  strikes  us  at  once,  on 
looking  through  the  comparative  series^  is  the  fact  that  the 
Florence  specimen — which  is  an  adult^  and  I  may  add  an 
old  bird  and  a  male  (if  what  is  written  on  almost  every  bone 
is  correct^  and  there  is  no  plausible  reason  for  doubt) — is  a 
notably  smaller  bird.  Let  us  for  examples  take  a  few 
measurements  in  which  only  one  method  can  be  used.  Thus 
the  Florence  D.  ater  has  the  femur  0*168,  tibia  OSOO,  tarso- 
metatarsal 0*240,  the  middle  digit  of  the  foot  0' 106  in  length; 
whilst  in  the  Paris  specimen  the  corresponding  measurements 
are:  0180,  0343,  0290,  0-110.  The  only  measurement 
in  which  both  specimens  agree  is  the  length  of  the  internal 
digit  (toe)  0*070.  In  some  instances  the  measurements,  if 
correct,  differ  enormously;  thus  the  length  of  the  pelvis  along 
the  mesial  curve,  0*270  in  the  Florence  specimen,  is  given  as 
0*340  in  the  Paris  one. 
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And  now  I  shall  conclude  this  short  contribution  to  the 
history  of  a  highly  interesting  bird^  which  has  so  utterly 
disappeared  through  the  ruthless  agency  of  man^  by  ex- 
pressing  the  hope  that  we  may  no  longer  be  guilty  of  such 
barbaric  vandalism,  and  that  the  touching  appeal  written  by 
Gould  to  the  Australians  thirty-five  years  ago  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Larger  Emeu  may  be  attended  to. 

Royal  Zoological  Museum,  Florence, 
20th  August,  1900. 


II. — On  a  new  Species  of  Blue  Wren  from  King  Island, 
Bass  Strait.     By  A.  J.  Campbell  (Melbourne). 

Thkre  arc  no  more  popular  and  pleasing  little  birds  than 
the  lieautiful  Blue  Wrens  of  Eastern  Australia.  The  speci- 
mens of  this  form  procured  on  King  Island,  Bass  Strait,  by 
the  Exi)cdition  of  the  Field  Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria 
(in  Nov.  1887),  were  thought  by  collectors  (myself  included) 
to  be  Malurus  gouldi.  But  I  have  since  obtained  a  series  of 
skins  of  Blue  Wrens  from  Tasmania  and  thence  to  the 
Tropics^  and  find  the  King  Island  bird  to  be  quite  distinct. 
Its  characteristics  arc  that  it  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  that 
it  has  a  decidedly  darker  shade  of  blue — brilliant  ultramarine 
being  the  nearest  colour.  The  tail  is  very  dark  blue,  while 
there  is  also  quite  a  wash  of  blue  on  the  buSy-white 
under  surface  beneath  the  band  of  velvety  black,  and  on 
the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries.  The  female  is  similar 
to  that  of  3/.  cyaneus,  but  much  larger  and  slightly  darker 
brown  in  colour,  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the  feathers  of  the 
tail. 

Out  of  compliment  to  my  wife,  who  has  greatly  assisted 
me  by  transcribing  and  correcting  the  draft  of  a  work  on  the 
*  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds,'  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  publishing  firm,  I  propose  the  name  Jf.  elizabethes  for 
this  new  variety  ;  but  to  be  known  in  the  vernacular  list  as  the 
Dark  Blue  Wren,  in  contradistinction  to  Dr.  Sharpens  Silvery 
(Light)  Blue  Wren  (Af.  cyanocklamys),  the  most  northern 
form. 

The  greatest  favourites  about  our  camps  on  King  Island 
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were  the  Dark  Blue  Wrens^  because  of  their  thrilling  little 
songs^  aud  more  especially  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
males  in  their  rich  plumage  of  exquisite  blue  set  in  velvety 
black.  These  birds  did  not  seem  <it  all  shy^  but  boldly 
displayed  their  lovely  little  bodies^  with  tail  erect^  on  the 
top  of  any  convenient  bush.  A  nest  I  took  in  tussock -grass 
near  our  main  camp  on  the  Yellow  Rock  rivulet  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  species,  while  the  eggs  are  the  largest 
of  all  those  of  the  Maluri. 

Comparative  dimensions  in  inches  of  Blue  Wrens  (males) : 

Length.  Bill.  Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus. 

M,elizahelh€e 675  33        21  2  3o  10 

M,  youldi  (Sharpe) 5-0  -33        2*05  23  8 

M,cyaneu8(YXL\^) 50  '28  20  22  -8 

M,  cyanochlamys  (Sharpe)    . .         4*75  '3          2*0  2*05  '75 

Possibly  some  ornithologists  will  be  inclined  to  regard 
these  four  birds  as  referable  to  one  species  under  different 
environments.  If  so,  then  they  will  have  to  show  cause  ^hy 
the  following  should  not  also  be  united^  namely : — M.  dorsalis 
(Lewin)  with  M,  melanocephalus  ( Vig.  &  Horsf.),  M.  melanotus 
(Gld.)  with  M.  callainus  (GId.),  and  3/.  lamberti  (Vig.  & 
Horsf.)  with  M,  pulchtrrimus  (Gld.),  because  in  these  three 
pairs  of  birds  the  individuals  have  apparently  been  separated 
one  from  another  on  the  base  of  colouring  only,  the  shade 
of  colouring,  however,  being  constant  within  their  respective 
geographical  areas. 

While  touching  on  geographical  distribution,  I  may 
mention  that  the  western  bird,  M,  pulcherrimus,  which  has 
not  been  recorded  further  east  than  Central  Australia,  I 
have  found  more  than  once  in  theMallee  district  of  Victoria, 
where  it  has  a  black  throat.  This  bird  Gould  has  figured 
and  described  as  having  the  throat  and  breast  '^  intense 
indigo-blue,''  while  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  describes  these  parts  as  ''deep  black.''  Should 
there  really  be  a  Malurus  in  South-west  Australia  with  an 
indigo  throat,  then  there  is  also  a  black-throated  variety 
intermediate  between  it  and  M.  lamberti  on  the  east  coast,  or 
else,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  Jf.  pulcherrimus  and 
If.  lamberti  are  possibly  synonymous. 
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III. — Omiiholoffical  Notes  from  South  Brazil. 

By  H.  VON  Ihbrino. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Revista '  of  the  '  Museu 
Paulista '  lately  published  will  be  found  some  ornithological 
papers,  concerning  which  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  additional 
notes. 

The  '*  De»crip<^ao  de  Ninhos  e  Ovos  das  Aves  do  Brasil/*  by 
Carlos  Euler,  is  a  revised  and  corrected  translation  of  his 
various  papers  published  in  the  '  Journal  fur  Omithologie ' 
from  1862  to  1868.  Mr.  Euler's  observations  are  certainly 
amongst  the  best  that  have  ever  been  made  in  Brazil  on  the 
life-habits  of  birds.  As  the  original  papers  are  without  any 
index,  and  as  the  nomenclature  used  is  in  some  cases  not 
easy  to  understand,  and  in  other  cases  inexact,  this  new  and 
revised  edition  will  be  useful  not  only  to  Brazilian  naturalists, 
but,  I  hope,  to  ornithologists  elsewhere. 

As  an  '^  Appendix  '^  to  this  paper  of  Herr  Euler  I  have 
published  in  the  same  Journal  a  list  of  all  the  species  of  birds 
hitherto  observed  in  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  State  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  especially  at  Cantagallo  and  Nova  Friburgo. 
Since  I  published  this  list  I  have  received  the  second 
part  of  Dr.  £.  Gocldi's  '  As  Aves  do  Brasil '  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1900).  I  have  therefore  studied  this  book  with  the  intention 
of  completing  my  list  by  adding  to  it  the  names  of  the 
species  observed  by  Dr.  Ooeldi  in  the  Colonia  Alpina, 
ThorcsiopoliH,  and  not  included  in  my  List.     These  are : — 


OrthogoDVA  V iridic  (6/w>). 
S|)criuophilA  giitturalU  (Ijichi.), 
('hrvfk)mitn8  icterica  (LicMt.). 
C^HBMidix  oryzivora  {Gmei.), 
C'nipulegtui  comatUA  {Licht.). 
IV'UilutriccuA  diups  ( Tenttn.), 
rhvlhunyia.'*  biirm«*i)*ti'ri  {Cab.). 
Onii thiol!  ub<M)letuiu  {Temm.). 
EmpidoDomus  variiu  ( VitUl.). 


FurnariuA  rufus  {Gm,), 
Latliria  plumbea  (Lickt,), 
Capri miilgrufl  ocellatus  (TVcA.). 
Njctibiiis  jamaicenaifl  {Gm,). 
Colaptes  campestris  (Qm.). 
HcuuiDus  temmincki  {Lqfr.). 
Are  uobilis  {Linn.). 
Itostrhaniua  nociabilitf  ( VieUl.). 


I  have  not  accepted  Arremon  nlens,  bocauM;  the  bird  thus 
termed  by  Goeldi  seems  to  be  ^4.  $emitorquatuM  (observed 
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also  by  Euler),  as  is  evident  from  the  note  on  the  yellowish 
colour  of  its  lower  mandible. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  of  the  interior  of  Rio 
de  Janiero  is  raised  by  this  addition  to  385.  It  would  be 
useful  if  European  ornithologists  would  co-operate  with  me 
in  completing  these  lists  of  the  local  faunas  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  S.  Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  I  have  thus 
attempted  to  set  in  order. 

My  '  Catalogo  critico-comparativo  dos  Ninhos  e  Ovos  das 
Aves  do  Brasil/  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the '  Revista ' 
(pp.  191-300)^  is  a  synopsis  of  all  that  is  yet  known  of  the 
nidification  and  eggs  of  Brazilian  birds.  This  is^  in  truth,  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with  satisfactorily.  All  those 
who  have  taken  up  collecting- work  in  this  country  have  been 
misled  by  the  native  assistants'  practice  of  attributing  eggs  to 
birds  to  which  they  have  no  relation  whatever.  Thus  the 
literature  of  this  subject  is  full  of  wrong  descriptions  and 
mistakes.  For  example,  such  an  egg  as  that  of  Ammodromus 
manimbe  (Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  691)  has  been  described 
several  times,  but  always  wrongly.  It  is  evident  that  much 
further  work  and  study,  based  upon  special  knowledge,  is 
required  to  separate  the  good  observations  from  the  doubtful. 

The  above-mentioned  paper  is,  however,  not  altogether  a 
compilation,  for  many  new  observations  are  added  to  what 
was  previously  known.  Among  these  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  very  singular  suspended  nest  of  Thripophaga 
sclateri  with  two  cliambers  [op,  cit.  p.  246,  figs.  20,  21). 

Since  I  published  the  paper,  I  have  obtained  some  new 
eggs  from  S.  Louren(^o,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  These  may 
be  described  as  follows  : — 

Ceophubus  erythrops  (Val.). 

The  eggs  are  thin  and  transparent,  of  a  uniform  bluish- 
white  colour,  polished,  and  lustrous.  The  measurements 
are  30-31 X  24r-25  mm. 

Chrysotis  vinacsa  (VieilL). 

This  is  an  egg  of  38  x  30  mm.  in  dimensions  and  of  oval 
form.     The  poles  are  subequal,  the  surface  is  smooth,  little 
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polished,  and  with  some  scattered  deep  pores.  The  uest 
from  which  it  was  taken  was  a  hole  situated  very  high  in  a 
colossal  Murta-tree.  The  level  of  the  nest  was  at  2  m.  below 
the  entrance^  and  to  obtain  the  eggs  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  second  opening  with  an  axe. 

PlONOPSITTACUS  PILVATUS  (Scop.). 

This  nest  was  also  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  with  the 
apertare  far  above.  The  eggs  are  of  rounded  form,  not 
polished,  measuring  26  x  22-22*5  mm. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  Brazilian  birds  nothing  whatever  has 
been  recorded  of  the  nests  and  eggs.  Therefore  it  may  be 
useful  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  principal  authorities 
on  this  little-known  subject.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
observations  and  collections  that  I  had  made  myself  should 
have  formed  the  principal  basis  of  my  work.  Of  other 
authorities,  who  have  themselves  worked  in  Brazil  and 
published  numerous  and  exact  observations,  there  are  two 
in  particular  of  the  highest  value — those  of  Euler,  referring 
to  birds  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  those  of  Herbert  Smith  on 
the  birds  of  Matto  Orosso,  as  published  by  Allen.  Of 
other  recent  works  the  most  important  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  c^g-catalogue  of  Nehrkom.  This  author  has,  however, 
received  many  incorrect  indications,  and  when  the  descriptions 
of  material  supplied  to  him  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herbert  Smith  I  always  accept  the  latter^s  information,  as 
he  himself  collected  the  nest,  eggs,  and  birds,  and  gives 
their  exact  dates  and  localities.  Thus  Nehrkom  savs  that 
the  egg  of  Cvtreba  ofanea  is  black,  and  Allen  (quoting 
Smith)  says  that  it  is  white,  with  fine  reddish  spots.  The 
description  of  Allen  is  in  harmony  with  my  specimens  of  the 
eggs  of  Dacnis  cayana  and  with  Euler^s  account  of  those  of 
Certhiola  chloropyga.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Nehrkom  was  doceive<l  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  also. 
Another  series  of  valuable  obser^'ations  which  I  have 
utilized  arc  in  the  publications  of  Dalgleish  and  Aplin  on 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  birds,  the  greater  number  of 
which  occur  in  Brazil  also. 
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To  these  contribution!!  ou  Brazilian  orDitlioIogy  I  may  add, 

[  lastly,  a  reference  to  one  which  I   published  in   1899  {"  As 

I  Aves  do  Eatado  do  Rio  Qrande  do  Snl")  in  the  *  Annuario 

\  do  Eatado  do  Rio  do  Snl '  para  anno  de  1900  (Porto  Alegre, 

1899).     There  are  here  admitted  363  species  as  occurring 

I  in  this    State.       In    vol.   ir.   of   the   '  Revi^ta    do    Museu 

Paulista '  I  have  already  been  able  to  add  six  more  species, 

and  amongst  tliem  some  of  special  interest,  such  as  Dacnis 

cayana   from   Novo    Hamburgo.      It    seems    really    quite 

I  doubtful    whether    many    species    exiat    in    the   State   of 

St,  Cathariua  which  are  not  also  represented  in  the  northern 

part  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Snl.    The  other  additions 

are   Macropsalis    creagra,  A»io    accipitrinvs,    Fulco    fusco- 

ceFTulexcens   from   Novo    Hamburgo,  and    Forphyriala    mar- 

tijiica  and  Gisella  iherinyi  from  S.  Louren^o. 

I  have  also  lately  received  from  Porto  Aiegre  examples  of 
Oallinago  giganlea. 

a  Paulo,  4th  June,  1900. 


IV. — Bird^-neslini/  Notes  from  the  Transvaal. 
By  Alwin  C.  Haauneh. 
Ox  the  3rd  September,  1899,  while  strolling  along  the  shore 
of  a  dam  in  this  district,  I  found  the  nest  of  n  "Qnicky  " 
(Motacilla  capensU  h.).  It  was  constructed  of  coarse  grass 
and  lined  with  feathers  )  it  contained  one  abnormally  coloured 
egg.  This  was  of  a  oalmon-grey  colour,  without  spots  or 
markings.  Proceeding  from  the  dam  to  a  clump  of  mimosa- 
trees  {Acacia  horrida),  I  found  an  unusual  number  of  nests 
of  the  Pied  Shrike  (Lanius  collaris).  They  all  contained 
three  eggs,  and  were,  without  exception,  constructed  of  a 
plant  with  white  silvery  flowers,  which  was  just  then  in 
bloom,  and  were  lined  with  twine  and  feathers.  I  also  found 
several  nests  of  the  common  Sparrow  of  this  district  (Passer 
arcuatus).  The  eggs  ofthese  birds  are  subject  to  an  enormons 
amount  of  variation.  I  have  taken  eggs  almost  black  iu 
colour,  owing  to  the  profusion  and  darkness  of  the  blotches. 
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and  others  from  the  same  nest  almost  white,  the  blotches 
being  very  light  in  colour  and  sparsely  distributed.  I  also 
found  in  one  of  their  nests  an  unknown  egg^  presumably 
that  of  a  Cuckoo  [Chrysococcyx  cupreu$),  which  is  known 
locally  as  the  **  Diederic.'^  The  egg  was  smaller  than  that 
of  the  real  owner  of  the  nest,  and  of  a  dirty  white,  blotched 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  round  the  obtuse  end  with  purplish 
and  greyish  brown.  These  Cuckoos  are  known  to  generally 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Passer  arcuatui ;  which 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  bird  in 
the  vicinity,  made  me  think  that  it  was  the  parent.  These 
birds  have  a  loud  and  very  plaintive  call,  which  may  be 
described  on  paper  thus — "  dee-dee-dee,  deederic  **  !  oft 
repeated.  At  the  same  time  I  found  several  nests  of  a 
Weaver-bird  (Hyphaniornis  veiaius),  one  of  which  contained 
three  eggs  :  two  of  a  green  colour  blotched  with  reddish  and 
purplish  brown,  and  one  of  a  pinkish  cream,  blotched  with 
the  same  colours  as  the  green  examples. 

On  the  15th  of  October  I  found  a  clutch  of  five  eggs 

of  a  Kestrel  (Tinnuncuhu  rupicoloides)  in  a  large  deserted 

nest  of  the  Secretar)'-birl  (Strpeniarius  secretarius) ,  which 

was  used  by  the  latter  birds  three  years  ago.     The  nest  was 

built  in  a  niimosa-trec,  and  was  constructed  of  stems  and 

twigs,  some  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.     The  diameter 

of  the  nest  across  the  top  must  have  been  8  feet.     In  the 

middle,  in  a  hollow  slightly  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  rags, 

the  five  pretty  eggs  of  the  Kestrel  were  deposited.     It  was  a 

sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any  omithologiNt  I     The  birds 

being  extremely  destructive  to  chickens  (when  they  get  the 

chance),  1  annexed  the  whole  clutch.     The  eggs  were  rather 

variable  in  coloration,  two  being  of  a  cream-coloured  ground, 

thickly  spotted  and  blotchi^  with  light  and  dark  brown,  and 

three  being  of  a  pinkish  hue,  both  ground-colour  and  blotches, 

although  the  latter  were,  of  courHC,  of  a  much  darker  shade. 

On  blowing  the  eggs,  I  found  that  those  that  were  pinkish 

were  fresh,  whereas  the  others  were  addled;  so  I  conclude 

that  the  pink  examples  would  have  attained  the  same  shades 

as  the  brown  had  they  been  in  the  nest  long  enough.     I 
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may  mention  that  the  parent  bird  flew  off  the  nest  when 
I  came  up^  and  I  had  a  good  view  of  her,  so  that  I  am  sure 
of  the  identity. 

On  the  loth  September  I  found  two  eggs  of  a  Wader 
(Totanus'^)*  on  the  shore  of  our  dam.  They  were  about 
15  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  in  an  open  spot,  and  were 
deposited  in  a  hollow  in  the  dry  mud,  which  was  heaped  up 
a  little  all  round,  and  contained  a  few  bits  of  grass  &c. 
The  eggs  were  nearly  embedded  in  the  grass  and  small  mud- 
clots,  and  were  so  admirably  concealed  by  virtue  of  their 
wonderful  ''  protective  resemblance/'  that  I  had  to  look 
again  for  a  few  seconds  every  time  I  took  my  eyes  off  the 
spot.  They  were  of  a  dark  cream-colour,  thickly  spotted, 
blotched,  and  streaked  with  various  shades  (light  and  dark) 
of  brown  and  slaty  brown.     Axis  80  mm.,  diameter  23  mm. 

I  noticed  that  the  parent  bird  approached  the  eggs  from 
the  land  side,  and  not  from  the  water  :  it  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  detected  had  it  come  from  the  latter 
direction,  whereas  its  approach  from  the  former  was  covered 
by  the  weeds.  The  parent  birds  also  possess  the  advantage 
of  a  wonderfully  protective  coloration. 

On  the  20th  October,  1899,  I  shot  a  splendid  male  speci- 
men of  Nectarinia  famosa  (Lay.  &  Sharpe,  B.  S.  A.  p.  306) 
in  the  Transvaal,  a  rare  bird  here — at  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  writers  on  South-African  birds.  Dr.  Holub,  in 
his  '  Beitrage  zur  Ornithologie  Siid-Afrikas,'  says  nothing 

*  [Mr.  Haagner  sends  us  the  following  description  of  the  TUanus, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  determine : — 

**  Head  and  hind-neck  brownish  grey ;  mantle  and  upper  and  lower 
back  darker  brown-grey,  the  feathers  with  a  dark  streak  down  the  middle 
and  edged  with  a  lighter  shade ;  coverts  brownish  grey,  shot  with  light 
green  (this  is,  however,  only  visible  in  certain  lights) ;  secondary  and 
median  coverts  tipped  with  white,  webs  also  bordered  with  white ;  the 
two  outer  primary-coverts  reddish  brown ;  throat,  abdomen,  and  under 
tail-coverts  whitet ;  breast  and  fore-neck  grey ;  upper  tail-coverts  partly 
white,  and  a  few  reddish  with  black  markings.  Liength  10^";  wing 
(measured  in  a  straight  line  from  base  to  tip  and  along  the  front  edge, 
when  stretched  out)  8|"  ;  tail  2^"  ;  culmen  l^'\  Irides  carmine ;  bill 
black  ;  legs  dirty  yellow."— Edd.] 
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of  having  met  with  it  north  of  the  Cape  Colonv.  This  it 
the  second  example  I  have  seen  here  during  a  residence  of 
four  years.  The  above-mentioned  bird  was  in  full  and 
splendid  dress. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  my  brother  shot  a  female  speci- 
men  of  the  Greenshank  {Totanus  canescens)  still  in  winter 
plumage.  They  are  scarce  in  these  parts.  The  Bronse 
Cuckoo  {Chrysococcyx  cnpreus)  is  common  hereabouts 
(Pretoria  district).  On  the  22nd  October  I  shot  a  specimen 
in  typical  and  glorious  plumage.  The  bird  was  really 
gorgeous  in  its  brilliant  and  fiery  golden  (and  in  some  lights 
bronzy)  green  colour.  Naked  skin  round  eye  light  scarlet ; 
irides  light  carmine;  culmen  and  tip  of  lower  mandible 
horn^  remainder  of  lower  mandible  light  bluish  slate-colour ; 
legs  and  toe-nails  brownish  black. 

After  rather  a  long  absence  the  Hoopoes  (Upupa  africana) 
have  once  more  made  their  appearance  in  our  district,  and 
in  no  small  numbers.  On  October  the  22nd  I  shot  three 
specimens.  On  the  5th  August,  1899, 1  obtained  a  specimen 
of  the  Bakbakkiri  Busk-Shrike  (Laniarius  gutturatis)  in 
interesting  plumage.  The  whole  chin,  throat,  breast,  and 
underparts  were  of  a  blackish-yellow  colour,  without  the 
black  and  yellow  markings  on  the  three  former  regions. 
Iris  yellowish  brown;  base  of  lower  mandible  light  horn- 
colour,  rest  of  bill  black. 

Mmlderfontein, 

anl  April,  1000. 


V. — Sotet  on  the  Sesting  and  other  Habit$  of  some  Souths 

African  Birds,     By  R.  II.  Ivv  *. 

1.  Lamprocolius  mklanooamter  (Sw.);  Shari)e,  Cat.  B. 
xiii.  p.  182. 

This  bird  is  not  common  here,  and  though  I  have  seen 
several  clutches  of  eggs,  I  mys^clf  have  only  once  found  the 

•  [Mr.  Itv,  s  r^tideut  at  OmhninMown,  in  the  KiiMern  Frovince  of 
r^pe  Colony,  hsa  lent  me  the  folio winj^  notes  on  the  habits  of  M>me  of 
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neat,  which  was  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  situated  in  a  deep 
kloof;  the  eggs,  two  in  number,  were  of  a  light  sky-blue, 
peculiarly  roughened  and  quite  unspotted. 

2.  Petronia  petronella  (Licht.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii. 
p.  297. 

I  have  found  many  nests  of  this  species  in  the  decayed 
centres  of  the  branches  of  the  euphorbia-trees.  The  bird 
makes  a  small  opening  in  the  bark,  and  on  a  deposit  of  a 
few  feathers  and  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  branch  lays  from 
three  to  four  dull  brown  unspotted  eggs.  It  breeds  in 
companies,  and  the  eggs  are  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the 
branches  of  the  euphorbias  are  high  up  above  the  ground, 
and  though  heavy  are  brittle  and  rotten,  so  that  the  only 
way  of  securing  the  eggs  is  to  cut  off  the  branch  at  the  base. 
The  eggs  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  Common  Sparrow 
[Passer  arcuatus) . 

3.  Emberiza  flaviventris  Bonn,  et  Vieill. ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  xii.  p.  499. 

I  have  never  found  the  nest  of  this  bird  in  a  low  bush  or 
on  the  ground,  though  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  them. 
Those  I  have  seen  have  usually  been  placed  on  the  outer 
branches  of  an  acacia-tree,  from  6  to  10  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  cup-shaped,  about  2\  inches  across,  and 
is  composed  of  fine  twigs  and  roots,  and  lined  with  finer 
material  of  the  same  description.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  never  merely  spotted,  but  are  scrolled  round  the 
obtuse  end  with  purplish  brown  on  a  white  ground. 

4.  CiNNYRis  verreauxi  Smith;  Gad.  Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  75. 
This  bird,  like  C.  chalybeus,  was  very  rare  here  until  about 

the  year  1895,  when  both  became  plentiful,  and  still  remain 
so.  In  this  district  it  always  builds  in  a  place  such  as  no 
other  Sun-bird  would  select,  either  in  dense  shade  under 


the  birds  obdenred  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  His 
obeerrations  on  the  Cuckoos  and  Honey-guides  seem  to  me  particularly 
interesting,  and  to  be  well  worth  recording,  as  so  little  is  known  of  these 
birds  in  South  Africa. — W.  L.  Sclateb.] 
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heavy  bash  or  sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  krantz  or  precipice, 
suspending  the  nest  from  a  runner  or  creeper.  The  fabric  is 
unmistakable  at  first  sight,  being  more  like  that  of  a  spider 
on  a  large  scale  than  anything  else.  The  inside  and  central 
portion,  with  the  sheltering  porch,  are  neat  and  compact, 
while  it  is  lined  with  down-feathers  and  other  fine  materials ; 
but  around  the  whole,  and  often  hanging  down  in  a  dangling 
manner  for  some  inches  below,  is  a  loose  mass  of  dead  leaves 
and  twigs,  all  interwoven  with  cobweb.  In  fact,  though  the 
nest  be  quite  new,  it  often  looks  like  some  weather-worn 
cobweb-structure.  The  eggs  are  stated  by  Stark  to  be  two 
in  number,  and  mottled  and  spotted ;  but  according  to  my 
experience  they  are  from  three  to  five  in  number,  and  of  a 
rich  coffee-brown,  without  markings  of  any  sort.  There 
must  be  an  error  somewhere. 

5.  Upupa  africana  Bechst. ;  Salv.  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  14. 
This  Hoopoe  nests  in  hollow  trees,  also  in  ant-heaps.     The 

eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  creamy  fawn-colour. 
The  nesting-season  is  from  October  to  January. 

6.  Irrisor  viRiDis  (Licht.)  ;  Salv.  Cat.  B.  xvi.  p.  17. 

I  have  found  this  bird  nesting  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a 
Woodpecker  in  a  "  yellow-wood  '^  tree  {Podocarpus),  also  in 
euphorbias,  in  November  and  December.  The  eggs  are 
three  in  number  and  blue  in  colour.  The  bill  of  the  young 
is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  adult. 

On  another  occasion,  at  Fish -River  Randt,  in  December 
1894,  I  found  this  bird  making  use  of  a  deserted  nest  of 
Parus  afer  in  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  sanga  {Cusconia).  On 
felling  the  tree  we  found  three  eggs,  but  only  one  not 
broken. 

7.  Indicator  sparrmanni  Steph. 
Indicator  indicator  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  5. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1894,  I  saw  one  of  these 
birds  leave  a  nest  of  Hirundo  aibigularis.  An  examination 
showed  that  the  nest  contained  two  small  white  eggs  of  the 
Swallow  and  one  large  oval  egg  of  the  Honey-guide. 
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8.  Indicator  major  Steph. ;  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  6. 
In  November  1894^  at  filue  Krantz,  in  the  Uitenhage 

division^  I  noticed  one  of  these  Honey-guides  being  chased 
by  two  Drongos^  the  nest  of  which  we  saw  on  the  top  of  a 
high  euphorbia.  We  could  distinctly  make  out  the  trans- 
parent egg  of  the  Honey -guide  along  with  the  more  opaque- 
white  eggs  of  the  Drongo,  of  which  there  were  three. 

9.  Indicator  varieoatus  Less. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  7. 
In  February  1895  I  was  encamped   on  the   Zwart-kop 

river,  near  Springfield,  in  the  Uitenhage  district.  Here 
every  day  one  of  these  birds  came  up  close  to  our  camp,  and  on 
six  occasions  led  us  to  the  nests  of  wild  bees  among  the  trees 
and  neighbouring  rocks.  The  Honey-guide  would  perch  on 
some  tree  and  commence  calling  "  cha-cha-cha,''  to  attract 
our  attention.  We  followed  its  lead,  talking  to  the  bird  all 
the  while,  as  I  was  assured  by  my  companions  that  unless 
we  ''  kept  up  the  conversation  '^  the  bird  would  leave  us  :  so 
we  answered  in  such  terms  as  '*  Pretty  Jennie,*'  "  Good 
bird,'*  or  *'  Here  we  are.''  When  we  got  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest,  the  bird  would  not  go  close,  but  kept  a  little 
distance  off,  leaving  us  to  search  for  the  exact  spot^  which 
was  easily  found  by  watching  the  passing  bees  *. 

10.  Indicator  minor  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix.  p.  9. 

I  have  often  watched  this  bird  killing  bees  at  a  hive,  but 
have  never  known  it  lead  any  one  to  a  nest  of  wild  bees.  At 
Blue  Krantz,  iu  October  1898,  I  was  nesting  up  a  gorge, 
and  heard  some  strange  noises  in  the  dense  bush  overhead. 
I  therefore  lay  in  the  shade  to  watch,  thinking  it  was  some 
small  mammal  fighting.  After  some  time  I  saw  a  Honey, 
guide  fly  to  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  endeavour  to 
enter.  It  was,  however,  opposed  by  a  male  Barbet  {Melano- 
Ifucco  iorquattis),  which  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  the 
female,  and  the  Honey-guide  was  very  soon  hustled  out,  and 
flew  off  across  the  gully,  closely  followed  by  the  female 
Barbet,  chatteriug  and  fighting  all  the  while. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  Honey-guide  reappeared,  and 

•  [On  this  subject  see  the  letter  in  *  The  Ibis,'  1900,  p.  001.— Edd.] 
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the  same  scene  took  place^  and  this  continued  for  about  an 
hour.  We  then  shot  all  three  birds  with  one  charge.  The 
Honey-guide  fell  at  our  feet,  and  had  an  egg  protruding 
from  the  vent^  being  covered  with  skin,  probably  an  evagi- 
nated  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oviduct.  Fortunately 
the  egg  was  unbroken ;  it  was  very  transparent  and  the  yolk 
showed  through.  In  the  nest  itself  were  two  of  the  usual 
white  eggs  of  the  Barbet,  quite  fresh. 

1 1.  Melanobucco  torquatus  (Dumont) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
six.  p.  24i. 

In  November  1893  I  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  boring 
away  at  a  decayed  willow-tree  overhanging  a  stream. 
Beneath  the  tree,  lying  on  some  damp  sand,  were  four  eggs 
of  the  same  bird,  quite  fresh  and  obviously  just  deposited. 

12.  Tkichol.cma  leucomelas  (Bodd.);  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
xix.  p.  31. 

I  found  a  breeding-place  of  this  bird  at  Walmer,  near  Port 
Elizabeth,  in  November  1892.  It  was  in  an  old  tree-trunk, 
and  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Melanobucco  torquatus,  being 
merely  a  hole  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  running  about 
2  inches  inwards,  and  then  downwards  about  6  inches.  At 
the  bottom  were  four  white  eggs,  resting  merely  on  some 
fragments  of  rotten  wood. 

13.  CoccYSTES  GLANDARius  (Linu.) ;  Shellcy,  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  212». 

Mr.  B.  Campbell,  of  Rocklands,  Fish  River,  brought  me, 
in  December  1892,  two  eggs  of  this  bird.  They  were  of  a 
pale  dull  blue,  with  small  blackish  spou ;  they  had  been 
found  in  a  ne^t  of  the  Black  Crow  {Conms  capensis),  along 

•  Thif*  Cuck(»o  breiKls  h1ik>  in  Southern  SjMiin  and  Northern  aod  North- 
eatteru  Africa,  where  it  usually  selecta  a  Mag^pie  or  Cruw*s  neat  to  depoait 
it«  e^fgs.  The  bri*ediii^-«eaJion  iu  this  case  is  in  April  or  May.  It  ia  very 
reuiarkalle,  therefore,  to  tiud  the  same  bird  in  South  Africa  breeding  in 
DecenibiT  I  )o  our  southern  binis  migrate  as  far  as  the  northern  breeding- 
area,  and  again  lay  e^^'gs  in  the  spring  of  the  northern  hemisphere  P  or  do 
they  only  g(»  a^i  far  as  Central  Africa  in  April,  spending  our  winter-season 
there  and  returning  south  to  breed  iu  our  aoutbem  spring  P — W.  L.  S.J 
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witli  three  of  tlie  typical  piiik-crcam  sjieckled  egg3  of  iLat 
liird. 

In  the  saoie  month  of  the  same  year  I  foimd  a  nest  of 
the  Red-winged  Starling  [Amydrui  morio)  placed  on  a  ledge 
on  the  face  of  a  krandah,  12  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nest,  whit^li  was  cuii-ahaped,  and  made  of  tibres  and  roots, 
supported  on  a  mud  base,  contained  u  young  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo.  I  kept  this  bird  in  a  large  well-lighted  room, 
feeding  it  on  larvje  and  chopped  meat.  It  developed  its 
feathers  and  began  to  fly  about  two  weeks  after  I  found  it. 
It  resembled  the  adult  bird,  except  that  the  grey  of  the  back 
was  much  darker  and  the  buff  of  the  chest  more  iuteuse. 
The  bird  became  very  tame,  flying  to  my  shoulder  on  my 
calling  to  it,  and  often  taking  joumeyB  outside  my  room. 
In  April  it  became  very  restless,  dashing  against  the  walls 
and  windows,  and  tinally  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

I  have  seen  a  pair  of  old  birds  of  this  species  with  five 
yonng  all  flying  together  laie  in  February.  1  believe  that 
tlie  old  birds  collect  their  broods  previously  to  migrating. 

14.  CoccvsTES  jAtoBtNUs  (Bodd.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  sis. 
p.  217. 

This  bird  was  seen  by  Mr.  F.  Pym  to  leave  the  nest  of  a 
Bulbul  [Pycnonoiug  tricolor)  in  the  Belmont  valley,  near 
Grahamstown.  On  examination  the  uest  was  found  to  con- 
tain one  Cuckoo's  egg  (white)  and  two  of  the  Bulbul'a 
(spotted  with  pinky  rtd).  In  November  1894  I  found  a 
nest  of  AiidropaduB  imporUmus,  containing  two  of  the  usual 
eggs  (white  with  brown  and  purple  marbling)  in  addition  to 
five  large  Cuckoo's  eggs.  These  all  together  more  than  filled 
the  small  cup-ahapcd  neat,  the  rightful  occupants  of  which 
were  flitting  about  in  an  excited  state.  Close  by  three 
Cuckoos  {Coccystesjacobiiiua,  CoccyaUi aerratut,  and  Cuculus 
clamosua)  were  observed,  and  from  the  different  sizes  and 
sluipea  of  the  eggs  I  believe  that  all  these  three  Cuckoos  had 
utilized  the  one  tiny  nest. 

On  another  occasion  I  found  an  egg  of  this  bird  in  the 
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nest  of  Campophaga  hartlaubi,  together  with  a  young  bird 
belonging  to  the  host.  The  egg  turned  out  to  be  addled ;  but 
that  it  did  belong  to  this  Cuckoo  was  evideuced  by  the  fact 
that  a  Cocct/sies  jacobinus  had  been  seen  to  visit  the  nest. 

15.  CoccYSTEs  SERRATUS  (Sparrm.)  ;  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  223. 

In  December  1897  1  saw  one  of  these  birds  leave  the  nest 
o{  blCoIj  (Coitus  erythromelon).  The  nest  contained  three 
eggs  of  the  host  (white  with  a  few  pinky  scratches)^  together 
with  one  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  (pure  white). 

16.  CucuLUS  soLiTARius  Stcph. ;  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  258. 

In  Noveniber  1896  I  found  an  egg  of  this  Cuckoo  in  the 
nest  of  a  "Cape  Robin''  [Cossypha  caffra),  together  with 
two  eggs  of  the  latter  bird. 

In  the  same  month  I  found  a  young  Cuckoo  of  this  species 
in  the  nest  of  a  Rock-Thrush  [Monticola  rujiestris)  (see 
fig.  2,  p.  25).  The  nest,  which  was  placed  on  a  ledge  of 
a  krantz  or  cliflT,  had  been  extended  on  either  side  with  a 
packing  of  loose  moss,  so  as  to  prevent  the  young  Cuckoo 
from  upsetting  it.  One  broken  Qgg  of  the  Rock-Thrush  lay 
on  the  ground  1)clow  the  nest.  AVe  waited  an  hour  for  the 
foster-parents,  who  had  flown  off  on  our  firtit  approach,  to 
return,  but  they  did  not  do  so,  although  an  adult  Cuckoo 
(C.  soUtarius)  flew  pa^t. 

In  December  1897  I  saw  a  pair  of  Cape  Robins  (Cossypha 
caffra)  flying  in  attendance  on  a  young  Cuculus  saliiarius ; 

thev   were  much   more   demonstrative  than  is  their  usual 

* 

habit  with  their  own  young.  Tiie  two  flew  before  us  for  over 
a  mile  along  a  water-cut,  while  the  old  Cuckoo  kept  calling 
out. 

On  November  the  9th,  1897,  I  found  a  nest  of  Cossypha 
caffra  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  containing  two  of  the  usual 
pmky-crcam  e|:gs,  one  of  ^hich  had  bi'cn  deposited  only  that 
morning.  This  nest  was  only  about  nix  inches  distant  from 
another,  where  presumably  the  t%ame  parents  had  hatched  a 
brood  in  September.     On  revisiting  the  nest  next  day    I 
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founds  iti  addition  to  the  Robin^s  eg(p^  which  were  quite 
fresh^  an  egg  of  Cuculu»  $oittarius,  partly  incubated. 

In  December  1898  I  found  another  nest  of  Monticoia 
rupestris  containing  two  eggs  of  the  Rock-Thrush  and  one 
of  CuculuM  solUarius. 

In  November  1899  I  found  a  single  egg  of  Cucufut  soU- 
iariui  in  a  nest  of  the  So**th-African  Stone-Chat  (Praiincola 
torquata),  situated  in  the  wall  of  an  old  kraal  close  to 
Grahamstown  ;  there  were  three  eggs  of  the  Stone-Chat  iu 
the  nest. 

17.  CucuLus  cLAMosus  Lath.;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xis.  p. 260. 
In  December  1891  I  watched  one  of  these  birds  for  several 

hours,  and  finally  saw  her  fly  into  a  thorn-bush  close  to  a 
picnic  party.  On  going  to  the  bush  I  found  a  nest  of 
Dendropadus  importunus  containing  two  eggs  with  the  usual 
markings  of  grey  and  brown,  together  with  a  single  large 
white  Cuckoo's  egg,  slightly  incubated,  while  the  others  were 
fresh.  I  have  noticed  that  both  this  and  the  former  species 
{Cuculus  solitariwi)  seem  to  return  to  the  same  neighbourhood 
every  year. 

18.  Cbrysococcyx  smaragdineus  (Sw.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
six.  p.  280. 

This  bird  is  not  common  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Cape  Colony  ;  during  twenty  years'  observation  I  have  only 
seen  two,  a  male  near  Grahamstown  and  a  female  in  the 
Uiteuhage  division. 

19.  Cbrysococcyx  cupreus  (Bodd.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  285. 

The  Didric  Cuckoo  is  plentiful  in  the  Fish-River  district 
to  the  north  of  Grahamstown,  and  I  have  obtained  speci- 
mens there  all  through  the  winter.  In  December  1890  also, 
while  encamped  on  the  Moddcr  River  near  Bloemfontein,  I 
found  this  bird  very  plentiful  and  easily  to  be  recognised 
by  its  plaintive  cry.  After  a  long  search  I  observed  that 
one  Cuckoo  frequented  a  small  acacia-bush,  from  which  it 
repeatedly  called  ''  di-di-dideric,''  and  on  passing  the  bush 
just  before  leaving  the  district  I  noticed  a  Red-vented  Fly- 
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catcher  {Parisoma  subc<eru!eum)  chattering  in  an  excited 
■tate^  which  suggested  that  an  Owl  or  a  snake  was  close  by. 
An  examination  at  once  revealed  the  presence  not  only  of  a 
puff-adder  (which  was  quickly  dispatched) ,  but  also  of  a 
nest^  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  containing  three  eggs — 
two  white,  with  faint  grey  blotches,  of  the  usual  type  of 
Parisoma ;  the  third  larger  and  white,  and  showing  the  yolk 
through  the  transparent  shell.  This,  I  have  little  doubt,  is 
the  egg  of  the  Didric  Cuckoo,  and  although  the  identi- 
fication  is  not  absolute,  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  one  can  expect 
for  a  Cuckoo's  egg. 

20.  Chrysococcyx  klaasi  (Steph.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  283. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  Cuckoos  in  the  Albany 
division.  On  November  the  9th,  1892,1  noticed  one  of  these 
birds  flitting  about  some  low  bush  in  the  Belmont  valley 
near  Orahamstown,  and,  contrary  to  its  usually  shy  nature, 
perching  within  a  few  feet  of  our  heads.  We  searched  the 
vicinity  thoroughly,  and  found  several  nests,  but  could  not 
discover  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo,  although  we  were  certain  it 
was  close  by.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Pym,  my  companion, 
found  a  ne^t  of  the  Malachite  Kingfisher  (Corythomis  cyano* 
stigma)  in  the  bank  of  a  stream,  just  below  where  the  Cuckoo 
was  calling;  it  contained  six  small  round  eggs  of  the  usual 
King6sher-type,  and  one  longer  egg,  beautifully  transparent, 
showing  the  yolk  through  the  shell.  On  blowing  this  egg 
we  found  that  the  yolk  was  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  orange 
than  that  of  the  Kingfisher. 

21.  Centropis  NATALEN'sis  Sliellev ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  xix. 
p.  3G2. 

This  bird  is  not  parasitic,  but  builds  a  nest  in  a  thick 
bush.  One  I  found  near  Belmont,  in  November  1894,  was 
placed  on  a  platform  of  dried  stems  of  weeds  and  over* 
shadowed  by  a  wild  vine;  it  contained  five  white  eggs  (see 
fig.  3,  p.  27). 
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!VI. — Ott  the  Specijic  Validilij  of  Plocens  megarhyachus  Hume. 
By  F,  Finn,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Indiaii  Museum, 
Calcutta. 
(Plate  I.} 
The  large  In<)ian  WesTer-bird  described  by  A.  O.  Home  as 
Ploceug  megarhynchtis  has  been  united  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe 
in  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds,'  and  hy  Mr.  E.  W.  Oatcs  in 
the  'Fauna  of  British  India,'  with  the  eastern  form  of  the 
Baya  Weaver-bird,  although  this  appellation  was  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Hume  on  what  he  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
Mr.  Hume's  types,  obtained  from  Kaladoongi,  below  Naini 
Tal,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  recent  examination 
of  these  specimens  has  fully  coutirmed  me  in  the  view  that 
I  previously  held  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  Ploceua 
mfgarkynchus  and  P.  baija. 
In  July  1899  I  exhibited  to  the  Asiatic  Society  two  living 
specimens  of  a  large  Weaver  which  I  had  recently  obtained 
for  the  Indian  Museum  from  our  well-known  Calcutta  dealer 
in  animals,  Mr.  W.  Rutledge,  of  Eutally.  To  these  birds, 
considering  them  to  represent  an  undescribcd  form  of  Plucem, 
I  gave  the  name  of  Ploceus  rutledgii,  and  briefly  diagnosed 
the  species  as  similar  to  the  male  of  P.  bat/a  in  breeding, 
plumage,  but  easily  distinguishable  hy  the  larger  size  and 
the  entirely  yellow  under  surface  ('  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,'  July  1899,  p.  77).  As  one  of  the  birds 
was  more  stoutly  built  than  the  other,  and  was  constantly 
singing  and  weaving  grass  into  the  wire  of  the  cage,  I  thought 
that  the  two  specimens  were  possibly  a  pair,  the  more  so  as 
some  of  the  Weavers  show  very  little  sexual  difference  in 
plumage.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  birds  (which, 
according  to  Mr.  Rutledge's  stipulation,  I  had  kept  alive) 
began  to  change  into  undress  plumage,  and  in  this  dress  much 
resembled  the  corresponding  phase  of  our  common  Weaver 
of  this  district,  which,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  is 
called  P.  atrigula.  Their  colour  was,  however,  darker  and 
more  uniform,  and  closely  corresponded  with  that  of 
Mr.  Hume's  bird,  I  had  noticed  that  their  great  size 
was  a  point  of   resemblance  to  P.  megarhynchns,  and  the 
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assumption  of  a  similar  plumage  left  in  my  mind  no  doubt 
as  to  their  identity.  To  that  little-known  form  I  accordingly 
referred  them  in  a  paper  entitled  ''Notes  on  Phceido''* 
published  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  '  (vol.  hviii. 
pt.  ii.  1899).  Therein  I  gave  a  fuller  description  of  the 
summer  plumage^  which  the  birds  had  then  assumed,  taken 
from  them  when  in  full  colour^  which  I  quote  l)elow  : — 

**  General  colour  bright  yellow  (brightest  on  head  and  dull 
and  impure  on  rump),  with  the  following  exceptions  : — lores, 
round  the  eye  below,  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown  ;  a  dull. 
Mack  patch  on  each  side  of  the  breast  before  the  shoulder ; 
nape  and  hind  neck  dull  blackish  brown  ;  upper  back,  wings, 
and  tail  blackish  brown^  each  feather  edged,  entirely  or 
externally^  with  light  brown,  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
back  with  yellow ;  under  wing-coverts  dirty  white. 

''  Iris  bright  light  brown  ;  bill  black,  fleshy  white  at  base  ; 
feet  dark  brownish  fleshv,  claws  blackish  homv/' 

I  had  a  coloured  drawing  (Plate  I.  fig.  A)  of  the  finer 
bird  made  by  one  of  the  museum  artists,  A.  C.  Chowdhary, 
and  took  its  measurements  as  well  as  I  could.  The  length 
was  about  (j\  inches,  bill  from  gape  about  0*8,  wing  about  3, 
tail  about  2*1^  and  tarsus  about  0*95. 

The  same  bird^  when  out  of  summer  plumage,  had  its 
portrait  again  taken  (Plate  I.  fig.  B).  Both  specimens 
survived  the  winter,  and  in  due  course  reassumed  their 
yellow  garb,  without  the  slightest  alteration  from  that  which 
they  had  worn  when  I  first  saw  them ;  so  that  we  may,  I 
think,  fairly  conclude  that  captivity  had  not  aCTected  them 
in  any  way,  and  that  the  plumage  is  normal  and  definitely 
characteristic  of  the  breeding  male  of  the  species.  I  am 
now  quite  convinced  that  both  birds  are  malcs^  as  the  second 
specimen  has  been  singing  and  otherwise  comporting  itself 
in  a  more  masculine  manner  than  it  did  at  first. 

On  visiting  the  British  Museum,  iiheu  in  London  last 
August,  I  wan,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Cirant, 
enabled  to  inspect  the  series  of  Ploreus  atriffttla,  and  found 
that  I  could  easily  pick  out  therefrom  the  tyix'sof  Mr.  Hume's 
P.  megarhynchuB,  so  closely  did  their  plumage  correspond 
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with  that  which  I  had  seen  assumed  by  the  living  birds  above 
mentioned  when  in  uodress.  Mr.  Rutledge  had  obtained 
these  from  Naini  Tal,  though  no  doubt  they  had  not  been 
captured  there,  but,  like  the  types  of  P.  meffarhijnchHS,  at  a 
much  lower  elevation.  The  deadly  nature  of  the  climate  of 
the  Terai  at  the  season  when  these  birds  are  in  full  feather 
will,  no  doubt,  account  for  the  fact  that  the  breeding-plumage 
has  been  hitherto  unknown,  since  the  species  of  Ploceus,  at 
any  rate  when  breeding,  are  very  conspicuous  wherever  they 
occur. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  particular  form  is  really 
rare,  for  the  native  from  whom  Mr.  Rutledge  procured  the 
birds  last  year  did  not  succeed  iu  getting  any  to  bring  down 
to  Calcutta  this  season.  Mr.  Rutledge  had,  moreover,  never 
seen  the  bird  before  he  received  the  two  specimens  which  he 
sold  the  Museum,  and  his  experience  as  a  dealer  in  animals 
extends  over  forty  years.  This  fact  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
suggestion,  which  has  been  made  to  me  by  an  eminent 
ornithologist,  that  the  bird  might  possibly  have  been  im- 
ported. Moreover,  the  present  bird  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  description  of  any  African  species,  while  in  its  winter 
plumage,  as  has  been  already  said,  it  corresponds  very  closely 
with  Hume's  types  of  Plocemi  mfgnrhynchuii,  which  it  also 
resembles  in  size,  aa  may  be  judged  from  the  measurements 
alx)ve  given. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  obvious  that  Mr.  Hume's 
P.  megarhynchvs  is  a  good  and  valid  species,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  other  Indian  forms  of  Ploceua  by  the 
large  preponderance  of  yellow  in  its  coloration  when  in 
summer  plumage,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  its  more  uniformly 
stinted  winter  dress.  Its  large  size  is  n  less  important  cha- 
racter, as  in  this  respect  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equalled 
by  some  specimens  of  the  huff^hrcaated  form  which  iu  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  is  called  P.  atrigula.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  name  P.  megarhynckin  to  the  latter  bird  by 
Mr.  E.  W,  Oates  in  the  'Fauna  of  British  India'  is  thus 
shown  to  be  a  mistake,  and  the  question  that  now  remains 
to  be  solved  is  the  enact  range  of  the  large  yellow  species. 
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P.  megarhynchuM,  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Terai  region  below  Naini  Tal. 

I  append  the  synonymy  and  diagnosis  of  the  species  : — 

Ploceus  MEOARnYNcnus.     (Plate  I.) 

Ploceus  megarhynchits  Ilumc^  Ibij",  1809,  p.  357;  1871, 
pp.  36,  37:  id.  Stray  Feathers,  iii.  1875,  pp.  153,  400,  407; 
VI.  1878,  p.  400;  viii.  1879,  p.  100. 

Ploceus  atrigula  Sharpe,  Cat.  Birds  Rrit.  Mus.  vol.  xiii. 
(1890)  p.  491  (part.). 

Ploceus  megarhynchus  Oatcs,  Faun.  Brit.  Ind.,  Birds, 
vol.  ii.  (1890)  p.  177  (part.). 

Ploceus  rutledgii  Finn,  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  July  1899,  p.  77, 

Ploceus  megarhynchus  Finn,  J.  A.  S.  B.  Ixviii.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  250-252  (1899). 

Mas  in  vestiiu  astivo.  Maxima  ex  parte  corporis  flavus  ;  sed 
alis  cauHaque  fuscis  fulvo  mar^inatis;  necnon  nuchA 
atquc  maculft  pectorali  utrinque  sordide  ni;;ris ;  capitis 
lateribus  fusco  lavatis  maculam  formantibus :  rostro 
nigro,  ad  basin  caruco-albo ;  iridibus  castaneis ;  pcdibus 
otncurc  carneis. 

Has  in  vestiiu  hiemali.  Bninneus,  supra  spnrsim  fusco- 
striatus;  alis  cauduquc  fuscis  fulvo  marginatis;  guU 
pallidiore,  abdomine  cum  crisso  albo :  rostro  carneo- 
albo,  culmine  cum  apice  ni^^ro. 

Long.  circ.  G*5  poll. ;  rostrum  a  rictu  0'8  ;  ala  a  carpo  3 ; 
Cauda  circ.  2 ;  tarsus  circ.  0  9. 

Ois,  Similis  P.  baya  atque  P.  atrigul^tf  sod  in  ve^ititu  aestivo 
colore  flavo  in  totum  corpus  infra  extenso,  et  plerumque 
itatura  majore  facillimi  distinguendus ;  in  vestiiu  hiemali 
magnis  P.  atrigula  exemplis  persimilis,  sed  colore  obscuriore, 
atque  minus  striato  dignoscendus. 

Habitat  in  saltibui  subhimalayanis  infra  oppidum  "  Naini 
Tal "  dictum. 

EXPL.V NATION  OF  PI.ATE  I. 

PltTfun  tneyarhynrfiHn, 

Ptg.  \.  Mile  in  »uminer  pIuniSfTf*. 

B.  The  same  bird  in  iindrv«fl  plumsg^. 
Both  figures  are  taken  from  .xketches  made  at  Calcutta,  from  the  li^  ing 
bird,  br  A.  C.  Chowdharj. 
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VII.— I4*/  of  Birds  obtained  in  British  East  Africa.  By 
P.  J.  Jackson,  C.B.,  P.Z.S.— Part  II.*  With  Notes  by 
R.  BowDLER  Sharpe,  LL.D.  &c. 

(Plates  II.  &  III.) 

[In  this  paper  Mr.  Jackson  continues  the  account  of  his 
collection  down  to  the  end  of  the  Passeres.  The  number  of 
purely  West-African  species  which  occur  in  the  interior 
of  British  East  Africa  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  though 
Mr.  Oscar  Neumann's  expedition  had  already  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  presence  of  many  of  them. — R.  B.  S.] 

Fam.  L  A  N  1 1  D  iC. 

128.  Lanius  minor. 

Lanius  minor  Om. ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  157 
(1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  52  (1896). 

No.  106.   cJ .     Ndeva,  Teita,  April  4,  1898. 

This  Shrike  was  very  plentiful  in  pairs,  along  with  L.  coU 
lurio  and  L.  caudatus. 

No.  68.  c?  ad.  Kedong  Valley,  April  17,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Not  noticed  here  in  January, 
but  now  evidently  migrating  north  along  with  L,  collurio. 
Large  numbers  seen  all  along  the  road  from  Kikuyu  to  the 
Ravine. 

No.  82.  ?  ad.  Swamps  east  of  the  Ravine,  April  26, 
1896. 

No.  968.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  12,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  slaty  black.  Migrating  north. 
Only  a  few  seen  about. 

129.  Lanius  excubitorius, 

Lanius  excubitorius  (Prev.  et  Des  Murs) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1891,  p.  597  (Turquel)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  39 
(Mengo ;  Bukome)  ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  i.  p.  156 
(1894) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f .  O.  1900,  p.  263. 

Fiscus  excubitorius  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  52  (1896). 

a.  ^  ad.  Ntebi,  June  7,  1895.  Iris  crimson-brown; 
bill  black ;  feet  slate-colour,  scaly. 

•  See  <  Ibis,'  1899,  pp.  687-640, 
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No8.  255,  256.  ^  $  .  Elgeyu,  8700  feet,  Aug.  14,  1896. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black.     Plentiful  at  Njerops. 

[The  sexes  seem  to  be  exactly  alike  in  colour  and  markings. 
— R.  B.  S.] 

180.  Lanius  humeralis. 

Laniui  humeralis  Stanl. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  597; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  39  (Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  157  (189*);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  476 
(Tuago) ;  Ogilvic  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  149 ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1900,  p.  606. 

Fiscus  collaris  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  51,  partim  (189!)j. 

Lanius  collaris  hnwtralis  O.  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  264. 

No.  49.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  23,  1896.  Iris 
brown;  bill  black;  feet  dull  slate.  Very  plentiful  at  the 
Ravine  in  the  shambas,  where  they  can  command  a  good 
view  of  their  surroundings  from  some  bare  branch. 

Nos.  106,  115.   i  ad.     Ravine,  June  20,  23,  1896. 

No.  187.  c?  jwv.  Ravine,  July  21,  1896.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  black,  with  gape  yellow  ;  feet  slaty  black. 

No.  232.  <Jjuv.  MountElgon,5(X)0feet,Aug.  10, 1899. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  dull  brownish  black,  with  lower  mandible 
bluish  flesh-colour;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

No.  436.  ;  juv.  Ravine,  Dec.  11,  1896.  Bill  hrowninh 
black ;  feet  black. 

No.  575.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  29, 1897.  Very  plentiful, 
building  in  a  small  tree  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  Tiircc 
eggs.     Shot  on  leaving  nest. 

Nos.  669,  <J  ad. ;  670,  ?  juv.     Ravine,  July  18,  1897. 

No.  919.   i  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  March  25,  1898. 

No.  1149.  S  juv.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  25,  1898. 
Iris  brown;  bill  brownish  black,  lower  mandible  horn-blue; 
feet  horn-blue. 

131.  Lanius  mackin.vom. 

Lamus  mackinnoni  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  pp.  414, 59(>,  pi.  xiii. 
(Bugemaia) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  40  (Bukoba) ;  id. 
V5g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  157  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  52  (1896). 
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No.  155.  cJ  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  6,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

No.  164.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  7,  1896.  This 
bird  has  a  patch  of  russet-brown  under  the  wings,  not 
observable  when  they  are  closed. 

No.  994.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  15,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  brown. 

No.  1238.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  26,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

[By  some  mistake  the  typical  specimen  described  by  me 
in  'The  Ibis '  for  1891  (p.  596)  was  recorded  as  an  RdnM  female. 
This  was  a  misprint  for  "  male,'^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  bird  then  known  was  a  male. 

Mr.  Jackson  now  sends  the  female,  which  is  like  the  male, 
but  differs  in  one  noteworthy  respect,  in  that  it  has  a  chestnut 
patch  on  the  flanks,  as  in  the  species  of  Fiscus.  Wing  3*5 
inches.  This  character  and  its  white-tipped  tail-feathers 
suggest  that  it  may  more  reasonably  be  placed  in  the  latter 
sub-genus  than  in  Lanius,  and  in  this  case  its  name  would 
be  Fiscm  mackinnoni. — R.  B.  S.] 

132.  Lanius  collurio. 

Lanius  collurio  Linn.;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  595;  Reichen. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  457  (1894)  ;  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  580  (Machako's) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  265. 

Enneocionus  collurio  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  53  (1896). 

No8.  104,  105.  cf  ?  .  Ndeva,  Teita,  April  7,  1892.  Bill 
black  at  tip,  horn-blue  at  base  ;  feet  dark  slate-colour ;  iris 
brown. 

This  bird  was  very  plentiful  in  Teita  in  April  1892,  when 
it  was  doubtless  on  its  way  north  to  its  breeding-grounds. 
It  was  also  very  abundant  at  Machako's,  some  200  miles 
further  north,  in  April  1889.  As  I  noticed  a  great  number  of 
pairs,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  certain  individuals  were 
remaining  to  breed,  especially  as  the  country  was  interspersed 
with  thick  thorn- bushes  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

[I  think  that  it  is  unlikely  that  L.  collurio  would  breed  in 
East  Africa.     The  birds  were  probably  only  on  their  north- 
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ward  migration.    The  specimens  are  in  lovely  plumage. — 
R.  B.  S.] 

No.  422.  Juv.  Ravine^  Man,  Nov.  20, 1896.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  fleshy- white  hom-colour,  with  dusky  tip;  feet  dusky 
horn-blue.  The  first  seen  since  the  beginning  of  May.  These 
birds  are  evidently  on  their  way  south. 

138.  Lanius  caudatus. 

Laniui  caudatui  Cab.;  Reichen.  V5g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  156  (1894) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  2M. 

FUcui  caudatus  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  52  (1896). 

No.  107.   (J.     Ndeva,  Teita,  April  7,  1893. 

This  Shrike  is  very  common  along  the  coast,  west  to  Kili- 
manjaro, and  north  to  Machako's.  Although  I  have  many 
times  found  its  nest  with  young,  I  have  never  seen  the 
egg*  It  appears  to  breed  any  time  from  April  to  September. 
The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Common  Blackbird,  and  i^ 
generally  found  in  a  thick  thorn-bush  from  5  to  10  feet  from 
the  ground. 

134.  Drtoscopus  punbbris. 

DryoMCopui  funebrii  (Hartl.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  598 
(Nroni) ;  Reichenow,  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  38  ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  162  (1894);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  478 
(Sillul)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  54  (1896) ;  Ogilvie  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  147. 

Laniariui  funebriM  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  409;  id.  op. 
cit.  1900,  p.  271. 

a.  Ad.     Kinani. 

No.  71.   S  a<l.     Kibwesi,  3000  feet,  March  31,  1892. 

This  is  another  bird  which  is  confined  to  the  very  dense 
bush,  and,  though  rarely  seen,  is  decidedly  plentiful.  It  has 
a  peculiar  soft  musical  call,  which,  though  difficult  to  describe, 
when  once  heard  cannot  be  mistaken. 

135.  Drtoscopus  suahblicus. 

Dryo9copH$  cubla  (Shaw) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutNch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  164  (1894). 

Drya$copu»  cubla  Muaheiicus  O.  Neum.  J.  f .  0. 1899,  p.  41 4 ; 
id.  op.  cit.  1900,  p.  271. 
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No.  68.  $  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  18, 1892.  Iris 
crimson ;  feet  horn-blue ;  bill  black. 

136.  Dryoscopus  major. 

Laniarius  mqjor  Hartl.  Beitr.  Om.  W.-Afr.  p.  51,  pi.  5 ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  54  (1896). 

Dryoscopus  albifasciatus  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  598  (Mt. 
Elgon). 

Dryoscopus  major  (Hartl.) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  38 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  163  (1894:  Usegua 
N'guni). 

Laniarius  athiopicus  major  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1899,  p.  406 ; 
op.  cit.  1900,  p.  270. 

No.  44.   c?  ad.     Ntebi,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

Nos.  92,  93.  c?  ?  ad.  Ravine,  June  17,  1896.  Iris  dull 
crimson ;  bill  black ;  feet  horn-blue. 

Nos.  161,  162.  c?  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  8,  1896. 
For  the  most  part  in  pairs  in  thick  bush. 

No.  216.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  8700  feet,  Aug.  3,  1896.  Bill 
black,  base  horn-blue. 

Nos.  319,  320.  c?  ad.    Kamassia,  6000  feet,  Aug.  23, 1896. 

No.  402.    ?  ad.    Ravine,  Oct.  8,  1896. 

No.  555.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  March  25, 1897.  Plentiful  and 
always  in  pairs*     In  thick  bush. 

No.  656.    ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  16,  1897. 

No.  880.   c?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  17,  1898. 

No.  944.   (^  ad.     Kakamega,  Ichuku  river,  April  7,  1898. 

No.  1080.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  7,  1898. 

This  fine  Shrike  is  almost  invariably  found  in  pairs,  and 
either  in  or  on  the  outskirts  of  thick  bush.  Its  cry  may  be 
heard  throughout  the  day  in  the  localities  it  frequents,  but  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  call-note  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  two  birds  are  nearly  always  quite  close  together 
when  they  give  utterance  to  it.  It  has  a  beautiful  belUlike 
note.  The  cock  bird  repeats  it  three  times,  the  hen  only 
once.  I  have  several  times  watched  them  in  the  act  of 
calling. 

No.  1081.    $  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  7,  1898. 
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No.  1215.   ^  ad.     Naudi,  6500  feet,  June  17,  1898. 

No.  1264.   (J  ad.         „  „  July  3,  1898.      Iris 

brown ;  bill  dull  slaty  black ;  feet  bright  horn-blue.  Evidently 
a  bird  of  the  year,  hatched  probably  in  March  or  April. 

187.  Davoscopus  pringlii. 

Dryoscopus pringlei  Jackson,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  iii.  p.  iii  (1893) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  55  (1896)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  416. 

No.  5.   i  juv.     Mauungu  Wilderness,  Dec.  29,  1891. 

No.  91.  S  &d.  Between  River  Tsavo  aud  Kufuuiika, 
April  5,  189i.  Iris  crimson ;  bill  black,  base  of  lower 
mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  horn-blue. 

Both  these  birds  were  shot  in  the  thick  thorny  wilderness 
so  common  in  East  Africa.  D,  salinut  and  D.  cubla  arc 
more  confined  to  the  thick  evergreen  forests  and  arc  very 
partial  to  mango  and  other  big  trees.  /).  pringlii  is  such 
a  small  species  that  it  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  either 
2).  gambtn$is  or  D.  cubla, 

[Although  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  to  this 
species  being  very  Kke  IK  gambensi»  but  much  smaller 
does  not  suggest  that  the  two  birds  are  very  distinct,  yet,  on 
comparison,  they  will  be  found  to  be  so,  and  the  female  bird 
is  quite  different  from  the  hen  of  JJ.  gambensis.  It  is 
uniform  light  ashy  brown  above,  with  whitish  edgings  to  ttu* 
wing-coverts  and  quills ;  the  lores  are  whitish,  the  ear- 
coverts  ashy  brown ;  cheeks  and  throat  white,  as  also  the 
abdomen  ;  the  fore-neck,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body 
washed  with  light  ochreous;  thighs  ashy  brown;  under 
tail-coverts  and  under  wing-coverts  white.  Total  length 
5*6  inches,  culmen  0*65,  wing  2*6,  tail  23,  tarsus  0*8. 

The  specimen  here  described  was  obtained  by  Mr.  F.Gillett 
on  the  Webi  Shebeli  River  on  the  5th  of  Septeml>er,  1894, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  female  knonn.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  JJ.  pringlii  is  the  same  as  Ilartlaub's 
J),  kamatus  from  Somali-land  (P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  106), 
which  has  never  been  rediscovered  since  Spoke  procured  the 
first  specimen  at  Kaieh. — R.  B.  S.] 
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138.    DbYOSCOPUS  NYANZiB. 

DryoMcopuSj  sp.  incogn.,  Sharpe^  Ibis^  1891^  p.  598. 

Dryoscopus  malzacii  nyanste  O.  Neumann^  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  412 ;  op.  cit.  1900,  p.  272. 

Dryoscopus gambensis  (necLicht.);  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892, 
p.  37. 

a.  c?  ad.     Ntebi,  May  4,  1895. 

No.  40.    ?  ad.     Ntebi,  Oct.  1,  1895. 

b.  ^  ad.  Busoga,  Nov.  15,  1894.  Iris  orange;  bill 
black ;  feet  horn-blue. 

No.  192.    ?  juv.     Ravine,  July  23,  1896. 

No.  201.   c?  ad.     Ravine,  July  25,  1896. 

No.  666.   c?  ad.     Ravine,  July  18,  1897. 

No.  667.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  18,  1897.  Bill  black ; 
lower  mandible  horn-blue;  feet  slate-colour;  iris  crimson- 
orange. 

No.  695.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  July  25,  1897.  Feet  greenish 
slate. 

No.  699.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  July  27,  1897. 

No.  1240.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  26, 1898.  Iris 
bright  orange,  fading  into  yellow  round  the  pupil.     Scarce. 

No.  1262.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  3,  1898. 
Stomach  contained  beetles,  for  which  the  bird  hunts  in  the 
thick  foliage  of  trees. 

[As  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  points  out,  while  the  males  of 
D.  gambensis  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the  various 
parts  of  Africa  in  which  they  occur,  there  are  very  decided 
differences  in  the  female  birds.  Thus  the  forms  must  be 
determined  on  the  females  alone,  and  in  this  connection  we 
find  that  they  can  be  separated  into  two  sections  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  the  head — 2>.  gambensis  and  D,  congtcus 
having  a  grey  head  and  a  grey  or  light  brown  back,  while 
D.  malzacii,  D,  nyanzce,  and  2>.  erythrecB  all  have  brown  backs 
and  blackish-brown  heads  very  slightly  darker  than  the 
mantle;  the  three  last-named  species  also  have  decidedly 
smaller  biUs.  The  bird  which  I  call  2).  congicus  is  from 
Ste.  Antoine  and  Cond^  on  the  Lower  Congo  (specimen  m  of 
Gadow's  Cat.  B.  viii.  p.  147).      The  Cond^  specimen  is  in 
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the  Shelley  Collection,  and  Mr.  Neumann  thinks  that  both 
will  torn  out  to  be  females  of  D.  angolensis.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  the  case,  for  they  hare  black  legs.  The  heads 
are  dull  slaty  grey,  contrasting  with  the  brownish  colour  of 
the  back,  from  which  the  lower  back  and  rump  scarcely 
differ.  The  chief  distinction,  however,  lies  in  the  deep 
cinnamon-colour  of  the  under  surface,  the  wing-coverts  and 
quills  being  also  edged  with  cinnamon.  The  black  mantle 
of  the  male  generally  shows  some  traces  of  brownish  edges 
to  the  feathers.  D.  gambensis  is  also  a  large-billed  form, 
the  female  being  light  ashy  brown  above,  with  the  head 
scarcely  greyer;  the  edges  to  the  wing-coverts  and  the  tint 
of  the  under  surface  are  both  very  pale  cinnamon,  quite 
different  from  the  rich  colour  of  D.  congicui.  The  male  of 
2).  gambensis  seems  always  to  have  the  mantle  glossy  blue- 
black  like  the  head. 

D.  malzacii  is  very  like  D.  gambensis,  but  certainly  has  a 
smaller  bill,  and  the  female  is  brown  above  with  a  darker 
brown  or  blackish  head. 

2).  eryihrea  of  Neumann  belongs  also  to  the  small-billed 
group,  but  has  a  decidedly  darker  female  with  a  blacker  head 
and  the  under  surface  of  a  deeper  ochreous  tint.  To  this 
race  I  believe  all  Lord  Lovat's  specimens  belong  (r/.  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  147),  but  Enler's  collections  from  Bogos-land 
apparently  comprise  examples  of  both  D,  eryihrem  and  D. 
malzacii,  I  notice  also  that  Lord  Lovat's  birds  were  collected 
in  February,  whereas  the  others  (D.  malzacii)  were  obtained 
in  July.  They  are  decidedly  paler  underneath,  and  appear 
to  me  to  be  in  worn  plumage,  which  may  account  for  the 
lighter  brown  of  the  upper  surface,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  these  two  races  can  be  separated. 

In  D.  nyanza,  which  is  the  third  small-billed  form,  the 
female  is  of  a  rich  colour  below,  deep  ochreous  like  the  hen 
of  D,  gambensiz,  but  not  so  cinnamon  as  D,  congivuz.  The 
bai'k  of  the  male  generally  shows  a  wash  of  brown  on  the 
mantle.  Two  males  from  Ntebi  and  Uusoga  have  rather 
larger  bills  than  some  of  the  other*  and  show  an  approach 
to  D.  congicui. — U.  B.  S.] 
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139.  Drtoscopus  nandbnsis.     (Plate  II.  fig.  1.) 
Dryoscopus  nandensis  Sharpe^  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  28 

(Nov.  1900). 

Similis  D.  angolensi  et  pedibus  rubentibus;  pileo  nigro, 
schistaceo  induto,  et  rostro  eonspicue  minore  distin- 
guendus.  Long.  tot.  6*5  poU.^  culm.  0*8^  alee  3*3^ 
caudae  2*75,  tarsi  0*9. 

No.  1253.  c?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  29,  1892.  Iris 
bright  claret-colour,  with  fine  inner  ring  of  bright  crimson ; 
bill  brownish  blacky  with  rather  paler  tip  and  edges  horn- 
white;  feet  flesh-colour,  with  a  bluish  shade.  The  first 
example  seen.  It  was  creeping  about  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  tall  tree. 

[This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  D.  angolensis,  of 
which  we  have  the  type  in  the  British  Museum.  It  differs, 
however,  in  its  much  smaller  bill,  which  is  homy  white  at 
the  tip,  and  it  is  of  a  somewhat  clearer  pearl-grey  below, 
with  a  white  throat  and  abdomen.  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann,  in 
his  revision  of  the  Laniarians  (J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  410),  has 
placed  D.  angolensis  in  close  proximity  to  D.  gambensis  and 
its  allies.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  belongs  to  a 
different  section  of  the  genus  distinguished  by  the  reddish 
legs.  The  female,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  described  by 
Dr.  Reichenow  (J.  f.  O.  1896,  p.  26)  as  having  the  ''  Fusse 
hellrotlich.''— R.  B.  S.] 

140.  Dryoscopus  luehderi. 

Laniarius  luehderi  Reichenow,  J.  f.  O.  1874,  p.  101 ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  53  (1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  400. 

Dryoscopus  coronatus  Sharpe,  F.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  205, 
pi.  xxiii.  fig.  2. 

Laniarius  castaneiceps  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  pp.  445,  598; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p,  53  (1896). 

Nos.  986,  987.  cf  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  13, 
1898.  Iris  dull  brown;  bill  black;  feet  horn-blue.  First 
seen.     In  thick  bush  in  forest-belts. 

No.    990.    c?  ad,     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  15,  1898. 

No.  1009.    ?  ad.  „  „         April  19,  1898. 
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No.  1102.  6  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  12,  1898.  Iris 
dark  crimson-brown. 

No.  1142.   6  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  24,  1898. 

[On  comparing  Mr.  Jackson's  series  with  the  type 
specimen  of  D.  coronatuM  from  Gaboon,  I  am  unable  to 
find  any  differences  between  them,  and  my  L.  casianeiceps, 
founded  on  two  young  birds,  must  be  suppressed. 

The  female  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  male,  and  a  pair 
measure  as  follows  : — 

?  •  Total  length  7-4,  culmen  085,  wing  8*4,  tail  29, 
tarsus  1-2. 

d.  Total  length  7*4,  culmen  0*9,  wing  345,  tail  3  0, 
tarsus  1-2.— R.  B.  S.] 

141.  Laniarius  brythrooastbr. 

LaniariuM  erythrogaster  (Cretsschm.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  599  (Turquel) ;  Rcichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  38  (Bussisi ; 
Itale) ;  id.  Vog.  dcutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  159  (1894) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  54  (1896);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  148; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  407 ;  id.  op.  cit.  1900,  p.  270. 

a.   d  ad.     N'tebi,  May  31,  1895. 

Nos.  254,  263.  d  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  14,  15, 
1896.  Iris  straw-colour ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Plentiful  in 
the  Molo  valley. 

142.  Lakiarius  chrysogastkr. 

Laniariui  chrygoga$ter  (Sw.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  600. 

Laniariui  tulphttreipectus  (Less.)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  159,  fig.  72  (189 1). 

MalaconoluM  sulphureipectui  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  56 
(1896). 

Cotmophonewt  9ulphwreojiectu$  iuaMicuM  0.  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1899,  p.  895 ;  id.  op.  cit.  1900,  p.  269. 

No.  27.  d .  Kibweii,  3000  feet,  March  4,  1892.  This 
bird  is  confined  to  the  dense  bush,  and  though  fairly 
plentiful  on  Mauda  and  Loimu  islands,  iu  Witu  and  other 
suitable  places,  it  is  rarely  seen. 

a.  Ad.     Ukambani,  Oct.  1891. 
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No.  287.  d  ad.  Njemps,  3700  feet,  Aug.  18,  1896. 
Bill  black ;  feet  horn-blue;  iris  brown. 

No.  288.   s  ad.     Njemps,  3700  feet,  Aug.  18,  1896. 

[Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  (J.  f.  O.  1899,  p.  395)  has  divided 
this  well-known  species  into  four  races.  The  typical  Cos^ 
mophoneus  sulphureipectus,  according  to  him,  is  from  West 
Africa,  has  a  yellow  forehead,  a  well-developed  yellow  super- 
ciliary streaky  and  black  ear-coverts.  This  last  is  the  only 
character  of  any  value  in  Mr.  Neumann's  diagnosis. 

The  South-African  form  (C.  similis)  is  supposed  to  differ  in 
its  orange-coloured  frontal  band  and  in  having  the  ear-coverts 
black  or  greyish  black.  The  latter  character  again  holds 
good  only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  larger  and  more  developed 
breast-spot,  on  which  Mr.  Neumann  relies,  is  not  a  character 
of  importance,  a  Fantee  bird  not  being  distinguishable  in  this 
respect  from  a  Swazi-land  example.  The  orange-colour  on 
the  edges  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  is  also  a  character  found 
in  West-  and  South- African  specimens.  These  last  features 
are  not  of  specific  value,  and  seem  to  me  to  depend  upon 
age;  the  older  birds  having  more  orange  on  the  frontal 
band  and  breast  and  more  of  an  orange  tint  on  the  tail. 

The  East- African  form  (L.  suahelicus)  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Neumann,  a  yellow  frontal  band,  while  the  yellow  super- 
ciliary streak  extends  only  a  little  above  the  eye,  and  the 
ear-coverts  are  grey.  After  comparing  Mr.  Jackson's  series 
with  a  number  of  specimens  from  different  parts  of  South 
Africa,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  failed  to  discover  the 
slightest  cause  for  separating  the  two  forms.  A  Landana 
bird  also  seems  to  be  L.  similis  and  not  true  L.  sulphur eipect us, 
nor  do  I  believe  L.  modestus,  Bocage,  to  be  different  [cf. 
Neumann,  /.  c.  p.  396).— R.  B.  S.] 

143.  Laniarius  appkoximans. 

Laniarius  approximans  (Cab.) ;  Reichcn.  Yog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  159,  fig.  71  (1894) ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  137  (Witu). 

Malaconotus  approximans  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  57 
(1896)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f .  O.  1899,  p.  892  j  id.  op.  cit.  1900, 
p.  269. 
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No.  838.  i  ad.  Kamassia,  6500  feet,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
Bill  black;  feet  horn-blue;  iris  bright  yellow. 

144.    NlLAUS  MINOR. 

Nilaus  minar  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479 ;  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  i.  p.  53  (1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  273. 

No.  40.    ?  .     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  9,  1892. 

No.  56.   cf.  n  »         March  15,   1892.     Bill 

black,  base  of  lower  inaudible  horn-blue ;  feet  horn-blue ; 
iris  brown. 

These  were  the  first  and  only  two  specimens  I  saw  in  1892. 
On  March  6th  I  found  them  building  their  nest,  so  gave  them 
six  days  to  allow  them  to  finish  building  and  lay  eggs.  On 
the  9th  I  shot  the  female  as  it  left  the  nest,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  male  till  the  15th,  although  it  never 
left  the  locality,  and  constantly  kept  up  its  csU,  which  was 
easily  recognisable.  The  nest,  which  is  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  is  neatly  made  of  lichens,  and  lined  with  fibre,  and 
was  placed  on  the  branch  of  an  acacia  tree  at  a  height  of  25 
feet.  It  is  not  unlike  a  Chaffinch's.  The  eggs,  two  in  number, 
are  of  a  grey  stone-colour,  rather  sparingly  spotted  with 
black,  with  larger  spots  of  very  dark  brown  shading  into  the 
ground-colour  on  their  edgcs« 

Nos.  367,  368.   ^  ad.    Njemps,  Sept.  19,  1896. 

[This  species  differs  from  A^.  capensis  in  having  the  median 
dorsal  streak  tinged  with  fawn-colour  and  not  so  white.  The 
lower  back  is  white  in  the  centre,  slightly  varied  with  black- 
edged  feathers  and  having  the  sides  mostly  black.  In 
N.  capensis  the  lower  back  is  entirely  occUated  with  black- 
edged  white  feathers,  and  these  are  characteristic  of  the  female 
also.  In  iV.  minor  the  wing  is  scarcely  more  than  3  inches 
long,  though  one  of  Mr.  Jackson's  specimens  from  Njemps 
has  the  wing  3*2.  The  British  ^luseum  also  contains  a 
specimen  of  this  small  Bush-Shrike  from  Tcita,  presented  by 
Sir  Robert  Harvey.— R.  B.  S.] 

145.    NlCATOE  CULORIS. 

Nicator  chlorts  (Less.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  50  (1896) ; 
Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  Club,  vi.  p.  xlviii  (1897  :  NtebiK 
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a.  S  ad.     Ntebi,  Aug.  3,  1895. 

b.  ^  tid.         „      Aug.  9,  1895. 

c.  (J  ad.  „  Aug.  15, 1895.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  dusky 
black ;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

d.  ^  ad.    Busoga^  Not.  16,  1894.     In  thick  bush. 

146.  Telephonus  seneoalus. 

Telephonus  senegalus  (L.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis^  1891,  p.  601 ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  158  (1894)  ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  55  (1896)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  267. 

No.  33.  (J .  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  7,  1892.  Irides 
blue ;  bill  black  ;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

This  bird  is  very  plentiful,  and  is  one  of  the  few  species 
in  East  Africa  that  has  a  song.  It  sings  on  the  wing^  and 
much  resembles  the  Tree-Pipit  in  this  respect.  It  may  often 
be  seen  taking  a  short  flight  200  feet  or  so  in  the  air,  and 
descending  with  an  undulating  jerky  motion. 

Noe.  696,  697.  c?  ad.  Bavine,  Mau,  July  26,  1897. 
Bill  black ;  feet  pale  horn-blue ;  iris  dark  slaty  blue. 

147.  Telephonus  emini. 

Telephonus  minor  (nee  Reichen.);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  600. 

Telephonus  emini  Reichen. ;  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  159 
(1894:  Bukoba) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  55  (1896). 

Telephonus  australis  emini  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  266. 

a.  Ad.  N'tebi,  June  6,  1895.  Bill  black ;  feet  horn- 
blue ;  iris  brown. 

Nos.  91,  99.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  June  17,  19,  1896. 
Iris  brown,  with  inner  ring  of  stone-grey. 

No.  273.  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  16,  1896. 
Very  plentiful.     Sings  on  the  wing  like  a  Tree-Pipit. 

No.  281.  c?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  17,  1896. 
Nest  of  roots,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Bullfinch,  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  dead  bush,  surrounded  by  long  grass.  Eggs 
two. 

No.  326.  S  ad.  Kamassia,  Aug.  26,  1896.  Iris  brown, 
the  lower  half  only  with  inner  ring  of  blue-grey ;  bill  black ; 
feet  horn-blue. 
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No.  346.  i  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  Aug.  30,  1896.  Iris 
stone-grey. 

No.  396.  i  ad.     Kamassiii,  Sept.  29,  1896. 

No.  720.   i  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  5,  1897. 

No.  803.   cJ  ad.         „  „  Aug.  23,  1897. 

No.  858.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  13,  1898.  Iris 
brown,  with  an  inner  ring  of  dull  grey. 

No.  972.  i  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  13,  1898.  Iris 
dark  brown,  with  an  inner  ring  of  pale  brown. 

No.  973.   cf  ad.     Nandi,  April  12,  1898. 

No.  984.   i  ad.         „       April  13,  1898. 

No.  1084.  ?  ad.  „  May  9,  1898.  Iris  brown  ;  bill 
black,  the  lower  mandible  slaty  blue. 

No.  1203.   i  ad.     Nandi,  June  11,  1898. 

No.  1208.    ?  ad.         „       June  13,  1898. 

No.  1210.    ?  ad.  „       June    11,    1898.     Iris   brown, 

with  inner  ring  of  dark  lilac. 

[T.  emini  is  a  very  dark  form  of  T.  irivirgatui  (Smith)  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  greyish  flanks 
(slightly  tinged  with  buff).  I  consider  Colonel  Manning's 
specimens  from  Karonga  in  Nyasa-land  to  be  also  T.  emini. 

T.  minor  is  a  pale  little  bird,  which  the  British  Museum 
has  from  Tetc  on  the  Zambesi  and  from  the  Usambara  Hills, 
obtained  in  both  places  by  Sir  John  Kirk.  It  has  light  flanks 
and  under  tail-coverts  very  pale  fawn  or  creamy  buff,  and  has 
scarcely  any  grey  on  the  chest,  so  that  the  throat  and  centre 
of  the  body  appear  purer  white  than  in  any  of  the  allied 
races.  T.  minor^  according  to  Dr.  Rcichenow  (Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  158)  has  a  wide  range  in  East  Africa,  but 
Mr.  Jackson  has  never  met  with  it. — II.  B.  S.] 

1P$.    TeLErilONUS  JAMBSl. 

Telephonui  jameti  Shelley  ;  Sharpc,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  601  ;  id. 
P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  56  (1896); 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1K98,  p.  138  (Witu). 

No.  89.   <f .     Ngavumga  Ngomcni-TiiaYo,  April  4,  1892. 

This  is  the  first  s|iecimen  that  1  have  procured  so  far  south, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Rivers  T»avo  and  Sabaki 
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are  probably  its  soathero  limit.  At  Lsmu  it  is  rery  common, 
uid  it  is  &leo  very  plentiFal  in  the  bushy  country  of  Earakaa, 
a  district  of  the  Suk  country  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  a« 
Somali-kad,  where  it  was  first  obtained.  At  Lamu  I  once 
found  a  nest  with  two  young  in  it.  It  was  placed  ia  a 
small  busb,  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  was  built  of  small 
twigs,  fibres,  &c.,  beiug  not  nalike  that  of  our  Bullfinch. 

149.  TELErnoNUs  minutdb, 

Te^homu  mtnu/tu  Hartl.;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  39 
(Mengo) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  159  (1894) ;  OgiMe 
Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  146. 

£oc4jria  miwUa  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  53  (1896). 

No.  140.  ¥  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  2,  1896.  First 
seen.    Bill  black  ;  feet  slate-colour ;  iris  pink. 

No.  640.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  May  6,  1897.  Feet  dark  bom- 
blue.  Rare.  Nest  and  two  eggs.  Nest  woven  on  to  three 
dead  stalks  like  Reed- Warbler's  and  made  entirely  of  rootlets 
and  cobwebs. 

No.  969.  [  ?  ad.]     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  12,  1898. 

No.  102 1.    ?  ad.         „  „  April  22, 1898.    Feet 

dusky  horn-blue.  Is  very  partial  to  marshes  and  is  rarely 
seen  far  from  them. 

No.  1054.    %  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  2,  1898. 

No.  1113.    $  ad.     Kakamega,  May  15,  1698. 

No.  1205.  ^  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  12,  1898. 
Breeding.  Nest,  coataining  two  eggs,  placed  in  a  small 
hush  in  a  swamp.     Very  much  exposed. 

Fam.  Phionopida, 

150.  PaiONOFS  rOLlOLOPHVS. 

I'rionopt  poliolophut  Fischer  &  Keichen.  J.  E.  O.  1884, 
p.  180  (Lake  Naivasha) ;  Reicben.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  162  (1894)  (Lake  Naivasha);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  49 
(1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  275. 

No.  65.  S  ad.  Kedong  Valley,  April  17,  1896.  Iris 
bright  yellow ;  eyelids  dark  slate-colonr ;  hilt  black ;  feet 
oraogc.     Obtained  out  of  small  flock. 
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No.  66.  (J  juv.  Kedong  Valley,  April  17,  1896.  Feet 
pale  orange. 

[A  very  distinct  species.  It  has  a  long  crest  like  P.  plu- 
maiHi,  but  composed  of  slaty-grey  plumes.  The  fore  part  of 
the  crown  and  sides  of  face  are  pearly  grey^  recalling 
P.  ialacomoj  and  the  white  greater  coverts  and  white-edged 
secondaries  are  also  like  those  of  P.  talacoma,  and  differ  from 
the  entirely  black  wings  of  P.  crisiaius. 

One  of  Mr.  Jackson's  specimens  is  a  young  bird.  It  is 
much  more  dingily  coloured  than  the  adnlt^  the  general  colour 
of  the  upper  surface  disclosing  a  tinge  of  brown;  the  white 
on  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  is  not  quite  so  much 
extended;  the  head  is  of  a  dingy  grey ;  and  the  crest-feathers 
are  shorter  and  of  a  dull  slate-colour. — R.  B.  S.] 

151.    SiGMODUS  GRACULINUS. 

Sigmodui  reizii  graculinu9   (Cab.) ;    O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  274. 
a.  Ad.     Samia,  Kavirondo,  Nov.  1894. 
[Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  (Om.  MB.,  June  1899,  pp.  89-91) 
has  given  a  review  of  the  genus  Sigmodus,  and  recognises 
the  following  races  of  the  S.  reizii  group : — 

Siffmodus  reizii  nigricant, 
„  „      (typical). 

,,  „     iniermedius, 

„  „     tricolor. 

99  u     gracuHnui. 

Of  the  first  four  forms  with  a  white  band  on  the  primaries 
below,  the  British  Museum  seems  to  have  the  true  S.  reizii 
from  Damara-Iand  {ef.  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  iii.  p.  32^).  From 
the  Congo  [Sharpe  Coll.)  and  from  Humbe  (Shelley  ColL) 
are  two  specimens  obtained  by  Anchieta,  apparently 
Sigmodui  nigricanM  of  Neumann,  which  therefore  is  not 
confined  to  Northern  Angola,  as  its  describer  believed. 
As  regards  the  blue  or  green  gloifs  on  the  black  head  and 
underparts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  in  the 
Museum  specimens ;  but  in  true  S.  reizii  the  brown  back  is 
certainly   more  sharply  defined    from    the   head   than    in 
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S.  mgrieant,  in  which,  as  Mr.  NeamaoD  justly  remarks,  tbe 
black  of  the  head  fades  off  gradually  into  the  black  of  the 
back. 

Sigmotba  intermedius  I  cannot  judge  of,  as  the  Museum 
poBieases  no  specimens  from  Tanganyika  or  tke  Victoria 
Nyaoia.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Neumann  as  a  little  lighter 
in  colonr  than  typical  S.  retiii. 

S.  tricolor,  of  which  we  have  the  types  in  the  Musenm,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Zambesi  and  Nyasa  regions,  whence  we 
hare  a  considerable  series.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  tint 
of  the  back,  and  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Neumann's  western 
races  of  8.  retzii ;  but  I  believe  the  variation  as  regards 
S.  tricolor  to  be  due  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plum^e,  the 
darker  ones  being  those  in  fresher  feathering.  The  Museum 
has  examples  of  S.  tricolor  from  Oliphant's  River  in  the 
Transvaal  {T.  Ayrea),  and  from  Mozambique  (H.  S.  H. 
Cavmdith  :  cf.  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  118).  To  tbe  north- 
ward in  East  Africa,  we  have  specimens  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  Mamboio,  and  Ugogo,  obtained  by  Sir  John  Kirk 
(Shelley.P.Z.  S.  1881,p.  581),  as  well  as  from  the  Usambara 
Hills,  Here  and  at  Mamboio  also  occurs  true  8.  gracu- 
Hnus  Cab.,  a  species  represented  in  the  Museum  from 
Dar-es- Salaam,  Mombasa,  and  Lamu  \  but  from  the  Usam- 
bara Hills  are  two  specimens  showing  only  a  faint  trace  of 
the  white  spots  on  the  primaries,  and  suggestive  of  the 
interbreeding  of  S.  tricolor  and  S.  graculinu». 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  more  northern  specimens 
of  8.  tricolor,  from  Ugogo  and  other  places  in  East  Africa, 
are  ofa  decidedly  lighter  drab  colour  on  the  back  than  is  the 
case  with  the  Nyasa  series  as  a  whole;  but  in  the  latter  are 
many  light-backed  individuals,  and  an  absolute  intergrada- 
tion  between  dark  and  light  forms  can  be  traced. — R.  B.  S.] 

152.  Bbadyornis  murinus. 

Bradyomia  murinus  Finsch  &  Hartl. ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  152  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  93 
(1896) ;  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  580  (N'Goleni,  Machako's)  j 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  258. 

SIR.  Vlll. — VOL,  I.  E 
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Bradyomh  oate$i  Sharpe,  Ibis^  1897,  p.  510  (Zulu- 
land). 

No.  72.  S  ad.  Gil  Gil  River,  April  21,  1896.  Bill 
black,  base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  black  ;  iris 
brown.  Saw  three  or  four  of  them  together  flying  along  in 
front  of  me  after  the  manner  of  Honey-guides. 

No.  341.     S  ad.     Kamassia,  G500  feet,  Aug.  24,  1896. 

No.  475.  S  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  Feb.  21,  1897.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

No.  592.     i  ad.     Ravine,  March  81,  1897. 

158.  Bradyornis  subalaris. 

BradyomU  subalaris  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  718, 
pi.  clviii.  fig.  1. 

No.  310.  cf  ad.  Klgeyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  20,  1896.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black.     Fairly  plentiful. 

[The  wing  in  this  specimen  measures  3*2  inches,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  difference  between  Mr.  Jackson's  bird  and 
the  typical  example  of  B,  sybalaris. — R.  B.  S] 

154.  Bradyornis  pallidus. 

Bradyornis  pallidui  (v.  Miill.) ;  Reichcn.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  151  (189^^) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  98  (1896)  ; 
Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  139  (Witu) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  150;  O.  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  259. 

No.  593.  9  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  3,  1897.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

[This  seems  to  be  the  large  form  of  brown  Bradyorms^ 
which  is  the  true  B,  paliidus  of  Miiller.  Wing  3*75  inches. 
(Cy.  Ogilvie  Grant,  /.  t.  c.)— R.  B.  S.] 

155.  Bradyornis  atbr. 

Mtl^nomU  ater  (Sundev.) ;    Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  151  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  93  (1896). 
Mel^tnornis  ater  trupicalis  0.  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  256. 
No.  55.    S  ad.     Kibwesi,  3000  feet,  March  15,  1892. 
No.  58.    cJ  ad.  „  „  „       16,  1892. 

No.  62.     ?  ad.  „  „  „       17, 1892, 

No.  70.    <f  ad.         „  „  „      28, 1892. 
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156.    MELiENORNIS  EDOLOIDE8. 

Meltenomis  edoloides  Swains.;  Sharpe^  Ibis^  1891^  p.  602; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  93  (1896). 

No.  1237.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  26, 1898.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

This  bird  and  another  had  been  noticed  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  very  early  (before  sunrise)  on  three  mornings;  they 
sat  on  a  tree-stump  and  darted  at  insects  like  a  Drongo. 
One  also  settled  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 

Fara.   SylviidjE. 

157.  Aedon  psammochroa. 

Aedon  psammochroa  Reichen.  Orn.  Centralbl.  1879,  p.  139. 

Sylvia  psammochroa  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  231  (1894). 

a.   ?  .     Ngomeni,  April  3,  1892. 

[This  species  appears  to  be  distinct  from  A.galactodes  and 
A.  familiaris.  It  is  a  browner  bird  than  either  of  them, 
and  has  the  whole  of  the  throat,  breast,  and  flanks  vinaceous 
isabelline. — R.  B.  S.] 

158.  Sylvia  atricapilla. 

Sylvia  atricapilla  L. ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  23  (1881) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  231  (1894) 
(Victoria  Nyanza) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  81  (1896);  O. 
Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  310  (Kibwezi,  Kilimanjaro); 
Ogilvie  Grant.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  151. 

No.  590.  cf.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  31,  1897.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  brownisli  black,  the  lower  mandible  horn-blue ; 
feet  pale  horn-blue. 

No.  606.  ?  .  Ravine,  April  4,  1897.  Iris  brown ;  bill 
dusky  black,  the  lower  edge  of  upper  mandible  and  lower 
mandible  horn- blue;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

[The  first  record  of  our  Black-cap  wintering  in  the  Mau 
district.  Lord  Delamere,  however,  has  sent  several  speci- 
mens from  the  Athi  River,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  records 
it  at  Kibwezi  in  South  Ukamba  in  December,  and  again 
at  Moschi  on  Kilimanjaro  in  the  same  month. — R.  B.  S.] 

e2 
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159.  Sylvia  simplvx. 

Sylvia  hortensiB  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  281 
(1894)  (Kageyi);  O.  Neiim.  J.  f.  O.  190l),  p.  310  (Kavi- 
rondo). 

Sylvia  simplex  Lath. ;  Shelley^  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  81  (1896). 

No.  564.  S  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  March  27,  1897.  Iris 
brown;  bill  olive-brown,  lower  mandible  yellowish- white 
horn,  with  dusky  tip;  feet  pale  horn-blue. — May  28th.  Very 
plentiful  and  in  full  song  like  a  Garden-Warbler.  Very  shy 
and  creeps  off  out  of  sight  directly  it  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  intruder.  Very  difficult  to  sec  in  the  thick  folinge 
amongst  which  it  sits  whilst  singing. 

No.  598.  i  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  April  2,  1897.  Bill  dark 
horn-blue,  lower  mandible  honi-blue. 

Nos.  6()7,  (K)8.    cf  ?  ad.     Ravine,  Mau,  April  4,  5,  1897. 

[In  addition  to  the  synonym  of  Bradyomis  woodwardi, 
which  I  had  to  merge  in  that  of  Sylvia  simplex,  1  have  also 
to  state  that  my  Muscicapa  ussheri  (P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  591)  is 
nothing  but  a  (Garden-Warbler,  as  my  friend  Capt.  Shelley 
has  pointed  out  to  me.  The  typical  specimen  is  in  full 
moult,  and  therefore  there  was  no  chance  of  recognising  the 
proportions  of  the  primaries,  while  the  plumage  looks  very 
pale  and  i)eculiar. — R.  B.  S.] 

1(50.  Phylloscopis  trociiilus. 

Phylloscopvs  trochilus  (L.) ;  Seebohm,  ("at.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
V.  p.  56  (1881);  Sliar|)e,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  153  (Machako's)  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  59  (Uganda);  id.  Vog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  232  (189 0 ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  80  (1896); 
Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  85 1  (1899) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis, 
1890,  p.  152 ;  O.  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  810 ;  Hinde,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  497. 

No.  43.   cf  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  10,  1892. 

No,  52.    ?  ad.  „  „  „       12,  1892. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dusky  brown,  lower  mandible  paler,  with 
yellowish  tint ;  feet  olive-brown,  claws  paler.  The  Willow- 
Wren  was  very  plentiful  at  Kibwezi  in  the  second  week  in 
March,   where  it   was  evidently  on  its  way  north.      On 
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March  20th^  1889, 1  also  obtained  one  at  Machako^s,  about 
100  miles  north  of  Kibwezi. 

a.  cf  ad.     Ntebi,  March  2,  1895. 

b.  cf  ad.        „       Oct.  3,  1895. 

No.  38.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  March  15,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  dark  brown,  lower  mandible  pale  brown,  fading 
into  dull  yellow  at  the  base ;  feet  dark  brown.     Moulting. 

No.  509.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  4,  1897.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  brown,  base  of  lower  mandible  yellowish ;  feet 
dark  brown,  toes  brownish  flesh-colour.  Several  seen. 
Going  north. 

Nos.  546,  54.7.  S  ad.  Ravine,  March  20,  1897.  Iris 
hazel;  bill  dusky  olive-brown,  lower  mandible  du:<ky  yellow; 
feet  brown. 

No.  947.  ?  ad.  Kakamega,  Kavirondo,  April  7,  1898. 
Plentiful.     On  the  way  northwards. 

[It  is  very  interesting  to  see  that  some  of  Mr.  Jackson^s 
specimens  are  in  full  moult  in  March,  and  that  some  of 
them  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow  on  the  under 
surface,  while  others  are  decidedly  greyer  below.  Some  of 
the  latter  look  like  Chiffchaffs  as  regards  their  plumage; 
but  I  believe  the  whole  series  to  belong  to  P.  trochilui, 
though  the  moulting  quills  in  some  of  them  make  it  difficult 
to  identify  them  with  absolute  certainty. — R.  B.  S.] 

161.  Hypolais  pallida. 

Hypolais  pallida  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  v.  p.  82  (1881);  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  232  (1894:  Igonda);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  80  (1896). 

No.  77.   S  ad.     Mts.  of  Ndai-Kinani,  April  2,  1892. 

No.  102.  c?  ad.  Ndeva,  Teita,  April  7, 1892.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  dusky,  lower  mandible  yellowish  white;  feet  pale  brown. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Willow-Wrens,  I  was  first  attracted 
to  these  birds  by  their  song. 

162.    ACROCEPHALUS  PHRAGMITI8. 

Acrocephalus  phragndtis  (Bechst.)  ;    Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  158  (Ukambani) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  151. 
a.  cf .    Ntebi,  March  7,  1895. 
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163.    ACR0€BPHALUS  TXJRD0IDS8. 

Acrocephalus  turdoides  (Meyer) ;  Seebohm^  Cat.  B.  ▼. 
p.  95(1881). 

No.  825.  cf .  Berkeley  Bay,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Feb.  2, 
1895.  Iris  browD;  bill  dark  brown,  the  lower  inaudible 
whitish  horu  with  dusky  tip ;  roof  of  mouth  bright  orange- 
red;  feet  pale  slaty  grey. 

Several  heard  in  the  long  reeds  and  papyrus.  The  note  is 
loud  and  grating.  This  was  the  only  specimen  seen,  though 
I  got  within  a  few  yards  of  several  as  they  sang  concealed 
in  the  tall  reeds. 

164.  Calamonastes  simplex.     (Plate  II.  fig.  2.) 

Calamonastes  simplex  (Cab.)j  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  154; 
Eeichen.  Y'6^.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  225  (1894);  Sliarpe, 
P.Z.  S.  1895,  p.  482;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  72  (1896); 
Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  353  (1899) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  308. 

Nos.  6,  7.  J  $  .  Mauungu  Wilderness,  Dec.  30,  1891. 
Irides  hazel ;  bill  black  ;  feet  dark  ^'  shrimp  '^-brown,  rather 
paler  in  the  female. 

This  species  is  very  plentiful  in  suitable  places,  but  it  is 
essentially  a  bird  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  between  Tara  and  Mt.  Mauungu,  also  in  the 
wilderness  between  the  River  Voi  and  Kibwesi.  In  1890  I 
also  obtained  a  specimen  in  Turquel  in  the  SUk  country. 
This  bird  is  more  often  heard  than  seen,  as  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  perching  on  the  top  of  some  acacia  or  other  tree,  and 
keeps  up  a  curious  metallic  call. 

Inside  the  female  I  found  a  fully-formed  egg,  rather  smaller 
than  a  Hedge -Sparrow's,  light  blue,  with  |)ale  browu 
speckles. 

165.    CaLAMOCICHLA  LEPTORHYNCHA. 

Calamonastes  leptorhynchus  (Fischer  &  Rcichen.) ;  Sharpe, 
Ibis,  1892,  p.  154w 

Calamocichla  Irptorhyncha  Keichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  58 
(Bukoba);  id.  V6g.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  219  (1894)  (Karema, 
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Kaggyi);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  79   (1896)  ;  O.  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  302. 

a.  (^  ad.     ^ 

b,  c.  ?  ad.  C  Ntebi,  March  7,  1893. 
d.  ?  juv.   3 

[The  youug  of  this  species  is  much  more  rufous  above 
than  the  adult^  and  the  underparts  are  of  an  isabelline 
colour. — R.  B.  S.] 

166.    SCHCENICOLA  APICALIS. 

Schcenicola  apicalis  (Cab.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  110  (1883) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  77  (1896). 

BradypteruB  apicalis  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  48  (19f)0). 

No.  lOm  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  30,  1898.  Iris 
greyish  hazel ;  bill  brown,  lower  mandible  white;  feet  bluish 
flesh-colour. 

No.  1114.  cf  ad.  Kakamega,  4600  feet.  May  15,  1898. 
Iris  hazel-brown  ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  horn-blue  ;  feet 
brown,  with  slaty  tint. 

In  Nandi  this  bird  is  plentiful  in  the  marshy  hollows  where 
the  grass,  reeds,  and  rushes  grow  rank  and  tall,  and  where 
there  is  excellent  cover.  When  it  is  flushed,  which  is 
a  somewhat  difflcult  task,  it  will  fly  only  a  short  distance, 
twenty  yards  or  so,  before  dropping  into  some  rank  thicket, 
from  which  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  and  move  it.  Occasion- 
ally the  birds  will  settle  on  a  tall  reed  or  grass-stem  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  them  to  survey  the  cause  of  their 
alarm.  This  is  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  a  shot, 
since,  if  it  be  successful,  this  bird  can  easily  be  marked  down. 
If  killed  in  flight  they  are  most  difficult  to  retrieve,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  any  landmark,  and  many  are  lost  in  consequence. 
In  Kakamega  they  frequent  the  open  country  away  from  the 
marshy  hollows,  but  here  the  grass  is  tall  and  exceedingly 
rank  and  rush-like. 

No.  1115.   S  ad.     Kakamega,  4600  feet.  May  15,  1898. 

167.  Melocichla  mentalis. 

Melocichla  mentalis  (Fraser) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  76 
(1896) ;  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii  (1897 :  Ntebi). 
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Cisticola  mentalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  241 
(1883). 

No.  55.   ?  ad.     N'tebi,  Oct.  4,  1895. 

[This  appears  to  mc  to  be  the  true  Af .  mentalis  of  West 
\frica,  and  not  the  eastern  race,  Af.  orientalis. — R.  B.  S.] 

168.  Cisticola  tekrestris. 

Cisticola  terrestris  (Smith) ;  Sharpe^Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  266  (1883)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  74  (1896) ;  Ogiivie 
Grant,  Ibis,  19(X),  p.  i59;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  303; 
Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  607. 

No.  173.  cf  juv.  Man,  8500  feet,  July  11,  1896.  Bill 
brownish  black,  lower  mandible  pale  horn-blue ;  feet  flesh- 
colour  ;  iris  hazel. 

Nos.  174,  175.  (J  ?  ad.  Man,  8500  feet,  July  12,  1896. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  brownish  black,  lower  mandible  yellowish ; 
feet  pale  yellowish  flesh. 

169.  Cisticola  hindii. 

Cisticola  hindei  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  vii  (1896) ; 
Ilinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  580,  pi.  vii.  fig.  2;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vi.  p.  49  (1900)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  303  ;  Hinde, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  498. 

Nos.  740,  cf  ;  741,  742,  ?  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  May  8, 
1898. 

170.  Cisticola  tinniens  (Licht.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  74  (1896). 

a.  J  ad.     Man  plateau,  Dec.  20,  1895. 

No.  171.  cJ  ad.  Man,  8500  feet,  July  11,  1896.  Iris 
hazel  ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  pale  horn-blue ;  feet 
brownish  flesh-colour. 

No.  1016.  9  ad.  Nandi,  G500  feet,  April  20, 1898.  Bill 
brownish  black,  lower  mandible  dusky  white  ;  feet  flesh- 
colour.  Never  w»en,  excepting  in  dose  vicinity  to  a  marsh 
or  swampy  hollow. 

No.  1059.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  65(K)  fwt.  May  4,  1898.  Bill 
black,  lower  mandible  very  pale  hom-bluc;  feet  yellowish 
flesh-colour.     First  seen  in  u  marshy  hollow. 

Not.  1066, 1067.  c;  9  ad.    Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  4, 1898. 
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This  Warbler  is  rarely  found  away  from  marshes  and  the 
edges  of  swamps.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  recognise  it  among 
other  CisticoliB  on  account  of  its  well-marked  tail  and  wings. 
In  Nandi  it  is  plentiful  in  the  marshy  hollows,  but  is  not 
found  on  the  higher  ground. 

[I  have  carefully  compared  Mr.  Jackson^s  series  of  this 
Warbler  with  South-African  specimens^  and  I  cannot  discover 
any  specific  differences  between  them,  though  this  fact  appears 
to  be  remarkable  enough. — R.  B.  S.] 

171.    CiSTICOLA  STRANGII. 

Cisticola  strangei  (Fraser) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  221  (1894);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  74  (1896); 
Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  353  (1899);  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vi. 
p.  49  (1900) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  303. 

a,  b.  i  ^  ad.  Kampala,  April  6,  1895.  Iris  hazel ;  bill 
dark  brown,  lower  mandible  horn-blue;  feet  fleshy  brown. 

172.  Cisticola  subruficapilla. 

Cisticola  subruficapilla  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  74 
(1896) ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  138  (Witu) ;  Hartert,  Afr. 
Sun,  App.  p.  352  (1899)  ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  190D,  p.  162; 
Hinde,  t.  c.  p.  498. 

No.  48.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  March  28,  1896.  Iris 
hazel ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  dusky  white ;  feet  flesh- 
colour. 

No.  561.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  26,  1897.  Bill  pale 
brown,  lower  mandible  fleshy  white.  Found  in  scattered 
bush  and  long  grass. 

No.  580.  i  ad.  Ravine,  March  29,  1897.  Bill  dark 
brown,  lower  mandible  whiti3h  horn-colour. 

[This  is  a  smaller  bird  than  C.  cheniana,  and  I  cannot 
separate  it  from  the  true  C,  subruficapilla  of  South  Africa. 
The  measurements  of  Mr.  Jackson's  three  specimens  are  as 
follows : — 

cJ.  Wing  2-15-2-25  inches,  tail  1-6-1-85. 
?  .  Wing  20  inches, tail  1-75.— R.  B.  S.] 
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178.   CiSTICOLA.  CHBNIANA. 

Oiiticola  ckeniana  (Smith) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  222  (1894)  (Lake  Naivasha);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  161  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  808. 
No.  22.  cT  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  1,  1892. 
No.  245.  (J  ad.  Elgeyu,  8700  feet,  Aug.  18,  1896.  Iris 
hazel ;  bill  black,  with  lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  flesh- 
colour.     Very  plentiful. 

No.  826.  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  8700  feet,  Aug.  15,  1896.  Bill 
dusky  black,  with  lower  mandible  whitish  horn.  Nest  in 
tuft  of  grass  near  a  stream,  very  loosely  constructed,  entirely 
of  coarse  grass  lined  with  finer.  Eggs  three,  pale  blue  with 
dusky  spots  like  those  of  a  Linnet. 

No.  880.    $  ad.    Njemps,  Sept.  20,  1896. 
Nos.  757,  769.   cf  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  11, 18, 1897. 
No.  812.   i  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  28,  1897. 
[One  specimen  from  Elgeyu  seems  to  me  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  true  C  cheniana  of  South  Africa.     Another  from 
the  Athi  Uiver  (C.  subruficapilia  Hinde,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  498) 
also  apparently  belongs  to  this  paler  race.     The  majority  of 
the  specimens,  however,  are  darker  birds,  with  dull  rufous 
heads,  the  crown  obscurely,  but  the  back  broadly,  striped  with 
blackish  brown,  aud  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  represent  a 
dark  broadly-striped  race.     I  find,  however,  that  many  speci- 
mens from  other  parts  of  Africa  approach  them  in  colour, 
and  for  the  present,  at  least,  I  think  it  better  to  keep  all 
these  East-African  birds  under  the  heading  of  C.  cheniana. — 
R.  B.  8.] 

174.   CiSTICOLA  FKOCERA. 

CUticola  procera  Peters;  Sharpc,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  158; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  75  (1896);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900, 
p.  607. 

No.  181.  cf  ad.  Mau,  8500  feet,  July  12,  1896.  Iris 
hazel ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  horn-blue. 

Nos.  359,  360.  cf  ad.  et  imm.  Molo  River,  Sept.  17, 1896. 
Iris  stone-grey ;  bill  brown,  lower  mandible  yellow ;  feet 
bluish  fleiih.colour.  In  building  the  ne^t  this  bird  weaves 
leaves  together  to  form  the  roof. 
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175.   C18TICOLA  NUCHALIS. 

Cisiicola  erytkrogenys  (nee  Rupp.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  156  (Sotik,  Mount  Elgon) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  49 
(1900). 

dsHcola  ntichalis  Reiehen.  Orn.  MB.  1893,  p.  61. 

Nos.  146,  147.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  4,  1896. 
Iris  hazel ;  bill  dusky,  lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  flesh- 
colour. 

Nos.  558,  559.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  March  26,  1897.  Bill 
very  dark  brown;  lower  mandible  whitish  horn,  darker 
towards  the  tip;  feet  flesh-colour,  and  rather  thick  and 
coarse  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Nos.  642,  643.  ^  ad.  Nandi,  May  10, 1897.  Bill  black; 
base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue.  Very  plentiful.  Build- 
ing nest  in  tuft  of  low  grass.  Blades  of  grass  woven  on  top 
of  nest.  Very  difficult  to  see.  Nest  of  dry  grasses,  lined 
with  seed-heads  of  fine  grass  and  bracken.  Entrance  at  side. 
Three  eggs,  like  those  of  the  Great  Tit. 

No.  844.  (S  ad.  Kakamega,  Kavirondo,  Feb.  8,  1898. 
Bill  black,  lower  mandible  with  patch  of  horn-white  at 
base. 

No.  873.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  Feb.  15,  1898. 

No.  920.   cf  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  March  21,  1898. 

No.  1058.    ?  ad.     „  „  May  4,  1898. 

No.  1068.    S  ad.     „  „  May  4,  1898. 

This  Grass- Warbler  is  very  plentiful  in  Nandi  on  the  open 
grassy  downs,  which  it  frequents  in  preference  to  either  bush 
or  marshy  hollows.  It  breeds  in  April  and  May.  The  nest 
is  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  beautifully  hidden  by  blades  of 
the  grass  bent  over  the  top.  It  is  a  loose  and  somewhat 
flimsy  structure  of  long  grass,  with  little  or  no  lining  of 
finer  materials.  The  eggs  are  mostly  three  in  number,  pale 
greenish  blue,  profusely  mottled  at  the  obtuse  end  with 
reddish  brown.     It  is  a  noisy  bird. 

No.  1076.    ?  ad.    Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  6,  1898. 

No.  1083.    ?  ad.       „  „  May  7,  1898. 

Nos.  1185,  1186.   S  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  2,  1898. 

No.  1198.   $  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  8,  1898. 
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Breeding.  Nest  a  slight  structure  of  dry  grass  in  a  taft| 
the  long  blades  woven  over  the  top  forming  a  dome. 

No.  1201.   $  ad.    Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  11,  1898. 

[When  Professor  Reichenow  was  in  England  he  showed 
me  the  type  of  a  Grass- Warbler  which  he  proposed  to  call 
C.  nuchalis.  It  was  a  small  form  of  C.  erythrogenyBf  and 
measured :  total  length  4*2  inches,  culmen  0*55,  wing  2*2, 
tail  1*5,  tarsus  0*95. 

I  identify  with  this  C.  nuchalis  a  female  bird  from  Nandi 
(No.  147),  which  has  the  wing  2*3  and  the  tail  1*6  inches.  I 
find,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  same  species  which  in  1892  I 
identified  as  C.  erythrogenyi  from  Sotik  and  Mount  Elgon 
(Ibis,  1892,  p.  157),  and  the  series  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson 
shows  that  it  is  the  common  species  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  true  C.  erythrogenys, 
which  I  now  believe  to  be  confined  to  Abyssinia.  The  latter 
is  a  large  bird,  conspicuously  rufous  on  the  wing-coverts 
and  external  aspect  of  the  quills ;  the  thighs,  vent,  and 
under  tail-co?erts  are  deep  fawn-colour,  almost  cinnamon. 
It  has  no  blackish  streaks  or  lines  on  the  flanks. 

The  bird  which  I  identify  as  C.  nuchalis  has  more  or  less 
distinct  lines  of  black  or  dusky  brown  on  the  sides  of  the 
body. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  Mr.  Jackson's  series 
of  si)ecimens,  which  vary  somewhat,  as  they  have  been  col- 
lected at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  of  couric  those 
in  summer  plumage  are  always  smaller  : — 

cf .  Wing  2T)-2-8  inches,  tail  175-20. 

5.      „     2-25-2 -4  inches,   „    1-6-1-8. 

Then  there  is  a  third  race,  C  aiMgua  Sharpe,  which  has 
also  been  identified  with  C.  erythrogcnys.  It  is  thebinl  from 
Machako's  and  N'gong  obtained  by  Dr.  Ilinde  (Ibis,  1900, 
p.  498).  It  is  smaller  than  C  erythrogenys,  and  of  about 
the  same  size  as  C  nuchalis.  It  miy  perhaps  be  identical 
with  the  latter,  but  at  present  I  think  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguislicd  by  the  absence  of  stroaks  on  the  flanks.  The 
measurements  are  as  follows : — 
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S   (MtMi-land,  &c.) .  Wing  2-5-2-7,  tail  1-9-20. 

2   (do.).  „      2-35.       „     1-75. 

J    (Mau,  Bavine,  &c.).  Wii>g  27-2-9,  tail  1-9-205. 

5.  „     2-5,         „  1-8.— R.B.S.] 

176.    CiSTlCOLA  AHBiaOA. 

Citticola  erythrogtnys  (nee  Rupp.);  Hinde,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  498  (N'gong ;  Machako'it). 

CUticola  ambigua  Sharpc,  Ball.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  28  (Nov. 
1900). 

a.  S  ad.  Mau,  8000  feet,  Oct.  30,  1895.  Bill  dusky 
brown,  lower  mandible  fleshy  irhite;  feet  flesh-colour;  iris 
hazel. 

No.  90.   6  ad.     Bavine,  Mau,  Jnue  15,  1896.     Plentiful. 

No.  560.   S  ad.  „  March     26,    1897.      Bill 

black,  lower  mandible  bom-bluc.  Plentiful  at  tl^e  Ravine 
in  the  scattered  low  bush  and  long  grass.  A  very  noiay 
little  bird. 

Nob.  568,  569.    i  ad.     Ravine,  March  28,  1897. 

No8.  570, 577.    rf  ad.  „        March    29,    1897.      Bill 

black,  base  of  lower  mandible  bluish  bom-white. 

177.  CiSTICOLA  FISCHERI. 

CisHcola  Jiicheri  Reiehen.  J.  f.  O.  1891,  p.  162 ;  id.  Vog. 
deuUch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  221  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  75 
(1896). 

No.  432.  rf  juv.  Ravine,  Dec.  5,  1896.  Bill  brown,  the 
lower  mandible  flesh-colour ;  feet  brownish  flesh-colour,  with 
duller  joints. 

No.  1217.    2  juv.     Naiidi,  6500  feet,  June  17,  1898. 

[Both  these  specimens  are  young  birds,  but  they  are 
very  tawny  in  colour,  and  must  apparently  be  C.fitcheri. — 
B.  B.  S.] 

178.  CiSTlCOLA  EHINl. 

Cisticota  emini  Reiehen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  56  (Bussii<si) ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  220  (1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  75  (1896). 

a.   d  ad.     Ntebi,  April  29,  1895. 

Nos.317,3l8.cr  2  ad.  Kamas8ia,4000feet,  Aug.  22,1896. 
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Iris  hazel ;  bill  black,  base  of  lower  mandible  hom-wbite ; 
feet  brownish  flesh-colour.     Plentiful. 

179.    CiSTICOLA  CHUBBI. 

Cisticola  chubbi  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  157  (Mount  Elgon) ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  56  (Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutscb. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  220  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  75  (1896) ; 
Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  48  (1900). 

No.  144.  d  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  3,  1896.  Bill 
black ;  feet  flesh-colour ;  iris  brown. 

Nos.  921,  922,  6;  929,  930,  ;  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet, 
March  21-23, 1898.  Iris  bright  crimson-brown ;  bill  black, 
with  base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue.  In  bush ;  several 
seen  together. 

No.  1015.  6  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  20, 1898.  Iris 
brown  \  bill  brownish  black,  base  of  lower  mandible  white. 

Nos.  1031,  1032,  1033.  9  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April 
24,  1898.     Iris  crimson-brown. 

Very  plentiful  in  the  bush  and  thick  vegetation  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest  belts.  Extremely  noisy :  three  or  four  will  sit 
together  and  seem  to  rie  with  each  other  as  to  which  will 
call  loudest. 

No.  1038.   d  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  26,  1898. 

No.  1064.    6  ad.  „  „  May  5,  1898. 

Very  plentiful  in  Nandi,  where  it  is  found  in  small  parties 
of  three  or  four  together  in  the  bush.  It  is  a  noisy  bird  at 
all  times,  but  particularly  when  three  or  four  of  them  meet 
in  the  bush.  Here  they  sit  together,  spread  out  their  tails, 
and  sway  their  bodies  in  all  kinds  of  positions  up  and  down, 
sideways,  &c.,  the  whole  time  chattering  in  a  loud  and 
comical  chorus. 

No.  1065.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  May  4,  1898.  Bill  brownish, 
lower  mandible  horn. blue,  except  the  tip. 

No.  1082.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  G500  feet.  May  7,  1898.  Feet 
flesh-colour  with  pinky  tint. 

180.  Cisticola  erythrofs. 

Ciiticola  erythropi  (Hartl.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  260  (1888) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  221 
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(1894);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,   i.   p.   75    (1896);   O.  Neum. 
J.  £.  O.  1900,  p.  803. 

No.  143.  <J  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  8,  1896.  Bill 
black,  lower  mandible  dusky  horu-blue ;  feet  flesh-colour : 
iris  hazel. 

181.    ClSTICOLA  RUFA. 

Cisficola  rufa  (Fraser) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  221  (1894:  Karagwe;  Bukoba);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  75  (1896). 

a.  Juv.     Sannia,  Nov.  14,  1894. 

b,  $  ad.     Kampala,  April  8,  1895. 

182.  Prinia  mystacea. 

Prinia  mystacea  Biipp. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  155  (Mt. 
Elgon)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  57  (Uganda);  id.  Vog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  225  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  73 
(1896) ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  138  (Witu) ;  Hinde,  t.  c. 
p.  580  (Machako's) ;  Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  352  (1899) ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  308. 

No.  50.    ?  ad.    N'tebi,  Oct.  3,  1895. 

Nos.  148,  149.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  4,  1896.  Iris 
hazel ;  bill  black  ;  feet  flesh-colour. 

Nos.  198,  ?  ;  199,  cf  ad.  Raviue,  Mau,  July  24,  1896. 
Bill  black,  with  base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet 
brownish  flesh-colour. 

No.  424.  cf  juv.  Ravine,  Nov.  20,  1896.  Bill  brown, 
lower  mandible  horn-blue. 

No.  512.  d  ad.  Ravine,  March  5,  1897.  Eyelids  light 
brown.  Plentiful.  Generally  three  or  four  together  in  the 
long  grass  and  coarse  herbage  that  grows  in  spots  formerly 
cultivated.  Very  restless  and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  twitter 
as  it  darts  about  in  the  herbage. 

No.  516.  S  ad.     Ravine,  March  6,  1897. 

No.  571.  cf  ad.  „      March  28, 1897.     BiU  very  dark 

brown,  the  base  horn-blue  with  dusky  tip. 

Nos.  581,  582,  583.  cT  ad.    Ravine,  March  29,  1897. 

No.  809.  $  ad.    Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  27^  1898. 
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Noe.  926, 928,  rf ;  927,  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6600  feet,  March  28, 
1898.     Iris  ocbraceous  hazel. 

183.  BURNBSIA  MBLAN0P8. 

Bumesia  melanops  Beichen.  &  Neum.  Om.  MB.  1895, 
p.  75 ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  78  (1896) ;  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 
1900,  p.  308. 

No.  960.  $  ad.  Nandi  forest,  6000  feet.  April  10, 1898. 
Iris  ochrcous  hazel ;  bill  black ;  feet  slate.  In  thick  under- 
growth ;  only  one  seen. 

[Originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  on  the  Mau 
hills.— R.  B.  S.] 

184.  BURNESIA  REICHENOWI. 

Burne$ia  reichentwi  Hartl.  J.  f.  0. 1890,  p.  151 ;  Keichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  57  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  78  (1896)  ; 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  808. 

Bvmetia  leucopogon  (nee  Cab.)  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  ri. 
p.  xlviii  (1897  :  N'tebi). 

Bumesia  Uganda  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  vi  (1897) ; 
id.  Ibis,  1898,  p.  146. 

Prinia  reichenowi  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  225 
(1894)  (Bukoba). 

No.  19.  cf  ad.    N'tebi,  Sept.  19, 1895.   Type  of  B.  Uganda. 

Nos.  949,  750.  i  $  ad.  Kakan:ega,  Ichuku  river,  Kavi- 
roi.do,  5000  feet,  April  7, 1898.  Iris  bright  crimson  brown ; 
bill  black ;  feet  brownish  pink.  First  seen.  Found  in  open 
bush. 

Nos.  1017, 1018.  d  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  20, 1898. 
Very  plentiful  in  thick  brush  and  among  the  small  trees  in 
forest-belts. 

No.  1048.  d  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  29,  1898. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  is 
right  in  stating  that  my  Bumesia  Uganda  is  the  same  as 
/?.  reichenowi  of  Hartlaub,  the  description  of  which  I 
had  overlooked. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
male  (wing  2*2-2'3)  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  (wing 
2*2).    A  young  male  from  N'tebi  resembles  the  adults  in 
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coloar,  but  is  a  little  duller,  does  not  show  such  distinct 
pale  edgings  to  the  feathers  of  the  crown^  and  has  browner 
margins  to  the  quills. — R.  B.  S.] 

185.  Dryodrohas  rufidorsalis. 

Dryodromas  rvfidorsalis  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii 
(1897);  Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  352  (1899) 
(Kinani). 

a,  d  ad.  Tsavo  River,  Sept.  20,  1894.  Bill  horn-blue; 
feet  pale  shrimiJ-brown ;  iris  light  hazel. 

[This  species  is  very  similar  to  D,  smithi  (Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  482) ,  but  has  a  rufous  back,  only  a  little  lighter  than 
the  rufous  crown.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  also  bright 
ochreous  buff,  but  this  colour  is  occasionally  seen  in  specimens 
of  Z).  smithi  and  may  be  seasonal. — R.  B.  S.] 

186.  EUPRINODES  CINEREUS.      (Plate  III.  fig.  2.) 
Euprinodcs  cinereus  Sharpe,  Ibis,    1892,  p.  155  (Mount 

Elgon) . 

Apalts  cinerea  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  71  (1896). 

Euprinodes  schistaceus  (nee  Cass.)  ;  Hartert,  Ansorge^s 
Afr.  Sun,  p.  353  (1899). 

No.  172.  (J  ad.  Mau,  8500  feet,  July  11,  1896.  Bill 
black ;  feet  flesh-colour ;  iris  hazel,  eyelids  pale  brown.  In 
thick  bush. 

No.  853.  6  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  12,  1898.  BUI 
black,  lower  mandible  yellow. 

No.  861.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet     Feb.  13,  1898. 

Nos.  1019,  1020.  9  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  20, 
1898.  Iris  bright  hazel,  eyelids  pinkish  brown ;  bill  black, 
base  of  lower  mandible  horn-blue. 

No.  1196.  6  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  7,  1898.  Iris 
cinnamon-brown,  fading  into  yellow  round  the  pupil ;  eyelids 
brown;  bill  slaty  black  ;  feet  shrimp-brown. 

No.  1197.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  7,  1898.  Iris 
bright  hazel,  fading  into  yellow  round  the  pupil,  eyelids  light 
brown. 

No.  1251.  c^  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  28,  1898. 
Iris  bright  brown,  fading  into  ochraceous  hazel  round  the 
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pupil.  Found  in  thick  foliage  of  tall  trees  in  the  early 
mornings  and  late  evenings  darting  and  flitting  about  iu 
search  of  insects. 

[The  series  from  Nandi  presents  scarcely  any  variation  in 
colour.  Sometimes  the  brown  of  the  head  is  a  little  deeper 
in  tint,  while  the  under  surface  is  rather  more  ochraceous  in 
some  specimens  than  iu  others. — R.  B.  S.] 

187.  EuraiNODEs  flavocincta. 

Euprinodei  Jlavocincta  Sharpe;  Beichcn.  J.  f.  O.  1892, 
p.  57;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  49  (1900). 

Chlorodyta  flavocincta  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  72  (1896). 

Apalii  flavocincta  (Sharpe)  ;  Beichcn.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  225  (1894)  (Bukoba) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  0. 1900,  p.  306. 

No.  469.  6  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  Feb.  19,  1897.  Iris  hazel ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  very  dark  brown,  toes  light  brownish  flesh- 
colour,  claws  dark  brown.  The  first  seen.  Flitting  about  in 
a  tree  like  a  Carnaroptera. 

No.  508.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  March  4,  1897.  Eyelids  pale 
brown. 

No.  579.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  29,  1897. 

No.  621.  $  ad.  Ravine,  Apnl  10, 1897.  Iris  hazel,  with 
yellowish  round  ring ;  feet  dark  brown,  toes  flesh-colour. 

[The  two  females  »how  only  a  very  small  black  chest-spot. 

As  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  identify  this  8|)ecies  without 
comparing  the  types,  I  sent  one  over  to  Prof.  Reichenow,  who 
declared  it  to  be  the  true  E.  flavocincta.  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann 
(/.  c)  says  that  E.  flavocincta  has  the  crown  olive-green  like 
the  back,  and  E.  gohi  is  the  grey-headed  form  figured  by 
Reichenow  as  E,  flavocincta  in  the  '  Vogel  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afrika's '  (p.  224).  Then  there  is  a  thinl  species  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  (op.  cit.  p.  307)  and  described  by 
him  as  £.  itquatorialis.  This,  he  says,  is  similar  to  E.polzi, 
while  it  has  the  up|)er  surface  lighter  and  more  greenish 
yellow,  has  a  broadc  r  yellow  band  on  the  crop,  and  is  larger. 
As  Mr.  Neumann  says  nothin":  al)out  any  preen  on  the  head, 
I  take  it  that  the  crown  is  grey  as  in  E.  yolzi.  He  mentions 
that  it  has  a  white  throat,  which  separates  it  from  "Apatis 
flavida,  Strickl." 
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E.  flavocincta  has  a  white  throat  and  greenish  head,  and 
is  very  closely  allied  to  E,  neglecta  of  Alexander  (Ibis,  1900, 
p.  113)  ;  but  the  latter  has  the  fore-neck  very  bright  yellow, 
not  greenish  on  the  sides,  and  the  yellow  extends  to  the  lower 
throat,  leaving  only  the  chin  and  upper  throat  white.  It  is 
not  E.  viridiceps  (Hawker),  which  is  duller  green  above,  has 
white  tips  and  edges  to  the  outer  tail-feathers,  and  the 
crop-patch  pale  greenish  yellow. 

Dr.  Reichenow  has  described  Euprinodes  florisuga  from  a 
MS.  name  (Sylvia  florisuga)  of  Lichtenstein  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  This  is  undoubtedly  Alexander's  E.  neglecta, 
which  thus  becomes  a  synonym  of  E.  florisuga  (Reichen. 
J.  f.  O.  1898,  p.  314,  ex  Licht.).— R.  B.  S.] 

188.  Apalis  pulchra. 

Apalis  pulchra  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  119;  id.  op.  cit.  1892, 
p.  155,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1 ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  71  (1896). 

No.  977.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  12, 1898.  Iris 
bright  ochreous  hazel ;  bill  black ;  feet  dusky  brown,  toes 
slightly  paler. 

No.  983.    ?  ad.      Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  13,  1898. 

No.  992.    S  ad.  „  „  April  15,  1898. 

No.  1041.  ?  ad.         „  „  April  26,  1898. 

Fairly  plentiful  in  thick  vegetation  and  bushes  in  belts  of 
forest. 

189.  Apalis  PORPHVROLiCMA. 

Apalis  porphyrolama  Reichen.  &  Neum.  Orn.  MB.  iii. 
p.  75  (1895);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  71  (1896) ;  O.Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  307. 

Nos.  124,  125.  cf  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  29, 
1896.  Iris  crimson,  with  inner  ring  of  ochreous  yellow ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  brownish  flesh-colour.  First  seen  in  Nandi, 
but  since  observed  at  the  Ravine  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1896. 

No.  587.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  30,  1897.  Spreads 
out  its  tail,  twitching  it  from  side  to  side  with  drooping 
wings  as  it  flits  about  amongst  the  tree-tops  in  search  of 
insects. 

f2 
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No.  591.  S  ad.  Raviue,  March  31,  1897.  Iris  haxel, 
eyelids  light  brown. 

No8.  673,  ? ;  674,  675,  cJ  ad.     Ravine,  July  20,  1897. 

No.  1097.  ?  ad.  Nandi,6500  feet.  May  10,  1898.  Iris 
hazel,  with  ring  of  yellow  round  the  pupil,  which  gives  the 
eye  an  appearance  of  being  ochreous  yellow  ;  eyelids  brown  ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  yellowish  flesh-colour. 

[The  sexes  are  alike  in  colour,  but  the  male  is  the  larger 
bird  (cJ,  wing  215,  tail  2' 25-2' 5  ;  ?,  wing  2  05,  tail 
1*9-2*0).  The  8|>ecimens  killed  in  July  are  decidedly 
greyer  than  those  procured  from  March  to  June,  which  have 
a  somewhat  browner  shade  above. — R.  B.  S.] 

190.    EUINIA  LBPIDA. 

Eminia  lepida  Ilartl.;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  57 
(Bukoba) ;  id.Viig.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  223  (1894) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  71  (1896);  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  308. 

No.  39.    $  juv.     Ntebi,  Sept.  30,  1895. 

No.  58.    cJ  ad.     Ntebi,  Oct.  5,  1895. 

No.  955.  (f  ad.  Nandi,  6500  fret,  April  9,  1898.  Iris 
bright  crimson-brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  pale  flesh-colour. 
Sings  very  s\teetly,  with  some  notes  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Nightingale. 

No.  1027.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  24,  1898. 
Plentiful  in  the  brush,  but  difficult  to  see.  Creeps  about  in 
the  thick  matted  vegetation.     Stomach  containe<l  beetles. 

Nos.  1035,  1040.  (f  ?  ad.  Nandi,  ^500  feet,  April  25, 
26,  1898.     Note  very  loud. 

No.  1074.    (f  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  5,  1898. 

[The  immature  female  is  decidedly  a  paler  bird  than 
the  male,  with  a  lighter  grey  head,  and  somewhat  less 
chestnut  on  the  throat.  A  young  female  from  Ntebi 
has  the  chestnut  on  the  throat  paler,  the  head  light 
grey,  with  a  wash  of  yellowish  green  on  the  occiput; 
there  is  likewise  very  little  tinge  of  chestnut  on  the  under 
tail-coverts. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male  and  has  a  shorter  bill. 
The  wing  is  2*65-2*75  inches  in  the  female  and  2  86-9*0 
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ID  the  male.     The  tail  in  the  male  is  2*6-2*9  inches  in  length 
and  2-25-2-35  in  the  female.— R.  B.  S.] 

191.  Camaroptera  drevicaudata. 

Camaroptera  drevicaudata  (RUpp.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  69  (1896) ;  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  138  (Witu) ;  Ogilvie 
Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  157. 

No.  36.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  17,  1896.  Iris 
hazel,  eyelids  yellowish  brown;  bill  black,  lower  mandible 
horn-blue ;  feet  dusky. 

No.  565.    (f  ad.     Ravine,  March  27,  1896. 

No.  619.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  April  10,  1897.  A  bird  fond  of 
creeping  about  amongst  dead  brushwood  and  scrub. 

No.  626.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  April  13,  1897. 

No.  758.    ?  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  11,  1897. 

Nos.  1079,  (f ;  1089,  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  6,  9, 
1898.  Iris  bright  hazel,  eyelids  ochreous  ;  bill  dark  brown, 
lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  bluish  flesh-colour. 

192.  Sylviella  barara. 

Sylvielta  virens  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  56  (nee  Cass.) ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  306. 

Sytvietta  baraka  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  vi  (1897). 

a.  $  ad.  Ntebi,  Feb.  14,  1895.  Iris  hazel;  bill  dusky, 
lower  mandible  yellowish  ;  feet  brownish  flesh-colour. 

A.    cJ  ad.  Ntebi,  April  21,  1895. 

[Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant,  Il)i8,  1900,  p.  156,  states  that  this 
species  ''appears  to  be  founded  on  immature  examples  of 
8,  virens  (Cass.).'^  I  still  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
the  two  species  are  quite  distinct. — R.  B.  S.] 

193.  Sylviella  jacksoni. 

Sylviella  jacksoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  0.  C.  vii.  p.  vii  (1897)  ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1900,  p.  305. 

No.  32.   (f  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  7,  1892. 

Nos.  59,  60.  (f  ?  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  16, 
1892. 

[Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  (Ibis,  1900,  p.  154)  has  given  a  review 
of  the  genus  Sylviella,  and  in  the  main  points  of  his  revision  I 
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agree,  especially  in  the  distinctions  drawn  between  8.  micrura 
(Rilpp.)  and  S.  brachyura  (Lafr.).  Dr.  Reichenow  has  also 
given  a  key  to  the  species  of  Sylniella  ("  Ueber  Sylviella- 
Arten  *')  in  the  *  Omithologische  Monatsberichte '  for  1900 
(pp.  21.  22). 

Mr.  Grant  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  my 
8,  jacksoni  is  the  same  as  S.  whytii  of  Shelley,  but,  with 
some  more  specimens  of  the  former  before  me,  the  two 
seem  to  me  to  be  easily  recognizable. 

Of  S,  pallida  I  am  unable  to  judge  without  seeing  the 
type.  One  specimen  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Capt.  Boyd  Alexander  appears  to  have  a  dark  eye- streak, 
and  to  be  Sylviella  flecki  of  Reichenow  (Om.  MB.  1900, 
p.  22).  Another  specimen  from  Tete  is  determined  by 
Mr.  Grant  as  8.  pallida,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  8.  why  Hi. — 
R.  B.  S.] 

194.  Sylviklla  lbucophkys. 

Sylviella  leucophrys  Sliarpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  120;  id.  op.  cit. 
1892,  p.  159;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  70  (1896). 

No.  IWhi.  $  ad.  Nandi,  G500  feet.  May  4,  1898.  Iris 
bright  crimson-brown  ;  eyelids  brown ;  bill  pale  brown, 
lower  mnndible  paler  still ;  feet  light  brown  with  pinkish 
tint.  Types  procured  on  Mount  Elgon.  First  seen  since 
its  discovery  in  February  1890.  This  little  bird  creeps  about 
in  thick  bru^h  like  Camaroplera  brevicaudata. 

Fam.  T  u  K  D  1  D  A. 

195.    COSSYPIIA  lOLMUA. 

Cossypha  caffra  (nee  L.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  160; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  226  (189^)  (Kilima. 
njaro) ;  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i.  p.  84  ( 18 J6,  partim). 

Cossypha  caffra  mauemis  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  809. 

No.  122.  (f  juv.  Man,  8000  feet,  June  26,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill,  up|)er  mandible  dull  brown,  lower  mandible 
yellowish  white ;  feet  bluish  flesh-colour. 

No.  2(X).  J  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  July  25,  1896.  Ins 
brown  ;  bill  and  fcM^t  black.  Plentiful  in  thick  bush,  though 
not  often  M*cn. 
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No.  229.   c?  juv.     Elgeyu,  5000  feet,  Aug.  10,  1896. 

No.  230.  c?  ad.  Elgeyu,  5000  feet,  Aug.  10,  1896. 
Bill  black  ;  feet  dark  slate-colour. 

No.  477.  (f  juv.  Ravine,  Feb.  21,  1897.  Iris  brown; 
bill  black,  gape  yellow  ;  feet  brownish  black. 

No.  495.  (f  ad.  Ravine,  March  2,  1897.  Scarce. 
Found  in  thick  brush.  Sings  very  sweetly,  generally  in  the 
evening,  perched  on  a  dead  bush.  Very  shy,  and  disappears 
at  once  on  the  approach  of  danger  into  the  bush,  where 
it  can  be  heard  giving  vent  to  a  curious  low  grating  noise. 

No.  543.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  19,  1897.  Very  shy. 
Hides  itself  in  clumps  of  dead  sticks  overgrown  with 
creepers,  &c.,  in  which  it  hops  about,  taking  a  peep  at  the 
intruder  now  and  again.  This  is  about  the  only  time  it 
gives  anyone  a  chance  of  an  observation,  and  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

No.  755.    6  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  10,  1897. 

No.  768.    ?  ad.  „  Aug.  13,  1898. 

[I  think  that  Prof.  Reichenow  is  right  in  separating  Cos^ 
sypha  iolama,  from  Nyasa-land  and  Kilimanjaro^  from  the 
typical  C.  caffra  of  South  Africa  ;  but  I  cannot  separate  the 
Man  bird,  which  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  has  called  C.  mauensis, 
from  C.  iolama.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
identical,  and  I  have  compared  a  good  series  of  both  forms. 

C  iolama  is  a  greyer  bird  than  C.  caffra,  and  has  a  darker 
and  more  slate- coloured  head,  but  examples  in  freshly- 
moulted  plumage,  which  are  browner,  are  very  difficult  to 
distinguish. — R.  B.  S.] 

196.    COSSYPHA  MELANONOTA. 

Cossypha  melanonota  (Cab.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  227  (1894)  (Bukoba;  Siriralsl.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  84  (1896). 

a.  ?  ad.  Ntebi,  May  31,  1895.  Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ; 
feet  dull  slate-colour. 

A.    ?  ad.     Ntebi,  August  1,  1895. 

No.  152.  cf  j«iv.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  5,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  brownish  black ;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 
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No.  1026.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  24,  1898. 
Id  very  thick  bush,  and  so  seldom  seen  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  \ihether  it  is  a  rare  bird  or  not. 

197.  COSSYPHA  HEUGLINI. 

Coisypha  heuglini  Ilartl.  ;  Rcichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  22C,  fig.  101  (189i);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  84 
(1896) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  52  (1900). 

No.  474.  c?  a«l-  Ravine,  Mau,  Feb.  21,  1897.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  very  dark  brown.  Fairly  plentiful 
in  thick  bush,  but  not  often  seen. 

No.  689.    ?  juv.     Ravine,  July  23,  1897. 

Nos.  1046,  1047.  cf  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  29, 
1898. 

No.  1075.  $  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  6,  1898.  Feet 
dark  hlate-colour. 

No.  1178.  (f  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  31,  1898.  Iris 
dark  grey;  bill  black,  tip  dull  yellow, gape  white;  feet  slaty 
black ;  lower  eye-scales  white. 

198.  ClCHLAUUSA  GUTTATA. 

Cichladusa  guttata  lleugl. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  160; 
Rcichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-.\fr.  p.  2*i8  (1894);  Sharpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  484;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  8-4  (1896;; 
O.  Ncum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  310. 

a.  Ad.     Ukambani,  Oct.  1894. 

No.  216.  i  ad.  Elgcyu,  3700  ftct,  Aug.  13,  1896. 
IriM  brown ;  bill  black  ;  feet  horn-blue.  Plentiful  in  the 
bush. 

No.  289.  ?  ad.  Elgcyu,  3700  feet,  Aug.  18,  1896. 
Nest  of  red  earth,  cup-shaped,  on  horizontal  bough  in  bush. 
Two  eggs ;  blue. 

199.  ERYTiiKorvaiA  leucoptera. 

Erythropygia  teucopttra  (Riipp.);  Shar|)e,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  \ii.  p.  79  (1883) ;  id.  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  183  ;  Shelley. 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  82  (1896)  ;  Ilartcrt,  Ansorge*s  Afr.  Sun, 
p.  353  (18'J9)  ;  Ogilvie  (;rant,  Ibis,  19(K),  p.  170. 

Xo.  14.    ?  ftd.     HiverTRHvo,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
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No.  88.    J  ad.     Ngomene,  River  Tsavo,  April  4,  1892. 

No.  90.   cJ  ad.     River  Tsavo,  Kufumika,  April  5,  1892. 

No.  92.  cJ  ad.  Kufumika,  Teita.  April  5,  1892.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  dusky  brown,  base  of  lower  mandible  dull 
yellow ;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

This  bird  is  very  plentiful  in  bush-country,  and  is  far 
more  often  heard  than  seen.  Its  song  is  very  noticeable, 
and  much  resembles  that  of  the  Nightingale. 

200.  Erythropygia  ukambanensis. 

Erythropygia  ukambensis  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  28 
(1900). 

a.  Ad.     Ukaml)ani,  Oct.  1894?. 

[This  species  is  larger  than  E.  leucoptera,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  the  black  stripes  on  the  fore-neck  and 
sides  of  the  upper  breast.  The  bill  is  conspicuously  longer 
and  the  crown  is  dusky  brown. — R.  B.  S.] 

201.    GeoCICHLA  PIAGGIiE. 

Geocichla  piaggia  (Bouv.) ;  Sharpe,  in  Seebohm's  Mon. 
Turdid.  i.  p.  41,  pi.  xiii.  (1898) 

Turdus  piaggii  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  88  (1896). 

No.  898.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  Feb.  5,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  hill  black ;  feet  dusky  flesh-colour,  toes  darker. 
In  thick  forest. 

Nos.  902,  903.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  6,  1898. 

No.  915.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  10,  1898. 

202.  Turdus  pelios. 

Turdus  pelios  Ip.;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  88  (1896); 
Sharpe,  in  Seebohm's  Mon.  Turdidse,  i.  p.  328,  pi.  Ixxvi. 
fig.  2  (1899);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163. 

Turdus  bocagei  (nee  Cab.)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f .  O.  1892,  p.  60 ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  232  (1894). 

a.  (S  ad.  Busoga,  Nov.  17,  1894.  Bill  yellow;  feet  dull 
pale  yellow  ;  iris  bright  brown. 

b.  fS  ad.     Ntcbi,  March  1,  1895. 

c.  d.  cf  ad.  Ntebi,  Aug.  2,  8,  1895.  Eyelids  olive 
greenish  yellow  ;  feet  yellowish  ochre. 
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203.   TURDUS  ELOONEN818. 

Merula  elgonemis  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1891,  p.  445. 

TurduM  elgonensU  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  88  (1896);  Sharpe, 
in  Seebohm's  Mon.  Turdidae,  i.  p.  311,  pi.  Ixxii.  (1899); 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1909,  p.  309. 

Tardus  deckeni  (nee  Cab.) ;  Hartert,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  354 
(1899). 

No.  37.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  17,  1896.  Iris 
brown;  eyelids  yellow;  bill  bright  orange;  feet  dusky 
yellow.  Much  worn  plumage,  just  beginning  to  moult.  In 
habits  the  biid  resembles  the  Blackbird  (71  merula). 

No.  472.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  20,  1897.  Generally 
singly  or  in  pairs. 

No.  539.  ?  juv.  Ravine,  March  18,  1897.  Iris  brown  ; 
eyelids  greenish  yellow ;  bill  dull  brown,  lower  mandible 
dusky  orange ;  feet  pale  olive-brown. 

No.  604.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  April  4,  1897.  Stomach  con- 
tained  berries. 

No.  661.  cJ  juv.  Ravine,  July  17,  1897.  Bill  dusky 
brown  with  yellow  edges  ;  feet  dusky  yellow. 

No.  662.    (f  ad.     Ravine.     July  17,  1897. 

No.  865.  cJ  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  14,  1898.  Eye- 
lids yellow;  bill  orange-red  ;  feet  dull  yellow. 

Nos.  1227,  1228.  <?  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  21, 
1898. 

No.  1263.  cJ  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  3,  1898.  Bill 
orange-yellow.  Plentiful.  Habits  identical  with  those  of 
the  Blackbird.  If  disturbed  its  call  is  like  that  of  a  young 
Blackbird  when  scared  on  being  hunted  out  of  gooseberry- 
bushes  at  home.  Stomach  contained  beetles,  picked  up 
from  the  ground. 

204.    MONTICOLA  SAXATILIS. 

Moniicola  saxatilis  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ilm,  1892,  p.  161  ; 
Rcichcn.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  235  (189i);  Sharpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  485;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  89  (1896) ; 
Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  581  (Machako'») ;  Hartert,  Afr.  Sun, 
App.  p.  854  (1899);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  162; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  312. 
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No.  34.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  16,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  brownish  black ;  feet  dark  brown.  All  birds 
appear  to  be  moulting,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are 
now  going  about  in  pairs,  March  16,  1896. 

No.  833.  cJ  ad.  Samia  Hills,  Kavirondo.  Feb.  3,  1898. 
Bill  dusky  black,  greenish  horn  at  base ;  feet  black. 

No.  845.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  5500  feet,  Feb.  2,  1898.  Fairly 
plentiful  both  singly  and  in  pairs.  Several  seen  up  to  end 
of  March,  when  they  all  disappeared. 

No.  846.   cJ  ad.     Nandi,  Feb.  9,  1898. 

No.  859.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  13,  1898. 

205.    MONTICOLA  RUFICINEREA. 

Monticola  rufocinerea  (Riipp.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  161 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  235  (1894) 
(Lake  Naivasha)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  89  (1896) ; 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163. 

No.  322.  cJ  ad.  Kamassia,  6000  feet,  Aug.  23,  1896. 
Iris  brown;  bill  and  feet  black.  Plentiful  on  the  Mau 
plateau  in  open  bush. 

206.  Pratincola  rubetra. 

Pratincola  rubetra  (L.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  234  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  85  (1896)  ;  Hartert, 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  52  (1900) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  167 ;  0.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  312. 

a,  b.   c^  $  ad.     Kampala,  March  23,  1895. 

No.  1006.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  17,  1898. 
June  1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Stonechat  there  are  no 
Chats  about  at  this  place. 

207.  Pratincola  axillaris. 

Pratincola  axillaris  Shelley;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  161 ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  234  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  i.  p.  86  (1896) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  52  (1900); 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  0.  1900,  p.  312 ;  Hinde,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  499. 

No.  31.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  9,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Nos.  150,  (f  ad.;  151,  ?  imm.  Nandi,  6500 feet,  July 4, 
1896. 
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No«.  159,  ICO.  (J  ?  juv.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  6, 
1896. 

No.  207.    (f  ad.     Ravine,  July  30,  1896. 

No.  483.  (f  ad.     Ravine,  Feb.  25,  1897. 

Plentiful  and  rcBident  throughout  the  year.  Generally 
seen  in  pairs  or  singly,  perched  on  a  dead  tree  or  stump,  from 
which  it  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  its  prey  :  this  it  takes  for 
the  most  part  on  the  ground,  though  it  often  captures  insects 
on  the  wing,  after  the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher.  It  is  a 
confiding  little  bird,  and  appears  to  be  partial  to  the  vicinity 
of  dwelling!!,  frequenting  the  shambas  both  deserted  and 
cultivated,  where  it  doubtless  finds  its  food  more  abundant. 

No.  550.   (f  ad.     Ravine,  March  21,  1897. 

No.  1138.  Juv.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  23,  1898. 

No.  1144.   (f  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  24,  1898. 

No.  1273.   c?  imm.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  30,  1898. 

208.  Saxicola  ce.vanthe. 

Saxicola  ananihe  (L.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  162; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  236  (1894)  ;  Sharpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  486;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  90  (1896) ; 
Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  581  (MachakoN,  Dec.  to  March) ; 
Hartert,  Ansorge's  Afr.  Sun,  p.  35  i  (1899)  ;  Ogilvie  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  165  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  313. 

No.  32.  i  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  15,  1896.  Iris 
brown;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Nos.  53,  54.   (?  $  ad.     Ravine,  March  24,  1896. 

No.  385.    ?  ad.     Njeraps,  Sept.  26,  1896.     Plentiful. 

No.  889.   cJ  ad.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  Feb.  2.>,  1898. 

Nos.  892.  897.  cJ  ?  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  4, 
1898. 

209.  Saxicola  isabellina. 

Saxicola  isabellina  Cretzschm.;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  162; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  O-nt-Afr.  p.  236  (1894)  (Kipini) ; 
Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  485 ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  90 
(1896) ;  Ilartert,  Ansorpe's  Afr.  Sun,  p.  354  (18Jm)  ;  id. 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  52  (1900)  ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  166;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  19(K),  p.  313. 
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No.  467.  Imm.  Ravine,  Mau,  Feb.  19,  1897.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

No.  694.    cf  juv.     Eavine,  Aug.  25,  1897. 

No.  890.   c?  ad.     Ravine,  7500  feet,  Feb.  25,  1 898. 

Nos.  891,  895,  896.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  4, 
1898. 

210.    SaXICOLA  SCHALOWl. 

Saxicola  schalowi  Fiscb.  &  Reichen. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  163;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutseh.  Ost-Afr.  p.  237  (1894: 
Lake  Naivasha) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  91  (1896)  ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  313. 

No.  16.  cJ  ad.  Lake  Naivasha,  Jan.  4,  1896.  Iris 
brown;  bill  and  legs  black.  This  Chat  was  plentiful  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Naivasha,  particularly  in  the  hills 
to  the  east. 

No.    61.    ?  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  April  4,  1896. 

No.  756.    cf  ad.  „  Aug.  10,  1897. 

211.  Saxicola  pleshanka. 

Saxicola  morio  H.  &  E. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  162; 
Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  581. 

Saxicola  pleshanka  (Lepech.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutseh. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  237  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  91  (1896); 
Hartert,  Ansorge's  Afr.  Sun,  p.  354  (1899) ;  id.  Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  52  (1900) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  313. 

No.  531.  c?  ad.  Ravine,  Mau,  March  15,  1897.  Iris 
brown;  bill  and  feet  black.  Sings  very  sweetly,  and  has 
two  notes  emitted  at  the  same  time,  so  different  in  sound, 
that  they  appear  as  if  there  were  two  birds  calling  instead 
of  one. 

Nos.  893,  914.  S  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  4,  9, 
1898. 

212.  Saxicola  pileata. 

Saxicola  livingstonei  Triatr. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  163 ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  deutseh.  Ost-Afr.  p.  236  (1894). 

Saxicola  pileata  Gm. ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p  90  (1896). 
Saxicola  pileata  albinotataO.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  313. 
Campicola  livingstonei  Tristr. ;  Hinde,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  499. 
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Nos.  732,  733.   6  ad.     Lake  Naivasha,  Aug.  7,  1897. 

No.  814.   i  ad.     Lake  Naivasiha,  Aug.  29,  1897. 

No.  1011.  ¥  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  19,  1898.  One 
of  a  pair  breeding  near  the  fort.  Failed  to  find  its  nest, 
which  is  made  in  a  rat-  or  other  hole  in  the  ground. 

[I  am  afraid  that  the  white  tips  to  the  tail-feathers,  on 
which  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  relies  for  his  Saxicola  albinotaia, 
are  not  a  stable  character.  Not  all  of  Mr.  Jackson's  specimens 
show  them,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  present  in  many 
South-African  examples,  and  are,  I  believe,  only  a  sign  of 
fresh  plumage,  disappearing  with  age. — R.  B.  S.] 

213.  Myruecocichla  nigra. 

Myrmecocichla  nigra  (V.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  dcutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  235  (1894)  (Bukoba) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  91 
(1896);  Ilartert,  Ansorge's  Afr.  Sun,  p.  354  (1899);  id. 
Nov.  Zo«)l.  vii.  p.  52  (1900)  ;  O.  Ncura.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  312. 

a.  cf  ad.     Ntebi,  April  24,  1895. 

b.  (f  ad.  „      Aug.  27,  1895. 

214.  Myrmecocicbla  cryptolkuca. 
Myrmecocichla  cryptoleuca   Sharpe,   Ibis,   1892,  p.   163  ; 

Reichen.  Vog.  dcutstJi.  Ost-Afr.  p.  234  (1894)  (Lake 
Naivasha)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  91  (1896)  ;  Hartert, 
Ansorge's  Afr.  Sun,  p.  354  (1899)  ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  52  (1900)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  312;  Hinde,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  498. 

a.  ^  ad.  Lake  Naiva«ha,  Nov.  4,  1894.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  olive-black. 

No.  527.   (f  juv.     Ravine,  March  12,  1897. 

No.  633.    ?  ad.  „        April  15,  1897.     Plentiful. 

No.  672.    ?  ad.  „         July  19,  1897. 

No.  1090.   c?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  9,  1898. 

Nos.  1271,  1272.  cJ  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  7, 
1898.  Fairly  plentiful  in  Nandi.  Confined  to  open  ground, 
where  it  may  be  seen  sitting  on  some  bush,  dead  twig,  or 
ant-heap.  Except  during  the  breeding-season,  these  birds  go 
about  in  small  companies,  perhaps  family-parties,  of  three  or 
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four  together.  Their  flight  is  weak^  and  they  rarely  go  far 
at  a  time.  When  flying  they  move  their  wings  very  rapidly. 
They  breed  in  large  holes  in  the  ground. 

Fam.  Ti  M  GLii  D  js. 

215.  Crateropus  buxtoni. 

Craterapus  buxtord  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  164;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  58  (1896). 

No.  332.  ?  ad.  Kamassia,  6500  feet,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill  black ;  feet  dark  horn-blue.  Plenti- 
ful in  family-parties. 

[Agrees  with  the  typical  specimens  in  the  Museum  and  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  first  collection.  C.  buxtoni  is  a  lighter  and 
greyer  bird  than  C.  plebeius  and  inclines  to  white  on  the 
lower  abdomen,  while  the  chin  is  pure  white,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  throat. — R.  B.  S.] 

216.  Chatehopus  sharpii. 

Crateropus  sharpei  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  56  ;  id. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  218  (1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  58  (1896) ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  49  (1900)  ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  302. 

a.  c?  ad.  Ntebi,  May  1 1,  1895.  Iris  white ;  bill  black  : 
feet  dusky  black. 

Nos.  966,  967.  cJ  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  10,  1898. 
Iris  silvery  white ;  bill  black ;  feet  dark  brown.  Breeding. 
Xest  very  roughly  made  of  dry  grass-stems,  in  a  bush 
covered  with  dead  creepers. 

Nos.  1156,  $  ad.;  1157,  1158,  (f  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet. 
May  26,  1898.  Feet  slaty  black.  Goes  about  in  small 
parties  of  four  or  six,  and  is  found  only  in  open  bush  country. 
It  is  a  noisy  bird,  is  very  shy,  and  has  a  most  annoying 
way  of  sneaking  out  of  shelter,  one  bird  after  the  other, 
with  a  short  interval  between  each,  leaving  the  opposite  side 
of  a  bush  as  anyone  approaches.  I  have  known  this  action 
to  be  repeated  several  times  from  bush  to  bush  without  the 
chance  of  a  shot  being  offered. 

No.  1177.   (S  juv.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  May  30,  1898. 
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217.  Cratebopus  plebeius. 

Crateropui  plebeius  (Rupp.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  58 
(1896). 

No.  202.  5  ad.  Ravine,  July  28,  1896.  Iris  yellow; 
bill  black;  feet  slaty  black.  In  small  family-parties. 
Plentiful. 

Nos.  692,  2  ad. ;  693,  c?  juv.     Ravine,  July  25,  1897. 

[These  birds  agree  with  a  specimen  of  the  true  C.  plebeius 
from  Lado. — R.  B.  S.] 

218.  Aroya  rufula. 

Argya  rufula  Ileugl.  Orn.  N.O.-Afr.  iv.,  App.  p.  cccxii 
(1874);  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  219  (1894); 
Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  488;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  58 
(1896) ;  Hartcrt,  Afr.  Sun,  App.  p.  352  (1899) ;  O.  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  302. 

No.  325.  (f  ad.  Kamassia,  COOO  feet,  Aug.  23,  1896. 
Iris  dull  ochrcous  yellow  ;  bill  dusky  brown,  lower  mandible 
paler;  fret  pale  horn-blue. 

219.  TURDINUS  JACKSONI. 

Turdinus  jacksoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  29  (Nov. 
19(K)). 

No.  1001.  i  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  17,  1898.  Iris 
hazel;  bill  bruwn,  lower  mandible  horn-blue;  feet  horn- 
blue.     First  seen.     In  thick  bush,  three  together. 

No.  1037.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  24,  1898. 

[This  species  seems  to  be  very  distinct,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  description  which  agrees  with  it.  The  dusky  head  and 
grey  face  with  the  lighter  grey  throat  and  breast,  in  contrast 
with  the  rufcscent-brown  flanks^  appear  to  me  to  constitute 
remarkable  characters.  I  ha\e  named  the  species  after 
Mr.  Jackson— R.  B.  S.] 

220.  AU^PPE  ABYSSI.N'ICA. 

Alcippe  kilimensis  Shelley ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  227  (1891)  (Kilimanjaro);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  66  (1896)  ;  id.  op.  cit.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  210,  pi.  xi.  fig.  1 
(1900)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  309. 
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lAaptilus  abyssinihus  (Rlipp.) ;  Ogilvie  Orant^  Ibis^  1900^ 
p.  173. 

No.  407.  $  ad.  Ravine^  Oct.  21,  1896.  Iris  crimson- 
brown  ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  horn-blue ;  feet  horn- 
blue.     Plentiful. 

No.  625.  Ad.  Ravine,  April  13,  1897.  Iris  brown; 
bill  dusky  black,  lower  mandible  horn- white;  feet  horn- 
blue.     First  seeu.     Shot  in  tall  trees  as  it  came  in  to  roost. 

Nos.  660,  665,  705.    S  ad.     Ravine,  July  17,  27,  1897. 

Nos.  1014,  1034,  6  ad.;  1039,  $  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet, 
April  20,  25,  26,  1898.  Iris  dull  crimson  ;  bill  dull  black, 
tip  and  lower  mandible  horn-blue.  Creeps  about  in  thick 
bush. 

No.  1087.  d  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  9,  1898.  Iris 
dark  crimson-brown ;  bill  dusky  black  with  slaty  tint ; 
lower  mandible  pale  horn-blue ;  feet  pale  horn-blue. 

Nos.  1146,  1147.  cJ  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  24, 
1898. 

Pam.  Pycnonotid^. 

221.  Xenocichla  pallidigula. 

Xenocichla  pallidigula  Sbarpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  vii 

(1897). 

Xenocichla  flavicoUis  pallidigula  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  292. 

a.   6 .  Ntebi,  March  8,  1895. 

222.  Xenocichla  kakameojb. 

Xenocichla    kakamegcB   Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  29 

(Nov.  1900). 

X,  similis  X  tephroUemati  Oray,  sed  minor,  rostro  multo 
breviore  et  latiore,  notseo  olivaceo-viridi,  pileo  et  facie 
laterali  schistaceis,  gutture  pallide  cinereo ;  prsepectore 
viridescente ;  corporis  lateribus  olivascenti-viridibus, 
pectore  medio  et  abdomine  pallidioribus  et  Isetiore 
flaviJo  lavatis;  subalaribus  olivaceo-viridibus,  majoribus 
et  remigibus  intds  pallide  cineraceis,  vix  flavo  tinctis. 
Long.  tot.  6*7  poll.,  culm.  0*55,  alse  3-3,  caudse  2*95, 
tarsi  0*75. 

BIB.  YIU. — ^VOL.  I.  a 
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No.  843.  cf.     Kakam^i^  Forest,    Feb.    8,    1898.     Iris 
brown  ;   bill  black,  the  lower  mandible  slate-colour;    feet 
hom-bluc. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  small  species  of  Xenocichla^  allied  to 
X.  tephroUtma  of  the  Cameroons.  The  bill  is  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  latter,  the  throat  is  a  lighter  grey, 
followed  by  olive-green  on  the  fore-neck,  with  the  breast  and 
abdomen  greyish  olive,  and  with  a  slight  wash  of  yellow 
instead  of  the  clear  yellow  of  X.  tephrol^Bma,  which  has  also 
the  under  wing-coverts  and  quill-lining  bright  yellow.  In 
X.  kakameg<B  the  quill-lining  is  ashy. — R.  B.  S.] 

223.  Xenoc^chla  kikuyucnsis. 

Xenocichla  kikuyuemis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  299;  O.  Ncum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  298 ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  608. 

Criniger  kikuyuemis  ShcUcy,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  63  (1896). 

No.  105.  i  ad.  Ravine,  June  20,  1896.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  hom-bluc.  Plentiful  in  small  family-parties 
in  thick  bush. 

No.  180.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  8500  feet,  July  12,  1896.  Feet 
greenish  horn-colour.     In  thick  forest. 

No.  655.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  July  15,  1897.  Feet  greenish 
slate-colour. 

224.    PUYLLOSTROPnUS  PLACIDUS. 

Phylloitrophus  placidus  (Shelley)  ;  Rcichen.  Vcig.  deutsch. 
Oat-Afr.  p.  206  (189*)  (Kilimanjaro). 

Criniger  placidus  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  63  (1896)  ;  O. 
Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  29  k 

Xenocichla  placida  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  139  (Witu). 

No.  42.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Man,  March  21, 1896.  Iris  stone- 
grey  ;  bill  black,  base  of  lower  mandible  honi-blue ;  feet 
hom-blue. 

No.  347.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  75(X)  feet,  Aug.  30,  1896.  Iris 
yellowish ;  bill  black,  with  lower  mandible  hom-blue. 

No.  594.  cf  ad.  Ravine,  March  31,  1897.  Iris  ochrcous 
brown;  bill  very  dark  brown,  lower  mandible  horn-blue; 
feet  hom-blue  with  a  greenish  tint. 

(These  specimens  agree  fairly  well  with  the  type  in  the 
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Musenxn,  but  the  latter  has  rather  more  rufous  wings  and 
tail.— R.  B.  S.] 

225.  Chlorocichla  oracilirostris. 

Criniger  gracilirostris  (Strickl.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  63  (1896). 

Andropadus  gracilirostris  O.  Neum.  J.  f .  O.  1900,  p.  292. 

No.  870.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  15,  1898.  First 
seen.     Three  of  them  in  thick  bush. 

No.  1045.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  29, 1898.  Iris 
bright  crimson-brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  brownish  black. 

No.  1122.  ?  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  6000  feet.  May  19,  1898. 
Evidently  a  plentiful  bird  in  the  thick  forest,  to  judge  by 
the  large  number  that  were  attracted  by  the  small  yellow 
fruits  growing  in  clusters  on  a  tall  tree  in  a  clearing. 
It  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  opportunity  offers  of 
getting  a  really  good  view  of  this  bird  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  as  they  rarely  leave  the  thick  bush  at  other  times 
and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  see.  They  are  noisy  birds 
and  go  about  in  small  parties  of  three  or  four  together. 

No.  1256.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  2,  1898.  Iris 
bright  dark  crimson ;  bill  and  feet  black.  A  bush-lover  and, 
although  plentiful,  not  often  seen  until  the  various  trees  are 
in  fruit. 

226.  Andropadus  LiSTissiMus. 

Andropadus  latissimus  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  xxvii 
(1899). 

Xenocichla  hypoxantha  Sharpe,  MSS. ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool. 
vi.  p.  48  (1898). 

No.  840.  $  ad.  Kakamega  Forest,  Feb.  8,  1898.  Iris 
crimson-brown ;  feet  horn-blue ;  bill  black. 

No.  1129.  c?  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  6000  feet.  May  19, 1898. 
Type  of  species.  Iris  light  brown ;  bill  brownish  black ;  feet 
dusky  horn-blue. 

Saw  three  others.     It  is  evidently  a  rare  bird. 

[I  am  sorry  that  I  caused  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Hartert 
to  publish  a  nomen  nudum,     I  at  first  determined  the  ^cies 

o2 
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as  a  Xenocichla  and  affixed  to  it  the  name  hypoxantha^  as  it  was 
so  much  yellower  than  all  the  African  species.  I  afterwards 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  Andropadus,  and  called 
it  A.  latiirimus, — R.  B.  S.] 

227.  Andropadus  buobnius. 

Andropadus  eugenius  Reichen.  J.f.O.  1892,  p.  53  (Bukoba); 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  205  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  61  (1896)  ;  Hartert,  Ansorge^s  African  Suu^  p.  349 
(1899) ;  id.  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  47  (1900). 

Andropadus  latimstris  eugenius  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  292. 

No.  112.  cf  ad-  Ravine,  June  2,  1896.  Iris  brown;  bill 
dark  brown  with  ycllowish-hom  tip ;  gape  yellow  ;  feet  dull 
ochrcous  yellow. 

No.  631.  $  imm.  Ravine,  April  15,  1897.  Bill  dusky 
black,  base  of  lower  mandible  yellow ;  feet  yellowish  flesh- 
colour,  toes  dusky. 

No.  839.  i  imm.  Kakamega  Forest,  Kavirondo,  Feb.  8, 
1898. 

No.  1195.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  7,  1898.  Bill 
very  dark  brown,  with  tip  and  edges  bright  reddish  brown, 
tip  of  upper  mandible  serrated ;  gape  yellow ;  feet  brownish 
yellow. 

228.  Andropadus  virbns. 

Andropadus  virens  Cass. ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  53 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  205  (1894) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  61  (1896)  ;  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  vi.  p.  48 
(1900)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  291. 

a.   cJ.     Ntebi,  April  21,  1895. 

i.   cf  •         ff      June  6,  1896.     Feet  pale  brown. 

No.  951.  cf  ad.  Nandi  Forest,  5000  feet,  April  9,  1898. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  brownish  black  ;  feet  pale  olive-green. 

229.  Ptcnonotus  layardi. 

Pycnonotus  layardi  Oumey  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  207,  fig.  94  (189*)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  60  (1896) ; 
O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  294;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900, 
p.  606. 
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No.  401.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  Oct  10, 1896.  Iris  brown ;  bill 
and  feet  black. 

No.  463.  cf  a<l-  Ravine,  Feb.  18,  1897.  Nest  in  bush, 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  small  and  fine  twigs 
and  lined  with  very  fine  grass. 

Nos.  464,  465.  cf  ?  juv.  Ravine,  Feb.  18,  1897.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  dusky  black,  gape  pale  yellowish  white ;  feet 
dull  black. 

No.  557.   cf  ad.     Ravine,  March  26,  1897. 

No.  856.    cJ  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  12,  1898. 

No.  1044.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  29,  1898. 
Plentiful  everywhere  throughout  Nandi.     Now  in  pairs. 

Nos.  1055,  1072,  1073.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet.  May  2, 
5,  1898. 

Fam.   Campophaoid^. 

230.  Graucalus  purus. 

Graucalus  puims  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  121 ;  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  i.  p.  50  (1896)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  261 ; 
Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  608. 

Graucalus  casius  (nee  Licht.) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  171. 

No.  43.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  March  21,  1896.  Iris  brown; 
bill  and  feet  black.  Fairly  plentiful  in  the  thick  forest  and 
clumps  of  tall  trees. 

Nos.  102,  109.   cf  ad.     Ravine,  June  20,  22, 1896. 

No.  116.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  June  24,  1896. 

No.  219.  cf  ad.  Mau  plateau,  8700  feet,  August  3, 1896. 
In  thick  forest,  and  plentiful  throughout  the  forest-regions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ravine. 

No.  588.    cf  ad.     Ravine,  March  31,  1897. 

No.  904.    cf  ad.  „       7500  feet,  March  6,  1898. 

No.  918.   cf  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  March  20,  1898. 

No.  1120.    ?  ad.       „  „  May  19,  1898.     Iris 

almost  black.  Found  in  thick  forest,  where  it  creeps  about 
in  the  foliage  of  the  tallest  trees  looking  for  caterpillars, 
beetles,  and  so  forth.  Occasionally  it  may  be  seen  taking 
insects  on  the  wing  like  a  Flycatcher. 
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No.  1214.   S  ^    Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  15, 1898. 

No.  1269.    ?  juv.       „  „        July  5,  1898.     Feet 

•laty  black. 

In  ita  habit  of  sitting  for  some  little  time  on  a  dead  branch, 
peering  about  with  head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  then  sud- 
denly darting  up  and  pulling  off  an  insect  from  the  underside 
of  a  leaf,  this  bird  resembles  a  Flycatcher.  It  also  takes 
insects  on  the  wing.     It  is  mostly  found  singly  or  in  pairs. 

281.  Campophaoa  phcenicea. 

Campophaga  phcenicea  (Lath.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  50 
(1896)  j  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii  (1897  :  Ntebi); 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  172;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  261 . 

a.  cf  ad.  Ntebi,  May  4,  1895.  Bill  black,  gape  with 
purple  tint ;  feet  black ;  iris  brown. 

232.  Campophaoa  quiscalina. 

Campophaga  quUcalina  Finsch;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  50 
(1896). 

No.  46.  S  ad.  Ravine,  March  21,  1896.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  and  feet  black  ;  gape  bright  orange. 

No.  688.    9  ad.     Ravine,  July  23,  1897. 

No.  1013.   (S  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  20,  1898. 

No.  1056.   cf  ad.        „  „         May  20,  1898. 

No.  1101.   cf  ad.         „  „         May  12,  1898. 

233.  Campophaga  hartlaubi. 

Campophaga  hartlaubi  (Salvad.) ;  Rcichen.  Yog.  dcutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  153  (1894)  (Great  Aruscha)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  50  (1896). 

No.  103.  9  ad.  Ravine,  June  20,  1896.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  and  feet  black.  Scarce.  Creeps  about  in  tops  of  high 
trees,  darting  out  to  catch  insects  on  the  wing. 

No.  1260.  *  ad.  Naiidi,  6500  feet,  July  3,  1898.  Iris 
very  dark  brown,  nearly  black ;  bill  black,  gape  orange ; 
feet  dull  slaty  black.  Scarce.  Confined  to  forest.  Hunts 
about  amongst  the  foliage  of  tall  trees.  Stomach  contained 
several  examples  of  the  green  Mantis. 

a.   (^  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet. 
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234.  Campophaoa  nigra. 

Campophaga  nigra  (V.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch,  Ost-Afr. 
p.  153  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  50  (1896);  O.  Neum. 
J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  261. 

No.  23.    ?  imm.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  2,  1892. 

Nos.  53,  cf  juv. ;  54,  ?  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  14, 
1892. 

No.  343.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  Aug.  30,  1896.  Iris 
black ;  bill  black,  soft  part  of  gape  dull  orange ;  feet  black. 

No.  605.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  July  4,  1897.  Iris  very  dark 
brown  ;  bill  black,  gape  yellow. 

No.  621.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  July  21,  1897. 

Nos.  901,  ?  ;  913,  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  7500  feet,  March  5, 
9,  1898.     In  thick  forest. 

No.  1036.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  26,  1898. 

No.  1233.  (f  ad.  „  „         June  24,  1898. 

Fam.  MusciCAPiD^. 

235.    MUSCICAPA  0RI80LA. 

Muscicapa  grisola  L. ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  32 ;  id. 
Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  152  (1894)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  490;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  94  (1896) ;  Ogilvie 
Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  173. 

Muscicapa  grisola  sibirica,  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  259. 

Nos.  37,  65.  ?  ad.  Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  9,  17, 
1892. 

No.  98.   cf  ad.     Ndi,  Teita,  April  6,  1892. 

No.  30.    ?  ad.     Ntebi,  Sept.  24,  1895. 

No.  47.   cJ  ad.  „      Oct.  2,  1895. 

No.  38.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  March  18,  1896.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  black,  with  base  of  lower  mandible  yellowish  white ;  feet 
brownish  black.     The  first  specimen  observed  here. 

236.  Muscicapa  inpulata. 

Muscicapa  infulata  Hartl.;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  33. 
Alseonax  infulata  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  94  (1896). 
No.  61.   (f  imm.     Ntebi,  Oct.  7,  1895. 
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237.    DiOPTRORNIS  FI8CHBRI. 

DioptromiB  fiicheri  Reichen. ;  Yog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr. 
p.  151  (1894);  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  581  (Machako's); 
Hartert,  Ansorge's  African  Sun,  p.  338  (1899)  (Eldoma 
Ravine) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  257 ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1900,  p.  608. 

Muicicapa  fischeri  (Reichen.)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  94 
(1896). 

No8.  100,  110.  cf  ad.  Raviue,  June  19,  22,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  horn-blue,  with  extreme  tip  black ;  feet  olive- 
black.     Plentiful  in  the  forest  on  the  edges  of  open  spaces. 

Nos.  126,  127.  cf  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  29, 
1896. 

No.  136.   cf  imm.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  2,  1896. 

No.  473.  cf  ad.     Ravine,  Feb.  20, 1897. 

Very  plentiful.  Frequents  both  bush  aud  tall  trees. 
Though  this  bird  is  very  like  a  Flycatcher  in  habits,  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  true  Flycatcher.  For  the  most  |)art 
it  takes  its  prey  on  the  wing,  but  often  from  the  ground. 
Some  of  its  habits  resemble  those  of  a  Bradyornis.  Found 
singly  or  two  or  three  together.  Builds  its  nest  high  up  in 
a  tree. 

No.  518.  $  juv.  Raviue,  March  7,  1897.  Iris  brown  ; 
bill  pale  horn-blue  with  dusky  tip,  gape  yellow,  base  of  lower 
mandible  pale  horn-blue  with  yellowish  tint ;  feet  pale  horn- 
blue,  toes  slate-colour. 

No.  541.  $  ad.  Raviue,  March  19,  1897.  Breeding. 
Nest  with  two  eggs  in  cleft  of  dead  tree  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Found  the  nest  of  this  bird  by  seeing  the  male 
(which  I  also  shot,  but  lost  in  a  large  mass  of  weeds  &c.) 
sitting  on  a  branch  above  the  nest  and  peeping  down  at  the 
female  as  she  sat  upon  it,  evidently  to  sati^fy  himself  that 
all  was  well. 

No.  611.   cf  ad.     Raviue,  April  6,  1897. 

No.  879.   cJ  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  17,  1898. 

I  believe  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  this  bird 
being  a  Flycatcher.    If  habits  have  anything  to  do  with  dassi- 
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fication  it  certainly  is  so  beyond  any  doubt.  When  feeding 
it  resembles  both  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  and  the  Robin,  as 
it  takes  its  prey  both  on  the  wing  and  on  the  ground.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  the  Robin  when  sitting  on  the 
lower  branches  of  a  tree^  generally  a  dead  one^  with  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  on  the  look-out  for  some  insect  on  the 
ground,  pouncing  on  and  devouring  it,  and  then  returning 
to  the  same  or  to  another  perch.  In  its  nesting-habits  it  is 
a  Flycatcher,  making  a  nest  of  dry  leaves,  moss,  fibre,  and 
hair  on  a  branch  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  Eggs  two — much 
spotted  with  brown — very  like,  but  darker  than,  those  of  the 
Spotted  Flycatcher, 

238.  Alseonax  murina. 

Muscicapa  murina  (Fischer  &  Reichen.) ;  Reichen.  Vog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  153  (1894)  (Bukoba) ;  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  i.  p.  94  (1896). 

Alseonax  murina  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  511  (Machako's) ; 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  173;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900, 
p.  260. 

No.  35.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  March  17,  1896.  Iris  brown; 
bill  and  feet  black.  Fairly  plentiful  at  the  Ravine.  Exactly 
like  our  own  Flycatcher  in  habits,  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  same  perch ;  but  this  custom  appears  to  be  nearly 
universal  with  all  the  Flycatchers  and  Bee-eaters. 

No.  41.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  March  21,  1896.  Bill  black, 
base  of  lower  mandible  pale  dusky  yellow;  feet  black.  Seen 
in  pairs,  evidently  about  to  breed. 

No.  481.  cJ  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  24,  1897.  In  habits  this 
small  Flycatcher  is  exactly  like  our  common  bird  at  home. 
It  is  often  seen  sitting  on  dead  twigs  at  the  top  of  the  tallest 
trees,  darting  out  every  now  and  again  at  some  fly  or  other 
insect  and  returning  to  the  same  twig. 

No.  601.    ?  ad.     Ravine,  April  3,  1897. 

No.  862.    ?  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  13,  1898. 

No.  878.    ?  ad.  „  „         Feb.  17,  1898. 

No.  1246.   (f  ad,        „  „  June  27,  1898. 
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289.  Pachtpioka  fublla. 

Pachyprora  molitor  (Hahn  &  Kiister)  ;  Shelley^  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  98  (1896,  partim). 

BatU  molitor  Hinde,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  581  (Machako's). 

Pachyprora  molitor  puella  Reichen. ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  256. 

No8.  88,  39.   (^  ?  ad.    Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  9, 1892. 

Noe.  94,  95.  c^  ?  ad.  Ravine,  June  17,  1896.  IrU 
bright  green;  bill  and  feet  black.  Plentiful  in  the  thick 
bush  and  forest. 

No.  316.  ^  ad.  Kaniassia,  4000  feet,  Aug.  22,  1896.  Iris 
green,  with  inner  circle  of  yellow. 

No.  437.   cf  ad.     Ravine,  Dec.  10,  1896. 

Nos.  616,  617.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  April  10,  1897.  Plentiful 
either  in  pairs  or  three  or  four  together.  Makes  a  curious 
whirring  noise  with  its  wings  as  it  flies  from  tree  to  tree. 
Catches  flies  on  the  wing.  Very  restless  and  always  on  the 
search.  Very  fond  of  sitting  on  the  lower  dead  twigs  under 
the  shady  green  tops  of  acacia  and  other  trees,  which  attract 
various  insects.  It  darts  out  and  seizes  flies,  &c.,  on  the  wing, 
or  hovers  like  a  Sun-bird  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pick  off  a 
beetle  from  the  underside  of  a  leaf. 

Nos.  980, 98) .   i$  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  13,  1898. 

No.  1229.    9  ad.     Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  22,  1898. 

240.  Platystira  albiprons. 

Platyitira  albifrom  Sharpe ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  35 
(Bukoba) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  97  (1896). 

a.  S  Ad.  Ntebi,  Aug.  9,  1895.  Bill  black  ;  shield  above 
eye  vermilion ;  feet  black  ;  iris  blue-grey,  with  very  thin 
white  line  separating  it  from  the  pupil. 

Nos.  41,  ?  ad. ;  49,  52,  cJ  ad.     Ntebi,  Oct.  2,  3,  1895. 

241.  Platystira  jacksoni. 

Platyitira  jackMoni  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  445;  id.  op.  cit. 
1892,  p.  301,  pi.  vii.  fig.  2  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  97  (1896). 

No.  236.  6  ad.  Elgeym,  5000  feet,  Aug.  11,1896.  Iris 
grey  •brown ;  shield  above  the  eye  dark  oond-red  ;  bill  black ; 
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feet  very  dark  hom-blue.  Rare.  Lost  another  specimen 
in  dense  undergrowth. 

No9.  863,  864.  §  cJ  ad.  Naadi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  14, 1898. 
?  .  Iris  dark  brown,  with  fine  silver  inner  ring  next  to  pupil, 
lower  eyelid  dull  dark  brown;  shield  coral-red.  <?.  Lower 
eyelid  brown  with  yellow  wrinkles,  shield  bright  coral-red. 
These  birds  are  generally  found  in  pairs  or  small  family- 
parties  of  from  three  to  five  in  number. 

Nob.  974,975.    J  ?  ad.    Nandi,  6500  feet,  April  12, 1898. 

No.  976.  <f  juv.  Nandi,  6500  feel,  April  12, 189S.  Iris 
dark  crimson  brownish,  eye- shield  coral -red,  lower  half 
brown ;  bill  dull  black  ;  feet  slate- col  our. 

[The  male  of  this  species  differs  from  the  male  of  P.  peltata 
in  being  altogether  blacker  above,  and  not  greyish  on  the 
back  as  is  the  latter.  The  female  of  P.  Jacksoni  ia  blue- 
black  on  the  head  and  throat,  whereas  that  of  P.  peltata  has 
a  bottle-green  shade.— H.  B.  S.] 

242.  Cbyptolopha  uackensiana.     (Plate  III.  fig.  1.) 
Cryptolopha    mackenxiana  Sliarpe,    Ibis,    1892,    p.    153 

(Kikuyu,  Mount  Elgou)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p. 70  (1896) ; 
Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  300. 

Camaioptera  dorcadichroa  Kcicheo.  &  Neum,  Orn,  MB. 
1895,  p.  73. 

a.  (J  ad.  Mau,  8700  feet,  Oct.  30,  1895.  Bill  dusky, 
lower  mandible  pale  flesh-colour  ;  feet  horn-blue;  iris  brown. 

[This  synonymy  is  derived  from  Mr.  Oscar  Neumann's 
paper,  but  the  Kilimaujaro  bird  seems  to  me  to  have  more 
vcllow  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  1  think  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Cryptolopha  dorcadichroa  is  distinct  from 
C.  mackenxiana. — R.  B.  S.j 

243.  Chlobopeta  kassaica. 

Chloropela  maataica  Fischer  &  Kcichen. ;  Reichen.  Vbg. 
deutsch.  Oat-Afr.  p.  149  (1894)  (Kilimanjaro);  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  i.  p.  96  (1896) ;  Jackson,  Ibia,  1898,  ji.  139  (Witu) ; 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  174  (Konduro). 

No.  1025.  tJ  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  ApHI  22,  1898. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  brown,  lower  mandible  pinky  bora ;    feet 
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slate-colour.  First  seen  in  a  marsb^  where  it  was  catching 
flies  like  an  ordinary  Flycatcher,  June  1,  1898.  Eyidently 
a  rare  bird,  as  only  two  others  have  been  observed;  one 
near  the  fort,  the  other  near  the  marsh,  where  the  first  was 
obtained. 

244.  Bias  musicus. 

Bias  musicus  (V.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- Afr.  p.  149 
(1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  96  (1896)  ;  Sharpe,  Bull. 
B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlviii  (1897 :  Ntebi). 

a,  A.  cf  ?  ad.  Ntcbi,  May  29,  1895.  Iris  yellow  ;  bill 
black  ;  feet  greenish  yellow. 

245.  Tbrpsiphone  cristata. 

Terpsiphone  cristata  (Om.) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  33 
(Bukoba,  Sessc  Isl.,  Mcugo) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  490;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  99  (1896) ;  Ogilvic  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  174 ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  227;  Sharpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  609. 

No.  978.  cf  ad.  Nandi,  6000  feet,  April  12,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  eyelids  pale  violet-blue ;  bill  dark  horn-blue  with 
black  tip ;  feet  hom-bluc. 

No.  1257.  ?  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  July  2,  1898.  Iris 
very  dark  brown  ;  eyelids  leaden  blue ;  bill  leaden  blue  with 
black  tip  ;  feet  horn-biuc.  Scarce  in  Nandi.  Very  restless 
and  constantly  on  the  move,  flitting  about  tall  trees,  twisting 
and  bending  about  in  pursuit  of  flies  and  insects  on  the 
wing. 

216.  Trochocercus  albinotatus. 

Drochocercus  albonotatus  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  121 ;  id.  op. 
cit.  1892,  p.  303,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1 ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  99 
(1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  229. 

a.  i  ad.     Man  Forest,  8000  feet,  Dec.  20,  1895. 

Nos.  195,  211.  cf  ?  juv.  Ravine,  July  23,  31,  1896. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black.  In  thick  forest.  Spreads 
out  its  tail  like  a  fan  and  constantly  turns  it  from  side  to 
side  as  it  darts  alxiut  in  thick  foliage  in  search  of  insects. 

No.  406.   cf  ad.     Ravine,  Oct.  21,  1896. 

No.  1116.  (^  ad.    Nandi,  6000  feet.  May  19,  1898. 
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This  little  bird  is  a  lover  of  the  thick  forest  with  an  under- 
growth of  tall  bush  and  small  trees.  Here  it  flits  and  darts 
about  in  search  of  insect-food^  much  of  which  it  takes  on 
the  wing,  after  the  manner  of  the  true  Flycatchers.  Like 
the  small  blue  Elminia  longicauda  and  the  species  of  Apalis, 
it  has  a  curious  habit  of  spreading  out  its  tail  and  holding  it 
perpendicularly  above  its  back,  swaying  it  from  side  to  side 
as  it  hops  about.  It  is  very  active  and  nearly  always  on  the 
move. 

247.  Elminia  longicauda. 

Elminia  teresita  Antin. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  304. 

Elminia  longicauda  (Sw.) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  33 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  149  (1894) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  98  (1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  229. 

No8.  36,  37,  c?  ad.,  ?  juv.     Ntebi,  Sept.  30,  1895. 

No.  43.  ?  ad.     Ntebi,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

No.  939.  ?  ad.  Kakelelwa  Forest,  Kavirondo,  4500  feet, 
April  3,  1898. 

No.  1202.  cJ  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  11,  1898.  Iris 
brown ;  eyelids  black ;  bill  and  feet  black.  A  rare  bird  in 
Nandi.  First  one  seen  June  28th.  Several  seen  since. 
When  it  spreads  out  its  tail,  it  drops  its  wings.  Very  rest- 
less and  always  on  the  move.  Takes  insects  on  the  wing  as 
well  as  from  the  underside  of  leaves  and  other  places. 

248.  Parisoma  jacksoni. 

Parisoma  lugens  (nee  Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  302. 

Parisoma  jacksoni  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  xxviii 
(1899) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  154. 

No.  470.  ?  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  19,  1897.  Iris  brown; 
bill  black ;  feet  horn-blue. 

No.  492.  Ad.     Ravine,  Feb.  28,  1897. 

Appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful  in  the  table-topped  and 
other  acacia  trees,  where  it  diligently  searches  for  food.  In 
general  habits  it  resembles  Camaroptera  brevicaudata. 
Stomachs  contained  seeds  and  small  berries. 

No.  493.  (J  ad.  Ravine,  Feb.  28,  1897.  Iris  crimson- 
brown. 
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No.  546.  S  ad.    RaTine,  March  20, 1897. 

No.  620.  ?  ad.  „      April  10,  1897. 

No.  1212.  $  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  June  14,  1898.  Iris 
dark  crimson;  bill  black;  feet  greenish  horn-blue.  First 
seen,  in  tall  tree  in  thick  bush. 

[Mr.  Orant  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  P.  lugens  of 
Abyssinia  was  diflferent  from  the  bird  I  have  now  called 
P.jacksom.—B,.  B.  S.] 

249.  Parisoma  orientals. 

Pariioma  orientate  Reichen.  &  Neum. ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O. 
1900,  p.  801. 

Parisoma  plumheum^  subsp.  a,  P.  orientalis  Shelley,  B. 
Africa,  ii.  p.  218  (1900). 

Nos.  24,  30.  c^  ad.     Kibwezi,  3000  feet,  March  3, 5, 1892. 

Nos.  48,  $;  49,  d  ad.     „  „  March  11,  1892. 

[P.  orientate  seems  to  me  to  be  distinct  from  P.  ptumbeum, 
being  so  much  whiter  below. — R.  B.  S.] 

250.  Tarsigbr  oribntalis. 

Tarsiger  orientalis  Fischer  &  Reichen.;  Reichen.  Yog. 
deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  226  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  86 
(1896)  ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  809 ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1900,  p.  608. 

No.  121.  c^  ad.  Man,  8000  feet,  June  26,  1896.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  black  ;  feet  horn-blue. 

Nos.  176,  177.  ?  cf  ad.     Mau,  8500  feet,  July  12,  1896. 

No.  190.  $  ad.     Ravine,  July  22,  1896. 

No.  630.  S  juv.  „  April  15,  1897.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  dark  slate-colour,  lower  mandible  yellow;  feet  pale 
greenish  horn. 

No.  664.  6  juv.     Ravine,  July  17, 1897. 

251.    CaSSINIA  KAVIRONDRNSIS. 

Bradyomis  semipartitus  (Riipp.) ;  Reichen.  Yog.  deutsch. 
Ost-Afr.  p.  151  (1894). 

Bradyornis  kavirondensis  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  257. 

Nos.  290,  291.  <f  ?  ad.  Elgeyu,  3700  feet.  May  18, 1896. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  feet  black.     Plentiful. 
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Fam.    HiRUNDINIDiB. 
252.    PSALIDOPROCNE  ORIENTALIS. 

Psalidoprocne  orientalis  Reichenow,  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost- 
Afr.  p.  147  (1894 :  Ussambdra)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i. 
p.  108  (1896). 

No8.  178,  179.  6  ?  ad.  Mau,  8500  feet,  July  12,  1896. 
Iria  brown  ;  bill  black ;  feet  brown. 

No8.  536,  538.  6  ?  ad.     Ravine,  March  17,  18,  1897. 

At  present  there  are  a  few  of  these  little  Swallows  about, 
together  with  examples  of  Hirundo  senegalensis. 

No.  867.  S  ad.  Nandi,  6500  feet,  Feb.  14,  1898.  Sua- 
hili  name  "Kigumba  mshari." 

253.  Clivicola  minor. 

Clivicola  minor  (Cab.)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  32 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  145  (1894)  ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  100  (1896). 

Nos.  881,  882.  ?  d  ad.  Mau  Downs,  8000  feet,  Feb.  21, 
1898.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  brown.  Found  several 
skimming  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  lee-side  of  clumps 
of  forest. 

254.  Clivicola  cincta. 

Clivicola  cincta  (Bodd.);  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  31  ; 
id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  144  (1892), 

Cotile  cincta  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  100  (1896). 
a.  cf  ad.     Ntebi,  May  26,  1895. 

255.  BiBLis  rufioula. 

Clivicola  rvfigula  (Fischer  &  Reichen.)  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O. 
1892,  p.  31 ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  145  (1894). 

Biblii  rufigula  Sharpe  &  Wyatt,  Monogr.  Hirund.  i.  p.  97 
(1894). 

Ptyonoprogne  rufigula  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  101  (1896). 

Cotyle  rufigula  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  175. 

No.  342.  <s  imm.  Kamassia,  6500  feet,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  feet  brown.  Fairly  plentiful ;  also 
met  with  in  Elgeyu. 
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256.  HiRUNDO  ARCTICINCTA. 

Ilirundo  arciicincta  Sharpe ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  103 
(1896). 

Hirundo  angolensis  (nee  Bocage)  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892, 
p.  31  ;  id.  Vog.  deutseh.  Ost-Afr.  p.  146  (1894)  (Bussissi, 
Bukoba). 

a,  b.  e  ad.     Ntebi,  Feb.  20,  1895. 

257.  HiRUNDO  PUBLLA. 

Hvrundo  puella  T.  &  S.  ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  0.  1892,  p.  81 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  dcutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  146,  fig.  67  (1894) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  102  (1896);  Hartert,  Ansorge's 
African  Sun,  p.  337  (1899)  (Mombasa)  ;  Ogilvic  Grant, 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  177;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  226. 

a.  cf  ad.     Ntebi,  May  11,  1895. 

No.  940.  cT  ad.  Kakelelwa  Forest,  April  8,  1898.  Iris 
brown  ;  bill  and  feet  black.  In  large  flocks.  Sings  very 
sweetly. 

258.  HiRUNDO  BMINI. 

Hirundo  enUni  Reichen.  J.  f.  0.  1892,  p.  30  (Bussissi, 
Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  deutsch.  Ost-Afr.  p.  146  (1894) ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  103  (1896) ;  O.  Neum.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  225. 

No.  395.  cT  ad.  £.  Kamassia,  Sept.  29,  1896.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  black ;  feet  olive-black. 

259.  HiRUNDO  SBNEGALENSIS. 

Hirundo  senegalensts  L. ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  103 
(1896);  Jackson,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  139  (Witu) ;  Hartert,  An- 
sorge's  African  Sun,  p.  337  (1899)  (Masindi,  Unyoro) ; 
Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibi^  1900,  p.  177. 

No.  394.  6  ad.  £.  Kamassia,  Sept.  29, 1896.  Iris  brown; 
bill  black;  feet  olive-black. 

Nos.  534,  535.  ?  cT  ad.     Ravine,  March  16,  17,  1897. 

No.  610.  d  ad.     Ravine,  April  6,  1897. 

No.  1057.  ?  ad.     Naudi,  6500  feet,  May  4,  1898. 

No.  1071.  cf  ad.         „  „  May  5,  1898. 

This  Shallow  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  shortly  after  //.  rustica^  which  was  then 
plentiful,  left  the  country.    It  was  then  the  only  Swallow  teen. 
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It  is  not  such  an  energetic  bird  as  others  of  the  family,  anil 
does  not  remain  on  the  wing  for  so  long  a  time,  preferring  to 
rest  for  consiileraMe  jicriods  on  ili  ud  tree*,  of  wh'ch  it  nearly 
always  selects  the  l.irgest.  These  Swallow*  sit  in  small 
parties  of  five  to  eight  on  a  tree  singing  away  gaily,  whilst 
others  preen  themselves.  Every  now  and  again  they  all 
leave  together,  take  a  short  flight,  and  agaia  return  one  by 
one. 


VIII. — On  the  Anntom>j  of  the  Kiniffishera,  with  Special 
Reference  to  (he  Conditions  in  the  Wiay  known  as  Eulaxy 
and  Diastataxy.  By  P.  Cualui^ks  Mitchell,  F.Z.S., 
F.L.S. 

{Plates  IV.  &  V.) 
Since  the  classical  observations  of  Wray  (1)  were  published, 
it  has  been  known  that  in  many  birds  a  gap  occurs  in  the 
series  of  cubital  quills  after  ihe  fourth  large  quill,  while  in 
other  birds  uo  such  gap  is  found.  The  term  aijuintocubilat 
was  applied  to  the  former  condition,  and  quinlacubital  to 
the  latter,  aa  it  seemed  that  in  the  one  the  fifth  cubital 
quill,  counting  upwards  fiom  tlie  wrist,  was  mining,  while 
in  the  other  it  was  present.  In  1899  Mr.  Pyciaft  and  I 
made  simultaneous  commuuicatioDs  (7  and  8)  to  tlie  Litmean 
Society,  iu  which  we  brought  forward  rensons  against  the 
■upposition  that  the  aquintocubital  condition  was  due  to 
the  loss  of  a  quill,  and  we  adopted  my  name  diaslata.iy  to 
indicate  the  condiiiuu  in  which  there  was  a  diastema  or  gap 
in  the  series,  eulaxy  for  the  condition  devoid  of  a  gap.  In 
the  communication  referred  to,  I  showed  that  among  the 
Columbidae  both  eutaxy  and  diastataxy  occurred,  and  gave  a 
series  of  anatomical  facts  which  seemed  to  bear  the  interpre- 
tation that  those  birds  presenting  the  eutaxic  condition  were 
more  modified  than  those  with  the  gap  in  the  qnill  series. 
It  baa  been  known  for  some  lime  that  the  two  conditions 
were  both  present  among  the  Kingfishers.  I  have  had  the 
Opportunity  in  the  Prosectorium  of  the  Zoological  Society  ol 
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ezHmining  a  number  of  Kingfishers ;  my  thanks  for  materials 
are  due  to  the  Society^  to  the  Prosector,  Mr.  Beddard,  and  to 
Mr.  C.  Hose  of  Borneo.  I  hope  to  show  that  in  the  Alcedinids, 
as  in  the  Columbidte,  those  forms  which  have  the  eutaxic 
arrangement  of  the  wing  are  in  other  respects  more  modified. 
The  species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
arc: — 


Dacelo  gigimtea. 

IlalcyoD  pileata. 

Sauropatis  chluris. 

rufa  (coromanda  Shtirpe) 

BSDCta. 

(Callalcyon  rufa). 

eordida. 

Cenle  americana. 

ragana. 

;    inda. 

Ceryla  maxima. 

Cittura  cyanotU. 

alcjOD. 

^aDghircusia. 

Alcedo  a^iatica. 

bengalensis. 

ispida. 

Ceyx  rutidorsa. 

The  identification  of  some  of  these  was  simple ;  in  other 
cases  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Bowdler 
Sharpe;  the  species  of  Cittura  were  identified  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  ficddard's  well-known  prede- 
cessor. There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  allocation 
of  the  generic  names  Sauropatis  and  Hairy  m  ;  I  agree  with 
Beddard  (4)  that,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  the  species, 
there  are  anatomical  reasons  for  separating  the  genera,  and  I 
follow  him  in  u«ing  the  name  Halcyon  for  the  red-billed 
species.  This,  however,  affects  the  nomenclature  and  not 
the  conclusions,  as  the  species  were  readily  distinguishable. 

EuTAXY  and  Diastataxy. 

It  is  easy  to  make  out  that  in  most  Kingfishers  the  wing- 
feathers  are  arranged  in  rows  more  or  less  diagonally  placed ; 
the  large  quill  is  at  the  base  of  the  row  and  there  follow 
above  it  the  major  covert  and  the  coverts  of  the?  th  rd  and 
fourth  series.  Owing  to  the  great  siie  of  the  quills  and 
relative  siie  of  the  major  coverts  the  rows  are  dislocated  at 
the  end  towards  the  ulna ;  they  arc  shorter  at  the  wrist,  and 
iorrease  in  length  as  the  surface  of  the  wing  widens  out 
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tOTsids  the  elbow.  In  Dacelo  gigantea  (fig.  4]  there  ia  a 
small  carpal  remex  and  covert,  represented  to  the  right,  and 
attached  by  a  small  fold  of  membranR  to  the  first  large  cubital 
quill  ID  the  fashion  which  I  described  in  the  Pigeons  (7).  Then 
follow  four  ordinary  quills ;  then  the  diastema,  and  thereafter 

Fig.  4. 


Daeelo  ffigantta,  dingram  of  cubital  feathering,  the  whut  being  to  the 
right,  the  elbow  to  the  left.  Thi-  quills  are  large,  and  dotted  in  the 
6gure ;  the  major  coverta  croes  them  ;  the  feathers  of  the  diagonal 
rowB  ue  represented  aa  small  circles.  To  the  right  ia  the  amall 
carpal  remes  and  carpal  covert,    x  diastataxic  gap. 

quills  in  even  series.  Each  quill  is  at  the  base  of  a  diagonal 
TOW,  the  major  covert  forming  the  feather  in  the  row  nearest 
the  quill.  In  the  diastataxic  group  there  is  a  similar  row, 
rather  shorter,  however,  than  the  other  rows.  The  four 
species  of  Sauropaiit  (fig.  5)  present  a  condition  essentially 

Fig.  6. 


Sauropatu,  diagram  of  cubital  feathering.    Explanation  as  in  figure  1. 

similar.  The  diagonal  row  in  the  diastataxic  gap  is  relatively 
rather  longer.  Id  Cergle  maxima  (fig.  6,  p.  lOU)  and  CergU 
alcyon  there  is  a  carpal  covert  and  carpal  remes  as  before. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  usual  diastataxic  position,  and  this, 
although  relatively  smaller  than  io  Dacelo  aod  Sauropidii,  is 
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occnpied  by  a  diagonal  row.  The  seven  species  of  Kingfi^ben 
mentioned  in  ilie  first  column  of  the  li«t  given  above  are 
diaslAtaxiR ;  in  five  of  tbcm  the  gip  i*  almost  as  wiitc  as 
the  space  for  a  complete  row  with  a  quill ;  in  two,  the  gap 

Fig.  6. 


Ciry'r  mnxima,  diitgTftni  ofcui'itiil  fentU-^n;!.  Explanation  aa  in  Qgnni  4. 
Tbe  dinttBtaxic  g&|>  ( X )  ia  small,  but  i*  ojcu^iod  b/  a  diago.ial  row, 
complete  uve  for  a  quilL 

is  narrower,  but  in  all  it  is  otwupied  by  a  fairly  complete  row 
of  feathers. 

Halcyon  pileala  (fi^.  7)  muit  certainly  be  described  as 
eotaxic.  The  carpal  covert  and  carpal  rcmex  are  uormal, 
the  latter  bound  duwo  by  the  usual  plica.    Then  follow  the 


ff^ryon pJr^a,  di 'imfu  of cubilal  fi^aiheiintr,  Eiplnnation asin flgars 4. 
Kuiiuic  arntngiiiiivDt,  but  po-iijou  nf  diaitaiaxic  pap  ( x )  marksd 
b^Teitigvofadbj^'nairow,  cuDsiBtiDgoftbrt^  fcathert. 

•rcondary  quills  in  even  scries,  each  at  the  base  of  a  diagonal 
TOW.  But  in  tlie  position  of  the  diastataxic  gap,  although 
theie  IS  no  gap,  and  no  trace  of  tbe  so-eallcd  major  covert 
that  occupies  the  base  of  the  row  in  diastataxic  birds,  there 
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ia  a  trace  of  the  diastntazic  row  in  the  form  of  three  feathers 
occupying  the  upper  part^f  what  probably  has  been  a  row. 
I  nay  tnentlon  here -that,  in  one  of  the  eutaxic  Cuckoos 
{Carpacocci/x  radittius)  I  liay^ found  a  similar  vestige  of  what 
I  regard  na  the  eld  diustutiivic.  conditioD,  Halcyon  rufn 
(fig.  8j  is  also  eutaxic,  but  iu  !t  tiiere  u  do  restijje  of  the 

Kg.  8.   ■  ;>. 


'^^A-- 


BtJq/o»  rufa,  diflgrom  of  cubital  fentlierinp^.  Complete  eutaxic  atriagv* 
meat,  there  hviag  do  gAp  nor  remauit  of  a  row  io  the  diutataxla 
position. 

other  condition.  The  carpal  remex  is  extremely  small, 
smaller  relatively  than  it  is  rcpresrnted  in  the  diagram,  and 
it  is  not  bound  to  the  adjacpnt  cubital  by  the  usual  plica. 
The  covert  is  normal,  and  then  follow  the  cubitalu  with  their 
diagonal  rows  in  even  scrii-a.  Although  Ceryle  maxima  and 
C,  alt:yon  are  diastataxic,  C.  americaita  and  C.  inda  (fig.  9) 

Flg.O. 


Ctrylt  inda  and  C.  amtricana,  dlii^ji  of  cubital  fefttberiog.  £xpUiutioo 
■a  Id  Bgure  8.    Eutazic  arr.mgumaiil. 

are  eutaxic.  In  these,  which  are  prnctically  identical  in  this 
respect,  the  carpal  reniex  is  tied  to  the  ficst  quill  by  the 
tuual  plica ;  the  covert  is  sinali.    The  quills  follow  in  even 
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•cries  each  with  its  dia^nal  row.  Cittura  cyanotis  (fig.  10) 
anrl  C,  tanffAirentU  are  also  eutai^iA  in  the  strictest  sense. 
In  thescj  there  is  a  small  carpal  .cerAax  not  bound  do^'n  by 
a  plica,  and  a  very  small  carpalooy^t.  TbcD  follov  thirteea 
quills   in   even   leries,    eacli'-^^ipporting    a   diagonal    row. 


i 


'CiUiirm  ej/ancti*,  disgram  of  cubit*]  festberiug.  ExpUDslion  ■•  in 
figure  6.  Eutaxic  smngemeDt. 
Aleedo  atiatica  (fig.  11),  A.  btngalmsu,  and  A.  iapida  are  all 
strictly  eutaxic ;  the  carpal  covert  and  carp:il  remex  are  absent 
in  A.  itpida  and  present  in  the  others.  In  all  of  them  the 
quills  are  in  even  series,  and  are  at  the  base  of  diagonal  rows. 
The  wing  ofCegx  m/idoraa  is  similar  to  that  of  A.  atiatica. 
FMf.  II. 


Aktdo  amatira,  dUgnm  of  cubital  feMbering.     Explsnation  as  ia 

Bgun  B>  Eutuic  •mogMueDt. 
The  seventeen  Kingfisi.en  which  I  have  examined  thus 
show  plainly  that  here,  as  in  the  Co1uinbid»,  the  conditions 
knonn  as  eutaxy  and  diastataxy  cannot  be  regarded  as 
fbndamenlal  characters  in  any  of  the  greater  schemes  of 
classification.  Both  conditions  occur,  scattered  as  it  were 
indiscriminately  within  the  confines  of  the  group,  and  some- 
times even  within  the  confines  of  a  genus.  Nor  are  the  two 
conditions  absolutely  marked  off  one  from  another,  but  lend 
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themselyes  to  an  arrangement  in  a  graded  series^  which 
suggests  the  production  of  one  condition  as  a  simple  modifi- 
cation of  the  other.  At  one  end  of  such  a  series  stand  Dacelo 
and  Sauropatis,  diastataxic  in  the  strictest  sense,  there  being  a 
wide  gap  in  the  quill  series,  and  this  gap,  with  the  exception 
of  the  quill,  being  occupied  by  a  complete  diagonal  row. 
Next  come  Ceryle  maxima  and  C.  alcyon,  still  diastataxic  but 
with  the  width  of  the  gap  much  reduced.  Then  comes 
Halcyon  pileata,  eutaxic,  without  a  gap,  but  with  a  possible 
remnant  of  the  other  condition  in  the  form  of  a  reduced 
diagonal  row  of  three  small  feathers.  Then  come  the  other 
eutaxic  forms  with  no  gap  and  no  trace  of  the  diastataxic 
diagonal  row.  In  my  paper  on  the  wings  of  the  Columbidse 
I  advanced  an  hypothesis  that  the  diastataxic  condition  was 
primitive,  and  suggested  a  mode  in  which  it  might  have 
arisen.  Without  for  the  present  recurring  to  that  suggested 
origin,  I  am  content  to  point  out  that  were  the  wings  of  all 
birds  originally  diastataxic  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  that  by 
closing  of  the  gap,  and  consequent  gradual  obliteration  of 
the  row  that  occupied  the  gap,  the  eutaxic  condition  might 
have  been  produced.  Moi cover,  if  the  production  of  eutaxy 
be  part  of  a  general  process  of  the  formation  of  a  simpler 
but  more  specialized  organ  of  flight  from  an  older  and  more 
difiusely  arranged  organ,  there  is  no  theoretical  difificulty  in 
supposing  it  to  have  been  produced  separately  and  inde- 
pendently in  many  different  kinds  of  birds.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  so  remarkable  an  arrangement  as  the  absence  of  a 
single  quill,  in  a  definite  and  identical  position,  has  been 
produced  from  a  primitive  eutaxy,  we  have  either  to  make 
the  supposition  that  all  the  diastataxic  forms  are  more  closely 
related  to  each  other  than  to  the  eutaxic  forms — a  suggestion 
that  strikes  rudely  across  all  natural  classifications — or  to 
face  the  almost  impossible  idea  of  its  polyphyletic  ongin. 
1  will  now  proceed  to  review  the  anatomical  fscts  ^^ men  serve 
to  show  that  the  eutaxic  Kingfishers  are  in  other  respects  the 
more  specialized  birds. 

There  is  not  much  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
geographical   distribution   and   external    characters   of   the 
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seyenteen  forms  under  notice.  Anstro-Malaya  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Kingfishers,  and  contains  both  eutaxic  and 
diastataxic  forms.  Such  presumably  far-travelled  forms  as 
the  American  H.  tufa  and  C  americana  are  eutaxic,  as  is 
b1*o  the  European  Alcedo.  The  presence  of  a  tuft  on  the 
oil-gland  is  almost  certainly  the  more  primitive  condition 
among  Kingfishers.  The  Ciiiura,  in  which  the  gland  is  naked, 
are  eutaxic.  Forbes  mentions  that  the  gland  is  also  naked 
in  Tanynptera  *,  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  if  that  genus 
also  is  eutaxic.  The  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  ventral 
pterylse  in  the  Kin*;fishers  is  that  the  ventral  tract,  as  in 
Alcedo,  divide.^  at  the  base  of  the  neck  into  two  lateral  tracts, 
each  of  which  almost  immediately  divides  again.  This 
arrangement  is  well  marked  in  all  the  eutaxic  forms,  in 
Dacelo,  and  in  Ctry/e  majrima.  In  one  of  the  eutaxic  forms, 
Ctryle  americana,  the  median  divisions  of  the  lateral  tracts 
coalesce  soon  after  their  separation  from  the  lateral  divisions, 
and  then  separate  again.  A  similar  condition  is  seen  in  the 
diastataxic  C  alcyon.  But  in  the  species  of  8auropati$, 
although  least  so  in  S,  tancta,  there  is  a  broad,  diffuse, 
pectoral  tract,  hardly  distinguishable  iuto  lateral  tracts.  I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  Beddard,  who  called  attention  to 
this,  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  generic  character  of  SaurO' 
patU,  as  it  is  not  so  apparent  in  Sauropatis  sancta  ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  forms  in  which  this  absence  of 
differentiation  occurs  are  diastataxic.  The  wings  of  the 
eutaxic  forms  have  on  the  whole  a  smaller  number  of 
secondary  quills,  and  these  individually  are  larger;  the 
carpal  covert  and  carpal  rcmex  tend  to  be  smaller,  and  are 
absent  in  one  of  the  Alcedines.  The  eutaxic  Ceyx  has  the 
second  toe  absent,  certainly  nut  a  primitive  character. 

Muscular  Anatomy. 

Bivenier  link. — ^The  only  noteworthy  peculiarity  that  I 
have  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  bead  and  neck  relates  to 
a  tendinous  link  first  noted  by  Dr.  K.  O.  Cunningham  (3) 
as  u.iiting  the  bivtutrts  cercicii  musc'e$  in  Ceryie  steiluta, 
but  absent  in  Alcedo.    Beddard  (4)  examined  a  number  of 
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Kingfiahers  with  refcreuce  to  tliia  poiut,  and  I  paid  minute 
attention  to  it  as  a  character  known  to  differ  amnng  King- 
fishers. It  is  probable  that  its  presence  is  a  Kingfisher 
chaructcr;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  found  in  other  birds, 
and  it  seems  too  definite  to  have  been  acquired  indepeudtjntly 
iu  a  numl>er  of  cases.  Its  absence  seems  best  explained  as 
a  secondury  loss.  Ueddard  noticed  that  it  was  present  in 
one  of  tuo  specimens  of  Sauropitis  vayaiis;  I  found  it 
absent  in  one  S.  vagans  and  iu  S.  chlorit,  but  an  apparently 
degenerate  slip  represented  it  in  S.  sancta  and  S.  sordida. 
It  is  absent  in  Alcedo  ispidn,  but  a  dingouul  slip  represents 
it  in  Alcedo  asiatica  and  A.  bengalensia.  Assumin^r.  then, 
that  the  loss  is  secondary,  it  appears  that  the  eutjxic  forms 
Ceyx,  Uatcyon  rufa,  and  H.  pUeata  have  lost  it ;  one  of  the 
Aicedines  has  lest  it,  and  in  the  utiiers  it  is  degenerate.  In 
Saurufialis  it  is  present,  absent,  or  degenerate;  in  IJjctlo  it 
is  absent,  in  the  other  forms,  cutiNie  or  diastataxic,  it  is 
present.  Here,  as  in  many  other  characters,  there  is  not  a 
definite  coincidence  between  eutaxy  and  progressive  change, 
but  the  more  general  fact  holds  good  that,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  wiihin  the  group  lor  independent  movement  in  any 
direction,  the  eutasJc  forms  show  a  high  relative  average  of 
instances  of  such  change. 

Litissi'itjig  dorsi,  anterior  et  posterior. — The  pbylogeny 
of  these  mn^c'es  outside  the  Avian  group  is  an  exiremely 
difficult  problem,  but  I  am  on  clear  ground  in  stating  that 
the  most  common  and  generalized  condition  among  birdi  la 
the  existence  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  division,  the  two 
being  fairly  equal  in  width  and  strength,  well  separated  at 
their  origins,  and  iu  cunlact  ut  their  inserliiMis.  Such  a 
con'litiou  is  wi-ll  marked  in  all  the  diaatataxie  forms, 
although  there  is  a  tendency,  displayed  in  Dacelo  and  in 
Sauro/ialis,  for  the  anterior  division  to  be  weaker  than  the 
posterior.  I  follow  Kurbringer  in  regarding  any  well-marked 
divergence  from  the  condition  described  as  secondary.  Amung 
the  ColumbidiE  I  found  the  divergent  tendency  to  be  iu  the 
direction  of  reduction  of  the  posterior  divisimi,  and  this  was 
vell-markcd  among  the  uutaxiu  forms.     Iu  the  Kingfiihers 
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it  18  the  anterior  division  that  tends  to  be  reduced  ;  and  this 
reduction^  incipient  in  some  of  the  diastataxic  forms,  becomes 
striking  in  eutaxic  forms.  Thus  in  the  eutaxic  Ceryle 
americana  and  C,  inda,  as  compared  with  the  diastataxic 
C.  maxima  and  C  alcyon,  the  anterior  division  is  very  thin 
and  weak ;  the  posterior  is  enormous,  broad,  and  strong,  and 
with  a  considerable  forward  extension  of  its  origin.  In 
Halcyon  a  similar  condition  exists,  less  marked  in  H.  rti{fa, 
plain  in  H.  pileata.  In  Cittura  it  is  plain ;  in  Alcedo  Upida 
the  anterior  division  appears  only  as  a  few  fibres;  in  A.  ben* 
galensis,  A,  asiaiica,  and  in  Ceyx  the  anterior  division  is 
absent,  white  the  posterior  has  become  very  strong. 

Latissimus  dorH  metapatayialis. — This  slip  was  equally 
developed  in  all. 

Rhomboideua  tuperficialis  and  R.  profundus. — ^In  the  King- 
fishers the  superficial  muscle  extends  further  forwards,  the 
deep  muscle  further  postaxially,  the  two  partially  overlapping 
in  the  middle.  These  characteristics  are  accentuated  in  all 
the  eutaxic  forms.  The  deep  muscle  tends  to  be  thicker  at 
its  anterior  and  posterior  margins.  This  progress  towards 
secondary  cleavage  is  well  advanced  in  Sauropaiis  vagan», 
alone  in  this  respect  among  the  diastataxic  forms,  while  in 
the  eutaxic  H.  rufa^  the  Cittura,  Ceryle  americana,  Ceyx, 
and  the  Alctdine$  it  is  obvious. 

Supracoracoideut, — Markedly  bipinnate  in  all  and  without 
notable  variations. 

Coraco-brachxaliB  extemus  is  in  all  a  small  fleshy  muscle. 

CoracO'brachialis  intemus  is  in  all  a  small  muscle  arising 
from  the  postero-latrral  part  of  the  coracoid,  with  a  slight 
overlap  on  to  the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  median  tubercle  of  the  humerus. 

Biceps  presents  no  marked  differences,  and  the  biceps 
pata^alis  is  absent  in  all,  as  in  the  Passerines  and  other 
birds  called  anomalogonatous  by  Oarrod. 

Alae  Musclbs. — The  wing  is  the  most  distinctive  part  of 
the  Avian  body,  and  the  modifications  in  it  deserve  special 
attention  when  the  relative  special ization  of  different  birds  is 
being  considered.     The  group  of  alar  muscles  and  tendons 
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present  an  interesting  series  of  modifications  in  Kingfishers, 
and  in  these  the  scale  of  specialisation  dips  markedly  towards 
the  eutaxic  forms. 

Deltoides  major. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  among 
birds  generally  this  muscle  tends  to  increase  in  length,  its 
insertion  extending  gradually  down  the  humerus.  In  Daceio 
it  has  reached  halfway  down  the  humerus,  and  in  the  other 
diastataxic  forms  it  has  a  nearly  similar  extension,  sometimes 
falling  short  and  sometimes  just  surpassing  that  length.  In 
all  the  eutaxic  forms  it  reaches  down  bevond  the  first  half, 
although  this  downward  extension  always  falls  short  of  that 
attained  in  most  Pigeons. 

DelioUes  minor. — This  is  in  two  portions,  separated  by 
the  tendon  of  the  supracoracoideus,  and  does  not  show  any 
striking  divergences  in  the  different  forms. 

Deltoides  propatagialis, — Many  writers  have  made  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  this  distinctively  Avian 
muscle,  and  Fiirbringer  in  particular  has  classified  the  series 
of  modifications  which  it  presents.  At  one  end  of  the  series 
is  the  condition  in  which  the  muscle  has  a  single  belly, 
giving  off  at  the  distal  end  the  longus  and  brevis  tendons. 
This  condition,  obviously  more  primitive,  occurs  in  most 
Avian  families,  and  iu  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases  among 
swimming  and  wading  birds.  In  the  next  stage  the  distal 
extremity  gives  rise  to  two  muscular  peaks,  one  for  the 
brevis  and  another,  usually  smaller,  for  the  longus  tendon. 
This  condition  occurs  in  a  small  number  of  genera  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  families.  In  further  stages  the 
peaks  deepen,  the  division  extending  towards  the  origin  of 
the  muscle,  such  stages  being  of  rarer  occurrence.  The 
culmination  of  the  series  has  been  attained  in  Passeres  and 
in  a  few  genera  of  other  birds,  in  which  the  original  muscle 
has  been  divided  into  a  specialized  and  separate  muscle  for 
each  tendon.  In  all  the  diastataxic  Kingfishers  the  peaked 
stage  has  been  reached.  In  Daceio  (Plate  IV.  fig.  1),  in 
CeryU  maxima  (Plate  IV.  fig.  2)  and  C.  alcyon  (Plate  IV, 
fig*  3),  and  in  all  the  species  of  Sauropatis  (Plate  IV.  fig.  4) 
the  longus  peak  is  smaller  than  that  for  the  brevis.     Among 
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the  eutaxic  forms  C.  americana  (Plate  IV.  fig.  5)  alone  has 
remained  behindhand  in  the  specialization  of  this  muscle.  In 
a  inda  (Plate  V.  fig.  6),  H.pileata  (Plate  V.  fig.  8),  H,  rufa 
(Plate  V.  fig.  9).  Alcedo  astatica  (Plate  V.  fig.  10),  ^.  ifpida, 
A.  bengaiensis,  and  Cet/x  rufidona  ihe  division  is  practically 
complete,  so  that  the  Passerine  condition  of  two  muscles  has 
been  reached.  In  Cittura  cyanotis  ( Plate  V.  fig.  7)  the  same 
stage  has  been  reached  with  the  further  specialization  of  the 
brevi$  division  of  the  muscle  into  two  minor  peaks. 

Pectoraiis  propatagiaiii, — Tie  most  common  and  wide- 
spread  condition  of  the  pectoral  contribution  to  the  alar 
muscles  is  the  occurrence  of  a  slip,  muscular  and  tendinous^ 
from  the  pectoral  muscle  to  the  longus  and  brtvis  tendons. 
This  condition  occurs  in  all  the  diastataxic  forms  (Plates 
IV.  &  v.,  various  figures,  p,l.  and  p,b.) :  in  some  of  the 
eutaxic  forms  the  longu$  division  becomes  more  specialized ; 
the  brevis  tends  to  disappear,  in  Alcedo,  Ceryle  inda,  and 
Ctyx  rufidorfa  it  has  completely  disappeared. 

Alar  Tendons. — ^The  deUuide$  propatagialis  and  pectorales 
prupatogialiB  are  attached  to  a  set  of  tendons  of  which  the 
structure  and  modifications  in  birds  generally  have  been 
attended  to  by  Garrod,  Uadow  (9),  Beddard,  Fiirbringer, 
and  a  host  of  other  anatomists^  Fiirbringer  in  particular 
having  made  a  great  stride  towards  classification  and 
coordination  of  the  materials.  In  the  longus  tendon  among 
Kin;tfishers  1  have  not  found  differences  of  moment^  but  the 
hrtvif  tendon  ofFcrs  conditions  of  great  interest.  I  will 
begin  by  setting  out  the  anatomical  data.  In  Ceryle  maxima 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  2)  there  is  a  broad  diffuse  band  of  fascise 
stretching  from  the  deltoides  to  the  extensor  muscles^  and 
receiving  the  pectoralii  tendon.  The  edges  of  this  are 
thickened,  and  a  stronger  slip,  the  '••''of  Fiirbringer,  is 
attached  to  the  extensor  metacarjA  radialis,  distnd  of  the 
main  fustiae.  In  Ceryle  atcyon  (Plate  IV.  fig.  3  ;  and  Ueddard 
(4),  fig.  2)  there  is  a  similar  broad  band  of  fasciae,  but  in  it 
three  thicker  strands  exist.  The  first  is  in  continuity  with 
the  peak  of  the  jiatagial  muscle  mo>t  near  the  humerus^  and 
at  its  distal  end  bends  towards  the  elbow ;  it  is  the  **  y  '*  of 
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Flirfe ringer.  The  second  is  on  the  distal  edge,  arising  chiefly 
from  Ihe  deltoidei,  but  partly  from  the  pfclornlis ;  it  is  the 
"»"  of  Piirbringer,  and.  as  in  C.  maxima,  is  inaerted  to  the 
extenBor  mttacarpi,  distad  of  the  main  tendinous  mass.  Tlie 
third,  tlie  "/3"  of  Furbrinscr,  is  median,  and  arises  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  the  pt-c/oralh  contributor  to  the  system.  In 
Snuropatis  chloris  (PUtc  IV,  fig,  4)  and  the  other  species  I 
dissected  {S.  al/ikilla  as  shown  by  Hcfidard  (4),  tig,  3,  very 
closely  resenibles  the  others)  the  fasciae  are  niiich  redueed, 
while  the  thickenings  assume  independent  identity  as  tendons, 
Tlie  tendon  on  the  humeral  side  obviously  is  hnraologous 
with  the  corresj)onding  thickening  in  V^ri/le  alcyon,  and  ia 
the  "7"  of  Fiirbringer.  The  pertoralia  contrilnitioii  and 
the  distal  thickening  unite,  and  then  diverge  di*tally  into 
two  branches — one,  the  '■>S"or  Fiirbringer,  bending  towards 
the  humeral  edge,  joining  with  the  leiidun  of  insertion  of 
"7,"  and  forming  a  fan-shaped  extension  over  towards  the 
ulnar  edpe  of  tlic  forearm ;  the  other  turning  wristwards  is 
the  "»'•  of  Fiirbringer.  In  Dactio  (Plate  IV.  fig.  1)  there 
ift  a  still  smaller  (Xicnt  of  undiSerenliated  fasciic,  and  the 
appearance  is  that  of  two  parallel  tendons  joined  by  a  sloping 
band:  tlie  figure  makes  the  liomologics  of  these  obvious; 
the  parallel  tendons  arc  a  and  7,  with  /3  running  down  from 
a  to  7,  In  Ciitura  both  species  arc  alike  in  tliis  matter 
(Plate  V.  fig.  7) ;  the  tendons  are  distinct  and  are  not  united 
by  fasciie,  their  condition  obviously  being  a  simple  modi- 
fication of  that  found  in  Saitropalis — a,  ff,  y  being  distinct 
distally,  but  0  and  a  joining  more  proxiraally  after  origin 
from  the  pectoraiia  and  distal  peak  of  the  deltoidea  pataglalis. 
In  Halcyon  r-ifa  (Plate  V.  fig.  9)  «,  ,9,  nml  y  are  distin- 
guishable distally ;  in  Beddard's  figure  (I,  fig.  1)  a  is  more 
tepaiated  from  the  common  mass  distally,  and  is  therefore 
more  like  the  condition  in  H.  pileala  (Plate  V.  fig,  8); 
but  higher  up  all  three  blend  into  a  single  round  tendon. 
In  Ceryle  americana  (Plate  IV.  fig.  5)  and  in  Atcedo 
(Plate  V.  fig.  10)  B,  ^,  and  y  are  distinct  at  their  insertions, 
but,  proximally,  arise  from  a  single  well-rounded  tendon. 
Id  Ceryte  inda  (Plate  V,  fig.  6) — and  Ctyx  rujiduraa  closely 
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resembles  this — the  coDcentration  is  carried  slightly  further^ 
fi  and  7  alone  being  distinct  at  their  insertions^  while  above 
there  is  a  single  round  tendon. 

The  forms  showing  these  conditions  may  obviously  be  placed 
in  a  series — the  diastataxic  forms  led  by  Ceryle  maxima  being 
at  one  end^  the  eutaxic  forms  culminating  in  Cet/x  and  Ceryle 
inda  being  at  the  other.  Beddard  (4)  has  rightly  remarked 
that  the  Alcedo  type  was  anatomically  the  simplest  of  those 
with  which  he  dealt^  and  obviously  the  C.  inda  type  is  still 
simpler.  But  it  is  no  necessary  conclusion  that  in  an  ana- 
tomical series  the  simpler  structure  is  the  more  primitive.  In 
the  case  of  the  alar  tendons^  Fiirbringer  has  shown  that  the 
brevis  tendons  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  extensions  of  their 
muscles^  but  as  differentiations  of  the  originally  diffuse  alar 
fascife  into  which  these  muscles  were  inserted,  the  muscles 
themselves  being  originally  cutaneous  slips.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  plain  that  the  diffuse  undifferentiated  condition 
of  C  maxima  is  the  most  primitive  of  the  series ;  C.  alcyam 
shows  a  differentiation  of  this  diffuse  structure  by  the 
appearance  of  thickenings^  presumably  along  the  lines  of 
strain ;  Sauropaiis,  Halcyon,  and  Citlura  shovr,  so  to  speak, 
a  cutting  away  of  the  unnecessary  diffuse  fascise  between 
the  thickenings,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  appear  as 
independent  tendons.  In  the  other  eutaxic  forms  these 
tendons  become  simplified  by  concrescence  until  the  Passerine 
single-tendon  condition  is  reached ;  but  the  distal  ends  may 
still  retain  traces  of  the  differentiation  into  a,  fi,  and  7. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
splitting  of  the  delioides  patag%ali$,  the  eutaxic  forms  display 
the  higher  stages  of  progressive  specialization.  Curiously 
enough,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  some  structures  among 
Pigeons,  the  degree  of  differentiation  reached  by  eutaxio 
forms  shows  interesting  resemblances  to  well-known  features 
of  the  Passerine  structure. 

Scapulo'humerales  anterior  et  posterior. — The  condition  of 
these  muscles  in  the  Kingfishers  is  that  found  in  most  groups 
of  birds.  As  in  Vacelo  (fig.  12),  both  muscles  are  present; 
they  meet  at  their  origin  from  the  scapula,  but  remain  quite 
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distinct  to  their  insertions.  The  posterior  muscle  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  anterior.  As  exceptions,  I  found  in 
the  eutaxic  Alcedine$  and  in  Cittura  $anghirensis  that  the 
anterior  muscle  was  relatively  smaller. 

Fig.  12. 


Humeral  muscles  of  Dacelo  gigaiUea. 
H.y  humerus ;  anc,  ancoiueus  scapularis,  cut  short ;  $cm,^  scapuli-humeralis 
anterior;  sc.p.y  scapuli-humeralis  posterior;   lat.^  latissimus  dorsi, 
anterior  et  posterior. 

Subcoracoscapularis, — In  all  the  Kingfishers  the  aubsca^ 
pularis  portion  of  this  compound  muscle  is  in  two  divisions, 
-separated  by  the  insertion  of  the  serraius  slip.  In  Dacelo 
the  exiemus  is  much  larger  than  the  internus,  and  its 
insertion  reaches  nearly  opposite  the  point  where  the  scapula 
bends  downwards.  The  origin  of  the  internus  just  reaches 
the  clavicle.  In  Ceryle  maxima  the  clavicular  origin  is  more 
marked,  and  the  same  condition  is  present  in  the  other 
forms.  The  coracoid  division  of  the  muscle  is  large  and 
normal  in  all  the  Ceryla,  in  the  species  of  Sauropatis,  in  the 
Alcedines,  in  Ceyx,  and  in  Halcyon  rufa,  extending  down  to 
the  iternO'Coracoid ;  but  in  Halcyon  pileata  and  in  Dacelo  it 
is  reduced  to  a  slender  ligament.  These  may  be  individual 
variations,  but  they  are  interesting  as  suggesting  a  tendency 
to  change  in  this  generally  constant  muscle. 

AncontBus  and  Expansor  secundariorum. — The  scapular 
and  humeral  portions  of  the  muscle  are  well  developed^  and 
practically  identical  in  all  the  Kingfishers,  but  that  specialized 
portion  of  the  muscle  called  the  expansor  secundariorum  by 
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Garrod  offers  important  differences.  It  is  present  but  feeble 
in  D actio,  CeryU  maxima  and  C  alcyon,  and  in  the  species 
of  Sauropaiis — that  is  to  »ay,  in  all  the  diastataxic  forms. 
It  is  also  present  in  Halcyon  rufa,  a  eutaxic  form,  but  is 
absent  in  H.  pileata,  Ceryle  inda  and  C  americana,  the  two 
species  of  Ciliura,  the  Alcedinti,  and  Ceyx  rufidona — that 
is  to  pay,  in  all  but  one  of  the  eutaxic  forms^  an  obviously 
secondary  condition. 

Musculature  op  Forearm  xnd  Hand. — In  this  series  of 
muscles  the  only  case  of  striking  difference  occurs  in  the 
eattnstr  indici$  Icngus.  In  Dactio  this  ari^e8  from  the 
middle  half  of  the  radius  on  its  ulnar  face,  and  is  inserted 
to  the  phalanges  of  the  second  digit.  The  short  bead  from 
the  distal  end  of  the  radius,  present  in  some  birds,  is  absent. 
In  all  the  diastataxic  forms  the  muscle  is  like  that  in  Dacelo; 
in  all  the  eutaxic  forms  its  origin  has  a  longer  extension, 
occupying  about  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  radius,  and 
otherwise  is  relatively  stronger. 

Musculature  op  the  Tuigh  and  Leg. — Kingfishers  are 
birds  in  which  flight  is  the  most  important  mode  of  progres- 
sion, and  in  which  the  hind  limbs  play  a  relatively  smaller 
part  in  the  activities  of  life,  rrohably,  iu  relation  to  this,  the 
wings  and  shoulder-girdle  tend  to  increase  in  relative  size 
and  strength,  while  the  pelvis  and  lej^s  tend  to  diminish  in 
size.  This  double  tendency  is  plain  in  all,  but  reaches  a 
maximum  in  eutaxic  forms,  such  as  the  species  of  Alcedo  and 
Ceyx,  The  changes  are  plain  both  in  the  skeleton  and  in  the 
soft  parts. 

IlioMbialU  externus  sen  sartorius, — In  Dacelo  the  origin 
is  tendinous  from  the  supra-iliac  crest,  with  a  forward 
extension  to  the  second  last  dorsal  vertebra.  From  this  the 
muscle  runs  with  a  narrow  belly  to  the  tendinous  insertion 
in  the  knee-capsule.  The  relations  are  similar  iu  Ceryle 
maxima;  in  C.  alryon  the  belly  is  rather  broader,  while  in 
the  eutaxic  Ceryke  the  increase  in  breadth  is  enormous. 
The  species  of  Sauropaiis  resemble  Dacelo  and  the  diastataxic 
Cerylee.  In  the  Halcyonee,  CUiura,  and  Ceyx  the  belly  is 
also  narrow,  but  in  the  Akedines  it  is  very  broad.    There  is 
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therefore  evidence  that  in  the  Kingfiahers  this  muscle  tends 
to  change  from  the  more  usual  condition  in  blrila,  increasing 
in  breadth  and  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  glutaeus 
maximum.  The  contrast  is  most  apparent  when  taken  between 
the  diastataxic  and  eutaxic  Ceryles,  but  it  also  occurs  between 
eutaxic  Alcedines  and  the  diastaiaxic  forms. 

ftio-libialis  sen  glutaua  maximug. — The  researchea  of 
Garrod  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  generalized  Avian 
condition  of  this  muscle  is  broad  and  strong,  its  origin  from 
the  ilium  or  doraal  middle  line  extending  bthind  and  in  front 
of  the  acetabulum.  In  Daeelo  alone  I  have  found  a  trace, 
in  the  form  of  fascia;,  of  the  postacetabular  portion.  In 
Daeelo,  Ctryle  maxima,  C.  alcyon,  and  the  species  of  Sauro- 
patu — that  is  to  sa.y,  in  all  the  diaatataxic  forms — the  pre- 
acetabular  portion  of  this  muscle  is  well  developed.  Among 
the  eutaxic  forms  Ciltura  sanghirensis  alone  has  retained 
this  condition;  in  Cittura  cyanotis,  Halcyon  rnfa,  and  Cq/x 
rvjidoraa  the  muscular  belly  is  very  nariow  and  weak;  in 
Halcyon  pileata,  Ceryle  ainericana  and  C.  inda,  and  in  the 
Alcedines  the  reduction  is  carried  bo  far  that  the  muscle  is 
represented  by  a  band  of  fascia  vith  only  a  few  muscular 
fibres  near  the  proximal  end. 

IliO'trochanierici  seu  gltileei. — In  Daeelo  all  three  are 
distinct  and  separate:  the  posterior  {aecundus)  ia  very  large, 
and  arises  from  all  the  preacctabular  ilium  ;  its  insertion, 
partly  fleshy,  partly  tendinous,  is  to  the  femur,  proximad  of 
the  insertions  of  the  others.  The  anterior  (tertius)  is  the 
next  in  size  and  the  most  distal.  The  medius  (quartus)  is 
the  araallest,  and  lies  under  the  poiierior  and  between  it  and 
the  anterior.  In  all  the  other  Kingflshers  the  condition  of 
these  muscles  was  similar  except  that  in  Halcyon  pileata  the 
meditia  was  reduced  to  the  merest  vestige. 

Ilio-fcmoralis  externus  (ffln/retis  anterior)  was  absent  in  all. 

Femori-lil'ialeg  (cntrcens  plus  vaatus  had  vastus  internut). — 
The  internus  in  all  has  the  normal  arrangement  :  the  vastus 
and  cmriBus  are  also  normal,  bat  in  the  apecies  of  Ceryle 
there  is  also  an  insertion  to  the  lower  part  of  the  femur,  an 
tiraDgement  not  uncommon  in  birds. 

SKB.  VIII. — VOL.  I.  I 
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Caud-ilio'/emiralh. — The  pars  iliaca   (acceiaort/  femoro- 
caudal)  IB  ahsent  in  all.     The  pars  caudalit  is  present  in  all, 


Feiuurnl  miisclt'S  of  CeryU  maiiiiut. 
f., femur;  2li'.,bicep*ciit abort ;  /.cfemoro-cnudnl;  i,f., aunii-tuudinosut, 
cut  abort;   i.in.,  scnii-membranoouv,  cut  short j  ui.,  obtUMtor  ex* 
temua;  addA,  adductor  exlvniUM ;  add.'!,  adductor  iutemiu ;  tnid., 
middle  bead  of  the  gastrociiumiud. 

and  is  comparatively  narrow  iu  Daceto,  iu  CeryU  maxima 
(fig.  13,  f.c.)  and  C.  alcyon,  Sauropatii  vaffant,  and  Cei/x 
rvfidoria;  while  in  Ceryle  inda  (fig.  14, /.c),  C.  americana, 


Kig.  14. 


i:ir»l  uiu^li'S  of  CeryU 


the  Cilturce.  Akediwi,  and  in   Sauroftaiis  nordida,  chloria, 
and  sancltt  there  is  nu  well-marked   relation  between  the 
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Conditious  of  tLe  miiscle  and  the  eutaxy  or  diastatasy j  but, 
BO  far  as  it  goes,  tlie  width  is  more  often  greater  in  the 
eulaxic  forms.  The  iiistaoces  m  the  figures  do  not  ahow  the 
contrast  in  its  most  marked  state. 

Caud'Uio-flexorius. — The  accessor;/  aetnl -lendinoaua  is 
possibly  represented  by  a  few  fibres  in  Dacelo;  it  is  absent 
in  the  others.  The  aemi-tendimavs  in  all  is  inserted  to  the 
tendon  of  the  aemi-memhranoaua  \  it  is  rather  wider  in  those 
forms  in  which  the femoro-caudal  is  wide  (figs.  13,  It,  a.t.). 

lackio-ftexorius  [aemi-vKinbranoaua)  iu  all  is  larger  than 
the  semi-tendinoma,  and  is  inserted  to  the  tibia  by  a  flat 
tendon  (figs.  13,  14,  a.m.;  fig.  15,  aemi-m.).  It  also  varies 
in  width  with  the  width  of  the  femora-caudal,  the  increased 
width  being  specially  marked  in  the  eutaxic  Cerylea. 

Biceps  in  all  is  a  stroug  muscle  with  a  very  wide  origin 
and  the  usnal  sling. 

Ischio-femoralia  (obturator  es^temua)  differs  slightly  but 
irregularly  in  the  extent  of  its  origin  from  the  pelvis,  being 
rather  shorter  in  some  of  the  eutaxic  forms  (figs.  13  and  14, 
ob.).  But  in  these  cases  another  feature,  the  shortening  of 
the  pelvis,  must  be  kept  iu  view,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  letweeu  the  changes 
of  size  of  the  bone  and  the  muscle.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  pelvis  is  becoming  shorter  in  the  more  specialized 
Kingfishers,  and  unless  the  muscle  is  shortened  at  precisely 
the  same  rate,  a  shortened  pelvis  would  conceal  a  simultaneous 
shortening  of  the  muscle.  This  ruises  the  very  Inrge  and 
important  question  of  the  independence  of  the  "growth 
forces,"  which  in  some  cases  seem  to  be  displayed  by 
different  parts  of  an  organism,  while  in  other  cases  alteration 
in  parts  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  recovery  of  the 
original  symmetry.  I  do  not  think  that  there  la  at  present 
enough  material  for  the  diaeussion  of  this  subject. 

Pub-iachio-femoralea  [adduclora). — Ceryle  maxima  (fig.  13, 
add.  1,  add.  2}  and  C.  inda  (fig.  14,  add.)  show  two  couili- 
tions.  In  C  maxima  the  superior  adductor  is  much  smaller 
and  distinct,  having  no  connection  with  the  gaatrocnemiua, 
while  the  tntemus  is  fused  along  a  diagonal  scam  with  the 
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middle  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  This  condition  is  typical 
in  Kingfishers  and  is  common  in  birds.  It  occurs  in  Dacelo, 
Ceryle  maxima^  four  species  of  Sauropatis,  the  Halcyones^ 
CUtura,  Ceyx,  Alcedo  asiatica,  and  A.  betiyalensis.  On  the 
other  hand^  in  Ceryle  alcyon^  a  diastataxic  form,  in  C,  ameri" 
cana,  C.  inda  (fig.  14,  add,),  and  Alcedo  ispida,  while  the 
internus  is  similar,  the  exiernus  is  either  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  indistinguishable  {Alcedo)  or  has  lost  separate 
identity. 

Popliteus  consists  in  all  of  a  few  fibres  nearly  transversely 
arranged  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Tibi'ilis  anticus  in  all  has  the  usual  fleshy  head  from  the 
tibial  crest  and  tendinous  head  from  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur.  It  passes  under  a  fibrous  transverse  bridge,  and 
is  inserted  by  a  single  tendon. 

Extensor  diyitorum  communis  in  Dacelo  arises  in  the 
normal  fashion  under  the  tibialis  anticus ;  it  is  inserted  to 
the  three  digits  by  three  distinct  slips.  In  all  the  King- 
fishers it  is  similar,  except  that  in  Ctyx  the  slip  to  the  index 
is  absent. 

Peroneus  superficialis, — This  muscle  is  plainly  degenerating, 
possibly  in  association  with  the  degeneration  of  the  fibula, 
and  it  is  notable  that  it  is  quite  absent  in  many  of  the  Pico- 
Passerine  group  (Beddard).  In  Dacelo  it  arises  from  the 
external  comer  of  the  tibial  crest  as  a  narrow  tendon, 
instead  of  the  more  normal  broad  origin  by  muscle  or 
fascise.  It  is  joined  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  tibia  along  the 
region  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  to  the  knee-ca])sule 
without  the  usual  slip  to  the  flexor  of  the  middle  digit.  The 
same  conditions  exist  in  all  the  diastataxic  forms  and  in 
some  of  the  eutaxic  forms.  But  in  other  eutaxic  forms, 
notably  Ceryle  americana  and  C,  inda,  in  the  Haley  ones,  and 
Ceyx,  it  is  still  more  reduced,  Icing  simply  a  long  round 
tendon  \uth  the  merest  vestige  of  muscular  fibres  in  it. 

Peroneus  profundus. — This  muscle  is  relatively  better 
developed,  arising  from  the  area  of  the  tibia  usually  covered 
by  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula.  This  is  the  general  con- 
dition,  and  suggests  an  increased  strength  in  compensation 
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for  the  degeneration  of  the  superficial  muscle.  The  increase 
it  notable  in  some  of  the  eutaxic  forms,  e.  g.  Ceryle 
amerieaaa  and  C.  inda. 

Gaitrocnemiia. — In  Dacelo  (f\^.  15,  tib.,  mid.,  enl.)  this 
mnsclc  has  the  usual  three  henda,  the  middle  head  being  the 
•mallest  aud  coonected  with  the  internal  adductor.  It  is 
similar  in  tlie  other  Kingfishers,  except  that  in  Halcyon  rufa 
all  three  divisions  are  reduced  to  tendon,  perhaps  an 
individual  aboormality.  I  figure  the  muscle,  as  its  arrange- 
ment  in  different  Avian  groups  baa  considerable  interest. 


Lejt-iniiitcles  of  Dacelo  gigantta. 

fim.,  femur;  aH.,  adductor;  itmi-m.,  semi-ni«mbran<Miu ;  txL,  tmd., 

US).,  «it«msl,  middle,  nnd  tibial  heads  of  tba  gAatrocnemiai. 

Plantaria. — This  is  small  and  normal  in  all. 

Flexorei  perforantea  et  perforati  of  the  second  and  third 
digits  are  similar  in  all,  except  that  in  Ceyx  the  muscle  of 
the  inden  is  absent. 

Flexorei  ptrforati  of  digits  ii.,  tii.,  it, — In  Dacelo  (fig.  16, 
p.  118)  this  musclecomples  arises  by  two  beads,  whicli  join 
and  give  rise  to  tbe  teniluns  for  the  digits.  One  head  is  fleshy 
and  from  betweeu  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  tbe  other  also 
is  flethy  and  arises,  rather  unusually,  from  the  fibula  and 
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tibia  Dear  the  iiuertioD  of  the  bicep«.  The  ambumt  mnacle 
is  completely  abseiit,  and  there  is  do  trace  of  an  atttMeiu 
contributory  to  this  muBcIe-complex.  But  there  ia  present, 
in  a  reduced  conditioD,  a  tendinous  slip  (fig.  16,  c)  from  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  a  slip  which  in  many  birds  unites  with 
the  ambient  ligament  before  that  passes  into  the  muscle- 
complex.  I  describe  and  figure  this  muscle  because,  although 
it  is  similar  in  all  the  Kingfighers  (except  in  C^x,  where  the 

Vtf.  16. 


Leg-miuclea  of  Dactlo  yiganlm. 
F.,  femur;   7*.,  tibin;  Fib.,  6buls;   Bic.,  cut  «dge  of  biceps;  a,  ioter- 
condylar  hiuwl ;  b,  tibial  he*d  of  flexor  perforatua ;  2,  3,  4,  tendona 
to  digits  11.,  in.,  tv. ;  c,  liframml  fruin  head  of  fibula. 

tendon  to  the  index  is  absent),  its  varying  copditioDs  in 
different  Avian  groups  still  require  examination.  At  present 
it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  head  from  the  fibular  region 
demands  consideration  in  connection  with  certain  rudiments 
which  1  described  as  ambiefu  rudiments  (10),  and  that  this, 
as  well  OS  the  presence  of  the  tendiuous  slip  from  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  tends  to  break  down  Garrod'a  sharp  distinction 
between  homaiogonatous  and  anomalogonatous  birds. 

Ftexor  httgut  hallucii  tad  JteTor  profundiu. — The  origin  of 
these  and  their  relation  in  tlic  Itucc-capsule  conform  to  the 
normal  Avian  type.     The  plantar  tendons,  however,  show 
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specific  peculiarities   which  I  have  figured^  as  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  these  structures.    In  fig.  17  the  tendons  are 
all  represented  as  arranged  in  the  same  position;  the^e^or 
hallucis  is  to  the  right  and  is  dotted^  the  deep  flexor  is  to 
the  left  and  is  not  dotted,  but  that  portion  of  it  which 
represents  the  vinculum  is  marked  with  longitudinal  lines. 
The  hallux  is  to  the  left.    Sundevall  made  one  of  the  earliest 
contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  interesting  divergences  in 
these  tendons  which  occur  among  birds ;  but  his  attention 
was  devoted  specially  to  the  Passerine  foot,  while  Garrod  (2) 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  general  knowledge.    According 
to  his  account,  and  subsequent  research  has  strengthened 
his  position,  the  normal  Avian  condition  is  that  the  ^e^ror 
hallucis  tendon  crosses  the  communis  tendon  to  be  inserted 
to  the  hallux,  but  on  its  way  sends  a  strong  vinculum  to  the 
communis.     In  certain  birds,  however,  he  showed  that  the 
hallucis  and  communis  tendons  fused,  and  that  from  their 
conjoined  mass  slips  were  given  off  to  the  digits,  the  hallux 
slip  arising  markedly  on  the  side  of  the  communis  tendon, 
not  on  the  side  of  the  hallucis  tendon.      He  supposed  the 
condition  in  Momotus,  Merops,  and  Dacelo,  where  the  com- 
munis obviously  supplied  the  hallux,  and  where  the  hallucis 
tendon  instead  of  supplying  the  hallux  supplied  other  digits, 
to  be  a  simple  derivative  of  the  foregoing  stage.     In  a  King- 
fisher chick,  the  species  of  which  was  undetermined,  I  found 
the  condition  which  Garrod  thought  intermediate  between 
the   most   common  arrangement   and  that   in  Merops  and 
Dacelo,      The  hallucis   and   communis   tendons  fused,    and 
from  the  common  mass  the  tendons  to  the  four  digits  arose, 
that  of  the  hallux  arising  on  the  communis  side.     I  think 
that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said   as  to   the   primitive 
and  derived  conditions  in  birds  generally,  but  lor  tiie  present 
I  may  point  out  that,  as  the  figures  show,  the  typical  King- 
fisher condition,  that  most  strikingly  different  from  those 
more  common  in  other  birds,  is  for  the  so-called   hallucis 
to  supply  digits  3  and  4,  and  for  the  so-called  communis 
to    supply   the    hallux    and    digit   2.      This   is  extremely 
well  seen  in  the  eutaxic  forms  (fig.  17,  p.  120,  IV.  to  X.)  ; 
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only  a  narrow  vinculum  connects  the  two  tendons.  In 
Dacelo  (fig.  17,  I.)  and  Sauropatis,  and  especially  in  the 
dtastataxic  as  contrasted  with  the  eutaxic  Ceryles  (fig.  17, 
II.  and  I[I.)|the  communii  retains  a  more  strong  hold  on  the 
third  and  fourth  digits  by  means  of  a  branching  vinculum. 
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Deep  plantar  tendons  of  KiogfisherB. 

I.  Dacelo  yigantea.  VI.  CUtura. 

n.  CeryU  maxima.  VII.  Halcyon  pUeaia, 

in.  alcyon.  VIII.  ru/a, 

IV.  amencana.  IX.  Ceyi  rufidona, 

V,  inda,  X.  Alcedo. 

In  all  the  communU  tendon  (plain)  is  to  the  left,  and  the  KaUucii  tendon 
(dotted)  is  t()  the  right  The  vinculum  is  striped.  In  all  the  tendon 
for  the  hallux  is  to  the  left  (1),  and  the  tendons  for  digits  2,  S,  and 
4  follow  towards  the  right.    (2)  is  missing  in  Ceyx, 

•o  that  in  these  Kingfishers  the  peculiarity  is  not  so  acutely 
marked. 

Garrod  made  the  interesting  observation  that  when  a 
vinculum  is  present  it  runs  down  from  the  hallucu  to  the 
communis,  with  the  result  tliat  the  hallux  cannot  be  flexed 
without  at  the  same  time  flexing  the  other  digits  by  the  pull 
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on  the  vinculam,  whereas  digits  2,  3,  and  i  could  be  flexed 
independently  of  the  hallux  by  contraction  of  the  communis 
niuacle.  In  the  Kingfishers,  where  the  hallux  is  supplied  by 
the  communis,  a  similar  functional  result  is  brought  about 
in  another  way.  The  hallux  cannot  be  flexed  independently 
of  the  other  digits  by  the  action  of  the  communis,  as  the 
vinculum  from  that  runs  down  to  the  huUucis  tendon ;  but 
digits  3  and  4  may  be  flexed,  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  hallux,  by  the  kallucia  muscle. 

In  this  communication  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
osteological  modifications  displayed  in  these  Kiiiglishcrs,  but 
I  may  mention  that  they  also  provide  valuable  evidence  as 
to  the  relative  specializations  of  eutaxic  and  diaslataxic 
forms.  I  may  now  stum  up  in  a  few  words.  When  the 
anatomy  of  Kingfisbcrs  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  the 
differences  present  may,  iu  a  number  of  cases,  be  regarded  as 
showing  a  greater  or  leas  degree  of  specialization.  The 
group  is  to  be  regarded  as  marching  iu  a  definite  direction, 
many  of  the  organs  tending  towards  definite  changes  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  apccialiEation.  There  is  no  rigid 
correlation  between  the  degrees  of  specialization  of  different 
organs  in  the  same  species;  in  some  species  certain  changes 
shoot  out  beyond  others,  but  there  is  a  general  correlation, 
ao  that  if  any  species  be  far  advanced  in  one  organ  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  far  advanced  in  other  organs,  or  to  have  a 
higher  average  of  advance  among  all  its  or^ians,  it  being 
remembered  that  advance  in  such  anatomical  arguments 
means  change  from  common,  ancestral,  or  generali8ed  type, 
whether  such  change  be  evolution  or  involution.  The 
change  from  diastataxy  to  cutaiy  is  one  of  these  advances  or 
apeciul illations,  and  in  the  Kingfishers,  as  in  Ihc  Columbida;, 
it  is  associated  with  a  high  average  of  advances  iu  other 
oi^ns.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  what  may  be  ealkd 
the  motive  force  of  specialization.  It  is  plain  that  the 
mode  of  its  occurreuce  offers  a  specious  argument  to 
those  who  would  see  in  evolution  evidence  of  a  directive 
impulse,  resident  in  organisms,  and  the  active  agent  in  their 
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phylogenetic  modification.  But  it  will  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  scientific  reserve  if  we  interpret  the  kind  of  facts 
set  ont  in  this  paper  as  evidence  that  the  direction  of 
Tariation  is  one  of  the  characters  that  define  organic  groups. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  character  is  not  likely  to  be  exempt 
from  the  phylogenetic  strengthening,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  in  the  case  of  other  characters. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  IV.  &  V. 
Fig.  1.  AUr  muscles  and  tendons  of  Dacflo  gigantfa. 


2. 

♦» 

»» 

Ceryle  masima. 

3, 

»• 

t» 

C.  alcyon. 

4. 

» 

f> 

Sauropatti  chlorit. 

A. 

»» 

♦♦ 

Ceryle  amerieana. 

«. 

♦» 

>» 

C.  inda. 

♦• 

»♦ 

Citiuta  eyanottM, 

8. 

»f 

»» 

Hahyon  piUata, 

9. 

»• 

>f 

H,  ntfa. 

10. 

»» 

>» 

Alcedo  asiatica. 

All  the  figures  represent  the  alar  muscles  and  tendons.  The  outline  of 
th«  humerus  is  to  the  left.  Tendons  and  fascin  are  coloured  blue: 
miMdef  red. 
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p.,  pectoiilifl  major. 
pJ;        „        loDguB  slip. 
P'^*9        n        brevis  slip. 
d.p,,  deltoides  patagialis. 

#.;  exteDBor  metacarpi  radialis. 

fSubdiviaons  of  the  brevis  tendon,  named  by  Fiirbringer :  y  is 
always  most  near  the  humerus,  t.  e,  to  the  left  in  the  fig^ures ; 
a  most  near  the  wrist,  t.  e,  to  the  right  in  the  figures ;  /3  is 
median,  and  usually  forms  a  fan-shaped  expansion. 


IX. — Report  on  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Deutsche 
omithologische  Gesellschaft.  By  E.  Hartert  (Delegate 
of  theB.O.U.). 

Those  members  of  our  Union  who  bave  ever  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  Ornithological  Society  during  one  of 
their  annual  gatherings  will  easily  believe  me  if  I  say  that  I 
was  excellently  received  and  with  all  the  honour  due  to 
the  delegate  of  the  B.O.U.,  when  I  arrived  in  Leipzig  on 
October  5  th,  1900^  to  represent  the  sister  Union  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  German  Society.  In  fact,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  special  compliment  from  our  Union  that  I 
was  selected  as  the  representative,  connected,  as  I  am,  so 
closely  with  the  German  Society,  and  so  intimate  as  I  have 
long  been  with  many  of  its  members. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Otto  Herman,  of  Budapesth,  I 
was  the  only  foreign  delegate,  but  many  German  Scientific 
Societies  had  sent  representatives  to  Leipzig. 

Professor  Rudolf  Blasius,  as  President  of  the  Society, 
opened  the  Meeting  officially  on  October  6th. 

Herr  Hermann  Schalow  gave  an  interesting  risumi  of  the 
history  of  the  Society,  which  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  former 
societies,  amalgamated  since  1875.  The  older  of  these  had 
existed  since  1845,  but  at  first  only  as  a  section  of  the 
annual  '' Naturforscher-Versammlungen.^'  In  1850,  how- 
ever, it  was  separated  as  an  independent  society.  Only  one 
of  the  original  founders  is  still  alive,  Herr  Kunz  of  Leipzig^ 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  was  as  active  as  a  man 
in  his  best  years. 
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Herr  Schalow  recognised  two  periods  of  the  Society :  the 
first  from  1850  to  1875^  which  was  principally  devoted  to 
European  ornithology;  the  second  after  1875,  in  which 
a  wider  view  was  taken,  resulting  in  much  good  work 
done  in  exotic  ornithology.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of 
Professor  Cabauis's  'Journal  fiir  Ornithologie'  bears  out 
the  statements  of  Herr  Schalow,  and  I  believe  that  a  new 
*'  sub-period/'  at  least  of  the  '  Journal/  might  be  rec<>gnised 
since  the  time  that  the  publication  became  the  property  of 
the  Society  (in  1^3)  and  began  to  appear  more  regularly 
and  to  grow  in  size. 

After  Herr  Schalow's  lecture  the  representatives  of  other 
societies  were  ceremoniously  received  and  made  their  speeches. 
Of  these  the  bettcr-known  bodies,  at  least  in  England,  were 
the  Deutsche  zoologische  Gesellschaft  (represented  by  Pro- 
fessor Chun),  the  Senckenbergische  naturforschende  CJesell- 
schaft  (by  Herr  de  Neufville),  the  Vcrein  zum  Schutze  dcr 
Vogelwelt  (by  Dr.  Carl  Hennicke),  the  Zoological  and 
Ornithological  Societies  of  Leipzig,  Braunschweig,  Neisse, 
Stuttgart,  and  the  Oruithologische  Centrale  of  Budapesth. 

I  did  my  best  to  express  the  goodwill  and  good  wishes  of 
the  Members  of  the  B.O.U.,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin  and  work  of  our  Union,  exhibiting  the  first  and  the 
latest  volumes  of  'The  Ibis,'  which,  of  course,  compared 
most  favourably  with  the  '  Journal  fur  Omithologie.' 

Drs.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  R.  B.  Sbarpe  were  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  '*  Gesellschaft.'* 

The  rest  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  by  a  visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Leipzig,  the  festival  dinner  (with  very 
numerous  speeches),  and  other  entertainments.  German 
ornithologists  are  not  in  the  least  averse  to  gaiety  after  their 
scientific  meetings. 

The  second  day,  October  7th,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
science.  A  large  number  of  lectures  were  delivered,  some 
with  exhibits  of  various  kinds,  and  almost  every  one  was 
followed  by  more  or  less  lengthy  discussions.  The  following 
subjects  which  came  before  us  are  specially  noteworthy : — 
Count  von  Berlepsch  spoke  about  Bolivian  birds,  exhibiting 
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and  describing  a  number  of  new  forms.  Professor  Wilhelm 
Blasius  described  the  fossil  bird-deposita  in  the  Riibelaad  caves 
on  the  Harz,  and  spoke  of  some  Malayan  birds.  Professor 
KoPDis  discoursed  on  some  rare  Mediterranean  birds.  Dr. 
Helm  criticized  Giitke's  supposed  proofs  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  flight  of  Diigrauts.  Profeaaor  Rudolf  Blasius  gave 
animated  impres«ioiis  of  his  risits  to  some  parts  of  Western 
Kranci!,  especially  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Touraiue,  much 
regretting  the  want  of  adequate  labelling  with  regard  to 
locality  and  date  of  capture  in  the  museums  at  most  of  these 
places.  Hcrr  Matschie  dilated  upon  the  affinities  of  the 
Polynesian  fauna  ;  Hcrr  Schalow  made  proposals  about  a 
German  ornithological  bibliography ;  Herr  R.  Sehlegel 
showed  some  varieties  of  Hapaces  and  Tetraonida ;  and  Herr 
J.  Thienemann  made  proposals  for  a  permanent  ornitho- 
logical observatory-Btation,  to  be  placed  ou  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Germany. 

Only  a  short  interval  was  allowed  for  luncheon  and  a 
visit  to  the  Museum  of  the  University  uf  Leipzig,  where  a 
fairly  good  n'preseutativc  collection  of  birds  may  be  seen, 
and  where,  at  present,  the  very  interesting  collections  of  the 
Dcep-Sea  Expedition  are  on  view.  The  egg-cabinets  of 
Dr.  Eugene  Rey,  famous  For  the  enormous  aeries  of  eggs  of 
Caculus  canorm,  were  also  inspected. 

In  the  at'tcmoou  the  scientitic  business  was  continued. 
Among  others,  Treiherr  von  Berlepsch  spoke  about  the  work 
of  the  section  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  in  Paris  in  June; 
but  the  most  interesting  lecture  on  tiiis  occasion  was  that  of 
Professor  Reichenow,  who  compared  the  richness  of  the 
African  Avifauna  with  that  of  other  countries,  and  laid 
before  the  Meeting  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the 
Birds  of  Africa,  which  had  just  left  the  press. 

The  last  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion,  vid  Eisleben, 
to  the  "Siisse  See,"  and  to  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once 
wide-spreading  "SaUige  See,"  both  historical  localities  in 
Germau  ornithology,  where  the  Naumanns  made  many  of 
their  observations  and  did  much  collecting.  Afterwards  the 
village  of  Volkmaritz,  the  new  home  of  Pastor  Klein^^chmidt, 
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was  visited,  and  his  interesting  collection  of  Paliearctic  birds 
was  inspected. 

Altogether  the  Meeting  was  very  successful,  and  sufficed 
to  prove  that  ornithological  activity  in  Germany  is  rather 
increasing  than  diminishing. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
German  Society  should  be  held  in  Berlin  during  the  session 
of  the  Zoological  Congress  in  August  1901,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  some  of  their  foreign  ornithological  colleagues 
would  then  be  the  guests  of  the  Society. 


X. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications, 

1 .  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History. 

[Tlie  Annals  of  SoottiBh  Natural  Hitftory.  No.  SB,  July  1900,  and 
No.  36,  October  1900.] 

In  an  interesting  article  Professor  Newton  gives  an  account 
of  his  observations  on  the  Great  Shearwater,  Pufflnus  gravis 
(O'Reilly),  in  Scottish  waters ;  in  the  first  instance  near  the 
Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  27th  of  June,  1894,  and,  secondly,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1895.  The  birds  were  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  most  of  them  were  sitting  in  couples  on  the 
water.  None  were  seen  to  dive,  nor  did  any  of  them  on  those 
occasions  strike  the  water  with  great  violence  in  pursuit  of 
food,  as  described  by  Captain  J.  W.  Collins  in  the  '  Annnal 
Report  of  the  [American]  Commissioners  for  Fish  and 
Fisheries  for  1882,'  p.  315,  and  also  by  Mr.  Robert  Warren 
in  '  The  Zoologist,'  1894,  p.  22. 

Mr.  A.  Nicol  Simpson's  '' Contribution  to  the  Ornithology 
of  Kincardineshire"  is  concluded  in  the  October  number, 
and  relates  to  a  part  of  Scotland  on  the  birds  of  which  little 
has  been  written.  Lt.-Col.  Duthie  gives  an  account  of  the 
semi-domesticated  Greylags  (Anser  cinereus)  of  Blair  Dmm« 
mond,  the  descendants  of  a  pair  introduced  from  North  Uist 
about  twelve  years  ago.  Among  the  usual  short  notices, 
Mr.  Eagle  Clarke's  record  of  the  occurrence  of  Scops  giu 
towards  the  end  of  April  on  the  remote  island  of  Foula,  in 
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tlie  ShetlaatU,  shows  a  remarkable  exteasion  of  that  bird's 
range;  North  Roualdshay,  Orkney,  !□  1892,  having  been 
hitherto  the  furthest  north  that  it  has  reached. — H.  S. 

2.  '  The  Auk.' 

[The  Auk,     A  (^uartorly  .Touroul  of  Uruitliulogy,     Vol.  xvil  Nos.  3 
ud  4,  July  and  OcUilwr  1901).] 

The  firat  paper  in  tbo  July  number  of  '  The  Auk '  i 
Mr.  H.W.  Heimhaw,ou  the  "Occurrence  oEZ'arusjr/at 
and  other  American  Birda  in  Hawaii"  ;  hut  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  persi»teutly  speaks  of  certain  Gulls  by  the  trivial  name 
of  "  Glaucous  Gull/'  we  are  unable  to  recognise  the  exact 
species  to  which  he  refers,  for  Larus  i/laucesccns  mid  L.  fflauciu 
are  i)erfectly  distinct.  Wc  expCL-ted  to  find  a  correction  or 
explanation  of  this  error  in  the  October  number,  but  see 
none,  The  remaining  birds  identified  in  the  Ifawaiiau  group 
we  Diomedea  chiacnuis,  Mergm  serratur,  CrtjmophUus  fuli- 
cariua,  Calidris  arenario,  and  Gailinai/o  dtUcata,  while  other 
migratory  species  are  hinted  at.  Mr.  W.  Brewster  describes 
the  breed ing-li&bits  of  Clangida  ctanyuhi  americana,  with  two 
plates ;  Mr.  W.  Palmer  treats  of  the  "  Ecology  of  the  Mary- 
land Yellowthroat  and  its  relatives  "  (Geothlyiih) ;  Mr.  J.  0. 
Snyder  has  a  short  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington ;  Mr.  Ilenshaw  describes  a  new  species  of  Shearwater, 
Puffinus  newelli,  from  Hawaii ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony 
contributes  an  interesting  account,  with  a  plute,  of  the 
ncAting-habits  of  the  Pacific-coast  members  of  that  genua. 
The  names  of  the  thirty  new  species  of  birds  described 
by  Mr.  E.  W,  Nelson  from  Mexico  may  be  left  for  the 
Zoological  Itecorder,  who  will  also  note  Mr.  Heber's  new  aub- 
apeciea  of  the  genus  Hylocichla.  Dr.  T.  H.  Roberts  gives  a 
very  full  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  nesting  oi  Larut 
franklini  in  Southern  Minnesota,  which  shows  that  it 
breeds  much  further  south  than  was  supposed  ;  and  Mr. 
Otttratn  Bangs  sends  notes  on  a  collection  of  birds  from  the 
Bahamas. 

The   froutispiece   of  the   October   number   of  our    con- 
temporary illustrates  a  pa|K;r  by   Mr.  Frank  Bond  ou  the 
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nuptial  performance  of  Centrocercus  urophaeianus.  Pro* 
fessor  J.  A.  Allen  follows  with  an  article  on  ''Aptoto- 
chromatism/'  to  which  Mr.  Bonhote  may  possibly  be 
inclined  to  reply ;  and  Mr%  Carroll  gives  notes  on  the  birds  of 
Refugio  County,  Texas.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kobbe's  account  of  the 
birds  of  Cape  Disappointment,  Washington  State,  deserves 
mention.  Students  of  American  Ornithology  will  appreciate 
Prof.  Allen's  remarks  on  North-American  birds  collected  at 
Santa  Marta,  Colombia.  Mr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jun.,  has  a 
long  paper  on  the  Moult  of  North  American  Limicola,  which 
should  be  compared  with  Prof.  Allen's  aforesaid  article  on 
'*  Aptosochromatism.^'  Among  the  minor  notices,  the  record 
of  our  European  Linnet  {Linota  cannaUna)  in  New  York 
State  is  interesting. — H.  S. 

3.  Bangs  on  a  new  Geotrygon. 

[A  Dew  Dove  from  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Maria,  Colombia.    By 
Outram  Bangs.    Proc.  New  England  Zool.  Club,  i.  p.  107,  May  1900.] 

The  form  of  Geotrygon  found  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Santa  Marta  is  separated  from  Geotrygon  linearis  (of  Bogota) 
as  a  new  subspecies — G.  /.  infusca, 

4.  BuckniWe  '  Birds  of  Surrey.' 

[The  Birds  of  Surrey.  By  John  A.  Bucknill.  8to.  London :  Porter. 
1000.    Pp.lvi,374.    "21«.] 

Though  the  ornithology  of  Surrey  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected  in  the  past,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  articles  in 
*  Loudon's  Magazine/  '  The  Zoologist/  and  elscwherCi  by 
£.  Newman  (Rusticus),  E.  Blyth  (Zoophilus),  and  others, 
nor  have  writers  of  the  present  day  failed  to  interest  them- 
selves to  a  considerable  extent  in  its  Avifauna,  the  county 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  that  it  has  never  com- 
manded the  undivided  attention  of  any  author,  with  regard 
to  its  Birds,  until  so  near  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  however,  Mr.  Bucknill  has 
undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  has  given  us  a 
very  full  list  of  the  occurrences  of  the  various  species,  with 
accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  their  distribution.     The 
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)K>ok  cannot  l)e  considered  wholly  Matisfactory,  as  somewhat 
too  much  reliance  is  at  times  placed  on  the  testimoDy 
of  little-known  authors,  while  the  works  of  F.  O.  Morris 
and  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes"  are  apparently  accounted 
"standard  "  and  are  placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Yarrell 
and  so  forth. 

The  Charterhouse  School  collection  of  birds,  selected  from 
thattbrmed  by  the  late  Mr.  WJUiam  Stafford  of  Godalming, 
lias  nevertheless  given  the  author  a  firm  basis  of  facts  on 
which  to  ground  his  structure  ;  and,  as  he  is  most  careful 
to  inform  us  what  his  authority  is  in  each  iustiince,  we  cini 
judge  for  ourselves  hiiw  far  it  itiay  be  trusted. 

A  bibliography  is  followed  by  nn  introiluction  of  31  pages, 
in  two  nearly  equal  partx,  which  consists  firstly  of  an  aecounl 
of  the  natuml  features  of  Surrey  given  iu  a  most  full  and 
pleasing  muniier,  and  scconilly.of  a  bibliographical  portion 
of  considerable  value.  The  illustrations  consist  of  six 
admirable  photogravures  of  local  scenery  after  L.  Daniehaun, 
and  thirteen  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Mrs.  Bell  and 
H.  W.  Murray,  with  a  mnp  of  the  County. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  district,  though  he  is  careful  not  to 
state  with  undue  precision  the  eiact  habitat  of  the  rarer 
breeding  species. 

5.  Butler  on  the  Birih  of  the  Andamant  and  the  Nicohars. 

[The  Birds  of  the  Andnnian  and  Nicubar  Islaada.  fij'  A.  L,  Butli-r, 
FX&  Jnum.  Boiubsy  Nat.  Hist.  Sue.  xii.  pp.  300,  &fi5,  684 ;  xiii. 
^  144.] 

Mr.  A.  L,  BulliT,  F.Z.S.,  Curator  of  the  Selaugor  Stale 
Museum,  visited  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  iu  18i)7 
and  1898,  staying  about  nine  months  at  Port  Blair,  and  six 
weeks  on  some  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  iu  the  present 
memoir  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  own  researches  into 
the  bird-life  of  the  two  groups,  and  compares  them  with  the 
observations  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Davison  iu  1873*. 

•  See  Mr,  Hume's  •rlirlM  in  '  Stray  Fentlipri,'  vol.  il,  pji.  20  iiiU  siid 
pp.  4B0-S01  ;  »l»o  op.  eit.  vol.  iv.  pp   27«-l'iM. 
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Altogether  Mr.  Butler  includes  209  species  iu  the  Avifauna 
of  these  islands,  and  adds  many  excellent  field-notes.  A 
coloured  figure  is  given  of  Astur  butleri  Gumey  (Bull. 
B.  O. C.  TU.  p.  xzvii),  which  is  ''not  uncommon  in  the 
forests  of  Car  Nicobar/' 

Mr.  Butler  should  have  added  to  his  paper  a  list  of  the 
species  peculiar  to  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  and  pointed 
out  their  nearest  allies  on  the  continent.  This  would  have 
helped  us  to  find  out  how  these  islands  became  stocked  with 
bird-life.  Geographically  they  are  an  extension  of  the  ridge 
of  Sumatra,  and  probably  their  zoological  alliances  are  in  the 
same  direction,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Mr.  Hume's  opinion. 

6.  Biitiikofer  on  the  Birds  of  Centra!  Borneo. 

[Zoological  Results  of  the  Dutch  Scientific  Expedition  to  Centrml 
Borneo. — Birds.     Bj  Dr.  J.  Biitiikofer.    Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xxi.  p.  145.] 

Dr.  Biittikofer  has  already  given  an  interesting  general 
account  of  his  expedition  to  Central  Borneo  in  his  preface  to 
Dr.  Jcntink's  essay  on  the  Mammals  procured  for  the  Leyden 
Museum  on  that  occasion.  The  report  on  the  Birds  of  the 
expedition,  now  before  us,  has  been  delayed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  author's  appointment  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
Zoological  Garden  of  Rotterdam. 

In  the  present  memoir  Dr.  Biittikofer  adds  to  the  list 
of  the  birds  obtained  by  himself  and  his  companions  during 
the  Central  Bomean  Expedition  an  account  of  a  small 
collection  made  at  Pontianak  near  the  west  coast  by 
Mr.  Moret,  one  of  his  assistants,  after  his  return,  and 
of  others  made  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Nicuwenhuis  and  by 
Mr.  Westenenk,  some  of  which  were  from  Eastern  Borneo ; 
and  thus  he  reports  altogether  upon  specimens  referable  to 
269  species.  A  comparison  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
collections  shows  that,  so  far  as  the  lowlands  are  concerned, 
the  Avifauna  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  nearly  homogeneous. 
Contrary  to  Dr.  Biittikofer's  expectations,  as  he  was 
exploring  a  district  ornithologically  unknown,  and  as  he 
paid  special  attentibn  to  the  more  obscure  and  local  forms. 
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not  one  of  the  209  species  enumerated  proved  to  be  new, 
and  only  two  {Harpaclea  orrhophteus  and  Cyanoderma 
poliogaster)  are  additions  to  the  Boruean  Ornia.  But  a 
number  of  useful  notes  of  all  kinds  will  be  found  to 
aocompany  the  list,  and  various  species  of  special  interest 
are  emphasized.  Glaucidium  sylvaticum  Bp.  is  held  to  be  the 
correct  name  of  G.  borneente  Sharpe,  Bornean  specimens  being 
inseparable  from  those  from  Sumatra.  Numerous  specimens 
of  Calypfomene  huaii  Sharpe  were  obtained  by  tliis  expedition 
in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Liang  Koeboeng  range.  In  Tri- 
chottoma  roatralum  the  male  has  the  tarsi  abuormaUy  short 
(18  tava.  instead  of  25) — a  very  curious  phenomenon,  already 
noticed  by  Dr.  Biittikofer  (N.  L.  M.  1895-9S,  p.  87),  but 
now  clearly  proved.  A  mated  pair  of  the  rare  Myiophoneits 
borneemii  were  obtained  during  the  expedition,  and  the  nest 
and  eggs  taken.  They  are  now  described.  Four  pairs  of 
the  peculiar  Bomean  Pheasant,  Lolituphasia  bulwert,  were 
procured  in  the  dense  mountain-forests. 

Appended  to  this  paper  are  good  coloured  figures  (by 
Keulemans)  of  Ghuridium  sylvaticum,  Siphia  everelli,  and 
S.  beccariuna. 


7.  Cook  OH  the  Antarctic  Omit. 

LThiough  tlie  First  Antarctic  Nijtht,  1898-1899.  By  Fredsrick 
A.  Cook,  M.n,  London:  Helnemson,  1900.  1  toI.  8vo.  478  pp. 
Price  30..] 

Dr.  F.  A.Cook,  Surgeon,  Anthropologist,  and  Photographer 
to  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1898-99,  gives  us  a 
vivid  accouut  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  of  the  '  Belgica ' 
and  of  his  year's  detention  in  the  Antarctic  ice.  We  need 
not  here  enlarge  on  the  geographical  and  other  general  results 
attained,  but  may  call  attention  to  the  frequent  references  to 
birds  throughout  the  volume.  Penguins  are  of  course  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  animal  life  in  Antarctica,  and  appear 
to  be  fouud  there  in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout 
the  year.  Thi:y  supply  freshmeat  of  a  very  healthful,  if  not  of 
a  very  savoury  quality.     "  Several  lives,"  we  are  told  (p,  334], 

lave  certainly  been  saved  by  eating  Penguins."     Moreover, 
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they  were  so  kindly  disposed  as  to  come  and  be  caught  when 
summoned.  '*  At  meal-time  a  comet  is  used  to  call  the  men 
together.  The  Penguins^  when  they  hear  it,  make  directly 
for  the  ship.  In  this  manner  we  have  only  to  wait  and  seise 
our  visitors  to  obtain  penguin-steaks^  which  are  just  at  present 
the  prise  of  the  menu/' 

It  seems  that  Pygosceles  adeiue  is  the  prevalent  species 
of  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  breeds  there  in  ''  countless 
millions/'  Frequent  references  are  also  made  to  the  Emperor 
Penguin,  Aptenodytee  forateri,  specimens  of  which  were 
obtained. 

In  the  appendix  on  the  general  results  of  the  expedition, 
the  following  short  report  on  the  bird-life  will  be  found : — 

*'  The  birds  constantly  present  upon  the  ice-pack  are  not 
numerous:  the  very  large  Petrel  (Ossifraga  gigantea) ,  the 
Snow-Petrel  (Pagodroma  nivea),  the  Antarctic  Petrel  {Tha- 
Uusceca  antarctica),  the  Brown  Sea-GuU  (Megalesirie  ant- 
arctica),  Forster's  Penguin  [Aptenodytee  forstert),  and  the 
Adelia-land  Penguin  (Pygosceles  adeli€t)  are  the  most 
common  species/' 

The  collection  of  birds  made  by  the  '  Belgica '  has  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  and  a  scientific  account  of  it 
will  be  published  hereafter.  A  Roumanian,  Emile  Racovitsa, 
was  the  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 

• 

8.  Currie  on  a  new  Bird  of  Paradise. 

[A  new  Bird  of  Parsdiae.  By  Rolls  P.  Currie.  Proc.  U.S.  Nat  Mua. 
zxii.  p.  497.] 

This  supposed  new  species,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Cicin- 
marus  iyogyrus,  is  based  on  a  single  skin  in  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  originally  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  Boucard.  It  shows 
a  pectoral  shield  "  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  in  C.  regius/' 
shorter  frontal  plumes,  and  other  differences,  which  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  an  outlined  plate.  The  specimen 
is  labelled  *'  New  Guinea.'' 

9.  Euler  on  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Brazilian  Birds. 

f Deacripcfto  dot  Ninhos  e  Oros  daa  Aveii  do  Brazil.  Por  Carlo  Euler. 
Aevbta  do  Muaeu  Paulitta,  it.  p.  9,  1900.] 
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This  is  a  republication,  with  additions  and  corrections  and 
with  revised  nomenclature,  of  the  four  well-known  articles 
oa  the  nesting  of  Brazilian  birds  published  by  the  author  in 
the  '  Journal  fur  Ornithologie '  for  1867  and  1868.  In  tlie 
first  section  of  the  article  (Parte  Deacriptiva)  particulars  of 
all  that  has  been  recorded  and  is  known  of  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  223  species  are  given  in  systematic  order.  In  the 
second  part  (Parta  Comparativa)  general  conclusions  are 
stated  as  to  the  mode  of  nesting  and  style  of  eggs  of  the 
rarious  groups  to  which  these  223  species  belong.  In  the 
third  part  (Parte  Biologica)  particulars  are  given  as  to 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  species,  and  aa  to  the 
seaaon  of  the  year  in  which  nesting  takes  place. 


10.  Finn's  'Fancy  Waterfowl.' 

[Fancy  Waterfowl.  By  Fr«nk  Finn,  F.Z.S,  I  vo!.  4to.  40  pp. 
Londoa,  1699.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  popular  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  '  The  Feathered  World,'  in  which  the  moat 
esteemed  Waterfowl  usually  to  be  seen  iu  collections  on 
ornamental  waters  are  described  and  depicted.  It  will  be 
useful  to  amateurs  as  it  is,  but  would  have  been  more  bo  if 
alt  the  species  hitherto  kept  in  captivity  had  been  treated  of, 
so  as  to  provide  a  complete  work  on  the  subject. 


II.  Iherit^  on  the  Birds  of  Canlat/allo  and  Nova  Friburgo. 
[Avee  obsBfTiidaa  era  CanUgrallo  e  Nora  Friburgo.  Por  N.  von 
Oiering.     Revbta  do  Miueu  PnulisU,  it,  p.  140,  190O.] 

As  an  appendix  to  Herr  Euler's  memoir  {supra,  p.  132) 
Prof.  Ihering  has  composed  a  list  of  the  3C8  species  of  birds 
that  have  been  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Cantagallo  and 
of  the  adjoining  settlement  of  New  Fribourg,  Our  main 
authority  on  this  subject  is  Euler,  who  laboured  long  and 
diligently  in  this  dnttrict  j  but  Lund,  Burmcistcr,  and 
others  made  some  additions  to  the  list.  After  the  name 
adopted  for  each  species,  the  authority  for  lis  occurrence  iu 
any  locality  is  indicated  by  the  initials  of  the  collector. 
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12.  Ihering  cm  the  Birds  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

[Ab  Aves  do  Eatado  do  Bio  Orande  do  Sul.  Por  H.  von  Ibering. 
12du>.    Alegre,  1899.    43  pp.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Ton 
Ihering  to  tlie  '  Atinuario '  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Kio 
Grande  do  Sul  for  1900.  After  a  preface,  vhich  contains 
general  remarks  on  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  th« 
Avifauna  of  this  district  and  on  its  chief  peculiarities,  the 
author  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  362  species  known  to  him 
as  occurring  within  its  limits,  adding  references  to  his  Ibt  of 
the  birds  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  lately  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  '  Revists  do  Muscu  Faulista '  *  and  short 
descriptions  of  the  few  species  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  which 
arc  not  found  in  the  State  of  S.  Paulo. 

13.  Ihering  on  ike  Netting  of  Brazilian  Birds. 

[Catalogo  Critico-companliTO  dos  Ninhoa  e  Otos  dm  Av«s  do  BruU. 
Por  H.  von  Iheriag.    ReviatA  do  Museu  PaulUU,  iv.  p.  191, 1900.] 

In  this  memoir  the  energetic  Director  of  the  Museu  Paulista 
has  endeavoured  to  collect  together  all  the  information  yet 
recorded  concerning  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  birds  of  Brasil. 
The  notes  are  arranged  systematically  according  to  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  and  references  are 
given  to  the  principal  authorities  on  each  species,  while  in 
some  cases  serious  discrepancies  in  the  different  accounts  of 
the  same  nest  are  pointed  out.  Some  tweoty.five  nests  are 
illustrated  by  figures  in  the  text.  This  is  a  most  useful 
compilation,  and  forms  an  excellent  base  for  future  work  on 
a  much  neglected  subject. 

14.  'Irish  Naturalist.' 

[The  Irish  Naturalist.  A  Moiithlv  Jouninl  of  General  Irish  Natunl 
Hiatory.  Edited  bj  G.  H.  Carpenter  and  R.  Lloyd  Pree^r.  Vol  is. 
Noa.  1-12.] 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  ornithological  reputation  of  this 

Magazine  fairly  maintained,  and  it  would  take  still  higher 

rank  if  certain  Irishmen  contributed  to  its  support,  instead  of 

sending  their  little  papers  about  Ireland  to  be  published  in 

•  .■^'Ihis,'  JIlfKI,  p.  460. 
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England!  Messrs.  Usslier,  Warren,  Williams,  and  a  few 
others  do  their  best ;  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Patten  gives  us  an 
important  article,  with  a  map  of  distributiou,  on  the  Ruff 
{MacheteM  puffnax).  The  details  of  a  new  breeding-place  of 
the  Sandwich  Tern  (Sterna  canliaca)  on  Lough  Erne,  from 
notes  by  Mr.  Warren,  is  an  interesting  feature ;  for  until 
recently  there  was  only  one  colony  of  this  species  known  in 
Ireland.  Another  Snow-Qoose,  referred  to  Chen  nivaUt 
(Fonter),  is  recorded  (p.  109).— If.  S. 

15.  Kailtchenko  on  the  Birds  of  the  Altai. 

[ReBulbof  the  Zoological  Altei-Eipedilion  in  the  je&r  1808.  Ver- 
tebrate. Bj  N.  Th.  Kaatwbenko.  Bull.  Imp.  Univ.  Tomsk,  1809. 
Pp.  16S,  3  pli.     (RumUh.)] 

This  work  we  know  only  from  the  notice  of  it  in  the 
'Zoologische  Ccntralblatt'  (Jahrg.  vii.  p.  815).  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  results  obtained  by  a  small  expedition  sent 
out  to  the  Altai  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Kaxtschcnko 
in  1898.  The  names  of  the  birds  observed  are  stated  in  the 
notice.  They  include  Gypaelm  barbatus,  Dryocopm  marliut, 
SUta  uralensia,  Lusdniola  fuscata,  Ruticilla  erytbronota. 
Accentor  altaicus,  Pyrrhocorax  atp'muii,  Olocoryg  brandti, 
Emberiza  leucocephala,  Charadrius  yeoffroyi,  aud  others  of 
interest. 

16.  Le  Souef  on  the  Mud-ne»l-buitding  Birds  of  Australia. 
[The  Mud-neat-building  Hilda  of  Aitstrelia.    By  D.  La  Souef.    Know- 
ledge, iiiii.  p.  02  (April  2nd,  1000).] 

Besides  the  Swallows  there  are  in  Australia  three  species 
of  birds  belongiug  to  three  different  genera  that  principally 
use  miid  in  the  composition  of  their  nests.  These  are 
Corcorax  melanorhamphus,  Struthidea  cinerea,  and  Grallina 
picala.  Their  nests  and  eggs  are  described  and  well  figured 
in  this  article. 

17.  Looinis  on  Cali/ornian  Water-birdi. 

[California  WHler-birds.— No.  IV.  Vicinity  of  Mnnterej-  in  Autumn. 

Bj  Uverett  .M.  I..>i'iiii-.     Pnic.  Cftlif.>mia  Ar.  Sc  rex.  3,  Zool  U.  N.).  3,] 

We  have  now   received    another    of  yXr.    Loomis'   essnyH 
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on  the  Water-birds  of  California  (c/.  Ibis,  1897,  p.  125).  It 
refers  to  the  species  found  in  the  yieinity  of  \f  onterey  in 
autumn,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  on  their 
migration.  It  is  held  that  bird-migration  is  a  habit,  evolved 
by  education  and  inheritance,  which  owes  its  origin  and  per- 
petuation to  winter  and  the  consequent  failure  of  food.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  one  great  cause ;  but  are  there  not  others  ? 

18.  Merriam  on  the  Birds  of  Mount  Shasta, 

[Results  of  a  Biological  Survey  of  Mount  Shasta,  California.     By 
0.  Hart  Merriam.    North  Amer.  Fauna,  No.  16,  1803.] 

In  the  summer  of  1898  Dr.  Merriam  and  his  staff  made  a 
complete  biological  survey  of  Mount  Shasta,  ''  the  pride  of 
California,'^  an  extinct  volcano  14,450  feet  in  altitude,  situated 
near  the  sea  north  of  San  Francisco  and  completely  cut  off 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  report  on  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  this  district  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  numerous  figures  in  the  text. 

The  birds  obtained  and  observed  are  referred  to  136  species, 
the  liHt  of  which  is  arranged  according  to  the  American 
Check-list  and  contains  many  excellent  field-notes.  One 
of  the  "  most  common,  most  characteristic,  and  most  in- 
teresting'^  birds  of  the  higher  slopes  of  Mount  Shasta 
is  Clark's  Crow  or  Nutcracker  (Nucifraga  colomhiana),  of 
which  a  pretty  figure  is  given  (p.  120).  It  usually  feeds  on 
the  seeds  of  the  white- barked  pine  {Pinus  albieaiUis),  as  the 
European  Nutcracker  does  on  those  of  the  cones  of  P.  cembra, 
while  it  ranges  up  to  the  edge  of  the  snow  at  11,000  feet. 
The  Humming-birds  of  Shasta  are  Seiasphorus  rufus  and 
Steiluia  calliope^  the  latter  being  the  more  common  at  high 
altitudes. 

Besides  the  special  lists  of  animals,  the  chapters  of  this 
report  on  the  '  Life-zones  of  Shasta '  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  naturalist. 

19.  Norfolk  and   Norwich   Naturalists^  Socitty*s  TVans- 

actions. 

[TrA0iM<cti«m4    of  the    Norfolk    and    Norwich    Naturaliatt**  Society. 
Vol.  vi.  I»U.  2-6,  Vol.  vii.  Pt.  1.     Norwich,  1896-1000.] 

A  natural  desire  to  wait  for  the  accumulation  of  |>apers  on 
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oraitholog}'  ia  the  p&gf^  of  our  much  valued  contemporary 
has  led  to  a  longer  deta;  than  was  contemplated,  but  we 
DOW  resume  the  continuity  of  our  notices  of  its  good  work. 
lu  Parts,  Mr.  J,  H.  Gurney  gives  an  account  of  the  behaviour 
in  life  anil  the  appearance  iu  death  uf  Seelofflauj!  albi/acies, 
au  Owl  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  extinct  in  New  Zealand. 
Professor  Newton  follows  with  an  interesting  record  of  the 
breeding  of  the  Spoonbill  in  Norfolk  as  long  ago  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. ;  the  bird  being  mentioned  in  the  Patent  Rolls, 
under  the  date  of  March  22nd,  1300,  by  its  ancient  name 
(Latinized  to  suit  the  language  of  the  document)  of 
"Popeier;"  "cognate  with  or  corrupted  from  the  Dutch 
Lepelaar."  In  Part  3,  Mr.  Gurney  has  a  suggestive  paper  on 
the  tendency  in  certain  birds  to  resemble  other  species;  and 
he  afterwards  relates  the  results  of  his  ornithological  experi- 
ences in  Switzerland,  illustrated  by  a  reproduction  of  Fatio 
and  Studer's  map  showiug  the  distribution  of  Cypaelus  melba 
during  the  breeding-season .  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  sends  some 
notes  on  Hawking  in  Norfolk,  supplementary  to  his  paper  iu 
a  former  part  of  the  'Transactions'  (vol.  iii.)  and  a  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Southwell  in  vol.  v.  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  affinities  and  distribution  of  some  of  the  rarer 
European  Warblers,  with  special  reference  to  the  capture  of 
Pallas's  Willow-Warbler  [Phyllotcopus proregulux)  at  Cley  in 
Norfolk.  A  coloured  plate  of  it,  reproduced  by  permission 
from  the  late  Lord  Lilford's  '  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,' 
is  added.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
Mr.  K.  M.  Couuop,  of  Rollesby  Hall.  A  list,  by  Mr.  W.G. 
Clarke,  of  the  birds  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford 
occupies  pp.  306-325.  In  Part  4,  Mr,  Southwell  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Feltwell  Decoy,  and  also  of  the 
St.  Helen's  Swau-pit ;  he  further  describes  the  acquisition 
of  one  of  the  indigenous  Norfolk  Bustards,  shot  on  Swaff- 
ham  Heath  abont  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  S.  F.  Harincr 
describes  snmc  boues  of  a  Pelican  from  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens,  In  a  valuable  paper  Mr,  Gurney  discusses  at  some 
length  the  economy  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  calls  attention  to 
several  important  points  which  require  further  attention. 
Among  the  minor  notices  are  records  of  the  occurrence  of 
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the  Black-browed  Albatross  in  Cambridgeshire  [in  1897]  ;  of 
Larus  cachinnans  near  Yarmouth ;  and  of  a  Tawny  Pipit,  also 
near  Yarmouth,  this  being,  strange  to  say,  the  first  record  of 
the  species  for  Norfolk,  though  one  has  been  ascribed  to 
Lowestoft,  in  the  next  county.  In  Part  5,  Mr.  Gumey 
sketches  the  distribution  of  the  Bearded  Tit  in  England  ; 
Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  has  a  short  article  on  birds 
observed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Caton 
Haigh  gives  details  of  the  acquisition  of  Lusciniola  echwartzi^ 
new  to  England,  and  even  to  Europe ;  and  Messrs.  Gumey 
and  Southwell  contribute  a  very  useful  supplement,  with 
many  additions,  to  their  former  list  of  Norfolk  birds. 

In  Part  1  of  vol.  vii.  the  ornithologist  will  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson's  article  on  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  as  a  naturalist,  and  Mr.  Southwell  contributes  one 
of  his  semi-antiquarian  papers  on  Wildfowl-driving  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  while  Professor  Newton  sends  a  note  on 
the  devouring  of  a  Great  Bustard,  which  was  probably  of 
Norfolk  origin,  at  a  banquet  chronicled  in  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Vernon  Family '  in  March  1675.  In  concluding  this  notice, 
we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  in  each  Part  Mr.  Southwell 
records  the  additions  to  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum,  while 
Mr.  A.  Patterson's  successive  Natural  History  notes  from 
Yarmouth  deserve  honourable  mention. — H.  S. 

20.  North  on  a  new  Australian  Bird. 

[Description  of  a  new  Bird  from  North-west  Australia.  Bj  A.  J. 
North,  C.MXS.    Victorian  Naturalist,  xvii.  p.  78,  1900.] 

Eremiomis  carieri  is  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Timeliine 
birds,  of  which  two  specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Tom 
Carter  at  North-west  Cape,  near  Exmouth  Gulf,  N.W.  Aus- 
tralia, in  July  1899.  ''The  slender  bill,  short  tarsi,  small 
feet,  and  abnormally  long  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  *' 
distinguish  this  form  from  other  Australian  geucra. 

21.  Palmer  on  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  U,S. 

[A  Review  of  Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United  States.  Bjr 
T.  8.  Palmer.     Repr.  from  Yearbook  of  Dept.  Agricult.  for  1899.] 

This  is  a  rery  interesting  account  of  what  is  being  done  in 
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"  Economic  Ornithology  "  iti  the  Uuited  States,  A  aorae- 
wbat  similar  system,  if  it  could  possibly  be  kept  within  due 
limits,  might  be  of  advantage  in  England.  "Economic 
Ornithology  "  deals  with  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture, 
horticulture,  trade,  and  sport ;  it  treats  of  species  important 
to  the  farmer,  the  fruit-grower,  the  game-dealer,  the  milliner, 
and  the  sportsman — in  short  it  is  the  practical  application  of 
our  knowledge  of  birds  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life."  In 
the  present  treatise  the  history  of  Economic  Ornithology  in 
the  United  States  is  considered  under  three  heads : — (1)  In- 
vestigations as  to  the  value  of  hii-ds;  (2)  their  commercial 
uses;  and  (3)  measures  for  their  preservation  and  destruction, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  important  species.  Although 
much  had  been  done  (wisely  or  unwisely)  by  previous  workers 
in  all  these  departments  before  1885,  it  was  the  selection  of 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  for  appointment  to  what  was  shortly 
afterwards  named  the  "  Division  of  Biological  Survey  "  in 
the  "  Department  of  Agriculture"  that  Brat  led  to  systematic 
and  continuous  work  on  this  subject. 

We  cannot  undertake  even  to  mention  all  the  numerous 
investigations  pursued  by  the  Department  since  its  insti- 
tution, but  will  call  attention  to  some  of  its  principal 
pieces  of  work.  Researches  as  regards  birds  sujiposed  to  be 
injurious — such  as  Hawks,  Owls,  and  Crows — have  been 
largely  carried  out,  as  wc  know  by  the  reports  on  this  subject 
frequently  noticed  in  our  Journal.  The  Biological  Survey 
has  a-  collection  of  some  32,000  birds'  stomachs,  which  are 
gradually  being  examined  and  reported  upon.  Some  birds 
hitherto  considered  more  or  less  noxious  have  been  jiro- 
nounced  "  not  guilty,"  even  the  Crow  being  considered  to 
do  "  more  good  than  harm,"  whilst  the  "  English  Sparrow  " 
is  the  only  species  that  has  been  unreservedly  condemned. 
"  Game-birds  "  generally  are  pronounced  to  be  useful  to  the 
farmer,  and  their  consumption  in  North  America  as  food 
seems  to  be  enormous,  some  species  (such  as  the  Prairie-fowl 
and  Passenger  Pigeon)  having  now  been  seriously  reduced  in 
numbers  by  undue  slaughter. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  tells  us  much  about  the  wholesale  col- 
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lection  of  eggs  for  food  which  has  been  practised  at  Yariou* 
points  on  the  American  coasts,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
certain  species  of  birds  to  supply  the  hateful  millinery 
tra6Sc^  and  gives  us  many  particulars  on  these  well-known 
subjects.  Lastly,  he  writes  of  the  guano-trade,  which,  like 
<'  eggs  ^^  and  "  feathers/'  has  been  much  overworked  of  late 
years.  A  map  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  54  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  guano ;  but  most  of  them  are  now  nearly  or  quite 
exhausted. 

Finally  the  measures,  some  wise  and  some  unwise,  that 
have  been  taken  in  various  States  for  the  destruction  and 
preservation  of  birds  are  epitomized;  and  an  account  is  given 
of  the  attempt  to  contaminate  the  Neotropical  avifauna  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  species.  Except  in  the  notorious 
case  of  the  ''  English  Sparrow,^'  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the 
Pheasant,  the  majority  of  these,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  are 
pronounced  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 

22.  Palmer  on  the  Bird-Laws  of  the  United  States. 

[Legislation  for  the  I^tection  of  Birds,  other  than  Qame-Rirdi.  By 
T.  8.  Palmer.    Bull.  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  No.  12, 1900.] 

The  chief  object  of  this  report  is  to  afford  information 
respecting  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  birds  (other 
than  game-birds)  that  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  American  Union.  Abstracts  of  these  laws,  which 
have  been  passed  in  nearly  every  State  except  Alaska,  are 
given  under  the  heads  of  the  names  of  these  States  arranged 
alphabetically.  But  this  is  prefaced  by  a  general  discussion 
on  protective  legislation  for  birds,  which  is  fully  considered 
in  its  various  aspects.  It  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  what  has 
been  done,  "  bird-destruction  is  going  on  rapidly  in  the 
United  States,'^  and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  effect 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  on  this  subject  in 
the  fifty  different  commonwealths  than  that  which  at  present 
exi»ts. 
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23.  Pike  on  Btrd4and. 

[In  Bird-Land  with  Field-glaas  and  Camera.  By  Oliver  G.  Pike. 
8fo.    London  ;  Unwin,  1900.     Pp.  xvi,  280.     Price  6».] 

This  little  book  consists  of  pleasing  studies  of  bird-life  from 
the  pen  of  an  accurate  observer  of  everyday  occurrences,  who, 
moreover,  shows  a  proper  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rarer  species.  The  scope  of  his  observations  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  counties  lying  immediately  to  the  north  of 
London,  though  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Norfolk 
Broads;  the  woods,  fields,  hedgerows,  and  streams  being 
all  laid  under  contribution.  By  various  devices,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  silent  shutter,  he  has  been  able  to  take  83  photo- 
graphs of  birds  at  very  close  quarters,  even  when  they  are 
sitting  upon  or  entering  their  nests.  The  pictures  are  oF 
very  unequal  merit,  but  those  referring  to  the  Bearded 
Tit  on  pp.  224,  229,  and  231  are  quite  true  to  nature. 

24.  Py craft  on  the  Pterylosis  of  the  Megapodes. 

[A  Contribution  towards  our  Knowledge  of  the  Pterylography  of  the 
Megapodii.  By  W.  P.  Pycraft.  Reprinted  from  A.  Willey's  *  Zoological 
Reaults/  Part  iv.  pp.  483-492,  pi.  xlix.] 

This  paper  contains  one  of  those  important  pieces  of  work 
in  which  to  find  no  fault  is  the  highest  praise.  Consequently 
we  may  at  once  devote  our  attention  to  a  study  of  the 
contents. 

The  material  in  Mr.  Pycraft's  hands  consisted  of  a  series 
of  embryos  of  unknown  parentage  and  one  newly-hatched 
nestling  (probably  of  Megapodius  eremita)  procured  by 
Dr.  Willey,  together  with  an  embryo  of  the  same  species, 
one  of  Megacephalon  maleo,  and  the  type  of  Megapodius 
prUchardi  (in  spirit),  used  for  comparison. 

New  and  remarkable  points  noted  by  the  author  are  as 
follows: — (1)  The  precise  details  of  the  pterylography  of 
both  adult  and  embryo  \  (2)  the  arrested  development  in  the 
nestling  of  the  outermost  primaries  and  of  the  1st  (2nd) 
cubital  remex ;  (3)  the  different  rate  of  growth  of  the  fore- 
arm from  that  of  the  manus  in  the  embryo.    With  regard  to 
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(2)  and  (3),  the  young  of  Opisthocomus  and  GaUus  agree  wit!i 
that  of  Megapodiui. 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  pterylosis  is  practically 
the  same  in  the  adult  and  in  the  embryo,  while  in  both  of 
these  the  wing  is  diastataxial  (aquintocubital)  ;  the  nestling, 
moreover,  lacks  the  twelve  rectrices  found  in  the  full-grown 
bird. 

The  nestling  Megapodius  has  no  praplumuUe  [or  what 
might  be  termed  ante-down-feathers] ,  neither  are  its  feathers 
prtepentue  [ante-contour-feathers],  the  latter  being  shed 
early  in  embryonic  life  or  only  remaining  in  the  form  of 
transitory  rudiments,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  tips  of  the 
remiges  of  the  ripe  embryo.  If  these  represent  the  pre- 
pennae  of  other  birds,  they  differ  in  that  the  rami  are  dis- 
integrated within  an  unbroken  sheath.  Owls  have  similar 
plumage  during  their  first  year,  following  upon  the  praepenns, 
but  Megapodius  possesses  it  at  birth. 

The  structure  of  the  nestling-plumage  is  probably  unique ; 
the  feathers  have  a  long,  simple,  main  shaft,  with  a  well- 
defined  aftershaft,  both  having  close-set,  bilaterally  arranged, 
delicate  rami,  beginning  near  the  base  and  reaching  to  the 
tip,  while  the  radii,  which  clothe  the  whole  of  the  rami,  are 
often  produced  into  fila,  the  homologues  of  the  booklets  of 
contour-feathers.  The  rami  at  the  distal  end  of  the  main 
shaft  are  basally  compressed  into  blade-like  lamina,  wherein 
they  resemble  those  of  the  prepennae  in  the  young  Tinamon. 

25.  Reichenow't  Birds  of  Africa, 

[Die  Vogel  Afrikss.  Von  Aut.  Reichenow.  Enter  Band.  Erste 
Halfte.    4to.     Neudamm :  J.  Neumann,  1900.     I'p.  320.     Price  60».] 

The  great  interest  now  taken  in  African  ornithology  is 
indicated  by  the  issue  of  two  special  works  on  it,  of  nearly 
the  same  scope,  at  the  same  time.  While  Capt.  Shelley  is 
writing  his  '  Birds  of  Africa  *  in  London,  Prof.  Reichenow 
is  preparing  his  '  V5gel  Afrikas  '  in  Berlin.  The  first  "  half- 
volume  "  of  the  latter  important  work  has  lately  been  received 
in  this  country.     It  commences  with  an  essay  on  the  history 
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of  ornithological  exploratioa  in  Africa,  which  extends  to 
some  30  pages,  and  is  followed  by  a  very  useful  list  of  1003 
publications  relating  to  the  subject.  After  a  general  intro- 
duction, in  which  two  coloured  maps  show  the  author^s 
proposed  zoological  divisions  of  Africa  in  comparison  with 
those  used  by  Wallace  in  1876,  the  systematic  portion  of 
the  work  is  commenced.  This,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  com- 
mences at  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest  forms  (contrary 
to  what  has  been  the  practice  until  recently  in  nearly  all 
systematic  works).  It  contains  an  account  of  19  families, 
from  the  Struthionidse  to  the  Ibididse,  containing  altogether 
273  species.  Each  of  these  is  described  :  its  chief  synonyms 
and  exact  range  arc  given,  while  particulars  as  to  habits, 
nesting,  and  other  peculiarities  are  added,  so  far  as  they  are 
known.  Part  II.,  to  complete  the  first  volume,  is  promised 
in  April  next. 

26.  Seebohm's  ^Monograph  of  the  Thrushes,' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  TurdidsB,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm.  Edited  and  completed  (after  the  Author's  death)  by 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Part  IX.  Imperial  4to. 
LfOodon :  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1900.     Price  36*.] 

We  have  now  before  us  Part  ix.  of  Seebohm's  '  Mono- 
graph of  the  Thrushes,'  as  edited  from  his  unfinished  MS.  by 
Dr.  Sliarpe.  It  continues  the  history  of  the  Blackbirds,  of 
which  14  species  are  treated  in  the  present  number. 

The  following  species  are  figured  : — 

Merula  simillima.  Merula  pritzbueri. 

bourdilloni.  poliocephala. 

kinnisi.  tempesti. 

ludovicire.  canescens. 

flaTipes.  papuensis. 

polionota.  alpeetris. 

melanopleura. 

Merula  venezuelensis  is  a  new  form  of  M,  flavipes  from 
Venezuela,  and  M.  polionota  another  of  the  same  group 
from  Roraima,  based  mainly  on  the  difference  of  the  female. 
M.  melanopleura  of  Trinidad  is  a  third  of  the  same  group. 
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27.  Selaus  on  Sport  and  Travel. 

[Sport  and  Tra^ely  East  and  West.     By  Frederick  Coortnej  Selotts. 
Illustrated.  1vo1.,8fo.  812  pp.  LoDgmans:  London,  1900.  Price  12«.M] 

Mr.  Selous's  narrative  of  'Sport  and  Travel'  is  mainlj 
concerned  with  the  larger  creatures  of  the  Mammalian  Class^ 
which  were  the  particular  objects  of  his  excursions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  North  America.      But  there  are  many  chance 
allusions  to  birds  in  its  pages,  and  one  of  the  chapters  of 
his  adventures  in  Asia  Minor  specially  refers  to  ornithology ; 
while,  as  we  all  know,  the  author  is  a  devoted  birds'-nester, 
and  never  misses  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  a  '*  good 
clutch "  of  eggs  with  his  own  hands.    The  excellent  full- 
page  illustration  (p.  134)  of  ''Mustapha  robbing  an  Eagle's 
Nest/'  and  the  amusing  description  of  the  incident^  will  at 
once  evoke  the  sympathies  of  all  true  members  of  the  B.O.U. 
The  announcement   that  a   large   flock  of  Great   Bustards 
is  habitually  to  be  met  with  close  to  a  railway-station   is 
sufficient   to   induce  some  of  our  more  ardent  friends  to 
rush  off  to  Smyrna  at  once.     Moreover,  Vultures,  Lammer- 
geiers,  and  other  attractive  Raptores  are  found   breeding 
in  this  district,   besides  the  numerous  Passeres,  of  which 
Mr.  Selous  has   already  written  in  this  Journal*.     To  see 
''  quite  one  hundred "  Rough-legged  Buzzards  flying  about 
the  mountain-side  together  is  another   attraction   to   Asia 
Minor. 

28.  Sharpens '  Hand-list  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds/ 
Vol.  ii. 

[A  Hand-list  of  the  Genora  and  Species  of  Birds.  (Nomenclator  Arium 
turn  Foftsilium  turn  Viventium.)  By  K.  Bowdler  Sbarpe,  LL.D.,  F.L^. 
Vol.  II.  I»ndon.  8vo.  I*p.  xv,  312.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Tnittees 
of  the  British  Muaeum.     1000.     Price  10*.] 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  new  '  Iland-Iiat '  of  the 
Genera  and  Species  of  birds  living  and  extinct  have  been 
mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
work  ('  Ibis/  1900,  p.  213).  The  second  continues  the  list 
of  Carinatte,  and  embraces  what  we  should  call  the  Psittaci 

•  St?e'IU*;  IJKX).  p.  406. 
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and  Picariae,  whirli,  according  to  Dr.  SLarpe's  ClassificBtion, 
oiiglit  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  six  "Orders."  It 
shoiild  be  observed  that  "Order  XVIII.  Palamedeiformes," 
having  been  accidentally  omitted  in  vol.  i.,  tlie  first  Order 
in  vol.  ii.  is  the  twenty-eighth,  not  the  twenty-seventh, 

,^  No,  of  No.  of 

Order.  „ 

Oenvr*.  Species. 

XXVni.    PsitUpiforme 83  BJSfl 

XXIX.    Coraciifonnea  218  IS37 

XXX.    Ttogone*  ]0  66 

XXXI.    Coccyges  62  238 

XXXII.    Scanaores 21»  218 

XXXm.     Picifonnes     64  509 

im  2844 

While  fully  admitting  the  value  and  utility  of  the  new 
'Hand-list,'  we  must  once  more  express  our  regret  that 
it  should  commence  from  the  bottom  of  the  Series  of 
Birds  instead  of  from  the  top — ^just  the  reverse  of  the 
course  pursued  in  the  '  Catalogue.'  Some  writers  will 
follow  the  system  of  the  '  Catalogue '  and  others  that  of  the 
*  Hand-list,'  which  will  cause  much  confusion.  It  should  be 
I  also  observed  that  all  the  writers  of  the  individual  portions 
of  the  '  Catalogue '  have  followed  the  "  top-to-bottom  "  plan, 
which  is  likewise  used  us  regards  these  individual  portions 
in  the  '  Hand-list.'  So  that  the  '  Haml-liitt'  proceeds  as  it 
were  from  the  bottom  upwards  by  a  aeries  of  minor  descents 
(from  the  top  to  the  bottom)  in  the  individual  portions. 
When  the  ordinary  plan  of  commencing  witii  the  higher 
forma  and  descending  to  the  lower  is  followed,  we  get  a 
uniform  descending  series,  which  ia  much  better. 

In  his  Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  the  author  "urges  on  all 

ornithologists  that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any 

I  doubt  which  can  prevent  the  displacement  of  a  well-known 

I  generic  or  specific  name  by  one  Icss-knowu."     This  is  a 

I  most  worthy  sentiment,  to  which  the  many  soologists  who 

are  sick  of  the  frequent  changes  proposed  by  the  advocates  of 

"unlimited  priority"  will  all  agree.     But  we  may  ask,  why 

[  is  this  excellent  inspiration  not  more  closely  followed  by  the 

SER.  VIII. — VOL.  I.  L 
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author  who  puts  it  forM  ard  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  ^neric 
term  **Chry satis"  in  the  Psittacidae,  which  was  accepted, 
for  good  reasons,  by  Count  Salvadori  (our  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  subject)  in  the  'Catalogue/  Yet  in  the 
'Hand.list'  preference  is  given  to  "Amazona"  and  it  is 
proposed  to  alter  the  name  in  some  50  species  accordingly  ! 
On  the  other  band,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Dr.  Sharpe 
for  retaining  the  name  " Cypselus"  fir  the  Swifts  and  re- 
jecting "  AptiSj^*  which  the  advocates  of  unmitigated  priority 
have  attempted  to  force  upon  us  (cf.  Ibis,  1897,  p.  290). 

29.  Shelley's  'Birds  of  Africa;  Vol.  ii.  pt.  2. 

[The  Birds  of  Africa.    By  O.  E.  Shelley,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.S.    Vol.  II. 
Pt.  i>.     I^)ndoii :  Porter,  1000.     8vo.     Pp.  348.     Price  21«.] 

In  the  present  part  of  his  Mork  Capt.  Shelley  continues 
his  account  of  the  African  Passcres  in  the  manner  described 
in  our  last  notice  (sec  Ibis,  1900,  p.  560),  and  treats  of  the 
following  families  : — Promeropidae,  Zosteropidse,  Parisomidsey 
Paridse,  Certhiidtp,  and  Motacillidse  [part] — with  which  he 
concludes  the  second  volume.  "  Parisomidse  "  is  a  new  family 
fornu  d  to  contain  PartSGnia,  *'  Alcippe"  and  their  allies.  But 
\\c  (annot  quite  agree  in  uniting  the  African  Lioptili  (which 
are  certninlv  closelv  allied  to  Parisoma)  to  the  Asiatic  form 
**  Alcippe."  Altogether  19G  species  are  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  which  stops  with  the  genus  Anthus  in  the 
middle  of  the  Motacillidae. 

The  following  species  are  figured : — 

Z<>>tor(>p8  tict'dulina.  ^"Kgithalus  muBCulus. 

S))t'irop»  leiic«])ha?R.  Motacills  vidus. 

ZoMtero])«  comon  pmih  nigrricoti«. 

MslaciropA  e-newt(  ni.  Anthus  lineiventiis. 

Pftfim  xanth()f(t4)inu!*.  civnatua. 

alhi\entii9.  calthor])fe. 

Alcippe  HbjNsiuica.  brachyuriw. 

Four  Hjiecies  appear  to  be  dcscril)ed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  part : — Zosterops  comorensis  (from  the  Comoro  Islands), 
Motacilla  nigricotis  (from   S.  Africa),  Anthus  melinda  (from 
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British  East  Africa)^  and  A,  vaalensis  (from  Northern  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal). 


80.  Stirling  and  Zielz  on  Genyornis  newtoni. 

[Genyomis  newtoni,  A  new  Genus  and  Species  of  Fossil  Struthious 
Bird.  By  E.  C.  Stirling  and  A.  H.  C.  Zietz.  Mem.  R.  Soc.  South 
Australia,  toI.  i.  pt  2.    Adelaide :  1900.] 

This  is  a  useful  reprint^  with  additions  and  corrections, 
of  the  two  articles  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  South  Australia  already  noticed  (see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  135; 
1899,  p.  328).  The  sternum,  ribs,  coraco-scapula,  and  wing- 
bones  of  Genyornis  are  now  described  and  figured ;  but  we 
still  require  an  account  of  the  skull,  which  is  promised 
shortly. 

There  can  now  be  no  doUbt  that  this  bird  was  a  gigantic 
Emeu,  rivalling  Dinomis  in  its  height,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  been  over  6  feet.  Conspicuous  differences  are  the 
enormous  head,  huge  femur,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  digits  in  the  outer  toe  from  the  normal  five  to  four.  On 
this  point  the  authors  remark  : — 

*'  This  fact  must  oppose  the  view  that  Genyornis  stands  in 
the  direct  ancestral  line  of  the  existing  members  of  the 
group.  For  the  segment  in  question  having  been  once 
dropped,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
acquired by  the  later  forms.  These  facts,  however,  notwith- 
standing, the  Emeu,  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  would 
appear  to  be  the  nearest  ally  of  the  fossil  Genyornis,  though 
there  are  undoubtedly  resemblances,  other  than  in  respect 
to  mere  bulk,  to  the  Diuomithidae.'' 

31.  Ussher  and  Warren's  'Birds  of  Ireland/ 

[The  Birds  of  Ireland.  By  Richard  J.  Ussher  and  Robert  Warren. 
London  :  Gumey  &  Jackson,  1900.     Pp.  xxxii,  419.    Price  SOs,] 

Since  the  year  1851,  when  the  third  volume  of  Thompson's 
'  Natural  History  of  Ireland  '  was  issued^  no  detailed  account 
of  the  Avifauna  of  that  country  as  a  whole  has  been  published, 
and  we  are  therefore  ready,  and  more  than  ready,  to  welcome 

hi 
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the  excellent  work  before  us  from  the  pens  of  those  well- 
known  Irish  ornithologists^  Messrs.  Ussher  and  Warren. 
But,  while  heartily  congratulating  them  on  the  result  of 
their  labours,  and  on  the  care  and  accuracy  displayed  in 
their  pages,  we  must  not  forget  to  couple  with  their  names 
that  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington,  whose  records  of  observa. 
tions  made  at  Irish  Light-stations  have  been  continually 
utilized,  and  whose  name  was  only  withdrawn  from  the  title- 
page  of  this  book  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  simul- 
taneously engaged  in  preparing  a  digest  of  the  records 
already  mentioned. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years^  it  is  no  light  task  to 
check  the  records  which  have  been  accumulating^  and  to 
bring  the  lists  of  occurrences  up  to  date;  so  that  the  authors 
arc  fully  justified  in  devoting  a  large  portion  of  their 
available  space  to  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  288 
species  which  they  admit.  Migration  and  seasonal  move- 
ments arc,  however,  duly  considered,  and  that  general 
habits  are  by  no  means  neglected  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  well-written  and  valuable  articles  on  the  Siskin,  Cross- 
bill, Chough,  Peregrine  Falcon,  and  Woodcock. 

An  Introduction  on  tlie  natural  features  of  Ireland  and 
other  matters  of  interest,  tables  of  distribution  of  Birds  in 
the  breeding-season,  a  list  of  their  Irish  names  with  the 
meanings  or  d(  rivations,  an  Appendix  treating  of  doubtful 
species,  and  two  Maps,  with  the  unreclaimed  areas  distinctly 
marked,  give  additional  value  to  the  work  of  the  authors. 

Schedules  were,  in  the  first  place,  issued  to  correspondents 
in  every  county  of  Ireland,  and  a  large  amount  of  information 
thereby  amassed,  in  addition  to  that  gathered  hy  the  writers 
themselves  both  at  home  and  on  their  expeditions,  and  thus  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  from  a  supplement  to  Thompson's  work 
— such  as  was  originally  contemplated — the  book  has  grown 
to  its  present  dimensions. 

Ireland  is  especially  fortunate  in  the  number  of  wildfowl 
from  the  north  which  seek  its  shores  in  winter,  while  the 
mild  climate  has  at  times  induced  such  birds  as  the  Quail 
and  Corncrake  to  pass  that  season  within  its  limits.     On  the 
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other  hand^  many  species  are  conspicuous  by  their  entire,  or 
almost  entire,  absence  in  summer,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Lesser  Whitethroat,  the  Marsh  Titmouse,  the 
Hawfinch,  the  Carrion  Crow,  the  Wryneck,  the  Green  and 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers,  the  Short-eared  Owl,  and  the 
Eider  Duck. 

Of  the  Missel-Thrush,  Redstart,  Magpie,  Starling,  Jack- 
daw, Swift,  Stock-Dove,  Ring-Dove,  Shoveller,  Tufted  Duck, 
and  Woodcock  an  increase  is  reported,  while  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  that  the  Marsh-  and  Hen-Harriers  and  the  Eagles 
still  hold  their  ground  in  favoured  spots.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
stated  that  Cranes  were  then  numerous,  and  the  discovery  of 
bones  of  the  Great  Auk  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Antrim 
and  Waterford  is  chronicled. 

The  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  photographs  by 
Mr.  Barrett-Hamilton  and  others,  with  a  coloured  frontis- 
piece of  the  eggs  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 

32.  '  Victorian  Naturalist,'  No.  3. 

[The  Victorian  Naturalist,  the  Journal  and  Magazine  of  the  Field* 
Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria.  Vol.  xvii.  No.  3.  Melbourne :  1900. 
Price  W.] 

The  organ  of  the  Field-Naturalists*  Club  of  Victoria 
usually  contains  information  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist, 
and  the  part  now  before  us  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  R.  Hall  continues  his  notes  on  Australian  species,  and 
records  for  the  first  time  a  Pardalote  {Pardalotus  affinis)  as 
being  the  foster-parent  of  one  of  the  parasitic  Cuckoos 
{Chalcococcyx  plagosus) .  He  also  gives  the  results  of  obser- 
vations on  the  time  required  by  certain  birds  to  attain 
the  adult  state,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
divergence.  Mr.  D.  Le  Souef  reports  an  instance  of  the 
Australian  Eagle  (Aquila  audax)  attacking  a  sheep-dog 
when  following  its  master. 
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83.   Vorderman  and  Flnsch  an  the  Birds  of  Java. 

[SystemaUsch  Overzicht  der  Vogel«  welke  op  Java  inheemsch  zijn  door 
A.  Q.  Vorderman,  van  Aanteekeningen  voorzien  door  Dr.  O.  Finach. 
Natuurk.  Tijdsch.  Ned.-Indie,  Deel  Ix.  Afl.  1, 1900.] 

This  is  a  new  and  complete  List  of  the  Birds  of  Java, 
prepared  by  Heer  A.  G.  Vorderman,  a  well-known  authority 
on  the  subject,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Finsch,  of  the  Ijeyden 
Museum.  After  a  short  historical  sketch  of  our  knowledge 
of  Javau  ornithology^  commeuciug  with  Baron  Frederic  von 
Wurrab  in  1774,  and  a  list  of  HeiT  Vorderman's  numerous 
papers,  there  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  410  Javan  birds  now 
known  to  us,  of  which  75  are  designated  as  restricted  to  the 
island.  References  are  added  to  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue and  a  few  other  authorities.  A  Penguin  (Catarrhactes 
chrysocome)  is  placed  in  the  list  on  the  authority  of  a 
specimen  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  We  should  venture  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  this  locality. 

34.  WesttWM '  Year  with  Nature.' 

[A  Year  with  Nature.  By  W.  P.  Westell  London :  Drann,  1000. 
Pp.  xvi,  270.    Price  10».  iW/.] 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on  '  Nature/  under 
the  headings  of  the  different  months^  in  the  pages  of  which 
birds  have  allotted  to  them  a  considerable  share.  Most  of  these 
essays  were  originally  published  in  magazines  or  newspapers. 
However  suitable  they  may  have  been^  both  in  letterpress 
and  illustrations^  to  periodical  literature,  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  understand  what  object  is  served  by  their  reproduction 
in  the  present  form,  especially  as  the  author  particularly 
disclaims  in  his  preface  any  attempt  at  the  cultivation  of 
literary  style  or  artistic  merit. 

35.  IVinye  on  the  Birds  of  the  Danish  Lighthouses,  1899. 

>  Fii^lenu  vcd  de  Danake  Fyr  i  1891).  17de  .Aar^beretning  om  Danake 
Fugle.  Ved  llerluf  Winge.  Vid.  Meddel.  fra  d.  natitrh.  Foren.  i  Kbhvn. 
1900,  p.  ir>9.] 

The  17th  yearly  report  on  the  birds  observed  at  the 
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Danish  Lighthouses  is  drawn  up  on  the  same  plan  as  former 
Reports  {cf.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  216),  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
usual  excellent  map.  In  1899,  868  specimens  of  birds  were 
sent  from  the  stations  to  the  Zoological  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  referred  to  56  species.  It  is  curious  that  such 
birds  as  Alauda  arvensis,  Tardus  merula,  and  Erithacus 
rubectda,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  sedentary 
in  England,  are  found  wandering  about  in  the  Danish 
archipelago. 


XI. — Letters,  Extracts^  Notices,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  to  '  The 
Editors '  by  Mr.  D.  Le  Sonef,  Mr.  R.  Shelford,  and  Mr.  W. 
L.  Sclater : — 

Sirs, — I  notice  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  in  his  "Con- 
tributions to  the  Zoology  of  North  Queensland,"  in  the 
Bull.  Liverp.  Mus.  ii.  p.  115  (1900),  treats  the  Dacelo  gigas 
found  there  as  being  doubtfully  subspecific  under  the  name 
of  *'  D.  g.  minor"  These  birds  extend  from  the  South- 
eastern portion  of  Australia  right  through  to  the  Nortli- 
eastern,  without  any  break,  and  as  we  go  further  towards  the 
north  they  gradually  decrease  in  size,  but  very  slightly. 
Those  found  in  the  extreme  north  are,  therefore,  less  in 
their  measurements  than  those  from  further  south,  but  cannot 
well  be  referred  to  a  subspecies  on  that  account,  as  inter- 
mediate sizes  are  found.  The  same  remark  applies  to  several 
other  birds,  such  as  Manorhina  garrula  and  Trichoglossus 
nov4f'hollandi<e,  which  also  extend  over  the  continent  on  the 
eastern  side.  In  Northern  Australia  some  of  the  birds, 
which  are  either  weak  in  flight  or  local  in  their  ranges,  such 
as  Calyptorhynchus  funereus  and  Psophodes  crepitans,  have 
notes  slightly  different  from  those  of  the  same  kind  found 
in  the  more  southern  districts;  and  as  we  go  from  one 
extreme  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  the  note  often  seems 
to  change  gradually.  Mr.  Robinson  mentions  the  range  of 
Prionodura  newtoniana  as  now  extending  to  Mount  Peter 
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Botte.     But  I  recorded,  this  bird  as  being  found  in   that 

locality  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Victorian  Naturalist' 

for  March  and  April  1897. 

Yours  &c., 

D.  Lb  Souir. 

Melbourne,  August  16th,  1900. 


Sirs, — I  have  to  record  the  capture  of  the  rare  Snipe- 
billed    Oodwit,    Macrorhamphus   Taczanowskii,  in   August 
last,   near    the    mouth    of   the    Trusan    River,    Sarawak. 
The  solitary  specimen  secured  was  an    adult  female,  still 
showing  traces  of  the  summer  plumage  in  the  rufous  colora^ 
tion  of  the  breast,  a  few  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and 
back   being   also  tipped  with   the  same  colour.     The  late 
Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  records  the  species  in  his  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Borneo  (Journ.  Straits  Br.  Asiat.  Soc.  1889,  p.  209), 
giving  Pontianak  as  the  locality  and  Diard  as  his  authority. 
The  Sarawak  Museum  also  possesses  a  specimen  of  an  adult 
male  in  the  typical  winter  dress,  shot  at  Buntal,  Sarawak 
River,  in  November  1892 ;  but  these  seem  to  be  the  cnly 
notices  of    the  occurrence  of  the  species   so  far  to  the 
south-east. 

Another  visitant  to  our  shores  may  be  noted,  to  wit  the 
Tufted  Duck  (Puliynla  cristata),  a  male  example  of  which 
was  shot  in  December  last  in  Kuching.  This  record  very 
considerably  extends  the  southern  range  of  the  species.  It 
is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  Auatidae,  though  common 
enough  during  the  N.£.  monsoon  at  the  northern  end  of 
Borneo,  are  extremely  rare  in  the  south-western  end,  which 
seems  to  be  rather  out  of  their  line  of  migration. 

Yours  &c., 

R.  Shblporo, 

Curator,  Sarawak  Mus. 
Sarawak  Museum,  Sarawak, 

Sept  2l8t,  1900. 


Sirs, — In  revising  the  account  of  the  Shrikes  prepared  by 
the  late  Dr.  Stark  for  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Birds  of 
South  Africa/  I  founds  to  my  surprise^  that  the  Orey-headed 
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Bush-Sbrike  {Laniarius  poliocephalus.  Sharpens  edition  of 
Layaixl)  will  require  a  new  specific  name.  Tbe  names  by 
wbicb  tbe  bird  bas  bitberto  been  known  are : — (1)  blanchoti 
(Malaconotus  blanchoti  Stepbens^  General  Zool.  xiii.  p.  161, 
1825) ;  (2)  icterus  {Laniarius  ictei'us  Gray,  Genera  of  Birds, 
i.  p.  299,  1847) ;  and  (3)  poliocephalus  {LaniiLS  poliocephalus 
Licbt.  Verz.  Doubl.  p.  45,  1823). 

Of  tbese  three,  tbe  first  two  are  founded  on  Le  Vaillant's 
'Pie-gnhche  Blanchot'  (Ois.d'Afr.  vi.  p.  122,  pi.'  285, 1808), 
whicb  is  stated  to  bave  been  obtained  in  West  Africa ;  while 
Licbtenstein's  L.  poliocephalus  was  also  founded  on  a  Wi^t- 
African  bird.  Laniarius  hypopyrrhus  Hartl.  (Verz.  Brem. 
Samml.  p.  61)  again  is  West- African ;  while  Archolestes 
approximans  Cab.  (von  der  Decken's  Reise,  iii.  p.  27)  is  East- 
African. 

I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  compare  tbe  Grey-beaded 
Busb-Sbrikes  of  South  Africa  with  those  from  North-east 
and  West  Africa;  but  Capt.  Shelley  has  kindly  done  so  for 
me,  and  tells  me  that  he  can  easily  distinguish  three  species 
as  follows : — 

A.  Larger,  wing  4*8  inches;    no    trace   of  chestnut  on  the  crop. 

(Senegal  to  the  Quanza  K.) 

B.  Smaller ;  crop  washed  with  chestnut. 

a.  Crop   chestnut-yellow;    wing  4*6   inches.      (South-east   Africa 

northwards  to  the  Pangani  River.) 
h.  Crop  rich  chestnut.    (East  Africa  north  of  the  Pangani  Kiver.) 

Of  tbese  the  first  will  stand  as  Laniarius  poliocephalus 

(Licbt.),  the  last  as  Laniarius  approximans  {Ca.h.)  ;  and  for 

the  middle  one,  from  South-east  Africa,  I  propose  the  name 

of  Laniarius  slarki,  in  memory  of  my  friend  and  collaborator 

Dr.  A.  C.  Stark,  the  author  of  tbe  first  volume  of  the  '  Birds 

of  South  Africa,'  whose  untimely  death  at  Ladysmith  is 

deplored  by  all  of  us. 

Yours  &c., 

W.  L,  SCLATBR. 

South  African  ^fuseum,  Cape  Town, 
Oct.  Ist,  1900. 
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The  Birds  of  Antarctica. — Mr.  Borchgrevink's  paper  in 
the  '  Geographical  Journal '  for  October  last,  upon  the  £x« 
pedition  of  the  '  Southern  Cross/  contains  several  interesting 
passages  on  the  birds  of  ^  Antarctica/  The  first  Emperor 
Penguins  (Aptenodytes  forsteri)  were  met  with  on  January 
18th,  1899,  in  about  lat.  65°  S.  and  long.  164°  E. 

''The  Common  Penguin  of  Victoria  Land  is  Eudyptes 
adelia.    As  in  1894',  the  rookery  of  these  birds  at  Cape  Adare 
covered  the  whole  peninsula  of  Camp  Ridley ;  their  nests, 
placed  above  the  guano  deposits,  being  formed  of    small 
pebbles,  probably  blown  from  the  top  of  the  cape  by  the 
gales.     In  1894  the  colony  was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
white-throated  Penguins,  whereas  those  met  with  on  our 
outward  voyage  in  1899  had  nearly  all  black  throats.     I  was 
able  to  prove  that  both  are  of  the  same  species  ;  the  young 
birds,   which  are  left   behind  when  the  adults   go  to   sea, 
having  more  or  less  white  throats''*'.     It  was  curious  to  see 
the  Penguins  as  they  invaded  the  peninsula  in  the  spring, 
one  continuous  stream  passing  over  the  ice  from  October  14 
onwards.     They  at  once  started  nest-making,  taking  pos- 
session of  their  old  places,  and  bringing  fresh  pebbles  to  the 
nests.    During  the  time  of  love-making  they  had  many  hard 
fights.     As  a  general  rule  two  eggs  are  laid,  while  three  are 
very  seldom  found  ;  the  period  of  incubation,  during  which 
both  parents  take  their  turn  on  the  nest,  lasted  in   1899 
from  the  beginning  of    November  to  early  in   December. 
During  heavy  gales  the  birds,  which  ordinarily  sit  upright 
or  lie  facing  various  directions,  all  turned  with  their  beaks 
to  the  south-east,  the    direction  from  which  we  had    the 
heaviest  gales.     The  Skua  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Pen- 
guin,  constantly  soaring  over  the  nests   and   watching  an 
opportunity  to  steal  an  egg  or  young  bird. 

"  We  saw  comparatively  few  of  the  Emperor  Penguin 
{Aptenodytes  forsteri) J  nor  were  we  able  to  find  their  nesting- 
place.  In  the  autumn  of  1900,  we  for  the  first  time  saw 
several  together,  and  even  then  only  in  small  numbers.     They 

^  [The  wliiUHthroated  form  is  the  Da^Mampkus  herculis  FiiMch,  bat 
bat  been  correctly  re-united  to  PyytseelU  addUte  in  the  B.  M.  Catalogue 
(utL  p.  683).— Edd.] 
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came  swimming  like  the  small  Penguins^  with  which,  however, 
they  did  not  mix. 

''  The  Skuas  {Lestris)  arrived  and  laid  their  eggs  somewhat 
later  than  Penguins.  They  made  their  nests  in  the  heights, 
up  to  1000  feet  on  Cape  Adare. 

'^  Of  Petrels,  Oceanites  oceanicus  also  hatched  on  Victoria 
Land,  the  nests  being  found  in  cracks  of  the  rocks  and 
under  boulders.  The  elegant  White  Petrel  [Pagodroma 
nivea),  with  black  eyes,  beak,  and  feet,  likewise  builds  in 
cavities  of  the  rocks.  These  birds  are  attractive  both  in 
appearance  and  habits.  The  pairs  show  deep  attachment, 
and  the  courage  of  the  male  is  indomitable  when  its  mate  is 
in  danger.  The  Brown-backed  and  Giant  Petrels  were  seen, 
but  their  nests  were  not  discovered.  I  believe  the  former 
breed  on  Geikie  Land.  The  Giant  Petrels  seemed  to  arrive 
before  the  approach  of  gales,  and  1  attributed  their  visits  to 
strong  winds  at  sea,  which  drove  them  towards  the  shore  for 
shelter.     In  their  flight  they  much  resemble  the  Albatross.^' 

We  may  add  that  the  whole  collection  of  birds  made 
during  the  expedition  of  the  '  Southern  Cross '  is  now  at  the 
British  Museum  for  determination. 


Ridgway's  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America, — We 
regret  to  hear  that  the  progress  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  great  work 
on  the  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America  was  much  re- 
tarded by  the  author's  ill-health  last  year,  but  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  has  lately  been  able  to  resume  his  labours, 
and  that  the  first  volume  (containing  his  account  of 
the  Fringillidse,  Tanagridae,  and  Icteridae)  will  be  issued 
shortly.  The  area  embraced  in  the  work  is  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
includes  also  the  West  Indies  and  the  Galapagos.  The  entire 
Avifauna  will  therefore  contain  about  3000  species,  which 
are  referred  to  750  genera  and  300  families.  The  illustra- 
tions of  generic  characters  begun  in  Baird's  *  Review,'  and 
continued  in  the  ^  History  of  North  American  Birds,'  will  be 
extended  in  the  present  work  so  as  to  mbrace  all  the  genera 
which  occur  within  its  limits. 
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Attempted  Re-introduction  of  the  Great  Bustard  into 
England. — ^We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  serious  attempts  are 
being  made  to  reinstate  the  Oreat  Bustard  (Otis  tarda)  in 
some  of  the  districts  of  East  Anglia  where  it  was  formerly 
abundant^  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful. A  circular  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  to  the  principal  landowners  in 
Norfolk^  inviting  their  co-operation  in  giving  special  protec- 
tion to  this  bird^  which^  it  should  be  recollected,  has  always 
remained  one  of  the  species  included  in  the  list  of  legal  game. 
It  is  announced  that  16  Great  Bustards  have  been  liberated 
''on  a  run  of  400  acres^  which  will  be  shortly  increased  to  800/' 
but  we  trust  that  the  *'  protected  area "  will  be  much  more 
extensive.  It  has  also  been  arranged  that  additions  shall  be 
made  to  the  stock  every  year,  which  of  course  will  materially 
add  to  the  chance  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  bird.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  very  different  from 
some  of  the  modem  operations  of  the  friends  of  ''  Acclima- 
tization "  I 


Mr.  Wiglesworth's  Expedition  to  the  Pacific. — Mr.  L.  W. 
Wiglesworth  left  London  on  November  20th,  by  the  SS.*Duke 
of  Devonshire/  for  Brisbane  direct,  whence  he  will  proceed 
on  a  collecting  expedition  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  continuation 
of  his  studies  of  the  Polynesian  Ornis.  Geographical  variation 
is  a  strongly  pronounced  feature  among  the  birds  of  these 
islands,  and,  although  the  ornithology  has  been  made  known 
to  us  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  by  the  writings  of 
Drs.  Finsch  and  Hartlaub  and  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  L.  Layard, 
Mr.  Wiglesworth  ho|)es  there  may  still  be  something  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  local  races  among  the  high  mountains 
of  the  larger  islands.  Levuka  will  be  his  headquarters 
during  the  period  of  his  visit. 


Balseniceps  in  East  Africa. — As  already  announced  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  collection  recently  received,  a  specimen  of  the 
Shoe-bill,  or  Whale-headed  Stork  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
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(BaliBniceps  rex).  It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Doggett, 
Sir  Harry's  collector,  at  Entebbe  (or  Ntebe),  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  on  April  the  22nd  last.  It  is  marked 
"  Female  :  eye  Naples-yellow. '*  The  specimen  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  British  Museum,  among 
the  recent  acquisitions. 

The  only  previously  known  locality  for  this  remarkable 
bird  was  the  White  Nile,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mans- 
field Parkyns  in  1849  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1850,  p.  1,  Aves,  pi.  xxxv.). 
For  a  recent  notice  of  its  occurrence  there  see  '  Ibis/  1900, 
p.  692. 


Ornithology  at  the  Exposition  Universelle. — We  cannot  say 
that  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1900  contained  much  of 
special  interest  to  the  ornithologist.  But  there  were  many 
small  series  of  birds  exhibited  in  the  sections.  Amongst 
these  may  he  specially  noticed  those  in  several  of  the  sections 
of  the  division  '  Colonies  Franc^aises/  which  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  arranged  departments  of  the  '  Expo- 
sition.^ The  series  of  birds  from  New  Caledonia  seemed  to  be 
fairly  complete,  though  the  specimens  were  not  scientifically 
labelled.  The  collection  of  Natural  History  objects  from 
the  Transvaal  was  also  well  arranged  and  labelled.  It  was 
selected,  we  believe,  from  the  Pretoria  Museum  by  Dr. 
Gunning,  F.Z.S.,  who,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  new  British  authorities  in  his  post  as 
Director  of  that  Institution. 


The  Usage  of  the  Generic  Term  Gavia. — American  or- 
nithologists have  recently  proposed  to  supersede  the  generic 
name  'Urinator,^  which  has  been  hitherto  used  in  the  '  Check- 
list' for  the  Divers  (Colymbus),  by  'Gavia'  of  Forster 
(Enchir.  Hist.  Nat.  p.  38,  1788).  Dr.  Reichenow  shows 
in  a  note  on  the  subject  (Om.  Mon.  viii.  p.  135)  that  this  is 
not  correct,  because  Gavia  was  employed  in  1770  by  Gmelin 
(Reise  Russl.  p.  152)  as  the  generic  name  otLatms  ichthyaetus, 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  mere  synonym  of 
Ijarus.     It  would  seem  by  this,  and  by  other  similar  cases, 
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that  even  the  most  active  disciples  of  the  doctrine  of  Priority 
are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  perfect 
uniformity  in  2iOological  Nomenclature :  ^'  Quot  homines,  tot 
senieniia  "  must,  we  fear,  remain  the  rule. 


Supposed  New  British  Birds. — In  the  'Times'  of  December 
the  3rd  there  is  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Nunn, 
of  Boyston,  Herts: — 

"  At  Westgate-on-Sea,  early  in  October  last,  I  saw  two 
specimens  of  the  Calliope  camtschatkensis,  or  Ruby-throated 
Warbler,  in  their  wild  state.  I  had  a  very  fine  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  beautiful  plumage,  and  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  Newton  I  have  since  been  able  to 
examine  some  skins.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
their  identity,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  first  recorded 
irstance  of  this  Warbler  having  visited  the  British  Isles." 

Another  straggler  which  has  recently  occurred  in  England 
is  Baird's  Sandpiper  {Tringa  bairdi)  of  North  America. 
See  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  27. 


Prof.  Newton's  Royal  Medal, — At  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  on  November  30th  last  one  of  the 
Roynl  Medals  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  P.R.8. 
On  delivering  the  medal  the  President,  Lord  Lister,  spoke 
as  follows : — 

"  Prof.  Newton  has  devoted  himself  for  the  last  fifty  years 
to  the  study  of  Ornithology  ;  and  the  *  Dictionary  of  Birds ' 
may  well  be  called  the  rfsumi  of  his  labours.  Prof.  Newton's 
work  is  eminently  critical — a  model  of  careful  and  cautious 
criticism  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  favourite  branch  of 
science.  The  '  Dictionary  of  Birds '  is  the  acknowledged 
standard  work  on  Ornithology,  the  progress  of  which  science 
in  this  country  is  due  mainly  to  his  critical,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating  influence.  His  personal  labours  refer  chiefly  to 
historical,  systematic,  and  faunistic  questions.  It  is  by  his 
untiring  efforts  that  the  vexed  question  of  nomenclature  and 
synonymy  has  been  practically  settled  and  has  been  put  on 
its  present  footing.     He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
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in  the  modern  branch  of  zoo-geography^  which  owes  some  of 
the  most  important  modifications  and  generalizations  to  him. 
Lastly^  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  he  is  one  of  the  few 
zoologists  among  his  contemporaries  who^  from  the  first, 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  evolution  according  to  Darwinian 
principles/^ 

The  Birds  of  Yorkshire. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  speedy  resumption  of 
the  publication  of  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke's  '  Birds  of  York- 
shire/ which  work  has  partly  appeared  in  the  '  Transactions  * 
of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union,  and  "  the  continuation 
of  which  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Clarke's  leaving  Yorkshire 
to  settle  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  Y.N.U.  have 
now  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  so  able  and  com- 
petent an  ornithologist  as  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Nelson,  M.B.O.U., 
of  Redcar,  to  continue  and  complete  the  task." 


XII. — Obituary. 

Dr.  John  Anderson. — The  death  of  our  much  esteemed 
friend,  Dr.  John  Anderson,  although  he  did  little  special  work 
in  Ornithology,  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  the  columns  of 
'  The  Ibis.'  He  was  born  in  Edinlmrgh  in  1833,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  that  city  in 
1861,  receiving  a  gold  medal  for  his  thesis  entitled  "Obser- 
vations in  Zoology."  His  first  post  was  that  of  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  his  native 
capital;  but  in  1864  he  resigned  that  oflBce  and  proceeded  to 
India,  having  been  ofifered  the  headship  of  a  new  Museum 
planned  by  the  Supreme  Government  in  order  to  receive 
the  collections  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  1865 
Dr.  Anderson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  new 
Museum  at  Calcutta ;  and  two  or  three  years  later  was  also 
selected  for  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  that  city.  Calcutta,  therefore,  became  his  head- 
quarters for  the  whole  of  his  professional  career,  but  he  took 
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part  in  several  well-known  missions  to  outlying  parts  of 
tbe  Indian  Empire.  In  1868  he  accompanied,  as  scientific 
officer,  an  expedition  through  Burmah  into  Western  China, 
and  again  in  1874  he  was  sent  in  a  similar  capacity  on  a 
second  journey  of  the  same  character,  with  instructions  to 
proceed  via  Bhamo  to  Shanghai  if  possible.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  company  was  attacked  by  the 
Chinese,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  zoological  results 
of  these  two  expeditious  were  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  in 
a  well-known  quarto  volume,  published  in  London  in  1878. 
A  third,  in  which  Dr.  Anderson  took  a  prominent  part, 
was  that  sent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum 
in  1881  to  the  coasts  of  Lower  Burmah,  to  investigate  the 
soology  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  A  list  of  the  birds 
collected  on  that  occasion  was  published  by  Dr.  Anderson  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Zool.  vol.  xxi.  p.  136). 
In  1887,  after  twenty-three  years'  service  under  the  Indian 
Government,  Dr.  Anderson  returned  home,  aud  settled  in 
South  Kensington,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
soological  work,  and  was  a  well-known  attendant  at  the 
Royal,  Geographical,  Linnean,  and  Zoological  Societies. 
Of  the  last-named  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents.  Being  in  delicate  health.  Dr.  Anderson 
usually  passed  his  winters  in  E{?ypt,and  devoted  his  energies 
mainly  to  tbe  exploration  of  tbe  Fauna  of  that  country.  In 
1898  he  published  a  splendid  volume  on  its  Herpetology, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  busily  engaged 
on  a  corresponding  work  on  the  Egyptian  Mammals.  Dr. 
Anderson  died  at  Buxton  on  the  15th  of  August  last,  at  the 
age  of  66,  after  a  short  illness.  Besides  the  works  above 
roenticmed,  he  published  in  1876  an  excellent  essay  on  the 
osteology  and  pterylosis  of  the  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
{Eurynorhynchus  pygnuBUi), 

The  veteran  Ornithologist  Dr.  Gustav  Hartlaub  of 
Bremen  (one  of  our  Honorary  Members  since  1860)  died  at 
his  residence  in  that  city  on  the  20th  of  November  last, 
at  the  mature  a<;e  of  87.  We  propose  to  defer  our  remarks 
on  his  life  and  work  until  the  next  number. 
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XIII. — On  some  Collections  of  Birch  from  the  Protectorate 
of  British  Central  Africa,  received  in  1899  and  1900. 
By  Captain  O.  E.  Shelley^  F.Z.S.  With  an  Introduction 
by  P.  L.  ScLATER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  P.R.S. 

Part  I. — Introductory  Notes.     By  P.  L.  Sclater. 

Captain  Shelley,  on  the  present,  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  has  kindly  undertaken  the  task  of  naming  and 
describing  the  specimens  contained  in  several  collections  of 
birds  from  British  Central  Africa  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  me  in  1899  and  1900  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  C.B., 
H.B.M.  Commissioner,  and  by  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Manning, 
H.B.M.  Deputy  Commissioner,  to  whose  united  zeal  and 
energy  in  continuing  the  good  work  projected  and  com- 
menced by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  writing  from  Zomba^  B.C.A.,  on 
January  18th,  1900,  describes  the  series  sent  on  that 
occasion  as  follows.     It  contains : — 

(a)  My  own  collection  of  birds  from  Namararoba  Lake, 
which  lies  N.E.  of  Zomba,  some  70  miles  distant. 
(Namaramba  is  at  the  source  of  the  Lajenda  River, 
and  is  about  1700  feet  above  sea- level.) 
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(b)  My  own  collection  from  the  east  aide  of  Lake  Mweru, 

3000  feet  above  sea-level. 
{c)  Some  Milanje  specimens  secured  by  our  hunters. 
(d)  Some    from    Liwonde    on    the    Upper    Shir^    Rirer, 

about   1500  feet   above   the  sea-level^  from   tlie   same 

source. 

Mr.  J.  McClounic^  Chief  of  the  Scientific  Staff  at  Zomba, 
who  visited  England  last  year^  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
the  following  notes  on  the  principal  localities  in  which  the 
specimens  were  obtained : — 

Buwa  or  Bua  River. — Kotakota  is  near  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bua,  which  is  a  large  river  and  drains  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  from  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
western  boundary.  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  think^  went  in  at 
Kotakota  and  travelled  south-west  and  south  to  the 
Angoniland  country.  I  have  only  been  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Bua^  at  the  14th  parallel  of  South  latitude, 
which  point  I  fixed  in  1896.  Specimens  from  this  district 
are  likely  to  be  from  latitudes  13"^  to  13°  30^. 

Chikala  Mountain, — Mount  Chikala  lies  about  24  miles  to 
the  E.N.E.  of  Zomba,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Shirwa.  The 
lake  itself  is  1700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  top  of 
Chikala  (by  aneroid)  comes  near  5548  feet.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  numerous  aquatic  birds  are  to  be  found  there,  while 
on  the  top  and  in  the  ravines  many  warblers  may  be  heard. 
Though  not  rising  quite  so  high  as  Zomba,  and  not  so 
extensive,  it  is  practically  the  last  hill  of  note  in  our  territory 
of  the  chain  of  hills  running  north  from  Zomba. 

Chiuta  Lake, — Lake  Chiuta  is  further  east  than  Mount 
Chikala,  but  also  more  to  the  north.  This  small  lake  is  con. 
sidcred  by  most  people  to  be  a  continuation  of  Lake  Shirwa, 
as  it  is  separated  from  it  by  only  a  few  miles  of  land,  evi- 
dently composed  of  silt.  There  are  many  birds  to  be  had 
there,  as  well  as  other  game,  amongst  which  the  Gnu  is 
abundant.     It  is  on  ti.e  Anglo- Portuguese  boundary. 

Dedsa  or  Deza  is  a  mountain  in  Central  Angoniland  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  about  7000  feet  in  altitude. 
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Ikawa. — Ikawa,  on  the  Tanganyika  plateau^  near  Fife^  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  birds. 

Kachinda  is  in  Angoniland^  near  the  S.W.  corner  of  Lake 
Nyasa. 

The  Karungwesi  or  Kalungwizi  is  a  river  running  into  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Mweru. 

Kikomba  or  Kuikomba  is  on  the  Nyasa-Tanganyika 
plateau^  halfway  between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika. 

Katunga  is  on  the  Lower  Shire  River. 

Liwonde  (lat.  15°  2'  S.,  long.  35°  16'  E.).— Liwonde  is 
a  Government  Station  on  the  River  Shire^  north  of  Zomba, 
and  probably  about  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  Shire  plain,  and  is  at  all  times  damp  and 
moist,  the  excessive  heat  being  sometimes  over  110°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade  in  November,  December,  and  January.  Most  of 
the  specimens  were  collected  by  our  hunters,  but  some  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Yule.  Birds  and  mammals  of  all  kinds  are  to 
be  found  there.  Aquatic  birds  are  most  prominent,  and  are 
chiefly  seen  from  the  steamer  plying  up  and  down  this  part 
of  the  river,  as,  owing  to  the  extremely  tall  grass,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  go  through  the  bush. 

Mambwe  and  Mbara  are  native  villages  on  the  plain  between 
Zoraba  and  Milanji.  They  are  situated  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Palombe,  which  runs  into  Lake  Shirwa  some 
10  miles  or  so  from  Chikala.  As  along  most  other  streams 
of  the  plain,  birds  are  numerous  where  the  shade  is  dense 
and  they  can  get  shelter  from  the  sun,  which  in  October  and 
the  following  two  months  is  very  hot. 

Mlange  or  Milanji  is  a  well-known  mountain  in  about 
lat.  15°  SO'  S.,  long.  35''  45'  E.— All  of  the  specimens 
from  this  locality  are  from  the  Tutchila  plateau  (altitude 
between  4000  and  7000  ft.),  and  were  mostly  obtained  in 
the  cedar-forests  that  abound  on  it.  There  are  numerous 
deep  ravines  which  abound  with  animal  life,  principally 
birds,  although  a  few  bush-bucks  have  recently  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  the  cedar-forests.  Black  monkeys  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  the  deep  tones 
of  a  leopard  arc  heard. 
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Mtonga  is  a  country  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nyasa,  about 
halfway  up. 

Mwero  Lake. — ^Lake  Mwero  or  Mweru  is  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  some  distance  from  Abercom,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  Nyika  plateau. 

Namaramba  Lake. — ^This  lake  is  N.E.  of  Lake  Chiuta,  in 
Portuguese  territory.  It  is  marked  Lake  Amaramba  in  some 
maps. 

Namasi  or  Namadzi  (from  ''  madsi "  =s  water)  is  a  district 
lying  between  Zomba  and  Blantyre.  It  is  mostly  undulating 
country,  with  numerous  small  streams.  Although  there  is 
one  that  bears  the  same  name,  yet  there  are  many  smaller 
streams  in  the  district,  flowing  towards  Lake  Shirwa,  which 
are  superior  to  it,  as  they  do  not  dry  up  so  soon  as  the 
Namadzi.  On  the  Shirwa  plain  the  Namadsi  is  more 
often  found  with  a  dry  bed  than  with  water  in  it.  The 
specimens  labelled  thus  are  probably  from  the  lower  reaches^ 
near  to  the  Palombe. 

Palombe  River. — This  river  flows  into  Lake  Shirwa 
towards  its  southern  end. 

Zomba  (lat.  15°  22'  S.,  long.  35°  17'  45"  E.).— The 
specimens  from  this  place  are,  for  the  most  part,  captured 
along  the  southern  slopes.  Birds  are  very  numerous;  bush- 
bucks  are  common  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  also  are 
wild  do;^,  whose  frequent  visits  to  the  plateau  are  to  be 
deplored,  as  they  play  dreadful  havoc  with  the  bush-bucks. 

The  scries  submitted  to  Capt.  Shelley  on  this  occasion 
contained  about  285  specimens,  which  he  refers  to  140 
species.  Although  none  of  these  are  new  to  science, 
several  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  notes)  are  new  to  the 
Avifauna  of  Nvasaland. 

Of  the  whole  scries,  222  specimens  have  been  selected  for 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  remainder  will  be  sent  to  the 
South-.Vfrican  Museum,  Cape  Town. 

Capt.  Shelley  informs  me  that,  including  the  present 
additions,  471  species  of  birds  are  now  known  from  the 
Protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa. 
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Part  II. — List  op  the  Species  with  Localities.     By  G.  E.  Shelley, 

[Explanatory  notes  on  species  marked  witH  an  asterisk  are  given  in  Part  III.] 


Name. 

No.  in 
Shelley's 
B.ofAfr 

Localities. 

• 

♦1.  Parus  niger 

117 

124-6 

160 

165 

170 

268 

286 

309 

312 

321 

324 

328 

338 

360 

404 

418 

444 

476-6 

604 

620 

629 
638 
643 
670 
672 
681 
690 
600 
616 
630 
640 
666 
672 
676 
681 
693 
709 
723 

742 
760 
761 
769 
778 
793 
796 

Liwonde. 

Katunga. 

Chiuta. 

Milanji  and  Namaramba. 

Namaramba.                [Karungfwesi. 

Kachinda    (in    Angoniland)    and 

Palombe. 

Dedza  in  Angoniland. 

Dedza. 

Dedza. 

Dedza. 

Karungwesi. 

AngODiland. 

Mwero. 

Mwero  and  Karungwesi. 

Karungwesi.                 [and  Mwero. 

M tonga  in  Angoniland,  Kai  ungwesi 

Chiuta. 

Milanji  and  Angoniland. 

Kikomba  and  Liwonde. 

Angoniland. 

Palombe. 

Dedza. 

Ikawa,  Eokomba,  and  Mambwe. 

Mtonga.                              [Mbara. 

Ikawa,  Karungwesi,  Kikomba,  and 

Dedza  and  Liwonde. 

Chikala. 

Milanji. 

Liwonde. 

Liwonde  and  Milanji. 

Liwonde  and  Buwa. 

Mtonga  country. 

Chiuta  and  KaruDgiii'esi. 

Mtonga. 

Dedza. 

Chiuta,  Kanmgwesi,  and  Mbara. 

Chikala,  Ikawa,  Karungwesi,  and 

Kikomba. 
Dedza,  Kanmgwesi,  and  Milanji. 
Karungwesi  and  Kikomba. 
Karungwesi. 
Cbiuta  and  Karungwesi. 
Karungwesi. 
Mambwe. 
I^iwonde. 

♦3.  MotaciUaflava    

4.  Anthtu  rufulus    

6.  Macronyx  croceus 

6.  Passer  diffums 

7.  SerinuB  tcterm     

8.  Sypocheia  funerea 

9.   Vidua  principalis    

10.  Coliojfosser  allxmotatus 

1 L  macrurus    

12.  Urobrachya  axillaris 

13.  Pyrmnelana  Jlammiceps 

14.  Quflea  quelea 

16.  Estrilda  suhftava, 

♦16.  poliogastra 

1 7.  Hypargtts  niveiguttatus 

♦18.  Anaplectes  erythrogenys 

19.  Sycobrottu  stictifrons 

20.  Myphantitrgus  ocularius 

21.  Xanthophilus  xanthopterus    . . 

♦23.  Hyphantornis  shelleyi 

24.  Orioliis  notatus 

26,  larvatus 

26.  Phciidauges  verreattvi    

27.  Lamprotomis  mevesi 

28.  Zamprocolius  sycobius 

29.  Amydrus  morio 

30.  Dilophus  carunailatits    

81.  Dicntrus  afer 

32.  Prionops  talacoma  

9)^.  Sigmodus  tricolor    

84.  Campophaga  niger 

86.  Chemcmus pectoralis   

86.  Fiscus  coUaris 

87.  JSnneoctonm  collurio  

88.  Laniarius  mosambicus    

89.  Drvosconus  cubla 

40.  Bocaaia  anchiettB 

41.  Telephonus  seneoalus 

42.  Mataconotus  sufphureipectus  . . 
♦48.            starki 

♦44.  Craterojnis  tanganju-^    

1 

i 

1 
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L   Cratavptu  harl'aitbi   .  , , . . 

,  Cri-igfr  ftueicfp*    

1.  CUoroeiehla  ocadeHtalU, . . 
'■  PXyUodrrpkiui  artpitant    . 


L.  CUlicola  rufieapilla 

J.  trytkropt 

).  Cichladiiua  arcua'a 

I.  CuUj/pka  natatmui*     .... 

s «./™ 

J.  hruglini 

r.  Btoonormt  modrita    .... 

i.  PratiaciJa  Urr^uata    . .,  . 

i.  Turdiu  •lormtt     

X  Saxteola  lieiagitonei    ,  . . , 

I.  TiamrtiJra  arnotii     .... 

i.  Mittrirapn  j/ritola 

(.  Ftafjfutim  prUatit    

I.  IlirmiJo  rvttiea 

i.  mtimUiri 

)-  J^mlidvprvene  oritntalU  . . 

'.  «A,nf«     

i.  CWc/ul  affredi  , 

'.  JaeHtlojAagiiM  n\ 

).  Mtra/it  /friifus 

I.  nalalrnaJi 

1.  Jikiitopomatltt  i__ 

V.  h^canwUt  buccinator  . 

I.  lAjiKvctriii  mtUinolrtKtu 

S.  -      tpirkinu*. ..,,...., 

).  Owy/*  iWw 

r.  f bryfAoniM  rynmttiffma 

4.  Hmryoa  h^acinthimti 

I.  rynM(i/nim   

).  CM'w  afinit 

i .  OifmtuvthaarkU  Inpotdi 

I.  OftlhmacAarei  aiftralif  . . 

i.  Cnilroiivtnigrnru^ta, ,. . 

I.  Cutty/— gUmJarmi    ,  . . , 

I. c.l/'f  r    

y  CimiliuMnofvt 

'.  CAryivfHey.r  khuui 

J.  Indifator  mtijur  ,  , 

}.  HmitorAii  mverhyi 

),  7ritrAv;>Ai»lii(  rn/W     

1.  OttMiMilArra  raillautli  .... 

t.  Vinojfo  deliilandi 

!,  Otlmnla  artfHitlrtr    ..... 

I.  Ua/ilaptlfa jtihiiluni   .... 


901 
]039 
10S3 
lltlO 
1104 
1105 

im 

1IH2-5 

1103 

1335 

13'Vi 

I28n 

isoa 

1857 
Ui:) 
1436 

1448 

1524 

IKt"  I 

1&4--)  ' 

1S.'.0  I 

IRtie  : 

1070  ! 

,     iaH2  I 

I   inm   I 

i     1U06    I 

,   imu   I 

IIU:> 
I    limri    , 
j    IIUIO    I 

um  , 

I    liiS3 

I    KWJ  I 

!    lUWI  1 

1708  I 

<    1711  I 
,    1714 

17M) 
:    IPU     ; 

.    ICfM    I 

mil   : 

1871    • 


Karu»pu'e.<i  aad  Kikumbft. 

Liwoode  luui  Milnnji. 

Liwonde. 

Karuiigw^N  and  Puluniba, 

Likftn^lft  \a  Anganiluid. 


[KikomlM. 
Angonitand    uid 


Miluiji. 

Karuiigwuai. 

KKhinda    ii 

Liwoode. 

MikDJi. 

CbikaV 

Dnlxa. 

KnchiadA  aud  KarunffWM. 

Mbara. 

(..iwonde. 

itlBintiwH  and  Mwunt. 

Dedta. 

Milanji. 

ADgouilond. 

Karungweju  aod  MamWa. 

Mbara. 

l.iwoDde,  Ikflwa 

IWla  and  Llkaii^rala. 

CbikiJa,  Liwoiidf. 

Lake  Mireni. 

Angiiniland. 

KaTUD)fH'e». 

ADSonJIand  and  Ijiwonde. 

Milanji  and  NamamniUi. 

Liwuud?,  Hbnri,  aud  l^o  Mwcm. 

Dedin  and  Milanji. 

Chiuta. 

IMu. 

l^kf  .Mwen. 

.Milanji. 

AD^ruiiilaiid. 

Karun(t"'*!U  and  Mw< 

KarunuKtiii. 

Lake  Uwpru. 

Karuntrwtwi. 

Uk*  Mwero, 

Urdia. 

Ikawa,  Katimfptaat,  i 

Kscbinda. 

Liironda. 

Milujl.' 
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Name. 

No.  in 
Shelley'8 
B.  of  Afr. 

Localities. 

95.  PcBOcephaluB  fu*cicapiUu»   .... 

96.  Olaucidium  capense     

•97.  Scops  capensis 

1906 
1950 
1958 
1967 
2009 
2014 
2016 
2026 
2030 
2a39 
2074 
2084 
2110 
2126 
2132 
2145 
2154 
2167 
2195 
2205 
2257 
2260 
2261 
2266 
2272 
2273 
2275 
2284 
2288 
2295 
2296 
2312 
2332 
2379 
2441 
2443 
2452 
2453 
2455 
2458 
2492 
2494 
2498 
2503 
2510 
2530 

Liwonde. 

Lake  Mweru. 

Mambwe. 

Karungwesi. 

Liwonde. 

Dedza  and  Kachinda. 

Dedza  and  Liwonde. 

Zomba. 

Angoniland. 

Liwonde. 

Mtonga. 

Dtjdza. 

Namaramba. 

Lake  Mweru. 

Lake  Mweru. 

Angoniland. 

Lake  Mweru. 

Angoniland. 

Angoniland. 

ChiKala. 

Kachinda  and  Namaramba. 

Angoniland. 

Angoniland  and  Mweru. 

Angoniland. 

Mbara. 

Namaramba  and  Mbara. 

Liwonde. 

Namaramba. 

Mbara. 

Mbara. 

Namaramba. 

Karun^esi  and  Mbara.     [Mweru. 

Angoniland,  Karungwesi,  and 

Milanji. 

Karungwe.«i. 

Namaramba. 

Karungwesi. 

Angoniland,  Chiuta,  and  Mwem. 

ChikaU. 

Namaramba. 

Milanji. 

Karungweffl  and  Mbara. 

liake  Mweru. 

Mbara  and  Lake  Mweru. 

Lake  Mweru. 

lAke  Mweru  and  Karungwesi. 

98.  Bubo  lacteus    

99.  Elanus  c€8ruleus 

100.  Saliaetus  vocifer 

101.  Hdotarsus  ecaudaftu 

102.  Nisaetus  sviloaaster 

103.  Lophoaehis  occipitalis 

104.  drcaettis  cinerascens 

105.  Accijoiter  melanoleucus  

106.  Polyhoroides  typicus    

107.  Herodias  raihides   

108.  BtUorides  atricapilla   

109.  Ardetta  vodicipes    

110.   TatUalus  ibis    

111.  PlottiS  rxifxis 

112.  Hydrochelidon  leucoptera  .... 

113.  Rhynchopsflavirostris 

114.  Lams  cirrhocephalus 

115.  Nettapus  auritus 

116.  Dcndrocf/cna  fulva 

117.  Chenalojfcjr  €Pgi/ptiaca     

118.  Anas  tmdulata 

•119.  Querqwdula  capensis 

120.  punctata 

121.  Posctlonetta  erytJtrorhi/ncha    . . 

122.  Thnlassiomis  leuconota 

123.  Podicijics  capensis    

•124.  Fulica  cristata 

125.  Porphyrio  porphyrio   

126.  LimnocorcLV  uiyer    

127.  Cotumix  delegorguei 

128.  Francolinus  johistoni 

129.  Phyllopeziis  africana   

130.  Microparra  capensis    

131.  Hop/optenis  sjjeciosus 

132.  Stephanihyx  coronatus 

133.  inomatus     

134.    Vanellus  leucopterus    

•135.   Totamts  ochropus 

136.  hypoleucus   

137.  Oallinago  niyripennis 

138.  Himantopns  himantopus    .... 

139.  (Edicnenws  vermicuiaius    .... 
•140.  Glareola  nuchalis     
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Part  III. — Notes  on  some  op  the  Species. 

By  6.  £•  Shelley. 

1.  Parus  NIGER  Vieill. 

Parus  niger  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  232  (1900). 

The  collection  contains  an  adult  pair  of  this  species  from 
Liwondci  which  is  the  most  northern  range  known  to  me  for 
it.  It  is  apparently  replaced  in  German  East  Africa,  north  of 
Nyasaland,  by  P.  fuellebomi  Reichen.  (Om.  Monatsb.  1900, 
p.  5).  The  Tits  are  well  represented  in  Nyasaland,  and  the 
following  key  may  serve  to  identify  the  seven  forms  found 
within  the  British  Central- African  Protectorate : — 

«.  Bill  fltout  and  rather  blunt ;  crown  and  most  of 

the  head  black Parus. 

a\  Entire  head  black ;  a  large  amount  of  white 
on  the  wings. 
«'.  Breast  black  or  deep  grey, 
a'.  Dark  parts  glossy  blue-black;  no  white 

on  under  tail-coverts insiymt, 

&'.  Body  never  blue-black,  unless  there  are 
white  margins  to  under  tail-coverts. 
A*.  Crown  glossed  with  blue;    inside  of 

mouth  black m'j^r, 

b*.  Crown  glossed  with  green;   inside  of 

mouth  bright  yellow   xantAodomut, 

b*.  Breast  cinnamon    tnoMukueiuis, 

c*.  Breast  buff paUidiventru, 

6'.  Head  with  a  patch  of  white    parwirodris. 

h.  Bill  wedf^-fihaped  and  very  sharply  pointed. 
Very  tiny  bird:  above  mouse-colour;  throat 
white ;  abduuien  tawny  buff JEgithaUu  caroU, 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  written  regarding 
these  Tits  (B.  Afr.  ii.)  except  that  the  P.  afer  of  Sclater, 
P.Z.  S.  1900,  p.  2,  may  be  referred  to  the  small-billed 
subspecies  P.  parvirottris. 

8.    MoTAClLLA  PLAVA  Liun. 

Motacilia  ctnereicopiila  Shelley,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  282,  Zomba. 

I  here  include  the  name  M.flava  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Avifauna  of  Nyasalaud.     The  specimen  in  this  collection 

*  The  numbers*  r^fcr  to  those  of  the  species  in  Part  II. 
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is  immature,  likf;  that  previously  recorded  from  Zomba  as 
3/.  cuKreieapilla.  They  probably  both  belong  to  the  same 
subspecicH,  but  in  such  a  state  of  plumage  it  is  not  possible 
to  decide  positively  to  which  of  the  allied  forms  they  should 
be  lef erred. 

16.  EsTHiLDA  poLioGASTRA  (Reichen.)- 

Habropyga  polivgastra  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1886,  p.  121, 
Inhambani. 

Estritda  incana  (nee  Simdev.)  Shelley,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  368, 
Tanganyika  plateau, 

The  specmieu  from  the  Tanganyika  pluteau  was  in  such 
bad  condition  that  I  referred  it  to  E.  incana,  being  unable  to 
Bee  in  what  way  it  differed  from  Katal  birds  ;  but  with  the 
oecond  example  before  me  I  consider  Dr.  Rcichenow 
justified  in  recognising  this  subspecies.  It  differs  from 
E-  perreini  and  E.  incana  in  the  red  of  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  being  duller  and  darker,  and  is  iutermcdiate 
between  the^  two  in  the  greyisb-hlack  colouring  of  the 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts. 

The  grey  group  of  Estrildte  comprises  about  six  nearly 
allied  forms,  all  apparently  very  local  r  E.  cterultacens  from 
Senegarobia ;  E.  thomensis  probably  confined  to  Ihe  island 
of  St.  Thomas;  E.  perreini  from  the  Lower  Congo;  E. 
cinereovinacea  from  Beiiguela ;  E.  ittcuna  from  Natal ;  while 
the  present  species  replaces  its  allies  in  South-eastern 
Tropical  Africa,  from  Inharabani  to  the  Tanganyika 
plateau, 

18.    AnAPLECTES  ERtTBBUGENYS. 

Calt/pharttria  erytkrogenyi  FiacL.  &  Reichen.  J.  f  0.  1884, 
p.  181. 

Anaplecle»  rvfigena  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  Ji.  p.  341  (1900). 

This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  A.  melanoli»,  from 
which  it  diSera  in  the  cheeks  being  red  instead  of  black. 
I  made  the  present  specimen  the  type  of  a  new  species 
{A.  nifigena),  overlooking  tbe  fact  that  the  name  Calyphantria 
erijthrogenya  had  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  this  form  in  the  British  Museum.     In  Nyasaland 
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there  is  a  third  species  of  the  genus^  A.  gumeyi,  easily  distin- 
guished  by  having  the  edges  of  the  quills  yellow  instead  of  red. 

23.  Hyphantornis  shelleyi  Sharpe. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  sends  examples  of  this  species  from 
Katunga  and  Dedza — its  most  northern-known  range.  It  is 
probably  not  uncommon  in  Southern  Nyasalaud^  for  there 
are  six  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Tete  on  the 
Zambesi. 

43.  Malaconotus  starki  (Scl.). 

MalaconotuM  blanchoti  (nee  Steph.)  Shelley,  B.  Afr.  i. 
no.  778. 

Laniarius  siarki  Scl.  Ibis,  1901 ,  p.  153. 

The  name  J/,  blanchoti  Steph.  does  not  apply  to  this  species, 
for  the  type  of  the  former,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  "La 
Pie-griiche  Blanchot ''  of  Levaillant,  was  obtained  by  Blanchot 
in  Senegal  and  belongs  to  M.  polionoius  (Licht.).  Mr.  W. 
L.  Sclatcr  has  proposed  to  call  it  M.  aiarki,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Stark,  author  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Birds  of  South  Africa.' 

44.  Crateropus  tanganjicjs  Keichen.  J.  f.  O.  1886, 
p.  115,  pi.  3.  fig.  1. 

Mambwe  is  the  most  southern  range  known  for  this  rare  and 
apparently  very  local  species.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
specimen  of  it  that  has  ever  arrived  in  England.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  C.  AirAt,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  great 
amount  of  black  on  the  head. 

46.  Crateropus  hartlaubi  Bocage. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Karungwesi  and  Kikomba 
greatly  extends  its  known  range.  It  is  represented  in  the 
British  Museum  by  specimens  from  Benguela  and  the 
Cunene  River,  and  by  one  obtained  by  Dr.  Bradshawi 
without  any  locality  on  the  label  of  the  specimen,  which, 
however,  was  probably  procured  in  the  country  between 
the  Orange  and  Zambesi  Rivers. 

52.  CisTicoLA  ERYTHROPs  (Ilartl.). 

This  is  the  most  southern  range  known  to  me  for  this 
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species.  It  has  been  recorded  in  German  East  Africa  from 
the  Arusha  country^  and  ranges  through  West  Africa  from 
the  Congo  to  Senegambia. 

On  placing  this  skin  between  the  series  of  C.  cinerascens 
and  C.  erythrops  in  the  British  Museum  I  observed  that  it 
formed  a  good  connecting  link. 

66.    FSALIDOPROCNE  ORIENTALIS. 

Psalidoprocne  petiti  orientalis  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1889, 
p.  277,  Usambara. 

Psalidoprocne  percivali  Grant,  B.  0.  C.  viii.  p.  Iv.  (1899), 
Ruo  R. 

I  enter  this  species  in  the  present  list  because  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  procured  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Whyte  at  Zomba  in  January  1893.  I  did  not  record  it  at 
the  time,  as  I  hoped  to  see  more  specimens  from  Nyasaland. 
P.  aniinorii  from  North-east  Africa  was  the  nearest  ally 
known  to  me,  for  1  was  unable  to  recognise  it  as  P.  petiti 
orientalis  Reichen.  from  the  original  description,  and  I 
forgot  all  about  it  until  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  described  the 
species,  from  a  brighter  specimen,  as  P.  percivali.  On 
referring  to  the  key  to  the  Swallows  given  by  Dr.  Reichenow, 
Vog.  O.-Afr.  p.  144,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oldest 
name  for  the  species  is  P.  orientalis. 

Besides  the  two  specimens  above  mentioned  there  is 
another  in  the  British  Museum  labelled  ^'cJ,  20.9.98  Cherin- 
gana  district,  Mosambique  (H.  S.  H.  Cavendish),^^  so  that 
the  species  ranges  from  5°  to  20°  S.  lat.  To  the  north,  in 
Eritish  East  Africa,  there  is  found  P.  orientalis  (nee  Reichen.), 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  306,  readily  distinguished  from  the 
true  P.  orientalis  by  having  the  axillaries  and  under  wing- 
coverts  pale  brown,  and  I  imagined  that  this  would  prove  to 
be  a  new  species  with  little  gloss  on  the  plumage  like  the 
young  bird  from  Taveta — P.  petiti  (nee  Sharpe  &  Bouvier), 
Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  859;  but  I  find  Mr.  Jackson's 
birds,  nine  in  nnmber,  from  Mount  Elgon,  the  Ravine,  Nandi, 
and  Mau  to  be  identical  with  examples  of  the  species  from 
the  Knysna  and  Natal,  which  is  also  represented  in  the  British 
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Museum  by  one  from  the  Transvaal  and  one  from  Mamboio 

(P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  306),  therefore  P.  holomeUBna  should  occur 

in   British   East   Africa;    and  the  following  key  may  be 

useful : — 

«.  No  pure  white  on  the  plumage. 

a'.  Tail  square niUtu, 

^^  Tail  strongljr  forked. 

a*.  General  plumage  black    glossed  with    green; 
axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  dusky  drab, 
a'.  Gloss  more  golden  green.    Wing  3*05  to  3*8  in.    obteura, 

&*.  Gloss  more  bluish  green.     Wing  3*8  in chatyhtta, 

0*.   Gloss  more  olive-green.    Wing 43  to 4*7  in. . .     kolvmelmna, 
^.  General  plumage  bronze-brown;    under  wing- 
coverts  scarcely  paler.     Wing  4*25  in fuUginom, 

e*.  General  plumage  sooty  brown;  axillaries  and 

under  wing-coverts  brownish  white peiiti, 

b.  Pure  white  confined  to  the  entire  axillaries  and  under 
wing-coverts, 
c*.  General  plumage  browner  and  less  strongly  glassed. 

c^.  Glossed  with  bronze-brown tmtinoriu 

«*.  Glossed  with  green    orimttalu. 

<l*.  General  plumage  blacker,  with  a  very  strong  gloss. 

/•.  Glosbed  with  green   hianfordi, 

g^.  Glossed  viith  blue jnittoptera. 

e.  White  confined  to  head,  which  is  mostly  white  in 

adults    aHieept, 

67.    PSALIDOPROCNB  ALBICEPS  ScL 

This  is  the  first  time  this  species  has  been  recorded  from 
so  far  south  as  Nyasaland.  It  ranges  northward  to  Wadelai 
on  the  Upper  White  Nile  and  the  Ulu  Mountains  in 
Ukambani. 

68.  Cypsilus  alprkdi  Shelley. 

Cyptelui  aljredi  SheUey,  B.  Afr.  ii.  p.  345  (1900). 

Nearly  allied  to  C.  aquatotialis,  but  slightly  larger  and 
darker.  General  plumage  blackish  brown,  with  a  slight 
greenish  gloss,  fading  into  white  on  the  chin  and  upper 
throat ;  feathers  of  the  back  with  almost  obsolete  pale  edges ; 
crop  and  under  surface  of  body  with  indistinct  narrow  white 
edges  to  the  feathcrsi  inclining  to  spots  on  the  abdomen  and 
sides  of  the  body ;  axillaries  and  some  of  the  lar^cer  under 
wing-coTcrts  with  narrow  white  terminal  edges;  outer  under 
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wing-coTorta  edged  with  buff,  giving  them  a  regular  scaled 
appearance.  Total  length  10'2  inches ;  culmen  0*4;  wing  7'9; 
tail,  outer  fenthera  3*5,  centre  feathers  24  ;  tarsus  0*6. 

78.  Halcvos  MyAciNTHiNUs  Reiclien. 

Halcyon  hyadnthinus  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  216. 

In  1896,  when  1  piiblisbed  my  list  of  African  birds,  I 
recognised  only  two  species  belouging  to  this  group,  H.  lemi- 
caruleui  PorskM  and  H.  palHdiventris  Cab,  The  latter 
name  cannot  rightly  supplant  that  of  H.  swainsoni  Smith, 
S.  Afr.  Quart.  Jouru.  183t,  vol.  ii,  p.  143,  which  certainly 
refers  to  the  pale  form  that  inhabits  the  Cape  Colony 
district,  but  is  very  indifferently  described. 

If  we  recognise  C.  erythrorhynckus  Gould  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  as  a  subspecies  of  H.  aemicteruleua,  we  should 
be  equally  bound  to  regard  H.  byacinthinut  Keicheo.  as  a 
subspecies  of  H.  mcaimoui,  extending  over  the  nortb-eastera 
range  of  that  species  northward  from  Mashonaland.  The 
sole  characters  I  can  find  for  these  subspecies  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  key: — 

a.  Abdomen  and  under  win^Fav<>rts  dctep  cheat- 
nut timicarulnu. 

«'.  AveTBge  nze  of  bill  idighU;  smaller;   bead 

and  nacb  palor Saia'^.  trythrorhynchm. 

A*.  Average  size  of  bill  sligbllj  larger;   head 

and  neck  darker   Subap.  itmiearvlnu. 

h.  Abdomen  and  under  wing-coverls  nrange-bufi.    ttcain»oni. 
e*.  Above  darker ;    mntitle  nearly  jet-blocb  )  a 
rather   dee|ter    shade  on  tlie  glassy  blue 

parts Subap,  hyadnlhinvt. 

d' .  Above  paler,  especially  tlie  scapulars Subsp.  timiTUoni. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are— J,  19.12.84  Salisbnry, 
and  a  good  series  from  the  Zambesi  and  Nyasa  district 
belonging  to  H.  iwatnaoni  hyacinthinus :  while  $,  21.9.83 
Potchefstroom  ;  ?  ?Gumah  (Gates) ;  ?,  22.12.65  Ondonga; 
and  one  of  Monteiro's  specimens  from  Benguela,  belong 
to  typical  H.  swainsoni,  One  of  Jameson's  specimens, 
labelled  "Umvuli  R.,  S,  2.10.80,"  is  intermediate  between 
those  two  subspecies. 
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80.  CoLius  AFFiNis  Shelley. 

Colius  striatus  (aec  Om.)  Shelley,  Ibis,  1897^  p.  515, 
Nyika,  Ukala  Bay  and  Fort  Hill;  1898,  p.  555,  Karonga, 
Nkata. 

Coliui  affiniM  Shelley,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  276,  Ikawa  and  Fife. 

The  specimens  from  the  above-mentioned  localities  belong 
to  C.  affinis,  as  well  as  two  in  the  present  collection  from 
Dedza  in  Angoniland ;  but  one  of  the  latter  has  not  got  the 
characteristic  pale  mark  on  the  upper  mandible,  which  is 
entirely  black  as  in  C.  striaius.  Possibly  this  may  be  a 
hybrid,  as  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte  procured  at  Zomba,  some 
60  miles  south,  a  typical  example  of  C  striaius. 

Owing  to  Sigmodus  tricolor  and  <?.  graculinus  apparently 
interbreeding  at  the  Pangani  River,  I  had  considered  these 
two  forms  to  belong  to  one  species  (see  P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  581) ; 
Mr.  Oscar  Neumann,  in  his  article  on  the  genus  Sigmodus 
(Orn.  Monatsb.  1899,  p.  91),  takes  a  di£ferent  view  of  this 
matter,  and  probably  a  more  correct  one  than  I  did  in  1881| 
when  subspecies  were  not  so  readily  admitted. 

86.  CucuLUs  CANORUs  Linn. 

This  collection  contains  the  first  examples  of  tlte  Common 
Cuckoo  we  have  received  from  Nyasaland.  They  arc  two 
immature  birds  in  the  rufous  plumage,  but  one  of  them  is 
mottled  with  apparently  fresh  grey  feathers  as  if  it  was 
about  to  discard  the  rufous  for  the  ordinary  plumage. 

90.  Trachyphonus  caper  (Vieill.). 

These  specimens  come  from  the  most  northern  locality 
known  for  typical  examples  of  this  species.  It  ranges  south 
into  Zululand  and  Natal,  the  latter  country  being  its  most 
western  limit.  In  German  East  Africa  it  is  replaced  by  a 
nearly  allied  subspecies,  T.  suahelicus  Reichen. 

97.  Scops  capensis  Smith. 

This  Owl  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
but  it  is  a  rare  bird  in  collections.  This  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  recorded  from  Nyasaland. 

119.    QUBRQUEDULA  CAPENSIS  (Om.). 

Although  this  species  has  not  been  prerioualy  recorded 
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from  Nyasaland^  it  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  and  Eastera  Africa  up  to  Abyssinia. 

124.    FULICA  CRISTATA  GlD. 

The  Crested  Coot,  here  recorded  from  Nyasalaad  for  the 
first  time,  ranges  over  South,  East,  and  North  Africa  into 
Madagascar  and  Southern  Europe. 

135.  ToTANus  ocHROPUs  (Linn.). 

The  Green  Sandpiper,  though  here  recorded  for  the  first 
time  from  Nyasaland,  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
Africa. 

140.  Glareola  nuchalis  Gray. 

Glarfiola  nuchalis  Reichen.  Vog.  Afr.  i.  p.  147  (1900). 

This  species  is  new  to  Nyasaland,  but  was  previously 
known  to  range  from  Camaroons  eastward  to  Southern 
Abyssinia,  and  southward  to  the  Zambesi. 

It  is  represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  types  of 
G,  nuchalis  and  G  emini  from  the  White  Nile  and  by  speci- 
mens labelled:  "Didesa  R.,  Abyssinia,  ?,  21.3.99  (Lord 
Lovat),'^  and  ''Between  Zurubo  and  Lufue  R.,  ?,  9.11.99 
(Boyd  Alexander).*' 

Dr.  Reiclienow  (/.  c)  informs  us  that  G.  marchei  Oust.,  1877, 
also  belongs  to  this  species  and  is  not,  as  I  had  imagined, 
the  oldest  name  (provided  with  a  description)  for  the  nearly 
allied  form  from  the  Niger  and  Liberia,  the  G.  nuchalis 
UeruB  Schl.,  1881. 

Appendix.     By  G.  E.  Shelley. 

I  may  here  add  a  few  notes  on  a  small  collection  of  birds 
from  the  Shir^  district,  made  for  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Manning, 
H.B.M.  Deputy  Commissioner  for  British  Central  Africa, 
by  hunters  belonging  to  the  Scientific  Department  at  Zomba, 
attacked  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Boundary  Commission 
who  are  now  engaged  in  settling  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
British  Central  African  Protectorate. 

The  following  16  species  are  represented  in  this  collec- 
tion : — 
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h  Ortolus  laryatus  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  41). 
Banda,  14P  45'  S.  lat.,  Sif"  53'  E.  long.     Natire  name : 
''  Hiiundambawala/' 

2.  Pbolidauobs  vbrrbauxi  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  42). 
Limawasi,  14°  49^  30"  S.  lat.,  34°  57'  E.  long. 

8.  Lamprotornis  metvsi  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  42). 
Shir^  R.,  15°  3'  10"  S.  lat.,  31°  8'  E.  long. 

4.  Lamprocolius  sycobius  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  43). 
Shir^  R.     Native  name :  ''  Likwirine" 

5.  Fiscus  coLLARis  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  51). 

Fort  Mlangeni,  14°  41'  10"  S.  lat.,  3lr°  37'  20^  E.  long. 
Native  name :  '^Mwiyo'^ 

6.  CoRAciAs  cAUDATUt  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  109). 
Shir^  R.,  15°  3'  10^'  S.  Ut.     BiU  black,  legs  yellow. 

7.  Merops  NATALEN8IS  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  111). 
Shir^  R.     Bill  black ;  legs  slaty  blae. 

8.  Irrtsor  viRiDis  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  112). 
Shir6  R.     Bill  and  legs  red. 

9.  CoLius  AFPiNis  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  118). 

Fort  Mlangeni.    Legs  red.    Native  name :  '^  Pasapania. 

10.  YiNAOO  DELALANDEi  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  134). 
Banda.     Bill  white ;  legs  red.     Native  name :  ''  Nyandi. 

11.  Ttmpanistria  TYMPANisTRiA  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  138). 
Sunji,   14°  41'  S.  lat.,  31°  50'  E.  long.       Native  name: 

"  Fatukotuko:' 

12.  PaocBPBALUs  PUsciCAPiLLUs  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  139). 
Limauwasi  and  Banda.     Native  name  :  "Nffwi" 

13.  AoAPORNis  LTLiANiB  Shcllcy,  Ibis,  1894,  p.  466,  pi.  xiL 
(Shelley,  Cat.  p.  141). 

Limawasi.    Bill  red;  legs  slaty.    Native  name:  "Chepulu** 

This  pretty  little  Love-bird  is  apparently  rare  as  well  as 

very  local,  for  in  the  sixteen  lar;;e  collections  of  birds  made 

in  British  Central  Africa,  this  is  only  the  second  time  that 

examples  of  the  present  species  have  been  included.     AU 
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the  known  specimens  have  been  met  with  in  the  Upper  Shire 
district,  except  those  procured  by  Capt.  Alexander  on  the 
Zambesi  (see  Ibis,  1900,  p.  431). 

jt  14.  Glaucidium  perlatum  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  142). 

Shire  R. ;    <J  ?  ,  Banda.      Native  names:    '* Maiawese" 
and  ''  Kaunffululu." 

15.  Bubo  lacteus  (Shelley,  Cat.  p.  144). 
Banda.     Native  name  :  "  Linjichi." 

16.  AsTURiNULA  MONooRAMMiCA  (Shcllcy,  Cat.  p.  151). 
Shire  R. 


XIV. — On  Moult  and  Alleged  Colour-change  in  Birds. 

By  WiTMER  Stone. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Bonhote,  which  appeared  in  last  year's 
volume  of  this  Journal*,  leads  me  to  make  some  reply 
to  his  criticisms  of  my  paper  on  *'  Moult  '*  (published 
in  the  '  Proceedings  oE  the  Philadelphia  Academy,'  1896), 
though  it  seems  questionable  whether  any  further  discussion 
will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of 
plumago-change,  since  the  advocates  of  both  sides  hold  so 
tenaciously  to  their  own  views. 

Rather  than  repeat  in  detail  arguments  that  have  already 
been  fully  expanded,  I  desire  to  point  out  some  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  studv,  and  to  endeavour  to  show  what 
has  been  proven  by  recent  investigations. 

It  will  be  understood  at  the  outset  that,  with  Dr.  J.  A. 
Allen,  Dr.  J.  D wight,  Jr.,  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  and  most 
other  American  ornitholo;<ists,  I  maintain  that  all  colour, 
changes  in  bird- plumage  are  produced  either  by  actual  moult 
or  by  abrasion  of  the  tips,  and  that  there  is  no  change  of 
pigment  in  the  feathers  themselves. 

To  consider  in  the  first  place  the  attitude  of  those  who 
differ  from  us,  wc  note  that  the  advocates  of  direct  change 
of  pigment  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  earlier  stand- 
point— that  most  changes  of  plumage  in  spring-time  were 

•  Sec  *  Ibi.^*  1900,  p.  404. 
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fflcctccl  in  this  wav — for  tlie  nuiHi  naiTowcr  claim  that  the 
change  occurs  in  some  feathers  of  ^ome  individiialM  of  certain 
species. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  now  lieen  de/nonifirated  that  at 
lea^t  many  (and  apparently  all)  individuaU  of  every  species 
of  bird  in  Eastern  North  America  which  undergoes  a  spring 
change  of  plumage  accomplish  that  change  by  a  moult.  If 
the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  European  binln,  we  have 
certainly  a  strange  state  of  affairs  ! 

Now  let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  inves»tigations 
have  been  carried  out.  It  should  he  thoroughly  understood, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  study  of  moult  or  plumage-change 
is  one  of  the  most  difticiilt  branches  of  ornithology,  and 
requires  much  pains  snd  constant  care  to  prevent  our 
jumping  to  conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  evidence. 

The  papers  so  far  published  against  the  colour-change 
theory  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Dr.  Dwight,  and  myself  are  based 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  thousands  of  specimens,  many 
of  them  in  various  stages  of  moult ;  while  the  numbers  and 
data  of  the  individual  skins  upon  which  our  conclusions  are 
based  are  rci^onlcd,  together  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
feathers. 

Mr.  Bonhote's  paper  is  notably  lacking  in  these  respects, 
and  he  gives  us  his  conclusions  witl.out  placing  the  evidence 
before  us.  For  example  he  states  *'  From  the  head  o(  Larus 
ridilmndvs  I  have  taken  at  the  same  time  new  brown  feathers 
and  old  feathers  in  the  process  of  change'*  [italics  mine]. 
What  he  really  took  wei*e  no  doubt  particoloured  feathers 
which  he  thotight  were  changing,  but  which  we  on  the  other 
hand  think  were  always  particoloured  from  the  time  they 
broke  from  the  sheath,  and  would  n^main  so  until  they  were 
shed. 

From  this  example  it  will  be  seen  that  thr  main  difference 
lietween  us  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  of  what  we  see  iu 
the  specimens  examined. 

No\r  a.H  to  what  has  been  proven.  I  claim  that  any  one 
who  carefully  studies  the  articles  by  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Allen,  Dnight,  and  my^tclf  must  admit  that  we  have  proved 
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timt  rtirtuiii  iiiilividuiila  (we  claim  by  inference  all  imii- 
vidunl*}  of  tlie  miiny  species  that  we  have  examlneil  accom- 
plish tlic  spring  cliiuige  of  plumage  by  a  mouU,  and  tliat  the 
fcalhcrs  uf  lliu  uuptiul  dress  wliich  are  alleged  to  linve 
umlergoiic  a  cbange  of  pigiiietit  burst  from  llie  piii-fuattier 
slicnths  exactly  llie  sitrac,  ^o  far  as  colour  ix  concerned,  as 
tlicy  are  in  tlie  breed iug-bird,  Furihermore,  diil  opj)»r- 
tunily  otTer  to  demonstrate  our  V)cw8  pi^rsoiiully  to  our 
critics  ivitli  our  scries  of  sjiecimens,  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that  they  would  agree  with  u*.  Oue  of  the 
priiicipul  difEcuUic:«  attaching  to  the  study  of  muult  ia 
the  liick  iif  satisfactory  material,  and  tins  I  think  has  ill 
many  cases  led  Mr.  Bonliote  and  others  astray.  Few  col- 
lictorx  have  preserved  moulting  birds,  because  they  make 
such  rugged  specimens;  and  in  my  own  experience  it  has 
often  happened  that  while  I  have  had  scores  of  examples  at 
hand,  not  one  of  them  showed  traces  of  the  moult  that  I 
suspected  must  take  place.  Ncvcithclcss,  the  existence  of 
the  nionit  was  always  demonstrated  when  an  eSbrt  was 
made  to  secure  Biieeimenji  at  the  proper  time  of  year.  Have 
&ui;h  efforts  been  made  to  secure  spring-moulting  examples 
of  Eun>pean  birds  in  eases  where  it  is  contended  that  no 
moult  occurs,  and,  if  so,  has  not  the  investigator  been  forced 
to  admit  that /wjrt  of  Ike  [iluinage  at  least  was  moulted  ? 

An  examination  of  our  pupiirs  mcDtlimcd  above  will,  I 
consider,  also  force  the  admission  that  tvcry  fact  so  fur 
recorded  as  observed  iu  a  prepared  specimen  or  dead  bird  ij< 
entirely  in  accordance  witii  the  theory  of  a  spring  moult, 
and  can  be  quoted  more  logically  as  an  argument  for  moult 
than  for  the  theory  of  direct  change  of  pigment. 

Mr.  Bocihote,  while  admitting  a  spring  moult  In  many 
buds,  says :  "  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  bird  iti 
moulting,  a  colour  change  in  individual  feathers,  he  they 
old  or  new,  is  thereby  excluded."  Very  true  ;  if  we  prove 
that  ninety-nine  feathers  break  from  the  sheath  just  as  they 
are  iu  the  nuptial  dicsx,  we  may  nut  I)r  able  to  pruvu  that 
the  hundredth  does  not  undergo  a  change,  and  it  is  nnini- 
festly  out  of  iheipietliou  lodemomilrate  huw  every  individual 
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of  a  8|)ccic8  cliangcs  its  plumage,  but  liaving  proved  a 
reasonable  number  of  cases,  may  we  not  count  our  inference 
legitimate  ?  All  scientific  reasoning  is  by  such  methods. 
Furthermore,  with  the  change  by  means  of  moult  proven  in 
so  many  birds,  why  should  we  seek  to  demonstrate  that  such 
a  wonderful  phenomenon  as  the  alleged  ''change  of  pig- 
ment'^  should  also  take  place  in  the  same  species?  especially 
since  many  of  the  details  of  such  a  change  as  set  forth  by  its 
advocates  are  at  variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  histology 
of  the  feather. 

On  Mr.  Bonhote^s  line  of  argument  we  might  as  well 
claim  that  although  we  know  that  a  large  number  of  crabs 
increase  in  size  only  at  definite  periods  when  the  old  shell 
has  l>een  ahed,  nevertheless  this  does  not  prove  that  some 
individual  crabs  do  not  go  on  growing  continuously.  I  fear, 
however,  that  carcinologists  would  regard  this  as  an  un- 
necessary hypothesis  and  quite  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Furthermore,  they  would  hardly  consider  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  crabs  of  graded  size  as  proof  of  this 
method  of  growth.  A  series  of  particoloured  feathers,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  prove  the  alleged  change  of  pigment ! 

Is  it  not  really  the  reluctance  to  overthrow  a  theory 
which  has  been  held  so  long  that  unconsciously  prejudices 
the  adherents  of  the  direct  colour-change  theory  ? 

I  therefore  once  more  earnestly  refer  those  who  may  wish 
to  investigate  this  subject  to  our  former  papers,  and  for  the 
present  merely  intend  to  consider  the  spring  moult  of  one 
form.  As  Mr.  Bonhote  suggests  that  I  should  extend  my 
studies  to  the  Limicola,  we  will  take  as  our  example  the 
Sanderling  {Caiidria  arenaria),  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
specic^s,  since  it  is  common  to  lx)th  sides  of  the  Atlantic^  and 
is  known  on  both  by  the  same  technical  name  ! 

The  argtmients  of  the  colour-change  advocates,  so  far  as 
this  bird  is  concerned,  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  Cj.  Millais, 
in  'The  Ibis'  for  Oct.  1890,  p.  451,  and  on  plate  x.  he 
illuiitrates  his  theory  by  feathers  taken  from  birds  »hot  in 
March  (a  grey  feather),  April  (one  with  a  dusky  centre)^ 
May  (a  blackish  feather  with  white  tip),  and  June  (a  similar 
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!  with  fulvous   tiji).      Tlifsc,   lie  claiius,    rcprcseut   tlie 
«u;88ive  stages  tliraiigh  wLicli  each  feather  passes  as  the 
grey  wiutcr  plumage  changes  tu  the  rufuua  isuuimcr  dress. 

A  scries  of  these  binis  is  now  hefore  me  from  vnriuus 

parts   of  t)ie   Atlantic   coast  of  America   and   Greenland. 

Winter  siiecimcns  {2617!,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  28, 

1878,    for    example)    have    the    feathers    of    the    buck    like 

Mr.   Milluis'  fig.   1   (March),   while   sunie  indlviduaU  also 

show  feathers  like   his  tig.  2.     la  my  Mareli,  April,  and 

,  May  birds,   in   which    the  change  is   taking  place,   I   tiiid 

'  feathers  like  his  tigs.  3  and  4  occurring  in  unmbers,  both 

styles  in    the  same  s|K:eimcu,  and  of  those  which  are  just 

breaking  from  the  slicath  quiic  as  many  have  brown  li|w  as 

I  white,    while  all  thene  partly    expanded  Jeuthf^eg  are  black- 

crtitred.    This  certainly  shows  that  these  grey  feathers  are 

not  the  early  stages  of  the  black,  as  Mr.  Millais  would  have 

!  believe.     Furthermore,  in  a  breeding-bird  from  Greenland 

(No.  30197,  June    !J,    \mX)    many    of    the    feathers  have 

white  tips,  although  hII  are  more  or  less  abraded.     This  is 

additional    proof  that  the   white-tip|>ed  feathers  arc  always 

)  white-tipped  (except  where  tbcy  are  worn)  and    not  early 

atagea  of  the  rufous -tipped. 

I  may  further  state  that  every  Sanderling  examiued  which 
I  had  beeu  taken  in  the  changing  spring-plumage  showed  almn- 
I  dant  partly-expanded  pin- feat  hers,  and  yet  Mr,  Millais  states 
that  no  moult  occurs  at  this  time !  Is  it  possible  that  he 
I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  raise  the  plumage  to  look  for 
I  these  new  feathers,  or  did  he  write  this  statement  when  he 
Iiud  Dot  his  material  before  him  ? 

The  above  facts  set  forth  by  me  (and  more  fully  elaborated 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Dwiglit)  show  conclusively  that  the 
dark  nuptial  feathers  which  jms it i celt/  do  come  in  by  moult  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  nmaia  precisely  as  they  arc  from 
the  time  they  hurst  from  the  sheath  until  they  fall  out 
in  the  post-nuptial  moult. 

To  Di^ue  that  the  presence  of  a  series  of  feathers  on  one 

r  liird,  ur  several  which  show  n  range  of  colour-variation,  is  a 

proof  that  each  individual  fealhcr  goes  successively  through 
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all  those  variatiuns,  is  no  more  lo^^ical  than  to  claim  that  if 
the  pales  at  one  end  of  a  fence  are  painted  red,  and  those  at 
the  other  end  blue>  with  the  intervening  ones  graded  in  shades 
of  purple,  we  have  proof  that  each  one  of  the  blue  pales  has 
passed  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  colour ! 

A  few  words  must  be  said  in  conclusion  on  the  study  of 
birds  in  coptivity.  Mr.  Bonhote  suggests  that  I  should 
extend  my  investigations  to  this  field.  This  I  have  done  to 
a  certain  extent  for  some  years  past,  and  in  the  case  of 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  Zamelodia  ludoviciana,  and  other 
species  in  which  the  change  is  loss  striking,  I  find  in  every 
individual  examined  that  a  s|)ring  moult  take^  place,  while 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  colour-change  iu  the  individual 
feathers. 

The  diBiculties  in  the  wav  of  this  method  of  studv  arc 
very  great,  and  it  is  extremely  hard,  as  Mr.  Bonhote  admits, 
to  study  any  individual  feather.  To  my  mind  none  of  the 
rare  instances  yet  quoted  of  change  of  pigment  in  the 
feathers  of  live  birds  are  at  all  conclusive,  siuce  so  many 
ways  suggest  themselves  in  which  observers  may  uninten- 
tionally misinterpret  what  they  see,  and  so  many  details 
are  lacking  in  their  accounts.  One  argument  which  has 
been  quoted  iu  support  of  the  colour-change  theory  is  the 
effect  of  a  diet  of  cayenne-prp|)er  iu  brightening  the  plumage 
of  Canaries ;  but  the  breeders  with  whom  I  have  talked  state 
that  no  change  is  noticed  until  after  the  moult,  and  that  it 
is  the  new  feathers  which  are  affected.  Are  not  the  alleged 
changed  feathers  in  living  binis  merely  new  feathers  suddenly 
expanded  fiom  pin-fcatlicrs  which  had  before  escaped  notice? 
The  pres(  ncc  of  a  few  of  these  new  feathers  and  a  number 
of  permanently  particoloured  feathers  would  apparently 
furnish  all  the  proof  requirc<l.  Moreover,  the  fact  which  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  that  cagc-binls  moult  very  irregularly 
and  imperfectly,  adds  to  the  ditlieulty  of  drawing  accurate 
de<l  net  ions  from  their  stud  v. 

It  is  my  earnest  de>irc  that  many  investigators  may  be  led 
to  pursue  this  branch  of  ornithological  iesearch,and  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  if  due  weight    he  gi\en   to  the  points  brought 
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\  forward   in    llie   inwciliii^   pugcs,  wu  sliull    liavo   but   ftw 

[  additions  to  the  muks  of  tlie  culuur-clningc  uJvik'uU-s.     Iti 

I  any  caw,  1  cannot  too  strongly  urge  uaiu  in  tliu  fXiimiuation 

sp:'ciin('[is,  and   tlic    stnily  uf   lar^e  Herios   tulcuu    ut    all 

periods  of  the  vcar, 

I'eiinw //»•««*»  non  mntnntnr  ! 


XV  .—Dencriplhn  of  a  iieiv  Specirs  uf  Bush-Shrike  from  thf 
Knytnu  Ditiricl  of  Cape  Colon;/.  Hy  W,  L.  Sihtbh, 
M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Uirrctor  of  ilie  SoiuU-Alrioiin  Museum. 

(Piute  VI-J 

Li.viAitius  MiHAi»i,  sp,  nov,     (Plate  VI.} 

Head  nnd  back  bluish  grey,  slightly  streaked  with  green  ; 

back  and  winga  dull  green,  brij^hte^t  on  the  rump  and  upper 

lail-eoverts ;  a  few   of  the   outer   wing-coverts  tipped  nith 

dull  white;  wing-quills  duaky,  edged  along  the  outtr  web 

with  green,  the  inner  edges  uf  all  except  the  6rst  two  pale 

,  yellow  ;  tail-quills  dull  green,  the  ioaer  webs  and  tips  of  all 

,   but  the  two  central  edged   with  pale  yellow ;  eye-coverts 

I   greyish.     Beneath  dull  whitish,  the  neck   and  bi-east  with 

row,   rather  irregular,  tine   bars  of  greyish  black,   and 

I  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  thighs  greenish  ;  abdomen  and 

under  tail-coverts  pure  white  ;  edge  of  the  wing,  axillaiies, 

and  under  wing-coverts  bnght  lemon-yellow,     Iria  reddish 

brown  ;  bill  dark  horn,  base  of  lower  mandible  light  horn  ; 

tarsi  bluisli  slate.     Length  of  akin  about  7'D  inches,  wing 

8-25,  tail  3'5,  culmcn  0  60,  tarsus  0  92. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  yellow  about  the  breast,  and  it  is  slightly  snialler. 
iViug  310  inches,  tail  3-20,  tarsus  O'JO. 

Mr.  Marais,  after  whom  I  have  named  this  species,  scut 
mo  the  first  example  of  it  two  years  ago,  but  I  originally 
thought  that  it  must  be  a  young  specimen  of  L.  ru/tL 
ginotui.  He,  howeviT,  stiitetl  that  bis  Rpecimcna  were 
adult  birds,  and  lie  bus  sinuc  fhtu  a  go^d  msny  more 
■samples. 
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'I  he  foilouing  is  a  complete  list  of  thcm^  with  dates  and 
sexes : — 

»-r .  (flonnn,  Kny^na 10  5  9S. 

9 .  Salt  River,  Kny«na 14, 5  9rt. 

cT  adult  Craddockd  ]Uii*b,  Knysna    8  1  HtH. 

c^.  „  „  HIOW. 

^  adult.  StockbeU  Hush,        ,,  j  1  10  W. 

2  adult.  „  „  11  101>0. 

$  adult.  Hrick-kiln  Bufh,       ,,  li  10  m. 

S  adult.  Stockbeli*  WnAi,        ,,  l:|10  IKK 

(<  adult.  C'raddocks  Huali,       , KMO  fH>. 

J  adult,  nrick-kiln  Bu^h,       „  1  1  l/iJO. 

J  ndult.  Salt  IJiver,  „  20. 1 IIKI. 

Mr.  Marais  tells  me  that  he  has  found  the  sexual  organs 
enlarged  and  obviously  in  use  iu  most  of  these  bird.%  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  species  new. 

From  the  adult  L.  rubiginoMUi  the  present  bird  differs 
markedly  in  the  absence  of  the  white  lores,  of  the  black 
stripe  through  the  eye,  and  of  the  pale  rufous  breast. 
Young  examples  of  L.  rvbiginosui,  although  without  the 
black  band  through  the  eye,  always  have  the  throat  and 
brf  ast  slightly  tinged  with  pale  rufous,  and  the  freckling  of 
tiie  loMcr  surface  does  not  extend  to  the  chin  and  throat ; 
neither  has  L.rubiyino$u$,Q\i\\iT  in  the  young  or  adult  stage, 
the  pale  tips  to  the  wing-coverts  present  in  L.  maraini. 

I  have  not  l)een  able  to  compare  L.  maraiti  with  the  young 
stages  of  L.  oliraceus  for  want  of  s])ecimens,  but  the  latter 
is  very  rare  iu  the  Knysna,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  only  once 
obtained  by  Mr.  Marais  in  that  district;  this  lx*ing,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  asiTrtain,  the  first  definite  record  of  its 
occurrence  within  the  borders  of  the  Cajie  Colony. 

[There  are  two  skins  in  the  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum  which  appear  to  l>e  referable  to  this  s|)ecie«,  if 
distinct,  as  Mr.  \V.  L.  Sclater  lielieves.  They  have  been 
catalogued  (B.  M.C".  viii.  p.  1(51)  as  the  young  of  L.  rwW- 
pinonun  (H|KH'imcns  h  and  i).  There  is  also  a  third  recently 
rectivod  from  the  Scebohm  iK'nuest. — Knu.] 
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XVI.—.-*  Vuit  to  a  Nftling  Cohny  of  the  Stnm-ntcked  Ibis. 
By  U.  LtSovtr,  C.M.Z.S.  (Mirlbuurm-). 

TiiK  Stratv-iieckcd  lliis  {Varphibh  npinimllh)  ia  rotitnl  nil 
(ivLT  Aiislnilia,  accui'diii};  lu  the  scuson,  uliile  it  ft'ci|iictitly 
(Mtiigregatps  iu  vast,  numbers,  for  the  imrpune  of  tiesliri^,  in 
some  lurulity  wlicrc  tlierc  has  bcon  a  Hiiflidciitl^  abitudititt 
rniiifall  mill  where  Tood  it>  iilciitiful. 

Tiie  oitlony  of  this  [his  which  I  propose  to  deseribc  is 
situated  ou  tlic  jilaiiia  in  the  Rivpriiia  district,  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  large  swamp  of  about  GOD  acres  has  tliis 
year  [ISJOD]  hrcii  filled  with  ruiii-watcr  to  the  depth  of 
:i  feet  for  the  first  time  since  1891.  In  1«'J6  this  swam|i 
was  partly  full,  und  large  numbers  of  Ibises  came  to  breuil 
iipDii  it,  but  about  a  fortniglit  after  the  eggs  were  laid — the 
water  in  the  meantime  having  dried  up  very  rnpidly — all 
the  birds  suddenly  deserted  their  nests  and  lift  the  district, 
while  in  two  da^^s'  time  every  egg  hud  been  ealen  by  Raveiin 
[Corvvs  auslra/ii).  The  birds  evidently  changed  their 
(jiiarters  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  water,  and 
also  probably  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  food-supply, 
as  the  season  was  not  very  favourable.  This  year  the  swamp 
ix  quite  full,  and,  after  careful  computation,  1  should  cstluiutc 
the  number  of  Ibises  on  it  at  somewlicre  about  200,000, 
more  likely  above  than  liclow  that  estimate.  It  is  curious 
how  these  birds  aflect  certain  localities,  while  others  that 
seem  to  be  equally  suitable  are  untenanted ;  but  they 
evidently  prefer  breeding  in  company,  and  have  apparently 
winged  their  way  from  all  over  the  colony  to  this  favoured 
opot,  where  |<robal>ly  most  of  them  bad  bren  hatched  and 
rented.  In  dry  seasons,  moreover,  not  a  single  iiidividnal 
seems  to  1)C  found  any  n here  in  the  district,  but  directly  there 
is  an  abundant  rainfall  thousands  arrive. 

The  swamp  (sec  fig.  18,  p.  18fi}  ia  more  or  less  covered 
with  dense  lignum  bushes,  which  the  birds  break  and  tread 
down  until  they  form  a  kind  of  platform  from  6  to  H  inches 
iibuvo  the  water.  Then  Ihcy  build  twig-nests  about  2  inchi-s 
dcfp  and  (i  inches  in  diameter  on  the  lignum.     A  few  ol'  the 
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nf^ts  have  a  litiing  cutii|iu<tc!H  uf  a  yellow- Stitrcred  auiiuul 
which  grows  on  the   pluius,   though  the   htilk   have  none. 
Thirty  of  these  strortures  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  one 
bush,  while  others  that  are  smaller  huld  only  from  three  to  a 
ilozeri  nests.     Many  of  the  Itirda  began  to  breed  on  September 
8th  this  year,   having   arrived  in   varioua-siKc  I  companies, 
eueh  uf  wliich  seemed  to  choose  a  bush  uf  siiituble  dimen- 
sions.    Alter  due  preparation  they  built  their  nests  and  began 
to  lay  nhoiit  the  snmc  day,  coD8ei|ueiJtty  all  those  on  one 
iish,  with  few  exccjitioiis,  coiitnined  the  same  number  of  i^ggs, 
N'ow  as  this  speeies  is  tfregitrious,  and  ulways  livrs  in  parties 
I  oF  variable  size,  it  is  protmhle  thut  the  supposition  that  caeh 
I  flock  as  it  arrives  liu'lds  in   company  is  correct,  the  birds 
I  compoiting  it  being  knonn,  us  it  were,  to  each  other  ;  cun- 
L  sRijtienily  the  vast  assembly  is  divided  up  into  small  delached 
srctions  of  from  three  to  tlirty  pairs. 

From  the  outskirts  of  the  swnmp  only  a  few  birds  eun  lie 

seen  ;  and  those  above  tlic  bushes  in  the  centre  ;   but  the  no^sc 

from   such  a  vast  concourse  cloiely  resembles  that  of  heavy 

\   surf  healing  on  a  shore,  and  would   he  most  puzzling  if  its 

I  CHUse  was  not  ujiparenl.     The   beaks  ol'  the  hinls  are  very 

f  strong,  and  it   is  surjirising  what  tough  green  twigs  they 

iiinge  to  break  oil'  in  order  to  build  their  nests,     ity  fm- 

the  greater  part  of  these  eontaiu  three  eggs,  but  many  have 

four,  and  a  few  of  ihcm  fiie. 

One  might  naturally  wonder  how  such  a  vast  number  of 
biids  could  find  sufficient  food  on  the  surrounding  plains, 
especially  when  the  young  have  to  be  provided  for  ;  but  in  a 
favourable  season  dark -coloured  caterpillars,  wliicli  do  great 
damage  to  the  herbage,  are  generally  to  be  found  in  immense 
numbers  among  the  grass  and  weeds  during  the  months  of 
August  and  Siptember.  At  this  period  the  various  com- 
panies of  Ibises  hunt  systcmutieally  over  the  Hats,  entiug  the 
eatcrpi liars,  ami  inrning  over  clods  of  enrtli,  atones,  or  the 
like,  in  the  hope  of  titiding  some  luckless  centipede,  beetle,  or 
other  insect  beueatli  them.  Later,  in  October  and  Novcmlx-r, 
when  tlie  young  are  hatched,  millions  of  gra.ishopper*  niv 
h^ilrhrdoUc,  »lii<b  nlfonl   »lmi>dunt    fuml   IW  the  gr.>»in^' 
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nppi'tili;  of  llio  ucstliiigs ;  and  tXnce  there  nre  pi-ubalily  mure 
than  2lX),0(K>  moutlix  tu  KI1,  some  little  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  iinnicri:<e  utility  of  these  birds  in  destroying  that 
si'ttler's  scourge,  tht  gi-a«*hunper  or  locunt. 

Hnti-hingtakra  p]ac<;in  the  order  to  whicli  the  egg*  arc  laid, 
tliat  is  every  other  dny,  so  that  in  tieats  on  t)ie  same  biiih 
there  may  be  noticed  one  yoniig  bird  and  two  e;jg-t,  or  two 
young  mid  oiii-  egg,  as  liie  eanp  may  Ije  (see  fig.  ISJ,  p.  188)  ; 
the  little  tbingN  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  down  with  which 
they  are  covereii  is  blui-k.  For  the  first  few  duys  they  sceui 
to  hnve  Ihe  curious  Iiabit  of  waving  their  beads  From  side  to 
wdc,  as  all  those  seen  were  doing  so.  The  parents  feed  thera 
with  partially  dige-tcd  food,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
sec  the  various  companies  of  adults  going  to  and  returning 
from  some  favourite  feeding-ground,  the  male  and  female 
birds  relieving  eaeli  other  in  the  dnty.  Oceasionnlly  a  flock 
will  soar  to  a  great  height  before  leaving,  and  am  just  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  the  individuals  eirele  aloft  in  the 
clear  azure  sky.  When  the  young  are  about  a  week  old 
tbey  are  able  to  move  freely  upon  the  platform  on  which 
their  nests  arc  built,  and  if  di'-turhed,  all  huddle  up  on  the 
far  side,  whence  they  readily  take  to  the  water  and  swim  to  a 
neighbtiuring  bush.  It  is  moat  astonishing  to  see  how  they 
climb  and  scramble  through  the  tough  lignum,  freely  using 
thoir  wings,  beak,  and  claws  for  those  purposes,  while  they 
either  put  the  beak  oier  some  higher  branch  to  help  them- 
selves up,  or  catch  hold  of  a  bongh  with  it  for  the  same 
object.  How  the  parents  can  find  their  own  young  when 
they  arc  mixed  up  with  hundreds  of  other*,  I  cannot  say. 

The  nestlings  arc  easily  reared  in  captivity  if  taken  when 
nearly  fledgeil,  and  souu  become  very  tame  and  tractable. 
Tlie  amount  of  food  the  adults  and  young  consume  nitist  I>e 
immense,  as  the  contents  of  an  average  stomach  were  found 
to  be  2410  young  grasshoppers,  several  caterpillars,  five 
freshwater  snails,  and  nine  little  pieces  of  gravel,  as  well  as 
a  few  small  hones,  weighing  in  all  4j  02.  7'hus  the  stomachs 
of  200,000  iwlult  birds  would  contain  about  482,000,000 
young  grnsshopiiers,  hcsiiles  a  large  number  of  cattrpilhirs, 
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suulls^  and  »M)  forth,  the  total  wright  being  estimated  at 
25  tons.  \Vhiii,  moreover,  the  eouteiits  of  the  bulky  erops 
of  the  young  are  also  eonsidered,  the  amount  will  be  greatly 
inerensed.  Of  eoarse,  as  the  grasshoppers  or  loeusts  grow 
larger,  a  smaller  number  beeomes  necessary.  Like  the 
caterpillars,  these  insects  are  a  well-known  scourge,  and 
devour  huge  quantities  of  green  food ;  the  freshwater  snails 
also  are  frequently  the  hosts  of  the  liver-fluke. 


XVII. — Ornithological  Notes  from  the  Transvaal, 

By  Alwin  C.  IIaagner. 

I  UAVK  now  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  readers  of  '  The 
Ibis  ^  a  few  additional  notes  on  the  birds  of  this  part  of  the 
Colony  of  Transvaal.  * 

1.  Pyromelana  oryx.  (Orange  Rishop-bird.) 
The  nest  of  this  species  is  woven  of  strips  of  the  leaves 
of  reeds  and  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  the  flowering  heads 
of  the  latter.  It  is  suspended  bet««^een  two  reeds  (sometimes 
three)  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  water  or  in  damp  places. 
A^'hen  such  fail  the  nest  is  placed  among  the  rank  weeds  so 
abundant  in  many  spots.  On  one  occasion  I  found  it  on  a 
wild  plum-tree.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  oval,  with  the 
aperture  at  the  side  near  the  top.  Eggs  three  or  four  in 
number,  and  of  a  beautiful  blue-grecn  colour.  When  blown 
they  often  shew  a  lovely  pure  light-blue  tint.     Axis  }^"  to  J", 

diam.  V'- 

In  the  year  1898  I  did  not  find  a  single  nest  containing 
more  than  three  eggs.  This  may  |HThaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  scarcitv  of  food,  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  usual  number. 
Building  commenced  in  September  and  October  in  1897. 
In  1898,  probably  owing  to  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter,  the  birds  only  began  late  in  November.  In  1899 
they  started  in  October,  as  also  in  this  }ear  ^1900). 

These  biidn  congregate  in  large  flocks  among  the  reeds 
and   cultivated  lands,  doing   much   daninge    to    the    latter. 
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Tilt;  first  appenraucc  in  sura  rue  r-dics^  ia  aln3Ut  tliicc  week? 
k'f'i)rc  the  ilate§  above  given,  and  often  much  leas.  Tlic  itv 
j*  a  kind  of  grating  chirp,  rather  brisk  and  not  unlike 
"tchwirt,  tehwirt."  In  my  opinion  thest-  birds  rank  Hmonjf 
tlio  inoHt  bcnutil'itl  of  avian  spoctcs,  the  brilliant  onmge- ml 
and  glossy  bl.iek  forming  a  gnuid  c-iutritst. 

3.  I'vaoMELiNA  TAtiA.  (Taha  Hi  shop-bird.) 
The  ncsting.hnbits  of  this  xpccie-t  nrc  nenrly  the  same  as 
those  of  its  congener,  P.  orj/x,  imly  it  seems  to  prefer  this 
rank  weeds  that  border  the  vlt-y.M  ami  diima  to  reeds.  'V\\r. 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  nuitdi^i*,  and  of  apnre  white,  speek led 
with  tiuy  ilurk-brown  dots.  They  are  a  giM)d  deal  smaller 
than  those  of  the  preeediug.  Anis  {;|"-|,V'.  dirini.  ,'„"  (17- 
18  mm.  by  1 1-13  mm.).  In  1897  1  foiiml  a  good  many  nest* 
among  the  ritnk  weeds  at  the  iMllum  of  nur  garden,  jUKt 
Imrderiug  a  spruit.  In  (light  these  birds  pufTup  tbc  fcutlierx, 
giving  themselves  the  nppearimee  of  balU  of  gold  floating 
in  the  air.  In  IH!)9  I  noticed  them  in  large  numliers  on 
an  adjoining  fnrm,  whereas  in  rormer  sea^omi  seareely  half 
a  dozen  were  to  be  seen.  They  are  fairly  eoniinoii  thi»  year 
at  Modderfuntein  and  in  the  ueighbourhood. 

3.  Ckrvle  Runis.     (Pied  Kingfisher.) 

This  species  is  not  common  hereabouts,  nltliongh  I  have 
seen  a  tew  pairs  every  season.  On  the  l8th  February, 
1899,  while  dissecting  a  Bpccinicn  whieh  I  had  just  shut  and 
skinned,  I  found  in  the  stomach  a  large  number  of  bone*, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  he  the  phalangeal  bones  of 
a  frog's  pc4  and  manus.  These  birds  frequent  the  banks  of 
dams  and  spruits. 

4.  Capriuclovb  RCPKii^N.i.      ( Hnfons-Lliceked  Xigbtjar.) 
In  ths  year  m'J8,  while  sbi,>iiting  im  a  farm  near  Kaalfon- 

tein  Station,  I  got  an  example  of  this  species.  In  a  paiwr 
on  "  Prtflective  Resemblance  in  Uirds,  as  observed  in  Somh- 
African  Sjiei'ies,"  read  by  mc  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jubaiincii- 
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burg  Field-Xaturalists'  Club,  I  discussed  the  woudrrful 
pnUcctivc  resemblance  of  this  Nightjar.  On  one  CKTasion 
I  could  not  clearly  make  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  hump  on  a 
branchy  and  on  climbing  up  to  get  a  closer  view,  wns  astonished 
to  see  a  Nightjar  fly  off.  It  had  Ik'cu  sitting  lengthways  on 
the  bought  flattened  up  against  it,  and  the  colours  of  tlie 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  blended  to  perfection. 

5.  CoLioPAssER  PROCNE.     (Loug-tailcd  Widow-binl.) 
This  s))eeies  is  very  common  in  the  Transvaal,  so  far  as 

can  be  judged  from  my  experience  in  the  Pretoria  and 
Heidelberg  districts.  It  is  seen  flying  alM)ut  the  velt 
everywhere,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  s|K*cies  of 
Weaver,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  nesting-season  com- 
mences in  October  and  November.  Tlic  eggs  are  of  a 
dirty  grey-white  ground-colour,  indis(*riminately  dotted  an<l 
blotched  with  light  and  purplish  brown.  Axis  7"  or 
22-23  mm.,  diam.  \l^  or  l-t-15  mm.  Their  numl>er  is 
generally  four,  but  varies,  aeiM>rding  to  my  experience,  from 
three  to  five.  1  liave  always  found  tlie  nest  in  a  tuft  of  Iwiig 
herbage  near  the  ground.    It  is  constructed  of  fine  grass  and 

lined  with  the  flowerv  heads  of  the  same. 

• 

6.  Passer  arcuatus.     (Arched  Sparrow.) 

On  the  irth  February,  IIKK),  I  ffiund  a  full; -fledged 
young  Cuckoo  {Chri/sorocryx  cupreus)  in  a  nest  of  this  binl. 
I  put  it  in  a  cage,  which  greatly  excited  its  faster  panMits. 
'llu^y  ^*^ellted  my  treatment  of  their  sup|M>sed  youngster  by 
hnid  (Ties,  and  approached  me  in  their  agitation  to  within  a 
distiinf  e  of  four  feet.  They  kept  hovering  round  the  cage 
until  I  had  let  the  fl.-dgling  go. 

7.  TiNMWcL'Lts  RvricoLoinKs.  (Larger  South -.Vfrican 
Ke^tr^l.) 

In  my  first  p»per  (jfw/>r/i,  p.  10)  1  gave  a  description  of  the 
eggH  «>f  this  bird.  On  the  2Mth  July,  IHUl)^  on  diNseeting  a 
s|K*rim<*n,  I  found  its  stomach  full  of  ants  with  a  \«  hole  lizard 
in  two  pieces.  In  its  gullet  I  found  a  large  (plant ity  (»f  re- 
mains of  bird>.  Tlu'  HmkI  appears  to  Ik'  insects,  lizards,  birds, 
and  mice.     Soft    parts: — Irides  pinkish    l.azel  ;  een*  bright 
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yellow;  legs  pnle  ochreoua  yellow;  bill  black  at  tip,  base 
light  bluish  slnte-cototir. 

8.  TiNNCNCDLDs  KUPicoLA.  (Lesser  South  ■-  African 
Kestrel.) 

Oil  the  7th  of  October,  1900, 1  found  a  nest  of  this  species 
ia  a  mimosa  bush  {Acacia  korrida) .  It  was  constructed  of 
twigs,  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  feathers,  and  coutained 
three  eggs,  the  description  being  as  followa :  cream-coloured 
ground,  thickly  spotted  and  blotched  with  various  shades  of 
brown;  aiis  l^i'''  "l'*™-  ^^"-  When  these  Kestrels  are 
eating  a  bird,  I  noticed  that  they  do  nol  grasp  it  with  both 
feet.  Taking  it  in  one  foot,  the  individual  1  watched  would 
bop  about  until  he  fancied  he  had  found  a  suitable  spot  fnr 
his  meal,  when  he  tore  oR  all  the  feathers,  and  then  rent 
the  body  asunder  and  swallowed  the  piwces. 

9.  Scopus  umbretta,     (Hammerkop.) 

A  pair  of  these  highly  interesting  and  peculiar  birds  have 
,  been  constructing  a  huge  nest  in  a  willow  tree  near  this  place 
for  the  last  mouth,  at  a  height  of  about  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  Sfeasurements  as  follows  :  aliout  a  yard  and  a  half  iu 
diameter  across  the  top  and  little  more  th^n  a  yard  in  height. 
The  fabric  is  constructed  of  twigs,  weeds,  reeds,  and  grass, 
cemented  together  into  a  compact  mass  with  mud.  On  the 
top  of  it  the  owners  have  placed  stones,  pieces  of  plank,  tins, 
bones,  and  even  a  dead  bird.  The  object  is  evidently  to  hide 
the  real  appearance  of  the  nest  from  abuve.  The  entrance- 
hole  ia  on  the  only  inaccessible  side  of  the  tree,  a  circumstance 
displaying  much  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  I 
would  much  like  to  take  the  eggs,  but  caunot  get  hold  of 
them  without  breaking  the  nest,  which  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  do ;  it  is  so  strongly  built  that,  although  I  have  stood 
upon  the  top,  no  damage  was  caused  to  it  by  my  weight. 

10.  Spreo  BicoLOR.     (Wilgat  Spreeuw.) 

Ou  the  20th  of  October  of  this  year  I  found  a  neat  of  this 
species  in  a  hole  in  the  stone  wall  of  a  local  causeway  or 
bridge.     It  contained  five  eggs  of  a  plain  bright  greenish 
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blue.     Axis  1  iuch  5  lines,  diam.  14*  lines.     This  bird  is 
very  commoa  hereabouts. 

11.  PoLiospizA  GULARis.  (Stfeaky-hcadcd  Sccd-eater.) 
On  October  25th,  IQOO,  I  found  a  nest  of  this  species, 
ivhich  is  fairly  plentiful  here,  built  in  a  plum-tree  in  our 
garden,  about  4  feet  above  the  ground.  It  was  cup-shaped, 
and  constructed  of  the  stems  of  a  very  common  plant, 
and  lined  with  the  flaxen  tops  of  flowering  grasses.  It 
contained  three  eggs  of  a  very  light  bluish  white,  sprinkled 
ivith  dark  and  purplish-brown  dots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 
Axis  nearly  13|  lines,  diam.  9^  lines. 

Modderfontein, 

December  IGtb,  1900. 


XVIII. — Notes  on  the  Cassowaries  of  the  Dresden  Museum, 

By  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Rothschild's  valuable  monograph  of  the  genus  Casuarius 
(Tr.  Z.  S.  XV.  pp.  109-148,  pis.  xxii.-xli.,  1900)  has  enabled 
me  to  revise  the  determination  of  the  specimens  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  them. 

(1)  The  Museum  received,  in  the  year  1899,  a  specimen 
shot  on  the  hills  behind  Bongu,  at  the  back  of  Constantin- 
hafen,  in  Astrolabe  Bay,  German  New  Guinea,  that  is,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Finisterre  Mountains.  This  specimen 
proves  to  belong  to  C  picticoilis  hecki  Rothsch.  (/.  c.  p.  144, 
pi.  xxxvii.),  known  till  now  only  from  an  example  living  in 
the  Zoological  Garden  of  Berlin,  with  the  habitat  *^  German 
New  Guinea.^'  The  Dresden  specimen  gives  the  first  exact 
locality  for  this  species  within  a  larger  range,  which  we  shall 
ascertain  correctly  later. 

(2j  In  the  year  1883  the  Museum  procured  an  example 
from  "  Port  Moresby,''  British  New  Guinea,  designated  as 
C  beccarii  Scl.  (or  C.  sclateri  Sal  v.).  This  now  proves  to 
be  C  casuarius  iniensus  Rothsch.  (/.  c.  p.  121,  pi.  xxvii.). 
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described  from  living  specimens  at  Tring,  "  Habitat  un- 
known." Even  if  "  Port  Moresby  "  itself  should  not  be  the 
exact  locality  where  tbis  individual  was  shot,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  obtained  not  far  off.  The  future  will  give  us  the 
more  exact  information  necessary, 

(3)  Three  specimens  of  C.  bennetli  Gould  (/.  c.  p.  145, 
pi.  xxxix.)  from  New  Britain  in  our  collection  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  shape  of  the  casque  with  Mr.  Rothschild's 
plate,  Dor  with  his  description  of  the  casque  of  C.  bennetli 
maculalus  Bothsch.  (/.  c.  p.  liS,  habitat  unknown).  These 
three  specimens  are  from  the  Valley  of  Warangoi,  in  the 
Gazelle  Feniusnla — that  is,  to  the  south  of  Herbertsbohe, 
ronnd  Cape  Wuatta,  about  where  ou  the  maps  "  Putput 
Harbour"  is  indicated.  They  agree  well  among  themselves. 
I  suppose  that  Mr.  Rothschild's  representation  of  the  casque 
of  this  species  (pi.  sxxix.]  does  not  exhibit  all  the  phases, 
as  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the  specimens  before 
me  can  belong  to  another  subspecies,  the  more  so  as  the 
casque  of  a  skeleton  in  the  Museum,  prepared  from  an  example 
received  from  a  zuologiciil  garden,  also  agrees  with  the  three 
above-mentioned  birds. 

(4)  There  is  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  recently  procured, 
a  chick  from  Sattelberg,  in  the  north  of  Huon  Gulf,  which 
may  belong  to  C.  uniappendicttlalus  aurantiacua  Rothsch. 
(I.  c.  p.  130,  pi.  ssxii.),  or  to  C.  piclicuUis  heckt  Rothsch. 
(/.  c.  p.  144,  pi.  xxxvii.),  both  known  at  present  only  from 
specimens  iu  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  with  the  habitat 
"German  New  Guinea."  The  chick  has  not  yet  been 
described,  but  I  abstain  from  doing  this  because  these /)u//t 
cannot  be  discriminated  by  mere  description.  It  might 
possibly  belong  to  some  other  species. 

(5)  Together  with  a  specimen  of  Catttariug  lortiE  Rothsch. 
(/.  c.  p.  142,  pi.  xxxviii.],  from  the  same  locality  aud  the 
same  collector  as  Mr.  Rothschild's  example,  the  Dresden 
Museum  has  quite  receutly  received  a  chick  and  an  egg  of 
that  species.  Though,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  of  not  much 
use  to  describe  a  chick  of  any  form  of  Ca*uarius,  on  account 
of  the  great  general  resemblance,  I    may   mention  that  our< 
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has  five  distinct  broad  black  stripes  on  the  upperside,  and 
that  the  tawny-coloored  stripes  between  them  are  narrower 
than  the  black. 

(6)  I  described,  in  the  year  1884  (Z.  ges.  Orn.  i.  p.  296, 
sp.  82),  an  egg  of  a  Casuarius  from  Am,  which  Mr.  Roth- 
schild has  designated,  with  a  query,  as  that  of  either 
C  ca$uarius  beccarii  Scl.  (p.  117),  from  Yokan,  or  of 
C.  biearunculatui  Scl.  (p.  130),  from  Wammer  and  Kabroor. 
Since  my  description  was  published,  I  have  been  able  to 
enquire  of  the  collector  as  to  the  exact  locality  whence  the 
specimen  came,  and  have  been  told  that  it  was  from  Ureiuning, 
on  the  Wanumbay  River.  It  must  therefore  belong  to  the 
latter  species. 

(7)  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rothschild  as  to  the  locality 
of  Manrinam  (p.  141).  The  village  on  the  mainland  is 
called  Manseiman,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mansinam  on 
the  island  of  Manaswari,  Mameiman  being  up  the  mountain 
— cf.  my  'Neu-Guinea  Tagcbuch,'  pp.  11  &  15,  and  map 
(1875).    This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  splendid  series  of  Cassowaries  in  the 
Turati  Collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Milan,  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  These  specimens,  with  their 
localities,  would  perhaps  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  group,  which  is,  even  after  Mr.  Rothschild's  admirable 
endeavours,  far  from  being  complete. 

Royal  Zoological  Museum,  Dreaden, 
January  3dth,  1901. 


XIX. — On  the  Habits  and  Haunii  of  the  Nolo  or  Hawaiian 
Noddy  Tern.     By  H.  W.  Hbnsiiaw. 

Upon  much  of  the  windward  side  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
the  coast  is  bold  and  rugged ;  nor  has  it  been  entirely  in  vain 
that  the  north-east  trades  have  essayed  their  might  against 
the  obdurate  volcanic  rock  for  centuries,  as  witness  the  many 
little  bays  and  recesses  which  have  been  formed. 

This  rugged,  lonely,  surf-etreaked  coast  is  the  haunt  of 
the  Noio  {Anous  hawaiiensit) ,  which  species,  the  Tropic-bird, 
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and  tlie  Ulili  [Tolanua  incamn)  are  its  sole  avian  iuhabi- 
taiits,  save  where  the  Myuah  aiid  the  Domestic  Dove  have 
establifilied  colouics  id  the  faces  of  the  cliSs. 

The  shallow  cavcrua  eaten  here  and  there  into  the  bases  of 
the  bUiifs  witli  the  more  protected  leijges  are  the  chosen  homes 
of  the  Noddies.  W'ithia  these  rocky  shelters  they  roost 
securely  at  night,  and  there  in  summer  they  build  their 
nests  and  lay  their  spotted  eggs  ou  the  flat,  stony  shelves. 
Tlie  Noio  is  a  very  child  of  the  ocean,  and  asks  nothing 
more  than  to  pass  its  whole  existence  witbiu  the  sound  of  the 
surf- beaten  shorea. 

The  habit  of  nesting  in  rock-shelters  and  upon  ledges 
of  cliffs,  long  since  noticed  by  Mr.  Dole,  is  especially 
remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Palmer,  Mr.  lloth- 
schild's  collector,  found  the  bird  breeding  upon  the  ground 
under  bushes  on  Laysan  and  on  other  islands  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.  Evidently  the  Noio  has  been 
able  to  conform  its  habits  to  iis  environment,  and  so  lives  and 
thrives  under  conditions  which  have  repelled  all  others  of 
the  group. 

Unlike  the  Terns  proper,  this  Noddy  never  dives  or  plunges 
deeply  into  the  water  after  its  finny  prey;  witli  slow  and 
measured  wing-beats  it  0iea  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  following  the  curving  billows  with  prying  eyes,  and 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  or  left  to  seize  its  booty  with  a 
quick  downward  swoop. 

Its  favourite  food  is  a  long,  slim,  silvery  minnow,  knowu 
to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Noi  Noi,  in  pursuit  of  which 
it  makes  frequent  excursions  otf  land,  companies  of  fifty 
or  more  being  often  seen  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  coast, 
all  actively  engaged  in  fishing.  In  summer  its  presence 
is  eagerly  watched  for  by  the  Hawaiiau  fishermen,  since 
where  the  Noio  congregates,  there  also  the  Aku  or  "Skip- 
jack "  is  sure  to  be  found  eagerly  pursuing  the  same  little 
fishes. 

The  surface  of  the  Pacific  near  the  islands  is  usually  calm, 
save  for  a  long,  majestic  swell,  or  for  troubled  currents 
among  the  surf-beatcu  rocks,  and  there  the  bird  may  be  seen 
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hunting,  rather  than  in  the  smooth  shallow  waters  of  the 
sheltered  bays.  In  short,  it  appears  to  shun  the  places 
where  Terns  are  generally  most  at  home. 

It  6shes  most  actively  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon,  the  interval  being  passed  at  rest  upon  some 
favourite  ledge. 

The  Noio  is  gentle  and  sociable  in  disposition,  as  indeed 
are  most  of  its  kind,  and  the  members  of  a  colony  seem  to 
dwell  together  in  the  utmost  harmony.  It  appears  to  have  no 
natural  enemies  except  man,  and,  as  its  nesting-sites  are  rarely 
accessible,  or  only  so  under  certain  unusual  conditions  of  wind 
and  water,  they  are  not  often  disturbed  even  by  the  natives. 

In  the  olden  time  meat  was  very  scarce  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  the  largest  wild  animal  was  a  rat,  and  the 
only  domesticated  species  were  the  dog  and  the  pig.  I 
understand  that  then  the  natives  used  to  make  raids  upon 
the  Noio  at  night  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  plunder  the 
nests  of  both  eggs  and  young.  Bewildered  by  the  light,  the 
old  birds  flew  round  and  round  and  were  easily  knocked 
down  with  clubs.  The  flesh  is  tender  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fish  diet,  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable.  When  molested 
by  day,  the  members  of  a  colony  circle  wildly  about  their 
threatened  homes,  uttering  a  harsh  crik,  crik ;  but  if  no  real 
harm  is  apprehended,  they  soon  recover  their  equanimity, 
and  in  a  few  moments  return  to  their  nests  or  perciiing- 
places.  The  Noio  possesses  the  confidence  bom  of  long 
immunity  from  danger. 

The  writer^s  own  experience  is  limited  to  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
bird  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  group. 

Mr.  Palmer  found  Anous  stolidus  on  French  Frigate  and 
Laysan  Islands,  but  that  bird  appears  to  be  absent  from  the 
coast  of  Hawaii,  and  may  not  occur,  except  perhaps  casually, 
anywhere  in  the  Arcliipelago.  Mr.  Dole's  references,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  apply  solely  to  the  Noio. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  nest,  but  in  truth  the  little 
collection  of  rubbish  gathered  from  the  sea  hardly  deser\'es 
that  name ;  it  is  always  damp,  sodden,  and  foul-smelling,  but 
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[  even  so  serves  to  keep  the  eggs  and  newly-hatched  young 

I  from  tlie  bare  rock  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance, 

prevents  them  from  rtilliny;  off   the   sloping    and  insecure 

ledges.     However,  not  many  days  pass  after  the  Noio  is 

hatched  before  it  is  able  to  look  after  itself.     It  scrambles 

over  the  rocky  shelf  to  meet  the  parent  bird  when  it  comes 

I  with  food,  and   upon  detecting  danger  stows  itself  away  in 

'   some  crack  or  deep  recess  till  reassured  by  the  well-known 

summons. 

Like  the  ordinary  Noddy  Tern,  the  Noio  lays  but  one 
'ggi  while  its  breeding- season  appears  to  be  prolonged,  for  I 
have  found  fresh  eggs  as  early  as  February  II,  ami  have 
r  Been  newly-hatched  young  as  late  as  July  1.  The  prolon- 
gation  muy,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  birds  being  disturbed,  in 
[lart  tt>  the  lack  of  suitable  nesting-sites.  The  volcanic 
cliffs,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  cleavage,  probably  do  not 
offer  a  sufficiency  of  suitable  ledges  and  shelves  for  all  the 
pairs,  so  that  some  have  to  wait  their  turn  until  later.  Be 
esplanation  what  it  may,  iu  one  cave  that  I  often 
visited  there  were  always  fifteen  or  twenty  pairs  of  birds, 
while  I  have  never  found  more  than  sis  eggs  and  young  at 
,   the  same  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  interesting  to 
discover  if  such  colonies  are  not  to  some  extent  communal. 
It  is  possible  that  all  the  old  birds  contribute  more  or  less 
to  the  support  of  the  young,  as  they  are  hatched  from  month 
to  month,  whether  they  be  their  own  offspring  or  those  of 
others.  Such  a  habit  is  quite  conceivable  in  the  case  of  a 
bird  so  gentle  and  affectionate  as  the  Noio, 

The  eggs  resemble  those  of  other  species  of  Noddy,  The 
ground-colour  is  a  rather  clear  greyish  whitp,  but  is  apt  to  be 
stained  by  contact  with  the  nest  to  a  dirty  brown  of  varying 
intensity.  The  amount  of  marking  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Many  specimens  arc  spotted  and  blotched  with  clove-broivn, 
which  is  sometimes  so  thickly  deposited  as  to  appear  almost 
black.  One  that  tics  before  me  is  heavily  clouded  with  dark 
lilac,  and  has  smaller  markings  of  clove-brown.  When  over- 
laid with  lime  the  markings  appear  purplish. 
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Five  eggs  measure  :  187  x  1-37  ;  1-87  x  1-31 ;  l-81xl-25; 
1  81x1-37;  1-75x1  38  inch. 

In  colour  the  young  birds  repeat  the  pattern  of  their 
parents.  The  head  and  occiput  are  clear  greyish  white,  even 
lighter  than  the  ashy  head  of  the  adult.  The  lores  and 
postorbital  spaces  are  black.  The  other  parts  are  sooty 
black.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dark  brown,  affording  no  hint 
of  the  yellow  or  orange  hue  of  maturity. 


XX. — On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Radiated  Fruit -Cuckoo 
(Carpococcyx  radiatus).  By  Frank  £.  Beddard,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  tliere  is  no  published  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  Carpococcyx,  Being  particularly  interested  in 
the  group  of  Cuckoos,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  ornithology  some  account  of  its  structure, 
which  is  based  upon  a  specimen  recently  living  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  2k>ological  Society  of  London  *. 

a.  External  Characters. 

As  in  Cuckoos  generally,  the  oil-gland  is  nude. 

I  counted  10  rectrices  and  18  remiges.  The  fifth  cubital 
rcmex  is  not  missing. 

The  ventral  feather-tracts  in  Carpococcyx  separate  from 
each  other  about  halfway  down  the  neck.  On  the  breast 
the  tract  of  each  side  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feathers 
wide.  A  small  tract  of  feeble  feathers  runs  thence  to  the 
hypopteron.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum  the  tract 
divides,  and  each  half  is  very  rapidly  reduced  to  the  width 
of  a  single  feather.  There  is  no  union  of  the  divided  tracts 
whatever  at  the  cloaca  or  anywhere  else ;  they  are  completely 
separate  throughout. 

Dorsally  there  is  a  very  marked  break  between  the  cervical 

•  Heceived  August  81bt,  1881'.  See  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  358.  It  lived 
ii«farlv  18  ^esFM  in  the  Gardens,  and  died  June  7th,  liKX).  It  waa  fed 
mostly  on  a  vr^otablo  diet  with  a  little  scraped  raw  meat  intermixed ; 
occafiionallj  insecta  were  given,  and  a  dead  moui^e  every  other  day. 
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portion  of  tlic  dursal  tract  aud  tlic  rest.  Tbe  spinal  tract  is 
at  first  naiTow,  but  is  broader  posteriorly  from  the  level  of 
the  articulation  of  the  femora;  it  termiuates  at  the  base 
of  the  oil-gland.  It  is  connected  at  the  sides  hy  sparse 
fcathcriug  with  the  femoral  tracts.  There  is  no  medlau 
aptcrion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  pterylosia  of  Carpococcyx  conforms 
generally  to  the  plan  of  arrangement  which  characterizes 
such  Cuckoos  as  Centropm*,  for  the  ventral  tract  of  each 
side  divides  upon  the  breast  lo  form  two  separate  tracts, 
which,  as  in  Centropua  ctltbensis,  retain  their  individuality 
to  the  end.  There  is  also  an  agreement  with  many  Cuckoos 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  break,  absolutely  without 
feathers,  between  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  the 
spinal  tract.  The  principal  dilfercnce  which  distinguishes 
Carjwcoccyx  from  all  Cuckotva  the  pterylosis  of  which  has  been 
examined  and  recorded  is  the  unbroken  nature  of  the  spinal 
tract.  There  was  no  trace  that  I  could  discover  of  a  median 
apterion.     So  far  this  is  diagnostic  of  the  genus. 

b.  Abdominal  Cavity. 
The  two  liver-lobes  extend  down  considerably  beyond  the 
sternum,  and  the  right  is  larger  than  the  left.  Each  of 
them,  as  in  other  Cuckoosf,  and  in  some  birds  besides,  is 
entirely  shut  off  iu  a  compartment  of  its  own.  There  is  no 
communication,  that  can  be  detected  on  dissection,  between 
these  chambers  and  that  which  lodges  the  iutestiuc.  The 
nature,  however,  of  the  right  and  left  hepatic  sacs  is  not 
quite  the  same.  When  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gizzard  was  removed,  what  appeared  to  be 
the  falciform  ligament  was  seen  to  pass  from  the  gizzard 
betwecD  tbe  two  lobes  of  the  liver  to  the  sternum.  A 
further  dissection,  however,  showed  that  this  apparently 
single  membrane  was  donbic,  a  wide  space  between  the  two 

•  Deddnrd,  "  Oa  tbe  Structural  Otutractera  and  ClMsiScatiou  ot  tbe 
CuckfKis/'  P,  Z.  S.  1886,  p,  168. 

t  Bflddnrd,  "On  (ho  Anutamy  of  ui  Australian  Cuckoo  (Scythrepn 
noft-hol'andur],"  P.  '/..  S,  IWIW,  p.  J4. 
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being  empty  of  viscera,  save  for  a  portion  of  the  gizzard, 
which  projected  into  it.  Of  the  two  vertical  membranes  that 
on  the  left  se(  med  to  me  to  be  the  real  equivalent  of  the 
falciform  ligament  of  other  birds ;  for  it  was  attached  to 
the  sternum  in  the  middle  line  and  to  the  gizzard  approxi- 
mately so;  moreover,  it  carried  blood-vessels.  The  right 
hepatic  recess  has  thus  its  own  median  wall,  while  that  of 
the  left  hepatic  recess  is  formed  by  the  falciform  ligament. 

1  have  used  the  expression  ''  median "  as  indicating  the 
position  of  that  septum  with  regard  to  the  two  hepatic 
chambers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  septum  in  question  is 
rather  oblique  in  its  direction,  trending  distinctly  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  has  been,  I  imagine,  pushed 
backwards  by  the  growth  of  the  liver-lobe,  and  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  transverse  partition  which  shuts  off  the  same 
liver-lobe  in  Scythrops^. 

c.  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  intestines  are,  as  in  the  Cuckoos  generally,  short.  The 
small  intestines  measure  24  inches  ;  the  large  intestines  only 

2  inches,  or  a  trifle  more ;  the  c»ca  3  inches.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  larger. 
The  gall-bladder  is  very  large,  and  its  duct,  the  hepatic  duct, 
and  the  pancreatic  duct  o|)en  into  the  small  intestine  at  the 
top  of  the  U  in  the  order  mentioned,  the  first-named  duct 
being  furthest  away  from  the  pylorus. 

The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  caeca  to  the  length  of 
the  intestines  does  not  differ  widely  from  what  is  seen  in 
other  genera,  saving  only  Scythrops,  which  appears  to  have 
abnormally  long  cscaf. 

d.   The  Iflndpipe. 

The  syrinx  of  Carpococq^x  (figs.  20,  21,  p.  203)  is  the  most 
purely  bronchial  syrinx  that  exists  among  the  Cuculidse ;  it  is 
even  more  exaggerated  than  that  of  Crotophaga.  To  the 
syrinx  of  the  latter  genus  that  of  Carpococcyx  bears  the  closest 

•  See  Deddsrd,  /or.  cit. 

t  S«e  Beddard,  *  The  Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds  *  (Loodoo, 
1M99),  the  table  on  p.  279. 
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memblauce.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  opiaioOj  Decessary 
on  this  account  to  place  the  two  genera  iu  especially  close 
proximity,  a  proceeding  which  geographical  considerations 
do  not  favour.  I  am  inclined  lo  believe  that  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  bronchi  of  these  two  Cuckoos  naay  have  been 
independently    arrived  at  by  a  closing  up  of  the  rings  iu 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


k 


Syrinx  of  Carpocn<xy.v  radiatui 


(nat.  axe),  anfauior  vl 

the  upper  region  of  the  bronchi  like  those  of  the  Old-World 
Cenlropus  or  of  the  New-World  Geococcyx.  These  two 
genera,  in  fact,  seem  so  far  as  their  windpipes  are  con- 
cerned, to  present  lis  with  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  typical  tracheo-bronchial  syrinx  of  the  Phcenicopbaina 
and  the  extraordinarily  spectalieed  bronchial  syrinx  of  Croto- 
pkaga  and  of  Carpucocryx. 
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The  syrinx  of  the  latter  genus  is  represented  in  figs.  20, 21, 
which  show  anterior  and  lateral  views  of  the  organ.  The 
trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi  after  the  fashion,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  of  the  trachea  of  a  mammal.  For  the 
•pace  of  about  an  inch  each  bronchus  consists  of  perfectly 
complete  rings,  of  which  there  are  22  running  right  round  the 
tube.  This  region  of  the  bronchus  is  therefore  composed  of 
many  more  rings  than  in  Crotophaga,  which  has  rather  less 
than  half  the  number.  The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  syrinx 
run  down  the  bronchi  and  are  inserted  on  to  the  third  of 
the  bronchial  semirings.  This  ring  is  bowed  in  form,  the 
concavity  being  downwards,  and  is,  in  fact,  exactly  like 
the  third  bronchial  semiring  of  typically  tracheo-bronchial 
syringes. 

A  wide  membranous  space  separates  this  ring  from  the 
next,  which,  like  it  and  the  following,  is  cartilaginous. 
The  closed  rings  of  the  bronchi  are  ossified. 

With  the  first  incomplete  bronchial  rings  commences  the 
membrana  tympaniformU  interna,  which  continues  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bronchus  into  the  lung.  Herein  the  syrinx 
of  Carpococcyx  agrees  with  that  of  Crotophaga.  In  Steat* 
othU,  which  represents  for  the  Goatsuckers  the  most 
extreme  development  of  the  bronchial  syrinx,  the  membrana 
tympani/omUs  interna  is  of  more  limited  extent,  being  suc- 
ceeded, as  well  as  preceded,  by  complete  closed  rings. 

e.  Muscular  Anatomy, 

The  msterials  for  a  comparison  of  the  muscular  anatomy 
of  the  fore  limb  in  the  Cuculidse  does  not  at  present  exist, 
since  so  small  a  number  of  types  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
sected. Furbringer  studied  only  the  three  genera  Phani* 
cophaeSf  Zanclostomui,  and  Cuculus,  including  two  species  of 
the  last-named  genus,  and  no  other  author  seems  to  have 
treated  of  their  muscles  in  any  detail.  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  later  of  examining  some  other  genera  of 
CuculidflB.  In  the  meantime  I  attempt  to  supplement 
Prof.  Fiirbringer's  account  by  the  record  of  the  following 
observations.    They  have  been  compared  with  his  accounts 


^^^H  com  pa 
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of  his  dissections,  which  are  full;  stated  and  easy  for  use 
in  comparison. 

Latiasimus  dortt. — The  /.  d.  anterior,  whose  area  of  origin 
trota  the  vertebral  column  is  just  a  fraction  less  than  one-half 
of  the  diameter  of  the  /.  d.  posterior  at  its  origin,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  so  completely  fused  with  the  latter  as 
is  asserted  bj  Fiirbnnger  to  be  the  case  in  the  Cuckoos 
dissected  by  him.  The  /.  d.  anterior  slightly  overlaps  the 
posterior,  and  is  only  actually  confluent  with,  and  appa- 
rently indistinguishable  from,  the  latter  for  the  space  of 
something  like  2  mm.  at  the  origin.  Fiirbriugcr  speaks 
of  their  first  becoming  separate  near  the  insertion  on  to 
the  humerus. 

Latiaaimut  dorai  metapatagialia  is  a  slender  but  obvious 
muscle.  It  is  inserted  in  the  axilla  in  common  with  the 
rhomboideua  superjiciali*.  The  breadth  of  this  muscle  is 
about  1^  times  that  of  the  profundus.  The  attachment  is 
to  about  ^  of  the  scapula,  beginning  proximally,  and  to  that 
bone  only. 

Rhomhoideui  profimdua  of  the  present  species,  as  in  other 
Cuckoos,  arises  only  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  is 
inserted  on  to  the  distal  half  of  the  scapula. 

Propatagialia. — The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  this  system  appears  to  be  precisely  that  of  other 
Cuckoos.  A  muscular  pectoral  slip  ends  in  tendons  which 
reinforce  the  long  and  short  propatagial  tendons.  There  is 
no  biceps  slip  inserted  on  to  the  latter,  and  the  tendon  itself 
is  simple  and  undivided. 

The  expanaor  lecundariorum  is  present,  as  in  other  Cuckoos. 

The  biceps  has,  as  in  other  Cuckoos  described  by  Fiir- 
bnnger, a  single  broad  tendinous  head,  which  arises  from  the 
acromion,  and  is  "  anchored  "  to  the  head  of  the  humerus 
on  its  way  down  the  arm. 

The  anconeua  has  a  long  slender  tendon  affixed  to  the 
humerus,  in  common  with  tlic  latiaaimua  dorai. 

Tbe  muscles  of  the  fore  bmb  do  not  appear,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  to  afl'ord  any  characters  by 
which  the  numerous  genera  of  Cuckoos  can  be  classified. 
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It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  hind  limb,  which  does,  in  its 
muscular  anatomy,  exhibit  characters  of  classificatory  value. 
Oarrod*  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cuculidse  can  be  divided  into  two  series,  in  accordance  with 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  accessory  femoro-caudal 
muscle.  In  one  series,  which  is  represented  by  Centropus, 
the  muscle-formula  of  the  hind  limb  is  ABXY  +  ,  the  "  full  *' 
muscle-formula;  in  the  second  series,  of  which  the  genus 
Oucului  is  an  example,  the  muscle-formula  is  the  reduced 
one,  AXY-I-.  Thirteen  years  later  t  I  extended  this  list  to 
a  number  of  Cuckoos  not  examined  by  Garrod,  all  of  which 
proved  to  have  either  the  muscle-formula  ABXY+  or  the 
reduced  formula  AXY-I-. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no  further  observations 
upon  this  subject. 

Naturally,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  points  to  which 
I  directed  my  attention  in  dissecting  Carpococcyx  was  the 
condition  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  I  found  that 
all  the  four  muscles  in  question  are  present,  well  developed, 
and  conspicuous.  So  that  Carpococcyx,  like  Scyihrops, 
Eudynamis,  Phcmicophaes,  Centropui,  Geococcyx,  Crotophaga, 
and  Guira,  possesses  the  complete  muscle-formula  ABXY  +  . 

I  shall  not  give  a  full  description  of  the  attachments  and 
insertions  of  these  several  muscles  of  the  thigh,  since  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  present  any  noteworthy  peculiarities. 

As  to  other  muscles,  I  may  observe  that  the  gluiaus 
maximui  has  a  large  postacetabular  extension,  which  com- 
pletely hides  the  biceps,  except  just  where  the  latter  ap- 
proaches the  biceps  sling. 

Both  the  peroneus  hngus  and  the  peroneus  brevis  are 
present. 

f.  The  Skeleton. 
The  skutl  of  Carpococcyx  (fig.  22,  p.  208)  is  not  widely 

•  "  On  Certain  Miwclet  of  the  Thigh  of  Birds,"  Ac.  P.  Z.  8.  1873, 
p.  626. 

t  *'  On  the  Structural  Churacters  snd  ClaasificAtion  of  the  Cuckoos, ** 
P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  168;  and  '<0n  the  Anatomy  of  sn  Australian  Cuckoo 
{SeytMvpt  nov^t^llimdut);'  ibid.  1898,  p.  44. 
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different  from  that  of  Eudynamis*,  with  which  I  shall  first 
of  all  compare  it^  afterwards  indicating  some  points  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  to  other  genera  of  Cuckoos.  The 
anterior  region  of  the  skull  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  cranial,  and  a  marked  hinge-line  divides  the 
two  ;  in  Eudynamis  the  beak  is  relatively  (as  well  as, 
of  course,  absolutely)  shorter,  and  there  is  no  hinge-line. 
On  a  dorsal  view  the  skull  of  Carpococcyx  is  much  less 
excavated  in  the  region  of  the  orbits,  and  the  lacrymals 
do  not  project  so  much  outwards ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
skull  has  thus  an  almost  regularly  oval  contour,  more  so 
than  in  any  Cuckoo  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  shown  by 
Pyrrhocentor  (fig.  24,  p.  210),  to  which  bird  Carpococcyx  is 
evidently  closely  allied. 

The  ventral  aspect  of  the  skull  of  Carpococcyx  diflFers  in 
several  respects  from  that  of  Eudynamis,  In  the  first  place, 
the  foramen  magnum  is  more  decidedly  ventral  in  position, 
a  difference  which  may  be  correlated  with  the  ground- 
frequenting  habits  of  Carpococcyx  and  the  corresponding  and 
diflferent  position  of  the  head.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  Eudynamis  has  traces  of  basipterygoid  processes  f.  I 
did  not,  however,  mention  that,  apparently  in  correspondence 
with  these,  the  pterygoids  are  bowed  inwards,  and  that  each 
possesses  a  slightly  projecting  ridge,  which  may  be  looked 
upon,  perhaps,  as  the  rudiment  of  the  pterygoid  facet.  In 
Carpococcyx  the  pterygoids  are  straight,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  basipterygoid  processes. 

•  I  select  Eudynamis  as  the  type  of  comparison,  since  it  is,  I  believe, 
nearer  to  the  root-stem  of  the  CuculidsB  than  any  other  existing  genus. 
I  mainly  compare  Carpococcyx  with  other  genera  of  the  PhoenicophainsB 
for  the  same  reason.  The  skeleton  of  the  Cuculidae  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  me  to  offer  many  facta  of  structure  which  can  be  used  for 
classificatory  purposes.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  I  think,  that  the 
osteology  of  the  group  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  scheme  of 
classitication  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  one.  I  cannot  extract 
any  facts  which  oppose  themselves  to,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  support,  a 
divblon  of  the  Cuculidas  into  the  three  subfamilies  Cuculinse,  Phoenico- 
phainsB,  and  CentropodinsB. 

t  P.  Z.  S.  1898,  p.  48,  footnote. 
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The  pftlatines  arc  dUtinctly  iliffcrcnt  in  the  two  birds.  Tn 
Carpococeyx  the  postcro-cxtcrnal  angles*  of  the  palaliDcs  nre 
regularly  and  smoothly  rounded  otT,  as  is  shoini  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  22).  The  ridges  dividing  the 
external  or  descending  from  the  internal  or  nsccndiug  lamina 

Fig  22. 


Skull  of  Corjntatryj  raiUaliu  (naL  «(t«) :  ventral  twpprt. 


gradually  approach  each  other,  and  practically  come  into 
contact  for  an  estcDt  occupying  about  the  last  half  iif  the 
palatine  sympbyais.  In  Eudynamit,  on  the  other  band,  the 
po*tero<extemal  angles  («cv  fig.  23,  p.  2U0}  arc  sharply  cut 
away,  and  the  ventral  ridgc«  of  the  palatines  do  not  come  into 
ix>ntact  anywhere,  since  the  tntcnial  Inuinaof  the  lioucts  not 
•  1  ma  Uut  aoanncUtow  of  llualcy  (l*.  Z.  a.  1687,  p.  4a0j. 
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aborted  poateriorly,  as  it  is  in  Carpoeoccyx.     This  difference 
between  the  two  skulls  is  very  pronounced. 

The  jogal  arch  in  Carpococcyx  passes  perfectly  straight  to 
the  maxilla ;  in  Eudt/namtt  it  is  bowed  inwards  at  its 
junction  with  the  latter  hone.  In  neither  genus  are  the 
maxillo-palatines  fused  for  their  whole  extent,  as  they  are  in 
Scj/lhropB,  but  Eudynamit  shows  a  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  thorough  desmognathism  than  is  exhibited  by 
Carpococcyr.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  23)  shows  a 
splint  of  bone   running  forward  from  the  aDtero-intemal 


Skull  of  Sudf/nami*  (lUkt.  riie),  rentral  aspect 
A,  OS  uncinfttum ;  F,  pslstdne. 
(Fiom  P.  Z.  S.  1898,  p.  48.) 

angle  of  the  body  of  the  palatine,  which  seems  to  foreshadow, 
or  to  be  the  remains  of,  a  more  massive  palate,  such  as  is 
possessed  by  Sq/thropi. 

Viewed  laterally,  the  nares  of  Carpococcyx,  like  those  of 
Eudynamis  and  the  majority  of  Cuckoos,  are  seen  to  be 
imperforate  and  siugle*. 

The  ectethmoids  are  swollen  rounded  bones,  contrasting 
in  their  appearance  with  the  flattened  ectethmoids  of  Eudy- 
namit.    The  lacrymals  are  large,  with  a  descending  process 

*  They  we  dtTided  into  two  in  I%ania>p/ia»t. 

SIB.  VIII. — TOI,.    1.  * 
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that  nearly  reaches  the  jugal.  The  "  oa  nncinatum  "  is  well 
developed  and  nearly  reaches  the  palatine.  The  squamosal 
has  a  much  longer  fonrardly  directed  process  than  in  Eudy- 
Homu,  in  this  character  approaching  Scyihropt,  which  does 
Dot,  however,  as  I  interpret  its  structure,  belong  to  the  same 
anbEamily  of  Cuckoos. 


Kg.  34. 


Skull  of  Pyniocentor  etMentit  (nst  me),  Tsntnl  upect. 


One  of  the  most  salient  points  of  difference  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  various  genera  of  Cuckoos  concerns  the  form  of 
the  palatines.  PbrenicophatB  and  Rhinococcyx  (fig.  26,  p.  212) 
(which  arc  really  hardly  separable  generically)  stand  midway 
atmcturally,  if  not  phylogenetically,  between  Carpoeoccyx 
and  Eudynamit ;  the  palatine  ridges  come  into  contact  for  a 
very  short  space  posteriorly.  It  may  be  observed  also  that 
the  rudiments  of  basipterygoid  processes  arc  fairly  marked, 
but  the  pterygoids  are  not  bowed  inwards. 

Scythropi,  as  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  2K,  p.  211) 
shows,  has  been  developed  from  some  such  grouod-form  as 
BvdynamU  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  last-named 
genus  the  palatine  ridges  are  bent  away  from  each  other, 
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approaching  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  In  Scytkrops,  con- 
trary to  what  we  find  in  P/itenicop/iaes,  it  is  the  anterior 
regions  of  the  ridges  which  come  into  contact.     It  may  be 


Skull  of  Scythropt  (nut.  M«e).  vciitml  napecl. 

1',  pnUtines :  B,  junction  of  pivlotines  (inleriorly. 
(From  P.  Z.  S.  ISflS,  p.  47,) 

further  remarked  that  the  postero-extemal  angles  of  the 
palatines  in  Scytkropa  arc  more  cut  away  than  in  Eudynamii, 
while  in  P/i<enicophaea  and  its  ally  the  form  of  the  angle  is 
intermediate  between  that  in  Eudi/namU  and  Carpococcy.r.  It 
is  apparently  easy,  therefore,  to  trace  the  modifications  of  the 
palate  through  the  aeries  of  genera  which  constitute  the  sub- 
families Phcenicophainte  and  Centropodinte  in  two  directions. 
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Tkldng  Endynamit  as  repreeentinfc  moet  nearly  the  basal 
form  not  only  of  the  subfamily  PhcenicopliuDe  but  also  of 
the  &mily  Cuculide,  the  variations  of  the  palate  exhibited 
by  other  genera  can  be  understood. 


Skull  of  Shmoeoceyx  eurmvttrk  (nat.  riie),  rentral  aspect. 


In  Ceniropu*  and  Pj/rrhocentor,  representatives  of  the 
Old-World  Centropodinai,  the  palatine  ridges  arc  widely 
separated  from  each  othcr^  as  in  BadifMemU,  and  only  just 
come  in  contact  posteriorly,  a  fact  most  marked  in  PyrrAO' 
eentoT.  Carpococcyx  may  be  regarded  as  showing  a  further 
development  of  this.  The  same  statement  holds  good  for 
the  New- World  CcntropodinR  ;  in  short,  iu  no  other  Cuckoo 
which  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  is  there  any 
extensive  abortion  of  the  inner  lamina  of  the  palatine  pos- 
teriorly, such  as  exists  in  the  Phmtiicophainte.  Moreover, 
the  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  this  [lart  uf  the  skull 
is  distinctive  of  the  Pha:nicophainic.  This  is  possibly  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  primitive  position  among 
the  Cuckoos  of  that  subfamily,  a  view  which  is  accepted  by 
Furbriuger. 

Verlebrai  eohmn. — There  arc   14  cervical  rertebrc,  of 
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which  only  the  last  two  bear  ribs.  The  atlas  is  perforated 
for  the  odontoid  process^  not  notched,  as  in  Scyihrops  and 
Eudynamis.  There  is  no  catapophysial  canal  formed^  in  which 
respect  the  genus  agrees  with  Scyihrops  and  Eudynamis; 
also^  as  in  both  these  genera,  the  single  median  hypapophysis 
is  first  developed  upon  the  10th  vertebra.  Five  ribs  reach  the 
sternum^  there  being  thus  one  more  than  in  Eudynamis  and 
Scyihrops.  In  addition^  there  is  a  tiny  remnant  of  an  eighth 
rib  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh^  of  which  still 
more  minute  vestiges  occur  in  Scyihrops.  The  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  as  in  the  two  genera  with  which  I  am  comparing 
Carpococcyx,  is  fused  with  the  sacral  series.  But  in  Carpo^ 
coccyx,  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  Eudynamis  and  Scyihrops, 
the  last  median  hypapophysis  is  on  the  second  dorsal  vertebra ; 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  genera  it  is  upon  the  first. 

The  vertebral  column  and  ribs  therefore  of  Carpococcyx 
distinguish  it  from  Scyihrops  and  Eudynamis,  which  are 
naturally  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 

Slemum. — ^The  sternum  is  marked  on  either  side  by  a 
shallow  notch,  as  in  Scyihrops,  but  the  bone  is  not  so  much 
wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  as  is  the  case  with  Scyihrops. 
The  notches  are  a  trifle  deeper  than  in  Scyihrops,  but  not  so 
deep  as  in  Eudynamis,  where,  however,  there  is,  as  in  Carpo- 
coccyx,  no  marked  widening  of  the  sternum  posteriorly. 

Hind  limb. — ^The  proportions  of  the  several  segments  of 
this  limb  naturally  distinguish  the  ground-living  Carpococcyx 
from  its  arboreal  allies.  I  append  a  few  measurements 
(in  millim.),  among  which  I  also  include  those  of  the  hind 
limb  of  the  '•'  Road-runner,^'  Geococcyx. 

Length  of  Length  of        Length  of 

femur.  tibia.  metatarsus. 

Carpococcyx    G4  111  84 

Oeococcyx   48  66  60 

Scyihrops    68  77  44 

Eudynamis 38  61  29 

Saurothera 38  63  3;i 

Diplopterus    29  42  32 

Ouira 39  00  40 

Piaya 40  66  86 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  these  measurements  that  Carpo^ 
coccyx  has  the  most  modified  hind  limb  of  any  of  the 
genera  with  which  I  deal.  The  tarso-metatarsus  is  relatively 
longer  in  this  than  in  the  remaining  genera. 

It  is  dear  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  anatomy  of 
Carpococcyx  that  the  genus  is  a  member  of  that  division  of 
the  family  which  appears  to  me  to  form  a  perfectly  natural 
snb&mily*,  and  may  be  thus  characterized: — 

Syrinx  bronchial.  Ventral  feather-tracts  bifurcate. 
Muscle-formula  ABXY  + . 

This  family  I  term  CENTROPODiNiC^  and  it  has  repre- 
sentatives both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World. 

The  two  remaining  subfamilies  of  the  Cuculidse  may  be 
correspondingly  defined  thus : — 

Phsnicophaina. — Syrinx  tracheo-bronchial.  Ventral 
feather-tracts  bifurcate.     Muscle-formula  ABXY  + . 

CucuLiNA. — Syrinx  tracheo-bronchial.  Ventral  feather- 
tracts  not  bifurcate.     Muscle-formula  AXY  + . 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
genus  Carpococcyx  for  comparison  with  other  Cuckoos  : — 

Genus  Carpococcyx, — Rectrices  10;  remiges  18.  Eu- 
taxial.  No  dorsal  apterion .  Each  half  of  ventral  tract 
ending  in  two  separate  uniscrial  tracts^  which  do  not 
reunite.  Small  intestine  24  inches;  cseca  3  inches. 
Large  intestine  2  inches.  Right  lobe  of  liver  >  left. 
Gall-bladder  large.  Syrinx  bronchial^  with  anterior 
bronchial  rings  complete.  Muscle-formula  of  leg 
ABXY  + .  Cervical  vertebrae  14  ;  atlas  perforated  for 
odontoid  process.  Ribs  2r  +  5R  +  r.  No  rudiments 
of  basiptcrygoid  proce»ses  in  skull ;  pterygoids 
straight;  ridges  on  palatines  in  contact  posteriorly. 
Nares  impervious,  not  divided  into  two. 

•  P.  Z.  S.  Ib66,  p.  187. 
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XXr. — On  the  Bird*  observed  during  a  Second  Zoological 

Expedition  to  the  Gran  Chaco.  By  J.  Orahau  Kerr. 
In  'The  Ibis'  for  1893*  I  (mblished  an  account  of  the 
avifauna  of  the  region  of  the  Gran  Cliaco  traversed  by  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  River  Pilcomayo.  Spending,  as  I  did 
during  the  Pilcomayo  Expedition,  practically  the  whole  of 
my  time  in  hunting  and  collecting,  for  the  most  part  in 
company  with  §maU  parties  of  Toba  Indians,  I  was  enable<l 
to  compile  a  fairly  complete  Hat  of  the  birds.  I  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Gran  Cliaco  again;  this 
time,  however,  some  200  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  The  object  of  my  second  expedition  having  been 
the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  piece  of  zoological  research 
— an  investigation  into  the  breeding- habits  and  embryology 
of  the  South-American  Lnng-fish,  LejAdosiren  parado.va — I 
thought  it  necessary  to  eoucentrate  my  energies  upon  the 
solution  of  the  special  problem  which  1  had  set  myself,  and 
I  therefore  made  no  attempt  to  amass  general  collections. 
As,  however,  the  particular  part  of  the  Grun  Chaco  in  which 
ray  investigations  were  carried  on  has  not  hitherto,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  visited  by  any  ornithologist,  it  may  be 
useful  to  olher  workers  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
district,  coupled  with  a  list  of  the  birds  definitely  identified, 
which  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete — especially  as 
regards  the  smaller  and  leas  conspiciious  Passerea. 

Leaving  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  September 
24th,  189fi,  I  and  my  companion,  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgctt  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  steamer  to  Villa  Concepcion,  which 
town  was  selected  as  our  base.  Here  we  spent  three  weeks 
completing  our  preparations  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
missionary  friend,  who  was  to  be  our  guide  into  the  interior 
of  the  Chaco.  At  Villa  Concepcion  the  River  Paraguay  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  a  low-lying,  brush-covered 
island  several  miles  in  length.  Beyond  the  western  of 
these  two  channels  lies  typical  Chaco  country — open  [lalm- 
dotted  savannah,  varied  by  patches  of  dense  forest.     On  the 

•  "  Ou  thu  Avifauiiu  of  the  Lower  I'ilcomayo,"  Ibic,  ltt»2,  p.  120. 
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Paraguayan  or  eastern  bank^  just  above  the  town,  is  a 
large  laguna,  covered  in  places  with  a  floating  growth  of 
beautiful  blue-flowered  Pontederia,  amongst  which  was 
always  to  be  found  a  little  flock  of  "  Ja9anas ''  ( Parra 
jacana).  Flitting  along  near  the  margin,  specimens  of  three 
diflcrent  species  of  Kingfishers  were  frequently  observed 
{Ceryle    tarquaia,   C   amazona,   and    C.   americapia),    and 

Fig.  27. 


Paet  op  tuk  Gban  Cuaco, 
showing  the  approximate  potfitiun  of  Waikthlatingmayalwa. 

perched  on  some  branch  overhanging  the  water  might  be 
seen  here  and  there  a  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  vigua)^ 
while  on  the  ground  sloping  down  to  its  edge  one  of  the 
commonest  birds  was  the  little  black-and-white  FlwficoU 
MlbiventrU,  occurring  singly  or  in  pairs.    The  other  most 
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noticeable  species  about  the  laguim  were  the  Chaji  (Ckauna 
crittata),  Ducks  (Dendrocycna  fulva)  in  flocks,  Ibises  [Thr- 
risticiu  melanoph)  also  in  occasional  Hocks,  Lapwings 
{Beloaoptenia  cayennensis) ,  antl  Herons,  of  which  Ardra 
cocoi  was  tlie  most  common.  Syrit/mit  sibilalrix  was  ob- 
served at  times,  and  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  tlic  Tocn 
Toucan  (H/iam/thaaloa  toco),  of  wbicb  small  compaDio?!  were 
often  noticed  Hylug  across  from  one  piece  of  woodland  to 
another. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  river  the  country  was  typical 
Chaco  savannah,  while  upon  the  very  margin,  jnst  opposite 
Concepcion,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  "  montc  "  or  wood, 
in  which  the  most  striking  birds  were  the  Blue  Jays  {Cyano- 
corax  chryaops  and  C.  oeruleus).  Hanging  from  the  trees 
were  many  nests  of  Amblyccrcua  aolitarms  and  Casaicua 
albiroatria,  those  of  the  former  being  larger  and  formed 
of  brown  fibres,  those  of  the  latter  smaller  and  of  finer 
black  fibres,  lu  passing  I  may  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
characteristic  mammalian  inhabitimts :  Agoutis  were  fre- 
quently seen,  and  two  species  of  Opossum  were  fairly 
plentiful  {Didelphya  axarm  and  D.  craaaicaudala).  By  the 
river-margina  the  Carpiiicho  {^Hydrochtsrua  capybara)  was 
common,  and  occasionally  we  saw  lui  Otter  (probably  either 
Lulra  branliensis  or  L.  paranemta).  The  water  close  to 
the  Chaco  shore  was  shallow,  aud  here  the  ludians  speared 
the  dreaded  Sting-ray  {Tiettitira  dumerili).  On  the  low- 
lying  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  birds  were  plentiful, 
amongst  which  Ground- Warblers  (Geothlypia  velata],  Sal- 
tators,  Finches  (SpermophUa  paluslria,  Faroaria  capilata), 
Oven-birds  (^Furnariua  rufita),  and  Bush-Shrikes  {Thamno- 
philta  radialua)  were  perhaps  the  most  common. 

On  the  evening  of  October  20th  we  embarked  upon  a  small 
steamer,  with  our  horses  and  stores  in  a  lighter  lathed  aloug- 
side,  and  started  up  stream  for  Carayfi  Vuelta,  In  the  trees 
overhanging  the  river  were  many  Cormorants,  and  in  simitar 
positions  the  Darter  (Plotua  anhinga)  wua  abundant,  sitting 
for  the  most  part  on  somo  dead  tree  with  its  wings  half 
expanded.  We  also  saw  a  few  Muscovy  Ducks  (Cairina 
motchala),  an  occasional  Trogon  (7'rogoii  aitrucura),   and. 
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standing  motionless  on  a  sandbank,  one  or  two  Jabirus 
(Mycteria  americana). 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o^clock,  we  arrived  at  Carayi 
Vuelta,  an  Estancia  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aquidaban. 
A  day  was  spent  there  loading  up  the  bullock-carts  and 
making  other  preparations,  and  finally,  on  Oct.  23rd,  we 
started  off  on  our  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  Chaco. 

The  track  towards  Waikthlatingmayalwa,  the  mission 
station  whither  we  were  bound,  lay  roughly  in  a  S.W. 
direction.  At  one  time  it  would  traverse  an  apparently 
limitless  palm-dotted  savannah,  again  it  would  wind  in  and 
out  along  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  dense  monte,  and  anon 
skirt  by  the  edge  of  a  swamp  choked  with  rich  green  vege- 
tation. The  first  rains  were  already  past,  and  much  of  the 
open  plain  was  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water,  so  that 
travelling  was  very  laborious.  From  this  cause  and  from 
the  intense  heat,  which  caused  the  animals  to  be  utterly 
exhausted  after  a  three  or  four  hours'  journey,  our  progress 
was  so  slow  that  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  arrive  at  the 
haunts  of  Lepidoriren  too  late,  and  find  that  the  fish  had 
already  spawned.  As  the  thought  of  this,  meaning  the  loss  of 
a  whole  year,  was  quite  intolerable,  I  decided  to  push  ahead 
of  the  carts  by  forced  marches.  Accordingly  Mr.  Budgett 
and  I,  taking  spare  horses  and  carrying  nothing  in  the  way 
of  impedimenta  beyond  our  arms  and  what  wc  could  com- 
fortably convey  on  our  saddles,  left  the  rest  of  the  party  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  accompanied  by  an  Indian 
guide ;  and  ailcr  two  and  a  half  days'  journey,  uneventful 
though  somewhat  tiring,  and  rendered  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  me  by  a  slight  return  of  low  fever,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  drawing  rein  at  our  destination.  Here  we 
were  most  hospitably  received  by  a  second  local  missionary, 
Mr.  Andrew  Pride,  and  at  once  settled  down  to  work,  chafing 
somewhat  at  the  absence  of  the  carts  with  our  baggage,  which 
did  not  arrive  till  eight  days  later. 

Waikthlatingmayalwa  (lit.  ''the  place  where  the  people 
about  to  encamp  found  a  Tortoise  'Oi  where  I  established  my 
laboratory  for  the  work  upon  Lepidonrem,  and  the  locality 
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near  which  most  of  the  birds  meutioQcd  hereafter  were 
observfid,  is  a  favourite  fishing-statiuu  of  the  "Paiaiaptil"  or 
'  Black-food"  division  of  the  Leugiia  Indians.  Situated  on 
an  almoitt  imperceptible  elevation  which  rises  some  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  the  settlement 
is  surrounded  by  country  typical  of  the  interior  of  the  Gran 
Chaco.  To  the  northward  is  a  grassy  flat,  dotted  with  the 
characteristic  fan-palms  {Copernida  ceri/era)  and  varied  by 
islands  of  dense  dicotyledonous  forest  or  "  monte,"  To  the 
south,  east,  aud  west  stretches  the  great  swamp.  Looking 
across  to  the  south-westward  it  sceras  like  a  great  meadow, 
a  line  of  palm-tops  on  the  distant  horizon  marking  its 
farther  edge.  Here  and  there  appears  an  isolated  clump  of 
palm-trees  indicating  the  position  of  an  island.  To  the 
north-west  and  south-east  it  stretches  away  for  an  unknown 
distance,  winding  hither  aud  thither  over  the  Chaco  plain 
like  a  great  stream.  In  the  swamp  there  is  but  little  open 
water ;  it  is  mostly  choked  up  by  the  dense  growth  of  a  tall 
Papyrug-Wke  rush  aud  by  coarse  swamp-grass  bound  to- 
I  gether  by  Couvotvulaceous  and  Asclepiadaceous  creepers. 
I  The  deeper  parts,  through  which  a  sluggish  stream  meanders, 
are  marked  by  the  soft  green  colour  of  the  big  leaves  of 
the  Thalia  or  "Peguaho"  as  it  is  called  in  Uuarani. 
Where  there  does  happen  to  be  a  piece  of  water  free  from 
the  larger  vegetation  its  surface  is  covered  by  an  unbrukcn 
moss  of  doatiug  plants,  especially  Pistia  and  AzoUa,  upon 
which  we  generally  found  a  Hock  of  Ja^anas,  daintily  picking 
I  their  way  about,  aud  pausing  now  and  then  to  stretch 
I  their  beautiful  lemon-coloured  wings  vertically  upwards  and 
to  hold  them  motionless  in  tijat  position,  in  the  charming  way 
u  characteristic  of  this  bird.  Here  and  there,  especially 
I  during  the  rainy  season,  were  to  be  seen  a  small  flock  of  such 
I  Ducks  as  Cairiiia  moachata  or  Dendrocycna  viduaia,  with  a 
gle  individual  or  piiir  of  the  very  shy  Created  Duck  (Sarci- 
diornis  carunculata] .  The  swamp  furnishes  the  Indians  with 
their  chief  fishing-grounds.  The  Indian  fisherman  wades 
through  the  coarse  grass  with  a  long  and  slender  spear,  watch- 
ing for  the  tell-tale  quiver  of  the  vegetation  which  betrays  the 
presence  of  a  Lcpidosiren  underneath ;  or  he  makes  Ins  way 
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to  a  part  of  the  swamp  where  the  frequent  splashes  all  round 
tell  him  of  the  abundance  of  teleostean  fishes ;  there  he 
pulls  the  vegetation  aside  so  as  to  make  a  clear  pool  one  or 
two  yards  in  diameter^  throws  into  it  some  fragments  of  the 
big  AmpuUaria  to  serve  as  ground-bait^  and  then  proceeds 
to  angle  with  a  rude  fishing-rod^  baiting  his  hook  with  the 
muscular  foot  of  the  gasteropod.  By  the  latter  method  in 
particular  he  catches  two  species  of  Characinidae — Macrodon 
trahira  and  Erythrinus  unitaniatus.  These  species,  as 
also  Callichthys  asper,  C.  littoraiis,  and  Symbranchus  mar^ 
fnoratus,  form,  together  with  Lepidosiren,  the  main  fish- 
diet  of  the  Indians.  Sometimes  a  party  of  fishermen  are 
fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  large  Boa,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
also  very  good  eating.  The  Jacare,  probably  on  account  of 
the  denseness  of  the  vegetation^  seldom  wanders  into  the 
swamp^  though  it  occurs  in  the  sluggish  streams  into  which 
the  waters  drain.  After  the  rains  cease,  when  the  whole  of 
the  marsh  dries  up,  the  Jacare  retires  underground,  leaving 
only  a  tubular  channel  to  communicate  with  the  upper  air^ 
and  is  thus  able  to  survive  till  the  next  rainy  season,  in  the 
same  way  as  do  Lepidosiren,  Symbranchus,  and  AmpuUaria. 
In  the  height  of  the  wet  season  the  swamp  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  fringe  of  more  or  less  open  water.  Here,  where 
there  are  half-prostrate  palms  suitable  for  perches,  is  to  be 
heard  the  weird  drumming  sound  of  the  Brazilian  Cor- 
morant, large  numbers  of  these  birds  congregating  to  feed 
upon  the  fish-fry.  As  the  visitor  passes  beyond  the  water's 
edge,  if  the  ground  is  bare,  he  will  probably  disturb  a  flock 
of  five  or  six  Nacundd  Goatsuckers  {l^odager  nacunda),  which 
lie  until  he  is  quite  close  to  them  and  then  rise  uttering  a 
soft  cry,  to  flit  away  a  little  distance  and  then  alight  again, 
vanishing  from  view  as  if  by  magic  the  moment  they  touch 
the  earth. 

Beyond  the  margin  of  the  swamp  is  the  palmar,  that  type 
of  scenery  so  characteristic  of  the  Chaco — a  wide-spreading 
savannah  covered  with  dense  coarse  grass  and  dotted  with 
fan-palms  (Copernicia  ceriftrra).  Here  and  there  are  dead 
palm- stems  which,  when  erect,  form  the  nesting- places  of 
various  Ducks,  Parrots,  and  so  forth  and,  when  prostrate , 
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give  a  home  to  small  mammals  such  as  rats  and  mice^  and 
the  particularly  beautiful  and  conspicuous  little  mouse-like 
opossum  (Marmosa  pusilla).  In  the  latter  part  of  summer 
the  females  of  this  opossum  are  frequently  found  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  their  youug,  which  cling  to  the 
mother  up  till  the  time  that  they  arc  nearly  full-grown. 
In  the  open  palmar  bird-life  is  always  abundant — Icterids, 
Finches,  Woodpeckers,  and  Parrots  being  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  smaller  species.  Occasionally  a  troop  of 
Rheas  may  be  seen,  which  are,  however,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Chaco,  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  approach. 
The  cry  of  the  Chuna  {Cariama  cristata)  is  often  heard, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  sweet  plaintive 
call  of  Rhynchotus  rufescens  is  as  characteristic  a  sound 
here  as  it  is  far  south  on  the  Pampa.  A  conspicuous 
mammalian  inhabitant  of  the  palmar  is  the  Venadillo 
{Cariacus  campestris),  its  larger  relative  the  Cierbo  {Cariacus 
paludosus)  being  also  common,  but  frequenting  the  margins 
of  the  swamps. 

The  islands  of  monte  have  naturally  their  own  special 
fauna.  Of  birds  perhaps  the  most  noticeable,  by  reason  of 
their  harsh  cries,  are  the  Charata  [Ortalis  canicollis)  — 
whose  extraordinary  voice,  like  the  noise  of  an  enormous 
rattle,  heard  in  the  early  morning,  draws  an  answer  from  all 
the  other  montes  around — and  Aramus  scolapaceus.  We 
often  detected  the  presence  of  the  latter,  as  we  stealthily 
picked  our  way  along  the  margin  of  the  monte,  by  hearing 
the  continuous  splashing  sound  just  within  it,  the  bird  being 
busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  shells  of  the  large  gasteropod, 
Ampullaria,  which  constitutes  its  favourite  food  in  this 
region. 

Among  such  surroundings,  then,  is  situated  the  little 
collection  of  huts  called  Waikthlatingmayalwa,  and  here 
Mr.  Budgett  and  I  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season — in  October.  Until  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  kept 
busily  occupied  with  my  embryological  work,  but  from  that 
time  onwards  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  greatly 
increased  depth  of  the  swamp  waters.  The  whole  surround- 
ing  country  became  submerged,  and  we  remained  isolated 
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until  the  middle  of  February.  By  tliis  time  the  waters  had 
subsided  considerably,  and  we  were  able  to  make  a  start  for 
the  Riyer  Paraguay.  All  the  horses  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  mysterious  epidemic^  and  although  we  had  ox-carts  for  our 
impedimenta,  we  found  the  journey  most  trying.  During 
the  rainy  season  a  dense  mass  of  matted  v^etation  had 
grown  up  eyerywhere  over  the  submerged  ground,  through 
which  for  twelve  days'  journey  we  had  to  force  our  way. 
On  the  twelfth  day  we  crossed  a  tributary  of  the  Riacho 
Verde,  making  rafts  of  palm-trunks  for  our  baggage ;  and 
thence  onwards  to  the  Paraguay  the  country  was  dry  and 
waterless,  the  soil  parched  and  dry,  affording  the  greatest 
contrast  possible  to  the  flooded  country  we  had  been  passing 
through  before.  After  spending  some  weeks  in  the  interior 
of  Paraguay  we  returned  to  the  Chaco  and  made  a  second 
expedition  to  Waikthlatingmayalwa  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  dry-season  habits  of  the  Lepidosirens.  Most  of 
the  month  of  May  was  spent  in  this  work,  and  thereafter 
we  left  finally  for  the  south. 

In  the   appended  list  of   birds   I   indicate   the    locality 
Waikthlatingmayalwa  by  the  initial  \V. 

Fam.  I.  TuRDiD  Ji. 

1.  TuRDUs  LsucoMELAS  VieiU. 
W.,  Nov.  4,  1896. 

2.   TuRDUS  RCFIVENTRIS  Vicill. 

W.,  Oct.  81,  1896,  May  5,  1897.     Frequent. 

Fam.  II.  MusciCAPiDA. 

3.  PoLioPTiLA  DUMicoLA  (Yieill.). 
W.     Abundant  in  open  monte. 

Fam.  III.  Troglodytida. 

4.    DONACOBIUS  ATRICAPILLUS  (LiuU.). 

Ix'ngua,  HeyanXng, 

W.,  Nov.  4,  12, 13.  1896.     In  brush  by  edge  of  swamp. 
Iris  golden-yellow ;    bare  patch  of  skin  at  side  of  neck 
bright  orangc.yellow  ;  feet  haiel ;  bill  black. 
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Fam.  IV.  Mniotiltida. 

5.  Gbothlypis  vblata  (Vieill.). 
Villa  Concepcion  Island,  Oct.  6,  1896. 

Fam.  V.   ViRioNiDA?. 

6.  Cycloruis  sp.  inc. 

W.    In  monte,  Feb.  9,  1897. 

Fam.  VI.   HiRUNDtNiDAs. 

7.  Atticora  fucata  (Temm.). 

W.     Abundant,  Dec  1896,  Jan.  1897. 

Fam.  VII.   TANAORiDiB. 

8.  Euphonia  chlorotica  (Linn.). 
Lengua,  Setsip. 

W.,  Feb.  9, 1897. 

9.  Tanaora  sayaca  Linn. 

ViUa  Concepcion ;  W.,  Nov.  4,  1896. 
Specimens  all  very  cyanopterous. 

10.  Saltator  carulescens  Vieill. 
Villa  Concepcion ;  W. 

11.  Saltator  aurantiirostris  Vieill. 
W.,  Nov.  2,  1896. 

Fam.  VIII.   FRiNOiLLiDiB. 

12.  Spermophila  palustris  Barrows. 
Villa  Concepcion. 

13.  ZoNOTRicHiA  pileata  (Bodd.). 
Lengua,  Khntei, 

Villa  Concepcion ;  W.,  Nov.  1896. 

14.  PoospizA  melanoleuca  (D'Orb.  et  Lafr.). 
W.,  Jan.  1897.     Very  common  in  monte. 

15.  Ammodramus  manimbe  (Licht.). 
Cotumiculua  peruanus,  Arg.  Ornith.  I.  p.  60. 
W.     Common,  Jan.  1897. 
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16.    CoRYPH08PINOr8  CRI8TATU8  (6m.). 

Villa  Coucepcion,  Oct.  13,  1896 ;  W.,  Nov.  10,  1896. 

17.  Paroaria  capita ta  (D'Orb.  et  Lafr.). 
Villa  Concepcion,   common,    Oct.    1896;    W.,   Jan.    15, 
1897. 

Fam.  IX.   I  c  T  E  R I  D  .c. 

18.    CaSSICUS  ALBIR08TRI8  Vicill. 

Villa  Concepcion.    Common.     Nests  in  monte  on  west 
bank  of  river  (Oct.  5,  1896). 
W.,  Feb.  7,  1897.     Frequent. 

19.  Amblycercus  80LITARIU8  (Vicill.). 
Villa  Concepcion,  nesting   in    monte   on    west   bank   of 
Parnguay  River,  Oct.  7),  1896. 

20.  MOLOTHRUS  BONAR1EN818   (Cim.). 

W.     Ven'  common. 

21.  MoLOTHRUS    RADIUS  (Vicill.). 

W.     Abundant. 

22.  AoEL.eus  ruficapillus  Vieill. 

W.,  Nov.  5,  1896.     Common  about  edges  of  swamp. 

23.    LeISTEM  8CPERCILIARI8   (Rp.). 

Lengua,  Tuskaiye, 

W.,  Dec.  25,  1896,  Feb.  9,  May  6,  1897.    Occasional. 

2  k  Amblyrhamphus  uolosericecs  (Scop.). 
W.,  Nov.  1896,  Feb.  1897. 

Common  in  swamp  among)»t  the  Peguaho  (Thalia  sp.). 
IlaH  a  Ix^autiful  and  plaintive  whistle  of  two   notes,  the 
second  prolonged  and  lower  in  pitch — IlUhu. 

25.    ICTERVS   PYRRI10PTERU8  (Vicill.). 

W.,  Jan.  16,  1897.     Common. 

Fam.  X.   CoRv  i  d.«. 

26.  (^YANoroRAX  ciiRYsoPS  (Vicill.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  in  company  with  ('.  OBruleus  in  monte 
on  western  bank  of  river. 
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27.  Ctanocorax  CiSRULEUS  (Vieill.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  in  monte  on  western  bank  of  river, 
along  with  and  nearly  as  numerous  as  C.  chrysopa. 

W.,  Jan.  15, 21,  1897.  Flocks  of  seven  or  eight  in  monte 
round  station. 

Fam.  XI.  TYRANNiDiis. 

28.  TiBNioPTERA  NENOETA  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  near  Carayd  Vuelta,  Oct.  23 ;  W., 
Nov.  2.  Many  observed  sallying  from  the  top  twigs  of  treci 
after  the  manner  of  T.  irupero. 

29.   TilSNIOPTERA  DOMINICANA  (Vicill.). 

w. 

30.  TiGNioPTERA  IRUPERO  (Vieill.). 

In  palmar  on  west  bank  of  Paraguay  River  opposite  Villa 
Concepcion,  Nov.  1896. 

W.,  Oct.  31.  Nov.  2,  1897.  Many  along  with  T.  nengeta 
•allying  after  insects  from  the  top  twigs  of  trees. 

31.  Fluvicola  albiventris  (Spix). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  27;  a  good  many  by  the  water^ 
edge,  Sept.  28  :  very  common  about  Villa  Concepcion, 
occurring  singly  or  in  pairs  by  every  laguna.     W.,  Nov.  189(3. 

32.  Lichenops  perspicillata  (Cm.). 
W.,  May  7. 

33.  Maciietornis  rixosa  (Vieill.). 
W.,  Nov.  12. 

34.  Euscartiimus  maroaritaceiventer  (D^Orb.  et  Lafr.). 
W.,  Nov.   1896,  Jan.   1897.     Common  in  monte  round 

house. 

35.  Hapalocercus  flaviventris  (D^Orb.  et  Lafr.). 

W.,  Nov.  28.      A  specimen  shot  in  the  swamp  by  Mr 
Budgett. 

36.  PiTANGUs  BOLiviANUs  (Lafr.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.     Very  abundant.     W.,  Nov. 
1896. 
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87.  Pyrocephalu8  rubineus  (Bodd.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896 ;  W.,  Jan.  16,  1897. 

88.   MtIARCHUS  TYRANNULUS  (Mlill.). 

Lengua,  PUko. 
W.,  Feb.  9,  1897. 

89.  Empidonomus  aurantio-atro-cristatus  (D'Orb.  ct 
Lafr.)  ? 

Lengua,  Kispobdbd. 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  18,  1896. 

W.  This  Tyrant,  which  Mr.  Sclatcr  thinks  is  in  all 
probability  the  species  here  designated,  has  a  concealed  crest 
of  red  and  orange,  and  a  much  stronger  biU  than  Myiarckus 
tyrannulus, 

40.  MiLvuLUs  TYRANNus  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion,   Oct.   1896.      Very   common^   and   in 
small  flocks  of  up  to  15  individuals. 
W.,  Not.  1896. 

Fam.  XII.   Dendrocolaptida. 

41.    FURNARIUS  RUFUS  (Um.). 

Villa  Concepcion.     Very  common. 

W.     Very  abundant.     Building,  Nov.  2,  1896. 

42.  Synallaxis  frontalis,  Peli. 
W.,  Jan.  20,  1897. 

48.  Synallaxis  phryganophila  (Vieill.). 
W.     Common.     Building,  Nov.  1896. 

44.  Phacelodomus  striaticollis  (D'Orb.  et  Lafr.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous  species  there,  especially  noticeable  for  the  loud 
characteribtic  duet  of  the  male  and  female,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  familiar  bird-sounds,  as  well  as  for  its  huge  twig- 
built  nest,  which  we  constantly  came  across  in  the  open  scrub. 

W.,  Nov.  1896.     Building.     Very  common. 

46.  Xiphocolaptes  major  (Vieill.). 

Lengua,  Sidnd, 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.     In  monte  on  western  bank 
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of  the  River  Paraguay.      The  notes  of  this  bird  are  very 
characteristic. 
W.,  Nov.  1896. 

46.  PiCOLAPTES  ANGU8TIR08TRIS  (Vielll.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.  Very  common  in  monte  on 
western  bank  of  the  river. 

W.,  Nov.  1896.     Very  common. 

47.  XiPHOHBYNCHUS  LAFRESNAYANUS  (D'Orb.). 

Lengua,  Yatebithye. 
W.,  Nov.  2. 

Fam.  XIII.    FoRMicARiiDJB. 

48.  Thamnophilus  major,  Vieill. 
Lengua,  Salu. 

W.,  Jan.  16,  1897.     In  monte;  common. 

The  "  song  '^  is  very  characteristic — a  series  of  sharp  notes 
in  falling  inflexion,  becoming  more  and  more  rapidly 
repeated  till  they  pass  into  a  trill,  and  ending  up  with  a 
cry  somewhat  like  that  of  a  cat. 

49.  Thamnophilus  radiatus  (Vieill.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.  Amongst  brush  on  island 
opposite  the  town. 

50.  FORMICIVORA    STRIOILATA    (MrX.)   ;      Scl.    B.  M.  C.    B. 

XV.  p.  251. 

Lengua,  KeyUk, 

W.y  Feb.  2,  1897,  $  .     Amongst  low  bushes  in  monte. 

The  Lenguas  believe  that  the  cry  of  this  bird  sets  their 
shelters  and  blankets  on  fire. 

[This  fine  Ant-Thrush  has  not  been  previously  recorded 
so  far  south.  Mr.  Kerr  brought  home  a  single  female 
specimen. — P.  L.  S.] 

Fam.  XIV.    Caprimuloidjb. 

51.  PODAOER  NACUNDA  f Vieill.). 

W.,  Dec.  10,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  11.  Frequent  in  small  flocks 
of  five  or  six  individuals.     During  the  day  they  lie  close  on 
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the  bare  ground  by  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  riaing  on  the 
approach  of  an  intruder  with  a  soft  cry. 

52.  Chordiles  viroinianus  (Gm.). 
W.,  Jan.  16.     (Irides  dark  brown.)     Frequent  in  monte ; 
li^  close  on  branches  of  trees. 

Fam.  XV.   Pic  idjb. 

58.  CoLAPTEs  AORicoLA  (Malh.) . 

Villa  Concepcion.     Palmar  in  Chaco  opposite  Waikthala- 
tingmayalwa,  Dec.  10. 

64.   LeUCONBRPES  CANDIDUS  (Otto). 

Melanerpes  candidus  Harg.  B.  M.  C.  B.  xviii.  p.  M8. 
W.,  Oct.  81^  Nov.  6.     Singly  or  in  small  parties  of  three 
or  four. 

55.  Melanerpes  CACTORUM  ^D'Orb.  et  Laf r.) . 
Picu$  cactorum,  Arg.  Oruith.  ii.  p.  19. 

W.,  Nov.  4. 

56.  Celeus  kerri  Harg. 

W.,  Jan.  15.     Obtained  on  several  occasions. 

57.  Campepuilus  boijli  (Wagl.). 

Campophilus  leucopogon  Harg.  B.  M.  O.  B.  xviii.  p.  466. 
W.,  Oct.  81,  Nov.  11,  May  5.     Frequent. 

Fam.  XVI.   Alcedinidjb. 

58.  Ceryle  torquata  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  27 ^  28.     Common. 
W.,  Jan.  1897. 

59.  Ceryle  amazona  (Lath.). 
Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  28. 

60.  Ceryle  americana  (Um.). 
Villa  Couce|K:ion,  Sept.  28. 

Not  quite  so  common  at  Coucc|)cion  as  the  preceding  two 
species. 

Fam.  XVll.   Trouon  i  djb. 

61.  Trooo.n  surucura  Vieill. 
CarayA  VuelU,  Oct.  22. 
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Fam.  XVITI.   Cuculida. 

62.  Coccrzus  AMER1CANU8  (Linn.). 

W.     Common  in  open  monte,  Nov.^  Jan. 

68.  DiPLOPTBRus  NAVIU8  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion.  Cry  very  often  heard  in  the  Chaeo 
opposite  the  town.     Oct. 

64.  Crotophaoa  major  Gm. 
Villa  Concepcion. 

65.  Crotophaoa  ani  Linn. 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.     Very  abundant. 
W.,  Nov.  1896. 

66.  GuiRA  PiRiRiGUA  (Vieill.). 

Guira  guira  Shelley,  B.  M.  C.  B.  xix.  p.  438. 
Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.     Common. 
W.,  Nov.  1896. 

Fam.  XIX.   RhamphastidjB. 

67.  Rhamphastos  toco  MUll. 

Villa  Concepcion,  flock  of  five,  Sept.  28;  near  Riacho 
Verde,  Oct.  25. 

Fam.  XX.   Psittacidjb. 

68.  Ara  AURIC0LLI8  (Cass.). 

Macaws  apparently  belonging  to  this  species  were  observed 
on  several  occasions  near  the  Riacho  Verde,  but  I  was  unable 
to  get  within  shot. 

69.  CONURUS  ACUTICAUDATUS  (Vicill.). 

W.,  Nov.  4. 

70.  CoNURUS  KENDAT  (Vicill.). 

Near  Caray&  Vuelta,  Oct.  23;  Oct.  26,  common  near 
Riacho  Verde. 

W.,  Nov.  1896.     Very  common  in  large  flocks. 

71.  Brotogerts  chiriri  (Vieill.)  (?). 

Lengua,  Yatupkdstk. 

W.,  Jan.  14. 

I  shot  a  single  specimen  of  a  small  Parrot  with  a  yellow 
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patch  on  the  wing-coTerta,  apparently  belonging  to  thia 
species,  but  it  was  unfortunately  lost  and  I  am  unable  now 
to  identify  it  with  certainty. 

72.    BOLBORUYNCHUS  MONACHUS   (Bodd.). 

W.,  Oct.  81. 

78.  CnaYsoTis  mbtiva  (Linn.). 

Numerous,  S.  Pedro,  Sept.  25.  Villa  Concepcion.  W. ; 
common. 

74.    PlONUS  MAXIMILIANI   (Kuhl). 

Near  W.,  Feb.  28. 

Fam.  XXI.  B  u  b  o  n  i  d  jb. 

75.  Spbottto  cunicularia  (MoL). 

I  obtained  a  specimen  at  Waikthlatingmayalwa,  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen  so  far  north  on  the  Chaco  side  of  the 
River  Paraguay,  though  this  species  is  quite  common  on  the 
eastern  or  Paraguayan  side. 

76.  Bubo  vibginianus  (Om.). 

W.,  Nov.  18.     Occasional.     Favourite  food  grasshoppers. 

Fam.  XXII.  Falconidjb. 

77.  OsBANOAiiTUS  MBLANOLEUCUS  (Vicill.). 

W.,  Jan.  1897.     Occasionally  seen  soaring. 

78.  BUSABILLUS  NIOBICOLLIS  (Lath.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  on  Riaclio  Negro,  Oct.  9,  1896. 

79.  POLYBOBUS  THABUS  (Mol.). 

Villa  Concepcion  ;  CarayA  Vuelta,  Oct  23.  W.  \erj 
common. 

Fam.  XXIII.  Cathartidjb. 

80.  Cathartes  aura  (Linn.). 
Villa  Concepcion. 

W.  Less  common  than  C.  atraiuM  and  much  more  solitary 
in  habits.     Large  numbers  seen  on  Feb.  28th. 
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81.  Catuartbs  ATRATU8  (Bartram). 
Villa  Concepcion ;  W.     Very  abundant. 

Fam.  XXIV.  Phalacrocoracidjb. 

82.  Phalacrocorax  brasilianus  (Gm.). 
Phalacrocorax  vigua  Grants  B.  M.  C.  B.  xxvi.  p.  378. 
Villa  Concepcion^  Sept.  27.    Very  many  on  Riacho  Verde, 

Feb.  25. 

W.  Very  common  in  the  wet  season  about  open  water 
at  the  edge  of  swamps  ;  the  birds  sit  on  palms  or  palm- 
stumps  on  the  watch  for  fishes.  When  disturbed  they  will 
fly  round  and  round  at  a  small  elevation,  and  it  is  a  favourite 
sport  with  the  Lenguos  to  try  to  bring  them  down  by 
whirling  a  stout  stick  some  two  feet  long  amongst  them 
as  they  pass. 

Fam.  XXV.  Plotidjb. 

83.  Plotus  anhinoa  Linn. 
Villa  Concepcion. 

Very  common  on  Rio  Paraguay,  Oct.  1896.  Perches  at 
nightfall  on  tall  trees.  During  the  day  seen  swimming  or 
resting  on  dead  trees  by  the  water's  edge.  Often  disappears 
beneath  the  surface  for  some  time.  On  trees  it  will  sit  with 
the  wings  half  spread  out  as  if  sunning  itself. 

Fam.  XXVI.  A  r  d  e  i  d  a. 

84.  Ardea  cocoi  Linn. 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  28.     Common.     W. 

85.  Ardea  eoretta  (Wils.). 

Villa  Concepcion  :  flock,  Oct  10.  W.,  Dec.  16,  several ; 
flock,  Dec.  30.     Near  W.,  Feb.  16. 

On  Feb.  25th,  when  passing  a  tributary  of  the  Riacho 
Verde,  we  found  an  enormous  assemblage  of  Herons  con- 
taining several  hundreds  of  individuals,  and  amongst  them 
this  species  was  the  most  numerous. 

86.  Ardea  candidissima  (Gm.). 

W.,  Dec  1,  Dec.  16.     Riacho  Verde,  Feb.  25. 
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87.  Cancroma  cochliaria  Liun. 

The  head  of  this  bird  was  occasionally  seen  amongst  the 
objects  carried  by  the  Indians  in  their  small  network  bags. 

88.  Syhigma  sibilatrix  (Temm.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  27,  28 ;  W.,  Jan.  18. 

89.  PiLERODIUS  PILEATUS  (Bodd.). 

Pihrodius  pileatus  Sliarpe^  B.  M.  C.  B.  xxvi.  p.  171. 
A  white  Ilerou  with  dark  cap,  apparently  Ijelonging  to 
this  species,  was  seen  about  the  Riacho  Verde. 

90.  TlORISOMA  MARMOKATUM    (Vicill.). 

Riacho  Verde,  Feb.  25. 

91.  ArDBTTA  BRTTIIROMKLAS  (VicilI.). 

W.,  Dec.  30. 

Fam.  XXVII.  Ciconiida. 

92.  EUXENURA  MAOUARI   (Om.). 

W.,  Nov. 

93.  Mycteria  AMERICANA  Linn. 

Carayii  Vuelta,  Oct.  22;  W.,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  16,  flock. 

Large  flock  at  Riacho  Verde,  Feb.  25. 

9  k  Tantalus  loculator  Linn. 

On  journey,  Feb.  28,  many;  W.,  large  flock,  Feb.  8, 1897. 

Fam.  XXVIII.  Plataleidjb. 

95.  Thbristicus  melanopis  (Gm.). 
TkeriitieuM  caudatuM^  Arg.  Omith.  ii.  p.  110. 
TkeritticuM  melanopis  Salvad.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  511. 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  30,  a  flock ;  Chaco,  near  Carayii 
Vuelta,  many,  Oct.  23 ;  many  between  Carayii  Vuelta  and 
Hiacho  Verde,  Oct.  25  ;  near  W.,  Oct.  29 ;  flock  of  20, 
Nov.  3;  many  feeding  in  camp,  Dec.  16. 

W.,  common  in  small  flocks. 

96.  Harpiprion  cjerulbscens  (Vicill.). 
W.,  Nov.  21,  Dec.  1.     Frequent. 

97.  Phimosus  inpumcatus  (Licht.). 
Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896. 

W.,  single  individuals  occasionally  seen. 
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98.  Plegadis  ouarauna  (Linn.). 
Near  W.,  Oct.  29. 

99.  Ajaja  rosea  Reichcnb. 

Villa  Concepcion^  Oct.  9.     Flock ;  also  singly. 

Fam.  XXIX.   Palamedeida. 

100.    ChaUNA  CRISTATA  (Sw.). 

Chauna  chavaria,  Arg.  Ornith.  ii.  p.  119. 
Villa  Concepcion,  a  pair,  Oct.  10. 
W.,  Nov.  4.     Occasional  pairs  seen. 

Fam.  XXX.   A  n  a  t  i  d  .«. 

101.  Cairina  moschata  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion  ;  Caraya  Vuelta,  Oct.  21 ;  Riacho  Verde, 
Oct.  27.  Near  W.,  Oct.  29.  W.,  many  in  swamp,  Oct.  80; 
Dec.  1,  many. 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.     Abundant,  singly  and  in  pairs. 

W.  Very  common,  the  most  abundant  Duck  except 
Dendrocycna  viduata. 

102.  Sarcidiornis  carunculata  (Illig.)* 
W.,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  10. 

Frequently  seen  about  the  margins  of  the  swamp,  singly 
and  in  pairs.     Extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  approach. 

103.  Dendrocycna  viduata  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion.  Oct.  27,  Riacho  Verde.  Near  W., 
Oct.  29. 

W.  Abundant.  This  species  was  the  most  common 
Duck  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waikthlatingmayalwa.  It 
breeds  in  hollow  palm-trees,  the  nest  being  of  decayed  wood, 
lined  with  down. 

104.  Dendrocycna  ruLVA  (6m.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  large  flock,  Sept.  80;  flock,  Oct.  10. 
W.,  Nov.  27.     Frequent. 

105.    QUERQUEDULA  BRASILIENSI8  (Gm.). 

Villa  Concepcion ;  near  W.,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  2,  Jan.  14. 
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106.    QUERQUKDULA  TORQUATA   (VieilL). 

W.,  Nov.  21,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  16.     Frequent. 

107.  Metopiana  PEP08ACA  (Vieill.). 
W.,  Dec.  16,  a  pair. 

A  few  during  the  latter  part  of  January.  Mr.  Pride  found 
them  much  more  abundant  several  days'  journey  to  the 
westward. 

Fam.  XXXI.  Columbidjb. 

108.  CoLUMBA  PiCAZURo  Tcmm. 

W.,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  30,  Jan.  16.     Very  common. 

109.  Zenaida  maculata  (Vieill.). 
Villa  Conccpcion,  Oct.  13,  1896. 
W.,  Nov.  2,  Jan.  3.    Common. 

110.  CoLUMBULA  Picui  (Tcmm.). 
W.     Very  abundant. 

111.  Chamapelia  TALPACOTI  (Tcmm.). 
W.,  Nov.  11.     Abundant. 

Fam.  XXXII.   CracidjB. 

112.  Ortalis  canicollis  (Wagl.). 

Villa  Concepcion  ;  near  Carayii  Vuelta,  Oct.  28,  Oct.  25. 
W.     Common  in  the  monte. 

Fam.  XXXIII.  Rallidji. 

113.  Aramidbs  ypacaha  (VieilL). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Oct.  1896.     Cries  frequently  heard  on 
both  banks  of  the  Paraguay. 
W.     Occasionally  heard. 

Fam.  XXXIV.   Aramiojb. 

114.  Aramus  scolopaceus  (Om.). 
Lengua,  Kdlu. 

W.,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  I.     Very  many  observed.     Many,  W., 
Dec.  80,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  2. 
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W.  Very  frequent.  In  the  morning  the  birds  utter 
loud  cries,  answering  one  another  from  neighbouring  tree- 
tops.  The  harshness  of  the  sound  gives  rise  to  a  curious 
custom  amongst  the  natives.  A  Lengua  will  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  K51u  within  some  time  of  his  wife's  confinement ; 
his  doing  so  would  cause  the  young  child  to  cry  all  night. 
Nests  amongst  the  coarse  grass  of  the  swamp.  The  young 
bird  is  Rail-like  in  appearance,  with  uniform  dark-brown 
down. 

Fam.  XXXV.   C  a  r  i  a  m  i  d  a. 

115.  Cariama  cRisTATA  (Liun.). 
Lengua^  TumumhU, 

W.,  Dec.  13  ;  near  W.,  Feb.  16. 

Cries  frequently  heard  in  the  camp  ;  the  bird  itself 
occasionally  seen  in  bare  open  spaces,  running  hurriedly 
away.     At  night  roosts  in  trees.     The  favourite  food  consists 

of  frogs. 

Fam.  XXXVI.   P  a  r  r  i  d  jb. 

116.  Parra  JACANA  (Linn.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  28.  Very  common  on  the 
lagunas. 

W.  Common  in  patches  of  open  water  in  the  swamp, 
feeding  on  the  floating  carpet  of  Pistia  and  Azolla, 

Fam.  XXXVII.     CHARADRlIDiS. 

117.  Vanellus  cayennensis  (Om.). 

Villa  Concepcion,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  10.     Very  common. 
W.,  Dec.  10.     Common. 

118.  Charadrius  DOMiNicus  MUller. 
W.,  Nov.  21. 

119.  iEoiALiTis  coLLARis  (ViciU.). 
W.     Occasional. 

120.    HlMANTOPUS  BRAS1LIBNSI8  Vieill. 

W.,  Jan. 
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Faro.  XXXVIII.   Scolopacidjb. 

121.  TOTANUS  MELANOLEUCUS  (6m.). 

W.,  Nov.  21. 

122.  ACTITURUS  BARTRAMIU8   (WilsOn). 

W.,  Nov.  27. 

123.  Rhynciiaa  8BMICOLLAR18  (Vieill.). 
Lengua^  Waikyi  askuk  (=  cow  beast). 
W.,  Jan.     Frequent. 

Fam.  XXXIX.    L  a  r  i  d  a. 

124.  Rhynchops  iNTERCEDENs  Saunders. 
Rhynchops  melanura,  Arg.  Omith.  ii.  p.  193. 
Rhynchops  intercedens  Saund.  B.  M.  C.  B.  xxv.  p.  155. 
W.,  Nov.  1896. 

One  specimen  was  shot  at  Waiktfalatingraayalwa.     I  had 
never  before  met  with  this  species  in  the  Chaco. 

Fam.  XL.   Pooicipedidjb. 

125.  PoDiLYMBUs  PODICBP8  Linn. 

Shot  by  Mr.  Pride  several  days'  journey  to  the  westward. 

Fam.  XLI.   Tinamidjb. 

126.  Rhynchotus  rufescens  (Temm.). 

Between  Carayii  Vuelta  and  Riacho  Verde,  Oct.  25 ;  W., 
Dec.  25. 

Common  in  the  open  palmar  about  Waikthlatingmayalwa. 

Faro.  XLII.   Rheida. 

127.  Rhea  AMERICANA  (Linn.). 

A  pair  between  Carayi  Vuelta  and  Riacho  Verde,  Oct.  23. 

Near  W.,  Oct.  29. 

Frequent  in  the  Chaco  about  Waikthlatingmayalwa,  but 
very  shy,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  being  much  hunted 
by  the  Indians.  They  use  tlie  skin  of  the  body  to  make 
large  bags  in  which  to  store  tlicir  wool  for  spinning. 
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XXII. — An  Ornithological  Expedition  to  the  White  Nile. 
By  Harry  P.  Witherby,  F.Z.S. 

With  the  object  of  making  a  eollectioii  of  birds  in  the  district 
of  the  White  Nile  near  Khartum^  I  set  out  from  England 
on  tlie  last  day  of  February,  1900. 

At  Marseilles  1  joined  my  two  taxidermists,  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Saunders  and  C.  F.  Camburn,  both  of  whom  had  already 
done  excellent  work  in  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackiuder's  expedition  to 
Mount  Kenia. 

We  reached  Cairo  on  March  6th,  and  our  time  being  very 
limited,  a  stay  of  three  days  had  to  suffice  for  collecting 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  much  necessary  information. 

The  journey  from  Cairo  to  Khartum  is  already  so  well 
known,  even  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  desert  railway, 
that  but  the  briefest  description  of  it  is  necessary.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  easy  railway  travelling  we  arrived  at 
Assuan,  and  from  Shellal,  just  above  the  Cataract,  we 
proceeded  by  a  stern-wheeler  to  Wady  Haifa. 

Owing  to  its  being  rather  late  in  the  season,  as  well  as  to 
the  extraordinary  low  Nile  of  1900,  this  part  of  the  journey 
was,  although  comfortable,  rather  tedious.  However,  after 
four  days'  battling  with  sandbanks  we  arrived  at  Haifa. 
(On  our  return  we  travelled  from  Haifa  to  Assuau  in  three 
days,  but  we  then  had  the  stream  in  our  favour.)  From 
Haifa  we  took  the  last  tourist  train  of  the  season  to  Halfya, 
opposite  Khartum.  This  is  most  comfortable,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  sleeping-  and  dining-cars  and  a  restaurateur, 
who  furnishes  excellent  fare.  The  heat  and  dust  were  at 
first  certainly  annoying,  but  we  soon  got  accustomed  to 
such  discomforts,  and  indeed  it  is  surprising  how  little  dust 
enters  the  carriages,  since  very  nearly  all  the  country  between 
Haifa  and  Abu  Hamed  might,  so  to  speak,  be  put  through  an 
hourglass. 

After  Abu  Hamed,  a  few  ddm-palms  and  a  thin  mimosa- 
scrub  are  all  that  grace  the  sand. 

From  Haifa  to  Halfya  by  rail  is  576  miles.     Going  up  by 
tourist  train  this  occupied^  including  stoppages  for  meals. 
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84  hours.  But  coming  down  in  an  ordinary  train  with 
fewer  and  shorter  stoppages  the  journey  was  accomplished  in 
29  hours — excellent  time  on  a  line  of  3  feet  6  inches  gauge. 
At  Halfya  we  found  a  steamer  to  convey  us  to  Omdurman. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  all  the  government  oflSces,  excepting 
the  Sirdar's  Palace,  were  at  that  place,  but  a  move  to 
Khartum  is,  I  believe,  very  shortly  to  be  effected.  Many 
government  buildings,  besides  private  houses  and  an  hotel, 
were  in  process  of  building  at  Khartum.  We  were  the 
recipients  of  the  greatest  possible  kindness  and  courtesy 
from  everyone  whose  aid  we  sought.  The  Sirdar,  Sir  F. 
Ranald  Wingate,  granted  us  permission  to  travel  up  the 
east  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  the  west  bank  at  that  time 
being  considered  unsafe,  and,  through  the  agency  of  Bim- 
bashi  F.  C.  Newall  of  the  Intelligence  Department  at 
Omdurman,  had  most  kindly  hired  camels  for  us.  With 
the  generous  help  and  advice  of  other  officers  I  was  enabled 
to  complete  my  arrangements  quickly,  so  that  on  March  21st 
we  started  away  fully  equipped  up  the  W^hite  Nile. 

I  decided  to  work  a  small  portion  of  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  not  to  attempt  merely  to  ''  cover  ground.'^ 

Time  and  fatigue  might  have  been  saved  if  we  had  travelled 
by  a  steamer  up  the  river,  and  worked  back  by  land  from  a 
given  point.  However,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  going  altogether 
by  land,  the  object  being  to  get  such  an  idea  of  the  country 
on  our  journey  up  as  would  enable  us  to  fix  upon  likely  places 
for  camps,  and  to  roughly  estimate  how  many  days  should 
be  spent  in  each  place  on  our  way  back.  This  plan  was  so 
far  successful  that  while  thoroughly  working  tlie  country 
from  our  southernmost  point  to  Khartum,  we  were  able  to 
get  back  to  England  on  June  3rd,  or  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  prearranged  time. 

Our  baggage  was  carried  by  camels,  and  as  horses  were 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  in  Omdurman,  we  rode  donkeys. 
The  Soudan  donkey  is  a  miserable  beast  compared  with  the 
Egyptian  animal,  and  the  wooden  native  saddle  did  not 
altogether  make  it  a  success  as  a  mount. 

Camels,   though    more    expensive   in    every   way,  would 
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perhaps  have  been  a  greater  success ;  but  1  am  couvinced 
that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  practicable,  and  of  course 
much  more  comfortable  and  less  fatiguing,  to  have  ridden 
bicycles  on  the  desert  track  as  Ear  as  we  went.  However, 
by  means  of  camels  and  donkeys  travelling  at  about  18  miles 
a  day,  we  reached  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  El  Kawa,  or 
about  150  miles  direct  from  Khartum,  in  nine  days.  We 
bad  intended  to  reach  Abba  Island  a  little  further  south,  but 
as  I  was  unfortunately  attacked  with  dysentery  on  the  tenth 
day  from  Khartum,  we  halted  and  made  our  first  collecting- 
camp. 

During  my  illness,  Saunders  and  Camburn  worked  zealously 
at  collecting  both  birds  and  small  mammals  at  this  camp  and 
a  second  north  of  El  Kawa.  At  our  third,  a  little  north 
of  Ed  Duem,  I  was  able  to  join  again  in  active  work. 
From  this  point  to  Khartum  we  made  five  collecting-camps. 
From  four  to  sis  days  spent  at  each  place  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  work  out  the  surrounding  country.  Although 
certain  species,  as  forinstanee  Pigeons  and  Sand-Grouse,  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  birds  ou  the  whole  were  so  scarce  that 
it  was  only  by  the  hardest  work  that  two  of  us  who  were 
collecting  could  keep  the  third  employed  in  skinning.  Of 
mammals  there  were  scarcely  any. 

As  we  found  it,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  east 
bank  of  the  White  Nile  from  Khartum  to  150  miles  south 
of  it  is  exceedingly  barren.  By  the  river  there  is  either  a 
atrip  of  short  grass  or  a  flat  of  caked  mud  deeply  cracked  in 
every  direction.  The  country  beyond  is  sometimes  abruptly 
cut  off  from  the  river  by  a  high  bank  of  sand,  but  more  often 
the  land  gradually  rises  and  supports  a  narrow  belt  of  trees 
at  no  great  distance.  The  trees  are  small,  and  almost 
all  are  of  the  acacia  family.  Beyond  this  belt,  which 
in  no  place  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  stretches  a  scrub  of 
mimosa  and  other  bushes,  gradually  thinning  out  until  the 
bare  desert  is  reached.  Enormous  stretches  of  it  appear  to 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  and  part  of  it  was  covered  with 
stubble  of  maize  and  durrha — the  first  crop  that  had  been 
grown    for   many   years,  we    were  told.      The   natives  had 
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objected  to  growing  corn  for  the  benefit  of  their  former  lord 
and  master  the  Khalifa. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  amount  of  laud  that  has  gone  out 
of  cultivation^  and  to  the  time  of  our  visit — the  height  of  the 
driest  of  dry  seasons — there  was  very  little  vegetation.  The 
trees  were  mostly  leafless^  the  grass  was  brown  and  dead, 
while  the  crops  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  patch  of 
beans  here  and  there  or  a  little  cotton.  In  fact^  this  period 
of  the  year,  although  the  hottest,  might  be  termed  the  winter 
in  the  Soudan.  Consequently  very  few  birds  were  breeding, 
and  notwithstanding  many  enquiries  from  Europeans  and 
natives,  I  was  unable  to  discover  when  the  general  breeding- 
season  began.  If  tliere  is  one  at  all,  it  is  probably  after 
the  heavy  rains,  which  commence  about  the  end  of  June. 
The  river  then  rises  and  eventually  floods  miles  of  land  on 
each  bank.  This,  with  the  rains,  must  entirely  alter  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  provide  abundant  vegetation, 
insect-life,  and  other  food  for  birds. 

We  obtained  our  specimens,  of  course,  chiefly  by  the  river 
and  amongst  the  trees  and  thick  bushes.  The  scrub  beyond 
the  belt  was  rarely  dense  and  seldom  contained  many  birds, 
while  in  the  desert  countrv  still  further  from  the  river  Sand- 
Grouse  were  almost  the  only  species  to  be  found. 

Except  by  their  inveterate  laziness  and  decided  indepen- 
dence, the  natives  of  these  parts  gave  us  little  trouble. 
Neither  did  they  give  us  any  help.  They  appeared  to  be 
singularly  unobservant,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  birds 
and  other  wild  animals  around  them. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  collecting  was  found  in  the  tempera- 
ture. At  Omdurman  during  April  and  May  the  maximum 
ranged  from  100^  to  115^  Fahrenheit  during  the  day,  as 
registered  by  thermometers  in  a  screen  in  the  doctors' 
compound.  Besides  damaging  ammunition,  provisions, 
photographic  materials,  and  so  forth,  this  great  heat  caused 
birds  to  go  rotten  in  three  or  four  hours  during  the  day,  while 
it  was  never  safe  to  keep  anything  shot  overnight  to  be 
skinned  in  the  morning. 

Sandstorms  were  frequent;  and  collecting  or  skinning 
while  a  sandstorm  is  raging  is  hardly  possible. 
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As  already  observed,  our  time  was  limited,  hence  very  few 
large  birds  were  collected,  our  energies  being  devoted  to 
diligently  searching  for  smaller  and,  as  we  hoped,  rarer 
kinds.  How  far  this  hope  was  justified  must  be  decided  by 
an  examination  of  the  following  list. 

In  the  preparation  of  it  and  in  the  working  out  of  my 
collection  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  for 
roost  valuable  help  and  advice,  for  which  my  heartiest  thanks 
are  rendered. 

The  places  mentioned  in  the  list  of  birds  ^hich  follows  are 
situated  as  below  : — 

Wad  Mariun,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about 

12  miles  south  of  Khartum. 
Jebel  Auli,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about  25 

miles  south  of  Khartum. 
£1  Oerazi,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about  60 

miles  south  of  Khartum . 
Shebesha,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about  113 

miles  south  of  Khartum. 
Ed  Duem,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about  120 

miles  south  of  Khartum. 
El  Kawa,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  about  140 

miles  south  of  Khartum. 
The  sketch-map  (p.  2U)  will  give  some  idea  of  our  route, 
which  was  practically  the  same  in  going  up  and  coming  down 
the  river.     The  crosses  indicate  approximately  the  positions 
of  our  collecting-camps. 

Note. — No  skins  were  preserved  of  those  birds  which  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following  list. 

1.  Nectarinia  mbtalmca  Licht. 

These  charming  little  Sun-binls  were  met  with  from  Kawa 
to  Khartum,  but  were  ccrtainlv  more  common  in  the  northern 
portion  of  our  route.  They  were  generally  to  be  found  in 
small  parties  searching  busily  for  insects  in  the  sont-trees 
{Acacia  sp.).  Exceedingly  restless,  they  are  ctmtinually 
flirting  their  tails  and  agitating  their  wings  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  soft,  but  singularly  commanding,  notes.     They 
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often  Iioverintheairin  preference  to  perching,  when  picking 
■ome  iniect  off  u  tree,  All  the  malea  we  obtained,  except 
one,  were  in  various  stages  of  transition  from  the  immature 
to  the  mature  plumage.  A  single  specimen  ia  greenish  grey 
on  the  upperside,  like  the  female,  but  with  one  or  two 
metallic  feathers  showing.  The  centre  of  the  throat  is  green, 
but  the  sides  are  still  yellow.  One  long  tail-feather  of  thia 
specimen  is  nearly  full-grown,  and  the  white  is  already 
abraded  ;  whereas  in  other  examples  with  but  few  immature 
feathers  left  the  central  tail-feathers  are  scarcely  longer  than 
the  others,  and  arc  tipped  with  white. 

Adult  and  young.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet 
black. 

2.  Nbctarivu  FtTLcMeLLA  (Linn.). 

This  beautiful  Sun-bird  was  even  more  common  than  the 
preceding  species.     In  habits  it  is  very  similar, 

Here,  again,  my  specimens  are  in  the  transition  plumage 
well  described  by  Dr.  Uadow  in  the  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua.  ix. 
p.  8. 

Young.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black, 

3.  jEoJTHALrs  PUNCTll^ONS. 

^gilhalus  punctlfroas,  Sundev.  tEfvers.  Vet.-Akad.  1830, 
p.  12a. 

jEgiihalus  prmcli/rotis  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  Gadow 
(Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viii.  p.  70)  as  a  synonym  of  ^Hgilhalus 
capensis.  A  compurison  of  the  two  birds  shows  them  to  be 
perfectly  distinct.  JE.  puitctifrotis  differs  from  ^.  capensis 
in  being  grey  on  the  underparts  instead  of  sulphur-yellow, 
greenish  on  the  cruwu  instead  of  grey,  and  grey  on  the  rump 
and  upper  tuil-covcrts  instead  of  yellowish. 

Seuuaar  is  given  by  Sundevall  as  the  habitat  of  j'E.  punc- 
tifrons.  On  the  White  Nile  we  observed  very  few  of  these 
birds,  and  only  at  two  camps — Gerazi  and  Shebcsha,  between 
60  and  120  miles  south  of  Khartum.  They  were  generally 
in  pairS)  and  occasionally  in  company  with  parties  of  Sun- 
birds.  Their  sprightly  and  energetic  actions — hopping, 
flitting,  and  climbing  about  the  trees — in  their  search  for 
H  2 
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insects  were  quite  Tit-like ;  but,  unlike  our  Tits,  they  were 
silent^  we  did  not  hear  them  utter  a  note. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  bluish  at  base,  darkening  to 
brown  at  tip ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  slate-colour. 

4.    MOTACILLA  PLAVA  LiuU. 

This  was  the  only  Wagtail  we  saw.  It  was  common  on  all 
the  grassy  flats  by  the  river  during  our  journey  south.  The 
latest  note  I  have  is  of  one  shot  on  April  11th  at  Kawa. 

Adult.  Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  black. 

5.  Anthus  campestris  (Linn.). 

The  Tawny  Pipit  was  fairly  common  from  Kawa  to 
Khartum  during  the  whole  of  our  journey.  The  last  we 
obtained  was  on  May  12th  near  Khartum.  They  were  to 
be  found  as  frequently  on  the  sand  amongst  the  scrub  as  in 
company  with  Wagtails  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Adult,  Iris  brown ;  bill  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown. 

6.  Anthus  cBRviNus  (Pall.). 

Only  one  Red-throated  Pipit,  which  I  shot  near  Khartum 
on  so  late  a  date  as  May  12,  was  observed. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  brown. 

7.  Oalerida  PLAVA  Brchm. 

Galeritaflava  A.  E.  Brehm,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  p.  77. 

My  specimens  agree  perfectly  with  the  typical  specimens 
of  G.  flava  in  the  Tring  Museum,  collected  by  Brehm  in 
the  Khartum  district. 

A  specimen  in  immature  plumage  is  lighter  and  much 
more  rufous  on  the  upper  parts  than  the  mature  bird,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  mantle  are  tipped  with  buCBsh 
white,  while  the  wing-covcrts  and  the  inner  secondaries  are 
broadly  margined  with  the  same  colour. 

These  Crested  Larks  were  verv  common  and  tame  in  the 
cultivated  districts  near  Khartum.  As  we  proceeded  souths 
the  birds  became  scarcer  and  wilder.  At  Sheliesha,  about 
100  miles  south  of  Khartum,  only  a  pair  here  and  there 
was  to  be  met  with,  not  on  the  cultivated  land  near  the 
river,  but  amongst  low  thom-bushes  where  the  scrub  ended 
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and  the  desert  began.  They  aie  very  fond  ot  squatting  in 
the  shade  of  a  bush,  from  which  they  run  at  the  slightest 
alarm  and  suddenly  take  to  tlight.  Every  mature  bird  we 
obtained  was  in  full  moult. 

Adult.  Iris  brown;   bill  horn-colour;    legs  and  feet  pale 
straw-colour. 


8.  Pi 


KHHDLAUDA  MELANADCBEN 


(Cab.). 


Individuals  of  this  species  were  plentiful.  Along  the  river- 
bank  wherever  there  was  a  grassy  flat  they  were  generally 
to  be  Found  in  small  companies.  They  were  also  common 
amongst  the  bushes  in  the  sand,  where,  like  the  Created 
Larks,  they  took  advantage  of  the  shade  of  some  bush,  under 
which  they  crouched  five  or  six  together.  They  allowed  of  a 
near  approach,  and  then  almost  invariably  took  a.  short  flight 
to  the  shade  of  some  other  bush.  In  sandy  country,  even 
when  flying,  the  female  is  difficult  to  see,  and  is  soon  lost 
light  of,  but  the  male  with  hia  black  breast  and  almost  white 
back  is  much  more  conspicuous. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  bluish  white ;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  white. 

9.    I'VBBHULAUDA  LEDCOTIS   (Stanl.). 

The  young  bird,  of  which  we  obtained  two  specimens,  is 
much  like  the  female,  but  is  greyer  on  the  upper  parts, 
showing  little  rufous  colour  except  on  the  wing-coverts. 
The  dark  centres  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  more  marked 
and  the  tail-feathers  are  broadly  margined  with  bufl".  The 
under  parts  resemble  those  of  the  female.  In  habits  this 
species  seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  last  mentioned,  with 
which  it  associated.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so 
nnmerous.  We  saw  several  of  them  in  immature  plumage. 
On  May  11th  we  found  a  neat  of  this  species  in  a  small 
scooped-out  hollow  in  the  caked  mud  amongst  some  very 
short  bnrnt-up  grass  near  the  river.  The  nest,  which  was 
sheltered  by  a  large  lump  of  mud,  was  a  small  shallow  "  cup  " 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  two  or  three  bits  of  cotton. 
Round  the  "  cup"  was  a  compact  and  neatly -arranged  layer 
of  particles  of  mtid,  perhaps  made  by  the  bird  during  the 
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foimation  of  the  hollow  in  the  caked  ^ound.  The  nest 
contained  one  egg,  from  which  the  female  flew  on  our 
approach. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  bluish  white ;  legs  and  feet 
dull  flesh-colour. 

10.    EmBERIZA  PLAVIOASTRA  Kupp. 

An  examination  of  the  fine  series  of  Emberiza  flaviventris 
in  the  British  Museum  makes  it  evident  that  the  South- 
African  bird  can  easily  be  separated  from  its  more  northern 
representative,  the  Emberiza  flavigastra  of  Riippell.  In  the 
South-African  bird  the  rich  orange-buff  of  the  upper  breast 
is  more  extensive  and  very  much  richer  in  tone  than  in  the 
northern  bird,  while  the  yellow  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  of  E,  flaviventris  extends  down  the  sides,  whereas  in 
E.flavigastra  it  is  confined  to  a  medial  line  on  the  belly,  the 
•ides  and  flanks  being  white  up  to  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
In  fact,  the  breast  of  Emberiza  flavigastra  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Emberiza  poliopleura.  We  saw  only  one  specimen 
of  this  bird,  which  was  obtained  at  Kawa. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  upper  mandible  horn-colour,  lower 
mandible  pale  brownish ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown. 

11.  Passer  rupidorsalis  Brehm. 

The  House-Sparrows  of  Khartum  and  the  White  Nile 
were  considered  by  Brehm  to  be  worthy  of  specific  dis- 
tinction. A  search  through  the  series  of  Passer  domesticus 
at  the  British  Museum  failed  to  discover  any  bird  approaching 
my  specimens  from  the  White  Nile  for  smallness  of  size 
and  richness  and  brightness  of  colouring,  while  those  from 
Khartum  (A.  Brehm  coll.)  and  from  Lado  (Emin  Pasha 
coll.)  at  Tring  agree  perfectly  with  my  birds.  The  wing  of 
the  male  of  Passer  rufidorsalis  measures  only  2}  inches. 
When  first  I  saw  these  Sparrows  at  Omdurman  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  their  very  fine  colouring. 

12.  Passer  dipfusus  (Smith). 

We  found  this  Sparrow  here  and  there  from  Kawa  to 
near  Khartum^  but  it  was  nowhere  plentiful  and  seemed  to 
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prefer  tliifk  wood,  of  wliich  there  was  but  little.     The  only 
note  we  heard  it  utter  was  a  aiugle  piping  sound. 

Adult.  Iris  brown ;  bill  blackish  brown,  lower  mandible 
yellowish  at  base  ;  legs  and  feet  dark  olive-green. 

13.  Passer  luteus  (Licht.). 

This  species  was  common  and  well  dislributed.  Generally 
to  be  found  in  small  flocks  of  twcuty  or  lo,  it  was  very 
wild  and  frequented  the  hushes  and  trees  in  the  more  open 
country.  When  flying  it  baa  a  twittering  linnet-like  note, 
while  in  the  trees  it  chirps  like  a  House-Sparrow.  We 
saw  an  enormous  flock  of  these  birds  in  some  tall  busbe« 
on  the  river-bank  near  Kawa,  They  were  exceedingly 
restless,  rising  in  clouds  from  the  bushes  as  we  approached 
and  settling  again  further  on,  only  to  rise  when  we  ncared 
them. 

Adult,  Iris  bright  hazel ;  bill  horn-colour,  becoming  dark 
at  tip ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown, 

14.  Sekinos  leucofyoius  (Sundev.). 

We  only  met  with  this  species  twice :  at  Shebesba,  about 
90  miles  south  of  Khartum,  and  in  some  acacias  near  the 
river  at  Wad  Mariuu,  within  12  miles  of  Khartum. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  hom-colour ;  legs  and  feet  flesh- 
colour. 

15.  PVROUBLANA  FKANCtSCANA  (Iscrt). 

This  si)ecies  was  only  observed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Khartum,  where  we  found  a  considerable  flock  amongst 
some  beans  and  onions  near  the  river. 

My  specimens  are  in  brown  female  plumage.  We  saw  no 
red-and-black  males. 

16.  j^DEMOSTNK  CANTANS   (Gm.). 

My  birds  are  moulting  from  the  immature  to  the  mature 
plumage,  and  show  the  following  changes  : — 

Old  Fldmaok.  Sew  Pllmjiok. 

Back    and    trcomiarU*     fftintly  Baek     anil     leconJariri     oioro 

barred  wilh  brown.  atnraglybfirred  witlbrowm»hgrcy. 

0-«m-/e«/Aw«    light-Upped  CYvicn 'fi«lhfr»    dark    brown 

brown,  witii  dark  centres.  with  dnrktir  cuatre*. 
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Ckm-feathers  buffiBh  white.  Chin  'feathen  reddish  brown, 

with  white  tips,  giving  a  spotted 
appearance. 
Upper  brtoit  andjlanha  huffish  Upper  bread  andJUudu  buiBsh 

white.  white,  strongly  barred  with  ba£f. 

These  little  birds  were  by  no  means  plentiful.  They  were 
found  in  small  parties  of  five  or  six,  generally  sitting  close 
together  on  a  twig  of  some  bush  or  tree  near  the  river.  The j 
teemed  most  inactive,  their  sole  occupation  consisting,  appa- 
rently, of  singing  $otto  voce. 

Iris  hazel;  bill  light  slate-colour;  legs  and  feet  bluish 
pink. 

17.  EsTaiLDA  PH(ENicoTis  Swains. 

We  only  saw  this  bird  at  our  southernmost  camp,  where 
it  was  common. 

Iris  dark  red ;  bill  purple ;  legs  and  feet  whitish  grey. 

18.  ZoNooASTais  ciTEaioR  (Strickl.). 

Wherever  the  sont-trees  were  thick  enough  to  form  a 
wood  these  birds  were  generally  to  be  found. 

Adult.  Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dull  red ;  legs  and  feet  light 
brown. 

19.    SiTAGRA  LUTEOLA   (Licht). 

Only  one  specimen  obtained. 

20.  Hypuantornis  galbula  (Riipp.). 

These  Weavers  were  very  common  and  to  be  found  in  every 
stretch  of  wooded  or  bushy  country.  They  were  generally  in 
small  flocks,  and  often  associated  with  Passer  luteus.  They 
have  a  wheezing  little  song,  sounding  more  like  the  creaking 
and  squeaking  of  two  small  boughs  rubbing  together  than 
the  voice  of  a  bird.  All  those  that  we  obtained  were  in 
immature  plumage. 

21.  Oriolus  galbula  Linn. 

We  obtained  a  pair  of  these  birds  at  Shebesha  on 
April  25th.  Two  or  three  were  also  observed  at  Oerasi 
on  April  80th  and  May  1st.    They  were  very  wild. 
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22.  Lamprotounis  poRpByRoPTERua  Riipp. 

Dr.  Sharpe  has  diffcreiitiated  tlie  Central- African  short- 
tailed  bird,  ander  the  name  of  L.  brevicaudua,  from  the 
longer-tniied  AbyHsiuiaa  form  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  450) .  My  speci- 
mens evidently  belong  to  the  Abyssinian  species,  their  tails 
measuring:    S  8".   2  *»"J'5,  ?  G"-%7. 

These  birds  were  plentiful  as  far  as  we  went  soutb  of 
Duero,  hut  we  did  not  observe  them  more  than  ten  mileti 
north  of  that  place.  Their  song  is  sweet,  but  they  have  a 
perpetual  and  irritating  call-note  which  is  decidedly  harsh. 
We  found  them  in  smalt  companies,  generally  frequeuting 
the  tops  of  the  trees ;  they  were  very  tame. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

23.  SPBEO  PULCHEK  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 

We  only  observed  tliese  birds  near  Uerazi  and  Getaina, 
between  50  and  60  miles  south  of  Khartum.  They  were 
in  companies  of  from  six  to  eight  in  thick  bush.  Although 
very  conspicuous,  looking  dark  wheu  perched,  and  showing 
a  whitish  wing-patch  when  flying,  they  ore  nevertheless 
difficult  to  shoot  owing  to  their  exceedingly  shy  and  crafty 
nature.  When  four  or  five  are  in  a  tree,  one  of  them  is 
almost  always  perched  upon  the  top  of  it  or  upon  some  outside 
branch,  where  he  can  get  a  good  view.  Just  as  you  arrive 
within  gunshot,  the  sentinel  gives  a  warning  whistle,  so  shrill 
that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  squeak,  at  which  all  the  flock 
take  a  short  straight  flight  to  another  tree.  You  creep  np 
again,  but  the  sentinel  seems  to  know  the  exact  range  of  your 
gun,  as  do  so  many  birds.  Wheu  feeding  on  the  ground, 
this  species  is  more  easily  approached,  and  its  gait  and  action 
are  similar  to  those  of  our  Starling. 

Adult.  Iris  while;  bill,  legs, and  feet  black. 

24.  CoHVDS  scAFDLATUs  Daud. 

These  Crows  were  at  most  points  common  and  tame.  They 
were  generally  in  fairly  large  flocks,  but  we  saw  many  paira 
and  a  good  many  single  birds.  They  make  a  very  hoarse 
"  quaa  "  rather  than  a  "  kaa." 

Adult.  Iris  hazel;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 
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25.  *Couvu8  UMBRiNus  (Sundev.). 

Ravens  were  seen  here  and  there  either  singly  or  in  pairs. 
On  the  desert  railway  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed 
there  was  a  Raven  or  two  at  every  ''  station.^'  These^  and 
very  rarely  a  Kite,  were  the  only  birds  to  be  seen. 

The  river  is  a  great  distance  from  some  of  the  stations, 
and  it  is  puzzling  to  discover  where  the  Raveos  drink  unless 
they  take  their  chance  at  some  bucket  or  tank. 

26.    BUCHANGA  AFRA  (Licht.). 

This  species  was  by  no  means  common,  but  one  or  two 
individuals  were  observed  at  most  points.  When  the  bird  is 
flying  overhead  or  towards  the  observer,  the  light  grey 
underside  of  the  primaries  shows  up  conspicuously.  It  has 
a  peculiar  low  squeaking  little  song. 

Adult.  Iris  bright  red ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

27.  Lanius  senator  Linn. 

Mr.  Hartert  has  lately  (Novitates  Zoologies,  vol.  vi. 
December  1899,  pp.  416--4I8)  separated  this  species  into 
four  subspecies.  My  bird  agrees  with  subspecies  d  (LaniuM 
senator  paradoxus  A.  £.  Brehm)  in  having  the  central 
rectrices  pure  white  at  the  base. 

We  only  saw  one  of  these  birds.  This  was  obtained  near 
Khartum,  and  it  was  very  wild.  When  flying  away,  the 
white  rump  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  Lamus  nubicus, 
which  it  much  resembles  at  a  distance,  the  red  head  being 
inconspicuous  except  at  close  quarters. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

28.  Lanius  nubicus  Licht. 

This  Shrike  was  everywhere  common.  It  was  plentiful 
on  May  16th  at  our  last  camp  near  Khartum,  and  we  observed 
a  pair  at  Korosko  on  May  23rd.  We  obtained  an  immature 
male  on  April  8th  at  Kawa.  To  me  these  birds  had  every 
appearance  of  being  residents  and  not  migrants.  They 
haunted  the  same  trees  day  after  day,  and  always  seemed 
thoroughly  at  home.  They  showed  no  sign  of  nesting,  but 
were  continually  chasing  one  another  as  though  mating. 
The  call  on  these  occasions  is  a  harsh^  rapidly-uttered  ''keer, 
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Iteer,  keer" — a  complaining  and  almost  squealmg  note. 
They  almost  invariably  perch  on  a  tow  bough,  from  which 
they  every  now  and  then  dart  to  the  ground,  to  seize  and 
devour  some  insect,  and  then  return  to  their  point  of 
observation.  They  also  capture  insects  in  the  air  and  pick 
them  from  the  tree. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  dark  horn-colour;  legs  and 
feet  black. 

Young.  Iris,  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dark  brown. 

21).  Lanius  isABELLiNUs  Ehrenb. 

A  pair  of  these  bii-ds  was  obtained  near  Kawa  on  April  8th. 
We  observed  ihem  nowhere  else. 

Adalt.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  whitish  at  base,  tip  black; 
legs  and  feet  black. 

30.  Lanius  dealhatus  de  Filippi. 

Laniua  dealbataa  de  Filippi,  Revue  et  Mag.  Zool.  ISiiS, 
p.  289. 

Laniua  tevconolug  Brehm,  Journal  fiir  Orn.  185i,  p.  147. 

My  specimens  agree  perfectly  with  the  type  of  Brelim's 
L,  leucanolus  at  Tring,  aa  well  as  with  the  co-type  of 
L.  dealbatug  in  the  British  Museum.  This  species  was 
nowhere  comtnou,  but  it  whh  met  with  at  most  of  our 
camping-places.  We  once  saw  a  pair,  but  the  birds  were 
generally  met  with  singly  and  were  rather  wild. 

Adull.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  dark  slate-colour  :  legs  and 
I  feet  blackish  browu. 

31.  NiLAUB  AFsa  (Lath.). 

We  only  observed  this  bird  between  Jebel  Auli  and 
Oerazi,  from  25  to  CO  miles  south  of  Khartum.  In  that 
district  it  was  not  uncommon.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
species  found  breeding.  The  sexual  organs  in  the  specimens 
preserved  were  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  I  watched  a 
pair  building  a  nest  on  May  1st.  It  was  placed  in  the  fork 
of  a  horizontal  bough  about  .W  feet  up  a  sont-trce  in  a  thick 
wood.  Both  birds  worked  at  building,  bringing  matfirial  at 
intervals  of  a  minute,  and  often  less,  during  the  considerable 
time  I  watched  them.     They  invariably  sat  in  the  nest  and 
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turned  rapidly  round  in  it  as  they  built  in  the  stuflf  which 
they  had  brought.  I  saw  one  of  the  birds  plastering  cob- 
webs on  the  outside.  The  male,  and  possibly  the  female  also, 
has  a  quiet  piping  note  of  one  syllable. 

Adult,  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black,  with  base  of  lower 
mandible  pale  slate-colour ;  legs  and  feet  bluish  grey. 

32.  Laniarius  brythrogaster  (Cretzschm.). 

We  only  saw  four  birds  of  this  species,  though  it  is  not 
likely  to  escape  observation.  Two  were  seen  at  Kawa  and 
two  at  Shcbesha. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  straw-colour ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet 
dark  slate-colour. 

33.  Telephonus  remigialis  Hartl.  et  Pinsch. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  species  of  local  distribution.  We 
only  observed  it  between  Shcbesha  and  Gerazi,  where  it  was 
not  uncommon.  The  actions  of  this  bird  are  beautiful  and 
fascinating.  It  leaves  a  tree  with  a  downward  swoop,  then 
glides  gently  up  with  tail  and  wings  outspread,  singing 
sweetly  as  it  rises. 

It  is  rather  shy,  hiding  itself  on  the  further  side  of  the 
bush  or  tree  as  soon  as  it  catches  sight  of  an  intruder. 

Adult.  Iris  mauve;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  olive-green. 

34.  Aroya  ACACii«  (Licht.). 

A  few  of  these  birds  were  frequenting  some  thick  bush 
near  Gerazi,  south  of  which  we  did  not  observe  them.  They 
were  more  common  nearer  Khartum,  where,  some  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  river,  companies  of  six  or  seven  inhabited 
scattered  thorn-bushes  in  the  wastes.  They  shared  the 
desert  with  the  Sand-Grouse,  the  only  other  bird  to  be  seen 
so  far  from  the  river  as  this,  unless  it  was  an  occasional 
Pigeon.  This  Babbler  is  as  often  seen  on  the  ground  as  in 
a  bush,  and  its  tracks,  with  those  of  Sand-Grouse,  were 
everywhere  plainly  impressed  upon  the  hard  soil.  It  is  a 
shy  bird,  and  knows  well  how  to  keep  its  distance,  running 
rapidly  along  the  sand  and  then  taking  a  short  flight,  low 
and  straight.  The  alarm-note  is  a  fairly  loud  and  very 
shrill  ^'  whee/'  very  rapidly  uttered  some  four  or  five  times. 
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rlt  also  has  a  slinll  single  cry,  which  1  took  to  be  the  call- 
I  note.  When  perched,  it  continually  flirts  its  tail  up  and  down, 
I  like  a  Wagtail,  but  with  a  sharper  motion. 

Sometimes  the  bird  will  hide  in  a  thick  hush  and  allow 

I  you  to  approach  it.     But  on  these  occasions  it  always  keepi 

'  well  to  the  further  part  of  the  bush,  moving  round  as  you 

'   do  the  same,  and  then  suddenly  darting  out  at  the  op|x>site 

aide,  so  that  it  is  generally  well  out  of  range  before  you  know 

las  left  the  cover.     You  may  kick  or  heat  the  bush,  hut 

nothing  will  move  it  until  it  decides  to  leave,  which  is  almost 

Bure  to  happen  when  your  attention  is  occupied  by  a  thorn, 

Advil.  Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dull  yellow  ;  legs  and  feet 

'  pale  green. 

35.  Crateeopcs  LurcocEPHALUs  (Crctzschm.). 

These  birds  were  common  wherever  the  bush  was  thick. 

They  are  always  to  be  found  in  pairs  or  in  small  companies 

of  five  or  six,  and,  although  most  amusing  to  watch,  are 

exceedingly  annoying.     The  slightest  thing  seems  to  frighten 

them,  whereupon  their  alarm  takes  a  curious  turn.     They 

do  not  fly  sensibly  away,  but  persistently  follow  the  intruder 

about   and  hurl   at   him  a  continual   stream   of  the   most 

maddening,  rattling  alarm-notes.     This  noise  is  made  up  of 

I  long  string  of  "churrs,"    lasting  for  half  a  minute  or 

,  to  at  a  time,  and  so  rapidly  are  the  notes  repeated  that  the 

I  whole  sounds  much   like  a  policeman's  rattle  turned  with 

I  feverish  anxiety.     Moreover,  the  birds  perform  in  company, 

aitting  on  a  bough  side  by  side  and  touching  one  another. 

,  Should  the  collector  be  so  unlucky  as  to  rouse  five  or  six  of 

[  them  to  their  highest  pitch  of  wrathful  terror,  he  may  give 

1  up  all   hope  of  collecting  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some 

r.     Luckily  they  are  conspicuous  birds,  and  so  may  be 

I  easily  seen  and  avoided. 

Adult.    Iris   bright   yellow;    bill   black;    legs    and    feel 
I  greenish  grey. 

SG,  pYcsoNOTOs  ARSiNOE  (Hempr.  et  Ehr.). 
This  Bulbul  was  everywhere  exceedingly  common,  and  we 
were  never  without  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  trees  over  our 
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camping-place.  They  were  most  confiding,  and  the  first 
species  to  come  down  to  the  tin  of  water  we  always  pat  out 
for  the  birds  near  our  tents.  Their  cheery  flute-like  notes, 
almost  exactly  syllabled  by  the  words  '^  tit-willow/'  although 
heard  on  all  sides  continually,  never  became  wearisome. 
Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

37.    ErEMOMELA  GRISEO-FLAVA  (HcUgl.). 

My  specimens  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  agree  with  the 
two  examples  in  the  British  Museum  collected  respectively  bj 
Heuglin  and  by  Blanford  in  Abyssinia.  I  may  point  out  that 
in  Heuglin 's  figure  (Om.  N.-O.  Afr.  vol.  i.  tab.  xi.)  the  rump 
is  wrongly  coloured  yellow.  The  artist  has  evidently  been 
led  astray  by  the  yellow  feathers  of  the  flanks  having 
curled  over  the  rump,  as  they  often  do  in  a  skin.  In 
Blanford's  figure  (Geol.  &  Zool.  Abyss,  p.  355,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1) 
the  rump  is  correctly  coloured  brown. 

We  obtained  only  two  examples  of  this  species,  both  at 
Shebesha,  the  only  place  where  we  saw  it.  With  so  slight 
an  acquaintance  with  these  birds  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
much  of  their  habits.  But  I  was  particularly  struck,  in 
watching  two  of  them  for  some  time,  by  their  elegant  move- 
ments and  great  activity  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
were  hunting  for  insects  in  a  small  sont-tree,  and  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  mc,  although  I  was  standing  only 
five  yards  away.  The  foliage  was  searched  so  diligently 
and  minutely  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  any  living 
thing  could  be  left  for  the  next-comer.  Small  as  the  tree 
was,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  in  great  fear  of  losing  each 
other,  and  were  continually  uttering  a  soft  call-note. 

Adult.  Iris  yellowish  brown ;  bill  greenish  pink ;  legs 
and  feet  greenish. 

38.  Camaroptera  brevicaudata  (Cretzschm.). 

My  specimens  seem  to  be  in  immature  plumage,  being 
very  light-coloured  on  the  breast  and  throat,  and  showing 
none  of  the  ashy-grey  colouring  of  the  mature  bird  on  the 
under  parts. 

This  sjiecies  was*  rare.  We  only  observed  it  at  Shebesha, 
where  we  obtained  two  examples. 
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Jris  brown;  bill  hlaL'k  above,  horn-colour  below;  legs  and 
jet  (lull  flesb -colour. 

39,  Sylviella  br*chvijra. 

Stjlvietta  brachyura  Lafr.  Rev.  Zool.  1839,  p,  258. 
Sylviella  mtcrura  Sharpe,  Cat.   B.  Brit.  Mua.  vii,  p.  15-i 
1883)  (specimens  a,  b,  c). 
Sylviella  brachyura  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  155. 
My  specimens  agree  perfectly  with  the  ivcsteru  form  as 
heparated  by  Mr.  OKilvie  Grant  (Ibis,  1900,  p.  155)   under 
Bhe  name  of  S.  brachyura.    The  throat  and  eyebrows  in  tliia 
Rjrni  are  rust-coloured,  white  in  its    Tnore  eastern   repre- 
ve,  S.  micrura,  those  parts  are  whitish. 
We  only  found  this  species  at  three  campR,  viss.  Dueni, 
jShebesha,  and  Geraei ;  at  none  of  tliese  places  was  it  at  all 
WmmoD.      Both  in  habits  and  note  it  reminded  mc  very 
Ouch  of  our  Nuthatch.     The  call-note  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
(  reproduction  of  that  of  the  bird  mentioned.     Although 
[  never  saw  it  elirah  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  it  was  always  to 
!  found  running  about  the  boughs  and  twigs,  and  often 
ig  on  the  underside  of  a  branch,  iu  its  dilif^nt  Boaroh 
hr  insects.     The  general  colour  and  the  short  tail  no  doubt 
somewhat   to   its  superficial    likeness    to  a   Nuthatch, 
"  although  a  miniature  copy. 

Iris  hazel ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  light  brown. 

140.  Sfiloftila  CLAMANs(Tcmm.). 
Spiloptila  clamans,  Sharpe,  Cat,  B.  Brit.  Mus,  vii,  p.  231. 
These  beautiful  little  birds  were  met  with  at  three  of  our 
camping-places,  viz.  Shebesba,  Geraei, and  Jebel  Auli.  They 
#ere  in  little  parties  of  five  or  six,  and  first  attracted  my 
attention  by  their  low  sweet  call-notes,  which  immediately 
arrest  the  listener  by  their  purity  and  extreme  delicary.  They 
Bavc  also  a  pretty  little  warbling  song,  which  requires  a 
near  hearing  and  perfect  silence  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Low  thick  thorn-bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  seemed  to  be 
their  fevourite  hunting-ground,  but  they  niso  frequented  the 
Aoacias  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  and  were  sometimm  to 
[Be  seen  hopping  about  on  the  sand.  They  arc  seldom  at 
I  rest,  and  are  continually  jerking  their  tails  from  side  to  side. 
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Adult.    Iris  dark  yellow;    bill  flesh-colour  at   base,  tip 
black  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  pink. 

41.    CiSTICOLA  ARIDULA. 

Cuticola  aridula  Witherby,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vol.  xi.  p.  18 
(1900). 

This  species  differs  from  C.  hindii,  which  seems  to  be  its 
nearest  ally,  chiefly  in  its  small  size  and  the  colour  of  its 
upper  parts,  which  are  light  buff,  the  feathers  being  rery 
narrowly  streaked  with  dark  brown  mesially.  Besides  having 
no  subterminal  bars  to  the  tail-feathers,  it  differs  from 
C  cUticola  in  its  smaller  size,  in  the  absence  of  any  rufous 
tinge  on  the  rump,  upper  and  under  tnil-coverts,  and  flanks, 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  already  described.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  bird  might  be  an  albiniam, 
though  I  do  not  know  of  what  species  it  could  be  an  albino. 
As  it  inhabits  a  desert  country,  I  see  no  more  reason  for 
assuming  that  this  sandy-coloured  Cisticola  should  be  an 
albinism  than  that  Crested  Larks  and  other  desert-coloured 
birds  from  the  same  locality  are  so,  although,  unfortunately, 
I  procured  only  one  specimen  of  my  new  bird. 

Adult  male.  Iris  greenish  straw-colour;  bill  flesh-colour; 
legs  and  feet  yellowish  flesh-colour.  Total  length  about 
8*75  inches,  culmen  0'44,  wing  1*75,  tail  1'4,  tarsus  O-GS. 

I  found  two  of  these  birds  in  some  long  brown  grass  near 
Gerazi,  about  60  miles  south  of  Khartum,  on  the  White 
Nile.  Unfortunately  I  was  only  able  to  obtain  one.  These 
were  the  only  Cisticola  seen  during  the  trip. 

42.  Cercotrichas  podobe  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 

Wherever  there  were  trees  some  of  these  birds  were  almost 
sure  to  be  found  frequenting  them,  so  that,  even  if  not  very 
numerous,  they  were  at  all  events  well  distributed  over  the 
whole  district.  Like  the  Rufous  Warbler,  they  have  a  habit 
of  cocking  their  tails  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and 
spreading  them  out,  seemingly  to  show  off  the  white  spots. 
They  have  a  short  but  mellow  song  made  up  of  6  or  7  piping 
notes*  I  noticed  three  varieties  of  this  song,  all  uttered  at 
intervals  by  the  same  bird.    The  alarm-note  is  an  unmusical 
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tick'tick'tick.     When  the  bird  is  flying  the  wings  appear 
conspicuously  brown. 

Adult,  Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  dark  brown. 

43.  ACROCEPHALUS  PALU8TRIS  (Bcchst.). 

We  obtained  only  one  Marsh-Warbler,  at  Shebesha  on 
April  23rd. 

Adult.  Iris  light  hazel;  bill  horn-colour;  legs  and  feet 
yellowish  brown. 

44.  AcROCEPHALUS   STREPERUS  (Vicill.). 

The  only  Reed- Warbler  recognised  was  obtained  at  Kawa 
on  April  11th. 

Adult.  Iris  light  hazel ;  bill,  upper  mandible  black,  lower 
yellowish;  legs  and  feet  dark  brown. 

45.  Hypolais  pallida  (Hempr.  et  Ehr.). 

This  species  was  everywhere  exceedingly  common,  from 
our  first  to  our  last  camp.  Its  sharp  "  chack-chack  *'  call- 
note  and  its  short,  rather  rasping  song  resounded  from  every 
tree. 

This  Warbler  and  the  Lesser  Whitethroats,  which  also 
swarmed,  were  a  great  nuisance  to  the  collector.  A  thick 
bushy  tree  often  contained  20  or  30  of  these  restless  little 
birds.  They  were  too  tame  to  be  driven  out  of  it,  while 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  them  were  of  any  other  species 
was  a  tedious  and  sometimes  impossible  task.  We  never 
saw  them  in  pairs,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  their  breeding  or 
intending  to  breed  in  the  district. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown. 

46.  Phylloscopus  trochilus  (Linn.). 

We  saw  and  obtained  the  Willow- Warbler  at  Kawa  on 
April  11th  and  at  Shebesha  on  April  22nd. 
Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  brown. 

47.  Phylloscopus  rufus  (Bechst.). 

The  only  Chiffchaff  identified  was  one  obtained  on  May  Ist 
at  Gerazi. 
Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  brown ;  legs  and  feet  dark  brown. 

SER.  VIII. ^VOL.  I.  8 
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48.  Sylvia  nisoria  (Bechst.)- 

A  few  Barred  Warblers  were  seen,  the  latest  being  at 
Oerazi  on  May  1st,  while  one  was  obtained  at  Sbebeslia  on 
April  23rd,  and  another  at  Kawa  on  April  12th. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  brown ;  legs  and  feet  greenish 
grey. 

49.  Sylvia  ccrruca  (Linn.). 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  even  more  numeroot  than 
Hypolais  pallida . 

It  was  quite  the  exception  to  find  a  tree  by  the  river  with- 
out some  of  these  birds.  In  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
swarmed  between  Kawa  and  Khartum  from  the  30th  of  March 
to  the  16th  of  May,  their  numbers  on  the  last  date  being,  to 
all  appearance,  just  as  great  as  on  the  first.  They  were  ex* 
ceedingly  fearless.  When  I  was  lying  ill  in  camp  one  became 
so  tame  that  it  lived  half  the  day  in  my  tent.  It  came  for 
water.  Although  the  river  was  very  near,  when  I  splashed 
in  the  water  in  a  bucket  by  my  side  the  bird  would  hop  on 
to  my  arm  or  the  bed,  and  then  when  I  drew  my  hand  out 
it  would  without  hesitation  suck  the  drops  off  my  finger* 
tips.  This  became  a  regular  pastime  for  me,  and  I  suppose 
a  pleasure  for  the  Whitethroat,  all  through  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  brown ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  dark  slate- 
colour. 

50.  AicDON  oalactodes  (Temm.). 

Rufous  Warblers  were  seen  at  every  camp,  and  in  some 
places  they  were  quite  common. 

Adult,  Iris  pale  brown ;  bill  brown ;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown. 

51.    RUTICILLA  PH(KNICITKA   (Liun.). 

This  8|)ecies  was  seldom  ol>served.  The  last  noted  wa«  a 
male  obtained  at  Gerazi  on  May  3rd. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel;  bill,  Icgn^  and  feet  black. 

52.  MoNTicoLA  SAXATiLis  (Linu.). 

The  only  Rock-Thrush  seen  was  obtained  at  Kawa  on 
April  9th. 

Ai^t,  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 
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53.  Saxicola  AUEiTA  (Tcrnm.)- 

My  specimens  lire  of  the  form  S.  amphileuca  Hempr.  et 
Ehr.  (Symb,  Phys.,  Aves,  fol.  bb).  This  Wheatear  was  fairly 
commou  and  well  distributed.  It  waa  generally  met  with 
along  the  river-baiik, 

Adult.  Iris  haxel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

54.  Saxicola  melanolecca  (GUld.). 
Black-tbroated  Whealears  appeared  to  be  very  rare,  beiog 

seen  at  Sliebesha  only,  wbere   we  obtained  specimens  on 
April  26th. 

Adult.  Iris  bazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

55.  Terpsiphone  cbistata  (Gin.), 

The  only  bird  of  this  species  seen  was  an  immature  male 
obtained  near  Khartum  on  May  15. 

Iris  deep  violet;  bill  violet-black  ;  legs  and  feet  violet. 

56.  Clivicola  rifaria  (Linn.). 

Sand-Martins  were  everywhere  numerous  up  to  our  loat 
day's  collecting  on  May  16th. 

Adult,  Iris  hazel ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

57.  Clivicola  aurr-aTRis  [Scop.). 

The  only  specimen  obtained  or  seen  was  a  solitary  bird 
which  haunted  the  top  of  Jcbcl  AuH. 

Irie  dark  hazel;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

58.  HlRBNDO  KUSTICA  Liiin. 

Swallows  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  Sand-Martins. 
Id  Omdurman  the  former  were  common,  and  we  were  assured 
that  they  bred  regularly  iu  a  hut  lu  the  doctors*  compound. 

59.  CAFRiMCLors  exiMics  Temm. 

We  obtained  an  adutt  mate  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
species  at  Wad  Mariuu  on  May  12th. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  four  other  specimens  are  known. 
Three  of  these  were  brought  home  by  Rjippcll,  who  gives 
Seunaar  as  their  habitat  in  his  '  Systematischc  Uebersicht.' 
Herr  Erckel,  Riippell's  collector  during  his  second  expedition, 
informed  Mr.  Hartcrt  (sec  Ibis,  1892,  p.  279)  that  the 
specimens  were  killed  in  1823  or  1824  by  Hey,  Riippell's 
s2 
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collector  during  his  first  voyage,  probably  near  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad.  Two  of  these  specimens  are  in  the  Frankfort  Museum 
and  one  is  at  Leyden.  A  fourth,  which  is  in  Mr.  Rothschild's 
Museum  at  Tring,  was  obtained  by  Schimper  or  Baron  Von 
Miiller,  and  is  labelled  " Nubia'*  (see  Hartert/ Novitates 
Zoologicse/  vol.  i.  p.  3).  I  have  compared  my  example 
with  that  at  Tring.  It  is  considerably  darker  and  richer 
in  colour,  but  this  is  witliout  doubt  owing  to  its  being  a 
fresher  specimen.  There  arc  other  small  differences,  how- 
ever, which  are  perhaps  worth  noting.  My  bird  has  on  the 
upper  back  a  conspicuous  *'  saddle  "  of  golden  feathers  almost 
devoid  of  the  grey  and  black  bars  and  spots  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  other  feathers  of  the  upper  parts.  This 
is  no  doubt  due,  in  some  measure,  to  abrasion.  The  white 
tips  to  the  two  outer  pairs  of  rect rices  are  larger,  measuring 
on  the  outermost  pair  38  mm.  and  on  the  inner  33  mm.  The 
first  four  primaries  of  each  wing  have  white  patches  extending 
right  across  the  feathers.  In  the  specimen  at  Tring  these 
patches  do  not  extend  to  the  outer  webs,  while  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  typical  specimen  at  Frankfort  (Hartert,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  563,  1892)  only  the  first  three  primaries 
are  mentioned  as  having  the  white  patch. 

Adult.  Iris  blackish  ;  bill  horn-colour,  black  at  tip;  legs 
and  feet  brownish  flesh-colour.  Wing  7*25  inches,  tail  4*75, 
tarsus  0*9,  culmen  0*5. 

The  testes  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  stomach 
contained  a  small  grasshopper.  Although  we  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  this  species,  it  was  not  until  nearly  our 
last  day  that  we  saw  and  obtained,  by  a  mere  chance,  this 
solitary  specimen.  My  journal  thus  describes  the  capture, 
which  in  its  way  was  somewhat  romantic  : — I  was  shooting 
bats  just  after  sunset.  The  first  that  dropj)ed  I  could  not 
find,  so  I  marked  the  plat*e  where  it  seemed  to  fall  with  a 
pyramid  of  mud.  Then  I  went  down  nearly  to  the  river's 
edge.  Tlic  sun's  glow  had  quickly  faded,  but  there  was  a 
brilliant  moon.  I  shot  another  bat,  and  was  looking  for  it, 
when  a  bird  like  a  hawk  with  a  straight  flight  appeared  like 
a  ghost  from  over  the  river.     There  was  only  dust-shot  iu 
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tW  {^u,  but  as  it  was  uight  I  tliouglit  the  bird  must  be 
fuirly  near,  since  1  could  aee  it.  So,  as  it  passed,  1  fired  at  it. 
It  did  not  drop,  but  flew  on,  and  in  ten  yards  or  so  was  out 
of  sight,  I  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  went  ou  looking 
for  the  bat.  Not  finding  it,  I  called  to  the  eamp,  which  was 
near,  for  a  lantern.  After  further  search  with  the  light  1 
gave  the  liat  up.  On  my  way  back,  to  the  tents  I  turned  off 
to  have  another  look  for  the  first  bat  which  1  had  marked  by 
a  heap  of  mud.  As  I  flashed  the  light  un  the  place,  there 
lay  this  moat  beautiful  of  Goatsuckers.  Afterdue  jubilation 
and  admiration  of  the  prize,  a  proceeding  which  caused  our 
men  considerable  surprise,  Saunders  and  Camburn  said  that 
after  I  had  fired  a  Goatsucker,  probably  this  one's  mate,  had 
hovered  round  the  teuts,  but  was  gone  before  tliey  could  get  a 
cartridge  into  a  gun.  That  night  we  heard  a  Goatsucker 
churring,  and  we  imagined  that  it  did  not  sonud  quite  like 
Scoturnis  cliwamrus,  the  common  Nightjar  of  the  country, 
but  the  difference,  if  any,  was  so  alight  as  to  be  impossible 
to  describe. 

The  country  for  miles  round  this  camp  was  singularly  bare 
of  trees,  while  the  sand  was  yellow  and  not  of  the  earthy 
colour  usual  in  the  district.  From  2  to  6  miles  inland  from 
the  river  clumps  of  long  grass  and  thorn-bnshes  grew  in  the 
dry  soil.  We  tramped  far  and  wide  for  two  days,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  but  never  saw  or  heard  a  sign  of 
another  C.  eximiuit. 


60.  ScoToHNts  cLiMACC&us  (VieiU.). 

Except  at  our  last  two  camps  near  Khartum,  this  Goat- 
sucker was  seen  or  heard  throughout  the  district.  In  crawling 
through  a  thick  wood  I  have  several  times  met  with  it 
asleep  on  the  ground  in  the  day-time.  It  constantly  came  into 
the  trees  over  our  tents  and  "  churred  "  at  all  times  of  the 
sight.  Judging  from  memory,  its  notes  are  much  more 
highly  pitched,  and  the  vibrations  more  rapid,  than  those 
of  our  Nightjar,  In  fact,  the  sound  might  well  proceed  from 
an  enormous  locust.  When  flying,  the  bird  is  exceedingly 
beautiful;  it  looks  like  a  great  butterfly  as  it  suddenly  rises 
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from  the  ground^  gives  a  few  rapid  flaps^  and  then  floats 
along  on  outstretched  wings,  displaying  the  striking  striped 
plumage  of  the  upper  parts. 

Adult,  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  reddish  brown^  black  at  tip; 
legs  and  feet  pinkish  brown. 

61.    CORACIAS  ABYSS1NICU8    Bodd. 

This  Roller  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  in  small  numbers 
throughout  the  country.  Solitary  birds  were  generally  seen, 
and  very  rarely  a  pair.  They  were  always  wild,  and  were 
very  fond  of  perching  on  the  tops  of  the  acacia  trees. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  yellowish 
slate-colour. 

62.  Merops  pcsillus  P.  L.  S.  Miill. 

My  specimens  are  of  the  form  with  a  blue  spot  behind  the 
eye,  lately  separated  under  the  subspecific  name  of  M.  p, 
ocularis  by  Prof.  Reichenow  (see  '  Ornithologische  Monats- 
berichte/  June  1900,  No.  6,  p.  86).  We  only  noticed  these 
beautiful  little  Bee-eaters  at  two  camps,  viz.  Kawa  and 
Shebesha,  at  both  of  which  they  were  fairly  common.  Like 
Merops  apiaster,  they  are  continually  taking  upward  gliding 
flights  and  then  returning  to  perch  on  some  bough.  I  once 
saw  an  individual  dart  into  the  air  and  catch  one  of  the  large 
black  hornets  which  are  so  common.  Returning  to  its  perch, 
the  bird  passed  the  insect  to  and  fro  through  its  beak, 
and  having  thus  crushed  it  thoroughly,  swallowed  it  whole. 

Adult.  Iris  crimson;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  brownish 
grey. 

63.  Merops  apiaster  Linn. 

We  only  saw  one  specimen,  which  was  the  last  bird  we 
collected  near  Khartum  on  Mav  16th. 

Adult.  Iris  crimson;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  brownish 
black. 

64.  Merops  viridissimus  Swains. 

Mr.  Hartert  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  Indian  birds  of 
this  species  the  throat  is  blue,  whereas  in  African  specimens 
it  is  always  green.      My    specimens  vary    considerably. 
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evidently  owing  to  some  change  of  plumuge,  probably  from 
the  immature  to  the  mature  state.  Two  bat  e  the  taiUf eathei-s 
fully  developed  and  a  distinct  black  pectoral  band,  while 
two  others  have  no  long  tail-feathers  and  an  ill-defined 
pectoral  band,  shewing  scarcely  any  black.  We  found  this 
Bee-cater  at  one  camp  only,  viz,  Gerasi. 

It  utters  a  soft  "chee,"  repeated  a  varying  number  of 
times  iu  succession. 

Adult.  Iria  brown;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  greyish 
black. 

65.  Merops  pkbsicub  Pall. 

Only  seen  at  Wad  Mariuu,  near  Khailum. 

Adult.  Iris  crimson  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  brown. 

66.  Upupa  epops  Liun. 

A  few  were  seen  at  intervals  throughout  our  journey,  the 
latest  noted  being  on  May  13lh. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  light  brown  at  base,  darkening  to 
almost  black  at  tip;  legs  and  feet  bluish  grey. 

67.  Lopuoci^Kos  NAsuTus  (Lino.). 

A  few  of  these  Mornbills  were  observed  between  Gerati 
and  Wod  Marinn,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  small 
parties  of  four  or  five.  They  were  rather  wild ;  the  flight, 
in  long  sweeps  up  and  down,  is  stronger  and  straighter 
than  that  of  the  next  species.  We  found  tbcm  as  frequently 
where  trees  were  thick  ai4  in  the  more  open  country,  and 
they  were  sometimes  feeding  on  the  ground. 

The  note,  a  long  drawu-out  whistle  ("whee-ou"),  is  loud 
and  clear,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Adult.  Irie  dark  brown;  bill  and  rudimentary  casque 
black,  with  a  creamy-white  patch  on  the  basal  half  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  three  uneven  whitish  stripes  on  the 
lower  mandible;  legs  and  feet  browuish  black. 

68.  LoPHOcifnos  erathroiiiiynchiis  (Temm.). 

To  be  seen  in  some  places  quite  commonly,  wherever  the 
trees  were  fairly  thick.  They  will  generally  allow  of  a  near 
approach,  although  they  watch  the  intruder  carefully.     The 
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flight  is  decidedly  ungainly.  Starting  out  of  a  tree  with  a 
rush,  they  rise  quickly  and  appear  to  be  going  some  distance. 
The  pace,  however,  soon  slackens,  and  the  bird  dips  as  though 
it  were  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  its  bill,  while 
it  soon  alights  in  the  nearest  tree.  The  note  is  rather  like 
a  shriek,  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  music  in  it. 

Adult.  Iris  brown ;  bill — upper  mandible  dark  red,  yellow 
at  base ;  lower  mandible  dark  red  at  tip,  black  in  middle, 
yellow  at  base  ;  legs  and  feet  black ;  naked  skin  round  eyes 
purplish  ;  bare  patches  on  each  side  of  throat  reddish. 

69.  CsaTLE  RUDis  (Linn.). 

The  only  Kingfisher  we  saw,  and  by  no  means  numerous. 
At  Omdurman  it  seemed  commoner  than  elsewhere.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  repeated  downward  swoops  of  this 
bird  are  unsuccessful,  as  far  as  any  capture  goes. 

70.  CoLius  MACRuaus  (Linn.). 

Colics  of  this  species  were  everywhere  common.  They 
kept  to  the  thickest  trees  and  were  always  in  company,  four 
or  five  being  generally  together.  When  alarmed,  these  birds 
hide  themselves  in  the  densest  part  of  a  tree,  through 
which  they  climb  and  creep.  Arrived  at  the  far  side 
of  it,  they  rush  out,  uttering  a  piping  note,  which  denotes 
but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  alarm.  Much  the  same 
note,  but  softer  and  more  plaintive,  and  uttered  in  a  less 
hurried  way,  forms  the  call.  The  flight  is  fairly  straight 
and  rather  heavy.  On  April  23rd  I  saw  one  of  these  birds 
collecting  stuff  in  its  bill,  as  though  for  building,  but  no  nest 
was  to  be  found,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  have  finished 
breeding  and  to  be  in  family  parties. 

Adult.  Iris  rod ;  bill — upper  mandible  pinkish  red,  with 
black  tip,  lower  mandible  black  ;  legs  and  feet  purple ; 
orbits  bare,  lake-red. 

71.  CucuLus  CANORUs  Liuu. 

We  saw  a  Cuckoo  at  Wad  Mariun  on  May  I3th,  one  of 
our  last  days  collecting.  There  were  a  good  many  at  Genui 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  but  we  never  heard  them  utter  a 
•ound.    A  bird  that  we  shot  was  in  adult  plumage. 
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72.  Melanobucco  vieilloti  (Leach). 
Only  observed  at  Kawa. 

Adult,  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill^  legs^  and  feet  black. 

73.  Trachtphonus  margaritatus  (Rupp.). 

We  only  observed  this  species  between  Shebesha  and  Jebel 
Auli.  In  tliis  district  it  was  met  with  occasionally^  attracting 
attention  by  its  habit  of  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  tree  and 
uttering  a  fine  clear  piping  cry.  It  also  gives  vent  to  a 
loud  and  somewhat  harsh  ^'cheouw^'^  which  must^  I  think^ 
be  an  alarm-note. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel;  bill  dark  pink;  legs  and  feet  dark 
slate-colour. 

74.  Campothera  nubica  (6m.). 

The  bills  of  my  specimens  are  longer  and  stouter  than 
in  those  from  Abyssinia  in  the  Tring  collection.  Although 
we  never  saw  a  Woodpecker's  hole  in  any  tree^  the  birds 
were  not  uncommon^  this  species  being  the  most  numerous. 
They  have  a  very  '' bunched-up  *'  appearance  when  on  a 
trunk.  On  April  20th  I  watched  two  females  chasing  each 
other  vigorously  and  calling  harshly^  the  reason  for  which 
conduct  was  not  apparent. 

Adult.  Iris  bright  red ;  bill  horn-colour ;  legs  and  feet 
dark  olive-green. 

75.  Iyngipicus  obsoletus  (Wagl.). 

Only  one  specimen  observed.  This  was  obtained  at  Oerazi 
on  April  30th. 

Adult.  Iris  light  red;  bill  horn-colour ;  legs  and  feet  very 
dark  olive-green. 

76.  Mesopicus  oobrtan  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 

This  species^  which  is  much  shyer  than  Campothera  nubica, 
was  uncommon^  two  or  three  being  observed  at  Shebesha  and 
Gerazi^  and  one  near  Jebel  Auli,  where  there  are  very  few 
trees  of  any  size. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  light  slate-colour  at  base, 
dark  at  tip ;  1^  and  feet  slate-colour. 
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77.  TuRTUR  COMMUNIS  Sclby. 

We  did  Dot  observe  the  Common  Turtle-Dove  south  of 
Gerazi,  but  thence  northwards  it  was  numerous.  Large 
numbers  frequented  some  trees  within  two  miles  of  Khartum 
on  our  way  up  on  March  2l8t^  and  there  was  a  fairly  large 
flock  at  the  same  spot  on  our  return  on  May  15th^  when  we 
obtained  specimens. 

Wc  did  not  observe  Turtur  arenicola. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  purplish  red. 

78.  Turtur  ambiouus  Boc. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hartert^  who  obtained  the  loan  of 
the  type  of  this  species  from  Prof.  Barboza  du  Socage  in 
Lisbon,  I  have  been  able  to  compare  my  specimens  and  others 
with  it. 

My  four  examples  and  those  from  Khartum  in  the 
Brehm  collection  (now  at  Tring)  have  the  wings  a  little 
longer,  and  the  while  tips  to  the  rectrices  considerably  wider, 
than  those  of  the  type. 

It  is  curious  that  all  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
(viz.  two  from  Tctte  on  the  Zambesi,  one  from  the  Sohat,  and 
one  from  the  Blue  Nile)  agree  with  the  type  from  Benguela 
so  far  as  the  white  tips  to  the  rectrices  are  concerned.  Their 
wings  vary  slightly  in  length,  but  thin  is  entirely  due^  I 
consider,  to  abrasion. 

Exceedingly  abundant,  except  within  20  miles  of  Khar- 
tum, where  it  became  rarer.  This  species  and  the  next^ 
with  which  it  consorts,  formed  one  of  our  staple  dishes.  In 
the  south  of  our  route  they  were  so  common  and  tame,  and 
clustered  so  thickly  on  certain  trees,  that  on  several  occasions 
we  killed  14  and  16  at  a  ''family ''  shot,  while  5  or  6  was 
no  unusual  return  for  a  single  cartridge.  All  the  Pigeons 
we  observed  were  great  drinkers,  and  flock  after  flock  used 
to  rush  down  to  the  river  regularly  morning  and  evening. 
Returning  from  it  in  the  evening,  they  often  rose  to  a  great 
height,  and  circling  round,  suddenly  plunged  down  headlong^ 
like  our  ^Vood-Pigeons,  into  the  trees  used  as  roosting* 
places.  The  ground  under  their  perches  is  often  white  with 
droppings. 
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FigeonB  were  a  great  nuisance  to  us  while  coUeeting,  as 
nlmoBt  every  tree  coutaiucd  them,  anil  their  auddea  noisy 
exit  when  we  approached  often  disturbed  rarer  game.  The 
not«  of  thia  species  is  generally  prefaced  by  a  harsh  "  cowoo," 
a  vulgar  drawn-out  sound,  followed  by  a  soft  and  pleasing 
"  boo,"  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

On  April  24th,  near  Shebcsba,  I  found  a  bird  of  this 
species  Mitttng  on  two  incubated  eggs  in  a  nest  made  of 
some  20  sticks,  placed  low  down  in  a  cactus  plant  growing 
upon  a  small  acacia.  It  was  the  only  nest  of  this  species 
seen. 

Adult.  I  lis  durk  yellow;  bill  black  :  legs  and  feet  purplish 
red. 

79.   TUETCB  UUSEOURISB178  (SuudcV.). 

This  species  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  abundant  as  the 
preceding.  Its  light  colour  and  smaller  size  make  it  very  easy 
to  distinguish.     In  habits  it  is  very  similar  to  T,  ambiguva. 

Adult.  Iris  bright  red;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  purplish 
red. 


80.  TORTCB  BENBQAI.EN81S  (Linu.). 

Also  very  common,  hut  not  so  numerous  as  the  preceding 
■pedes.     We  did  not  observe  it  north  of  Jehel  Auli. 

Young  birds  only  just  able  to  fly  were  obtained  on  several 
occasioiis,  but  no  nests  were  found. 

Adult.  Iris  hazel ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  purplish. 

81.  Chalcofelia  afra  (Linn.). 

A  single  bird  shot  at  our  most  southern  camp  on  Mareh 
80th  was  the  only  specimen  observed. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

82.  CEna  CAP8N8IS  (Linn.). 

This  species  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  evenly  dis- 
tributed of  any.  It  was  everywhere  common  from  Kawa 
to  Khartum.  It  is  more  often  found  on  the  ground  aud 
in  low  bushes  than  in  trees.  The  shrubs  near  the  river 
were  often  full  of  these  birds,  sitting  iu  rows  doing  nothing. 
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They  have  a  straight  quick  flight.  On  April  22nd  I  found  a 
nest  of  this  species  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  bush  about  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  fabric,  slenderly  made  of  a  few  sticks, 
was  round  in  shape  and  about  3^  inches  in  diameter.  It  con- 
tained two  eggs  of  a  light-brown  colour. 

Another  nest,  placed  on  the  stump  of  a  small  tree  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground^  contained  e^gs  on  May  2nd.  These 
hatched  the  next  day^  and  on  May  5th  the  young  were 
lightly  covered  with  whitish  down.  I  spent  a  long  time 
trying  to  photograph  the  old  bird  on  this  nest.  Although 
my  camera  was  only  some  four  yards  away  from  it^  the  hen 
bird  visited  her  young  twice  in  about  an  hour.  She  was  very 
tame^  and  looked  very  pretty  while  settling  on  her  progeny, 
and  I  hoped  that  I  had  obtained  good  portraits  of  her; 
but  unfortunately  these,  and,  indeed,  all  my  negatives,  are 
failures,  owing  to  an  irremediable  "  fogging  *'  caused  by  the 
heat. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill — of  (J  purple  at  base,  bright 
yellow  at  tip,  of  ?  dark  brown ;  legs  and  feet  purplish  red. 

83.  Strix  plammba  Linn. 

Strix  Jlammea  macuiala  Brchm,  Naum.  1855,  p.  270. 

My  specimen  agrees  with  those  at  Tring  collected  by 
Brehm  and  labelled  **  Khartum.'^  They  are  rather  dark  on 
the  back  and  a  good  deal  spotted  on  the  breast. 

The  only  specimen  we  observed  lived  in  a  small  tunnel  in 
the  face  of  a  clifi*  on  Jebel  Auli.  This  had  the  appearance 
of  a  nesting-place,  but  the  hole  contained  only  a  large 
number  of  pellets,  and  the  bird  we  shot  proved  to  be 
solitary. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  hazel ;  bill  white;  claws  blue- black. 

8i.  Scops  leucotis  (Teram.). 

This  beautiful  little  Owl  was  first  observed  some  ten  miles 
north  of  Jebcl  Auli. 

We  were  camped  at  mid-day  when  on  the  march,  and  while 
searching  through  a  small  patch  of  dense  wood,  an  apparent 
swelling  on  the  trunk  of  a  thick  tree  attracted  my  attention. 
I  looked  carefully  at  it,  and  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  was  ouly  n  buugb  broken  off  short,  when  I  thought  I 
saw  two  ears.  StUI  I  could  not  mukc  out  the  form  of  a  bird. 
I  went  back  for  my  comiiauions,  nuA  we  all  oxamined  the 
"lump"  with  our  glasses, but  so  thick  was  the  tree,  and  so 
exactly  did  the  outline  resemble  a  stump,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  we  decided  that  it  was  an  Owl.  We  fired  at  it,  and 
down  fell  two  Owls,  while  another  flew  out  of  the  tree. 
We  obtained  two  others  at  Wad  MarJuii. 

AduU.  Iris  bright  orange;  bill  greenish  white;  claws 
light  brown. 

85.  Bubo  lacteus  (Temm.). 

One  bird  obtained  a  little  north  uf  Duem  was  the  only 
specimen  seen. 

Adult.  Iria  dark  brown;  eyelids  pale  yellowish  blue;  hill 
milky  white,  becoming  bluish  at  the  base, 

86.  FaLCO  T.1NYFTERUS  Schl. 

Fairly  frequent  from  Dneni  southwards,  but  not  often  seen 
■north  of  that  place.  We  witnessed  an  interesting  chase 
near  Shebesha.  When  we  were  riding  along  by  the  river,  a 
small  bird  dashed  over  our  heads  at  a  terrific  pace.  Two 
Falcons,  presumably  of  this  species,  came  nishing  through 
the  air  side  by  side  about  20  yards  behind  it.  They  had  not 
gone  50  yards  beyond  us,  when  one  of  them  gave  a  slight 
downward  swoop  and  then  flew  slowly  on,  while  the  other 
checked  his  flight,  turned  round,  and  flew  awny  in  the 
direction  from  which  both  had  come.  We  thought  that 
they  had  given  up  the  chase,  as,  although  the  quarry  had 
disappeared,  it  seemed  impossible  from  the  pace  at  which 
it  was  flying  that  the  Falcons  could  have  overtaken  it  in  so 
short  a  distance  and  with  so  little  eflbrt.  However,  the  first 
bird  soon  alighted  on  the  ground,  and  then  we  saw  that  it 
had  indeed  captured  it)*  prey.  What  species  It  was  we  could 
not  discover,  as  the  Falcon  kept  a  respectful  distance  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  surrender  the  quarry. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  yellowish  white  at  base, 
black  at  tip ;  cere  greenish  yellow ;  legs  and  feet  lomon- 
yellow. 
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87.   *MlLVU8  JEGTPTIUS  (Gm.). 

Fairly  common  and  very  bold.  It  would  often  swoop 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  camp  and  carry  off  some  tit*bit. 
A  good  many  frequent  the  town  of  Omdurman. 

88.  *Haliaetus  vocifer  (Daud.). 

This  fine  Eagle  was  frequently  met  with,  either  perched  in 
some  tree  near  the  river,  or  sitting  on  a  bed  of  "  oysters  " 
{jEtheria),  It  struck  me  as  a  very  inactive  bird,  and  its 
white  '*  hood  *'  always  made  it  conspicuous. 

The  body  of  one  which  we  shot  was  cooked  and  eatan 
with  considerable  relish  by  our  men  two  hours  after  the  bird 
had  been  killed. 

Adult.  Iris  granulated  brown ;  bill  pale  yellow  at  base, 
horn-colour  at  tip ;  cere  and  orbits  very  pale  yellow ;  legs 
and  feet  white. 

89.  *Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Daud.). 

This  striking  bird  was  only  occasionally  seen.  Althongb 
much  more  shy  than  the  preceding  species,  on  one  occasion 
it  allowed  us  to  approach  within  30  yards  of  the  tree  in 
which  it  was  sitting.  The  brilliant  crimson  bill  and  feet 
make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  plumsge.  When  flying 
overhead,  the  light  grey  under  the  wings  has  a  well-defined 
outline,  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 

90.  Melierax  polyzonus  (Riipp.). 

Fairly  common.  I  once  saw  it  sitting  sleepily  in  tn 
acacia  within  a  few  feet  of  a  Little  Bittern.  It  has  a  load 
squealing  note. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  cere  pale  vermilion-red, 
with  tips  of  both  mandibles  black;  legs  and  feet  vermilion- 
red. 

91.  Circus  macrurus  (Gm.). 
Not  numerous. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  golden  colour  ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet 
bright  yellow. 

92.  ♦Gyps  rueppblli  (Brehm). 

T¥e  did  not  shoot  any  Vultures,  but  we  saw  here  and  there 
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psrties  of  tbree  to  six  birds  which  looked  exactly  like  Gyp» 
fuleus,  bat  were  probably  young  examplea  of  this  species. 

93.   *N'eOPHBON  PERCSOPTERU9  (Liiin,). 
Fwrly  common  and  well  distributed,  but  nowhere  seen  in 
large  numbers.     There  were  a  good  many  in  Omdurmaa. 

91.  Ibis  £TaioFicA  (Lath.). 

Fairly  common  on  the  whole,  the  Sacred  IHs  w&s  dii- 
tributed  in  pairs  or  small  parties  of  five  or  six  here  and  there 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Khartum.  Tiicy  were  very  tame, 
allowing  us  to  approach  within  30  yards  of  them  sx  they 
strutted  about  on  the  short  grass  by  the  river.  Wben  flying 
away,  the  bird  looks  very  white,  the  wings  being  but  narrowly 
margined  with  black,  while  the  black  scapulars,  drooping  and 
conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  stationary,  arc  scarcely  noticed 
in  the  former  case.  Seen  from  underneath  or  when  flying 
towards  the  observer,  the  lines  of  bare  skin  on  the  underside 
of  the  wings  are  striking,  and  have  the  appearance  of  blood- 
stains. 

AduU.  Iris  dark  marble-hrown ;  bill,  head,  neck,  legs,  and 
feet  jet-black ;  bare  skin  under  the  wings  bright  vermilion. 

95.  ^Pleoadis  FALciNBLLtrs  (Linn.). 

Distributed  along  the  river  in  small  numbers,  but  some, 
times  in  considerable  flocks  on  the  "oyster-beds." 

96.  *Hageuasiiia  nAOEDAsH  (Lath.). 

Uncommon  and  generally  solitary,  but  sometimes  con- 
sorting with  the  preceding  species,  from  which  it  can  only 
be  distinguished,  at  a  distance,  by  its  much  larger  size. 

97.  *Platalea  alba  Scop. 

Fairly  common  in  small  flocks  wading  about  the  edge  of 
the  river.     We  saw  no  black-legged  Spoonbills. 

98.  Herodias  ralloides  (Scop.). 

The  Squacco  Heron  was  distributed  in  small  numbers 
along  the  river.  Either  the  birds  were  single,  or  two  or  three 
were  together,  but  they  were  never  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  a  flock. 
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99.  Herodias  bubulcus  (Aud.). 

This  Heron  was  more  uncommon  than  the  preceding.  We 
observed  a  few  single  birds  by  the  river's  edge^  but  never 
near  cattle. 

Adult.  Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill  pinkish  yellow ;  legs  and 
feet  yellowish  flesh-colour. 

100.  '^Herodias  alba  (Linn.). 

We  observed  examples  of  this  species  only  on  one  occasion^ 
near  Gerazi  on  April  28th. 

101.  '^Herodias  garzbtta  (Linn.). 
A  few  seen  here  and  there. 

102.  ^Ardea  cinerea  Linn. 

103.  '^Ardea  purpurea  Linn. 

These  Herons  were  seen  from  time  to  time  in  fair  numbers. 

104.  Ardetta  minuta  (Linn.). 

Little  Bitterns  were  on  many  occasions  seen  feeding  at 
the  edge  of  the  river  during  the  day-time.  In  two  or  three 
places  small  flocks  of  these  birds  were  observed  perched  high 
up  in  the  acacia  trees.  When  we  approached  they  flew  up  and 
circled  in  the  air^  calling  loudly  for  some  time  before  settling 
again.  We  often  came  across  single  individuals  in  the  trees, 
but  these  generally  stretched  up  their  heads  and  extended 
their  bodies,  and  so  remained  immovable  in  fancied  security. 
Once  I  fired  over  20  shots  at  Pigeons  from  one  spot,  while 
in  an  acacia  30  yards  away  a  Little  Bittern  was  perched  in  this 
position  and  never  moved  in  the  slightest. 

The  note,  which  we  only  heard  when  the  bird  was  on  the 
wing,  is  a  low-toned  short  "  quer,''  jerkily  uttered.  This 
note  is  sometimes  prefaced  by  a  higher-pitched  but  also 
short  *'  quee." 

105.  *CicoxiA  ALBA  Bechst. 

White  Storks  were  common  on  our  way  up  the  river.  I 
have  no  record  of  them  on  our  return. 

106.  '^'CicoNiA  MORA  (Linn.). 

A  few  seen.  The  last  of  which  I  have  a  note  was  one 
shot  on  May  11th  near  Jebel  Auli. 
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107.  *ANAsroMus  lamellioehus  Temm. 

These  conspicuous  birds  were  to  be  seeo  all  along  tbe  river 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Kliartum.  They  were  generally 
single  and  wild,  but  wherever  there  was  an  "oyster-bed" 
a  fair  number  of  them  might  bo  seen  gathered  together. 
The  whitinh  colour  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  bill  is  often 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

108.  *LEPTUPTILUa  UUUMKNIPEKIJS  (CuV.) . 

These  revoltiug-lookiug  birds  were  fairly  common  in  small 
eompauies  from  Kawu  to  witbiu  a  few  miles  of  Khartum. 
They  were  always  to  be  found  ou  the  "  oyster-beds,"  and 
were  very  tame. 

109.  'PsBlfDOTAN TALUS  IBIS  (LlDU,). 

Fairly  cummou. 

IIU.    *?HAL:tCK0L'OKAX  AFKICANUS  (Um.). 

Cormorants,  presumed  to  be  of  this  species,  were  often 
seen  either  flying  low  over  the  river  or  sitting  on  some  snag 
or  "oyster-bed." 

111.  *Pelih;a.\us  onocrotalus  Liuu. 

Pelicans  were  seen  at  many  points  from  Khartum  south- 
wards, either  sitting  huddled  up  on  some  sandbank  or 
akimming  over  the  water.  We  saw  several  large  flocks. 
Two  of  these,  each  eumposed  of  some  lOOJ  birds,  I  ap- 
proached until  I  woa  within  70  yards.  They  were  standing 
in  the  shallow  water  at  the  river's  edge.  Some  were  engaged 
in  pruning  their  rosy-white  plumuge,  some  in  washing  their 
yellow  pouches,  while  others  were  sleeping. 

I  watched  them  a  long  time  with  my  binoculars,  and  theu 
tried  to  creep  up  eloser,  but  they  gradually  edged  away  until 
the  water  floated  them  otT,  and  then,  when  1  approached  still 
nearer,  they  all  rose  at  once.  For  so  large  and  heavy  a 
bird  their  flight  struck  mc  as  peculiarly  graceful.  After  a 
few  rapid  powerful  flaps  the  wings  are  outstretched,  and 
the  bird  skims  swiftly  along  within  a  foot  oE  tiie  watei-  for 
some  hundred  yards  in  a  straight  line,  then  curving  slightly 
upwards,  it  Hapa  its  wings  again  and  takes  another  long 
floating  flight. 

■EH.  Vm, — VOL.  1.  X 
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112.    HyDROCHELIDON  LBCCOFTBRA  (SchlDZ) . 

This  beautiful  species  was  especially  numerous  near  Khar« 
turn  in  May.  A  great  number  were  then  frequenting  the 
river.  We  often  saw  them  flying  over  the  land  in  company 
with  Glareola  pratincola.  While  the  Pratincoles  caught 
insects  in  the  air^  the  Terns  were  hovering  over  the  beans 
and  grass,  or  darting  down  to  pick  some  insect  off  the 
ground. 

Adult.  Iris  dark  brown;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  dark 
crimson. 

113.  ^Hyorochelidon  hybrida  (Pall.). 

114.  'I'Hyorochelidon  nigra  (Linn.). 

Both  these  Terns  were  frequently  seen  flying  and  hovering 
about  the  river.  Of  the  two  the  Whiskered  Tern  was  the 
commoner. 

115.  Sterna  anglica  Mont. 

A  Gull'billed  Tern  was  one  of  the  first  birds  observed  as 
we  were  crossing  the  river  on  our  arrival  at  Omdurman. 
We  saw  individuals  fairly  frequently  afterwards  and  shot  one 
during  our  last  day  in  camp. 

116.  *Larus  fuscus  Linn. 

We  saw  small  flocks  of  Black-backed  Gulls^  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  of  this  species^  flying  down  the 
river  northwards  on  March  7th  and  on  April  28th. 

117.  ♦Phcknicopterus  roseus  Pall. 

Only  a  few  seen  here  and  there  on  sandbanks  in  the  river. 

118.  ^Chenalopex  iisGYrTiACA  (Briss.). 

Everywhere  common.  Although  generally  in  flocks  of 
varying  numbers,  by  the  end  of  April  some  were  mated  and 
the  males  were  courting  industriously.  Wc  several  times 
saw  pairs  that  seemed  to  be  breeding,  but  we  never  found  a 
nest.  Although  these  Ueese  are  shy,  probably  because  every- 
one shoots  at  them,  the  natives  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  driving  them  from  their  beans,  of  which  the  birds  are 
very  fond.  They  seem  to  know  the  difference  between  an 
armed  and  an  unarmed  man. 
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119.    *Pl,ECTR0PTEHU8  RtJEPPEI.LI   Sclat. 

Spur-winged  Oeese  were  met  with  in  fair  iiiimbera  all 
along  the  river.  They  were  still  more  shy  than  the  Egyptian 
Oeeae,  and  were  very  difficult  to  shoot.  We  never  saw  a 
large  flock,  and  often  two  or  three  were  in  company  with 
a  flock  of  Chenalopex  tegypliaca. 


120, 


*Dapila  acdta  (Liuu,). 
mil  flock  seen  near  Duem  ou  March  ^(jth. 


121.  *Dendrocycna  viduata  (Linn.). 

We  did  not  notice  this  Duck  until  towards  the  end  of  April, 
From  Shcbcsha,  where  we  arrived  on  our  way  down  the 
river  ou  April  23rd,  to  Khartum  it  was  common  in  small 
flocks  at  the  edge  of  the  river.     It  ia  very  good  for  food. 

122.  Ptebocldrus  kxustus  (Temra.). 

Mr.  Hartert  has  separated  (Nov.  Zool.  vol.  vii.  p.  28, 
March  1900)  the  true  North-eaatern  and  Central  African 
P.  exttsltta,  which  ia  always  strongly  marked  with  dark 
olive-brown  on  the  back,  from  the  Somaliland  bird,  which, 
besides  being  amaller,  is  of  a  pale  sandy  colour  on  the  back. 
This  form  Mr.  Hartert  calls  Pteiocles  exu»ttu  tomaticai, 
and  my  bird  from  the  White  Nile  esactly  agrees  with  it. 
Thus  the  Sand-Grouse  of  the  portion  of  the  White  Nile 
district  extending  from  Khartum  to  IfjU  mites  south,  instead 
of  agreeing  with  the  birds  to  tJic  north  and  to  the  south 
of  it,  is  of  the  same  form  as  is  to  be  found  far  to  the 
eastward. 

These  Sand-Grouse  were  met  with  everywhere  in  astonish^ 
ing  numbers.  Their  flights  from  the  desert  to  the  river  each 
morning  at  certain  spots  were  exceedingly  regular.  So  large 
were  the  flocks  in  cerlain  places,  that  the  incessant  stream  of 
small  parties  rushing  down  to  the  water  lasted  fur  over  au 
hour.  On  several  broad  grassy  flats  near  the  river  a  large 
number  of  Sand-Grouse  were  to  be  found  all  day,  and  they 
seemed  to  live  and  feed  there  iu  preference  to  the  arid  tracts. 
But  at  Uiese  spots  there  were  always  other  individuals,  which 
came  down  from  the  desert  iu  the  usual  way  to  drink  in  the 
morning,  and  flew  back  again  at  once,  and  others  again  which 
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came  from  the  desert  and  after  their  drink  settled  down  upon 
the  grassy  flat.  We  saw  no  signs  of  Sand-Orouse  nesting 
daring  our  stay^  but  on  May  13th^  about  three  miles  from 
the  river,  I  saw  a  pair  of  this  species  accompanied  by  a 
bird  which,  though  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  I  took  for  a 
young  one.  It  was  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  others, 
but  flew  not  less  strongly  and  seemed  fully  feathered.  Un- 
fortunately I  was  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot  it. 

128.  Pteroclurus  seneoallus  (Linn.). 

This  species,  easily  distinguished,  even  at  a  considerable 
distance,  by  its  larger  size,  was  rare  in  comparison  with 
P.  exustus,  but  it  was  well  distributed  in  small  numbers  from 
Kawa  to  Khartum. 

124.  ^NuMiOA  PTiLORUYNcuA  Licht. 

Guinea- fowl,  presumably  of  this  species,  were  common 
about  Kawa.  Unfortunately  I  was  ill  at  this  camp,  and  my 
collectors  did  not  obtain  a  specimen. 

125.  EupoDOTis  ARABS  (Liuu.). 

Only  one  Bustard  was  observed,  near  Duem  on  March  21st. 
This  bird  was  squatting  on  its  *'  haunches  ^'  at  the  river's 
edge  to  drink,  and  I  shot  it  with  a  rifle  at  a  distance  of  about 
100  yards  as  it  ran  away.  It  made  no  attempt  to  fly, 
although  I  missed  it  the  first  time.  Its  wings  were  in 
perfect  plumage. 

126.  Balearica  pavomna  (Linn.). 

Crowned  Cranes  were  by  no  means  common,  but  a  few 
were  seen  here  and  there  feeding  on  the  land  near  the  river. 
They  were  very  tame,  and  often  allowed  us  to  approach  to 
within  20  yards  of  them.  At  one  of  our  camps,  not  far 
from  Khartum,  a  single  bird  used  to  come  regularly  every 
evening  at  sunset  to  roost  on  the  top  of  a  small  acacia 
which  it  would  leave  just  as  regularly  as  soon  as  it  got  light 
iu  the  morning. 

Adult.  Iris  white;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black  ;  bare  patches 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  very  pale  bluish  white ;  pouch  reddish* 
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127.  *Gru8  cinerea  Bechst. 

A  fair  number  of  Cranes  were  seen,  but  they  were  always 
too  wild  to  shoot. 

128.  HopLOPTBRUs  8PINOSU8  (Linn.). 

Fairly  common  and  well  distributed  along  the  river-bank. 
Adult.  Iris  crimson  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black. 

129.   OCTHODROMUS  ASIATICUS  (Pall.). 

Only  observed  at  Rawa,  where  it  was  common. 
Adult.  Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  dark 
grey. 

130.  *-^GiALiTis  HiATicuLA  (Linn.). 

Fairly  common  along  the  river.     The  last   bird   seen — 
apparently  of  this  species — was  on  May  14th. 

131.  *Tringa  alpina  Linn. 

A    few  seen    by  the  river,  the  latest  date   noted   being 
May  9th. 

132.  *Tringa  minuta  Leisler. 

A  good  many  seen  from  March  24th  to  May  9th. 

133.  Machetes  pugnax  (Linn.). 

A  fair  number  observed.     Latest  date  May  3rd. 

134.   '^LlMOSA  BELGICA  (Gm.). 

Fairly  common.     Latest  date  May  9th. 

135.  *ToTANUs  cALiDRis  (Linn.). 
A  few  seen.     Latest  date  May  14th. 

136.    *NUMENIUS  ARQUATA   (LiuU.). 

Not  common. 

137.  *HiMANTOPUs  CANDiDUs  Boun. 
Fairly  common. 

138.  (Edicnemus  seneoalensis  Swains. 

I  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  just  outside  Khartum,  and  we 
observed  a  few  here  and  there  up  the  river.  They  were 
always  in  pairs,  never  flew  far,  and  evidently  considered 
themselves  safe  when  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 

Adult.  Iris  pale  greenish  yellow ;  bill  greenish  yellow  at 
base,  black  at  tip ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  yellow. 
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139.  Pluvianus  .CGYPTivs  (LiDn.). 

These  beautiful  birds  were  common  along  the  river-bank. 
They  were  in  pairs  and  were  very  noisy  when  disturbed. 
Von  Heuglin  considered  that  this  species  bred  in  the  Soudan 
after  the  rainy  season,  but  those  which  we  shot  were  evidently 
doing  so,  one  female  having  a  fully  formed  egg  in  the  ovi- 
duct.    We  never  saw  them  near  the  crocodiles  ! 

140.   ^CURSORIUS  GALLICUS  Gm. 

These  birds  were  fairly  common  along  the  river-bank  in 
small  parties  of  from  four  to  eight. 

141.  ^Glareola  pratincola  (Linn.). 

Between  Khartum  and  30  miles  to  the  south  of  it  several 
flocks  of  Pratincoles  were  seen  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
May. 


XXIII. — On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison 
between  Zeila  and  Lakes  Rudolf  and  Baringo,  Eastern 
Africa.  By  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant.  fVith  an  Introduction 
by  J.  J.  IIarrisox. 

(PUte  VII.) 

[On  November  6th,  1899,  Mr.  A.  E.  Butter,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Powell-Cotton,  Mr.  W.  F.  Whitehouse,  and  I  landed  at 
Aden  en  route  for  Zeila  on  the  Somali  coast.  Our  hope 
was  to  combine  sport  and  survey-work,  and  if  possible  to 
make  our  way  south-westwards  by  Lake  Rudolf  to  the  White 
Kile  and  thence  to  Khartum.  We  had  with  us  Mr.  Donald 
Clarke,  a  first-rate  practical  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Perks  as 
taxidermist.  Though  my  friends  were  mainly  occupied  with 
the  pursuit  of  big  game,  my  thanks  are  due  to  them  for 
bringing  into  camp  various  birds  to  add  to  the  collection  in 
which  I  was  interested.  While  at  Zeila  I  procured,  among 
other  birds,  a  Nightjar  (Caprimulgus  unwini) — a  pale  Asiatic 
form  which  had  not  been  previously  met  with  in  Africa.  On 
leaving  the  coast,  our  caravan  consisted  of  about  80  camels 
and  63  Somalis  picked  from  four  different  tribes,  all  under  a 
splendid  head-man,  Mohamed  Ilassen. 

Directly  we  started  we  found  out  what  a  terribly  hard  task 
lay  before  us.    Tw^o  years  of  unprecedented  drought  had 
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not  only  dried  up  every  stream,  but  killeil  half  the  bush  and 
scrub ;  so  tliat  our  poor  pack-auimala  bad  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Pushiug  quickly  alou^,  we  passed  Dadab,  Heusau,  Lasmau, 
and  Somadu,  and  arrived  at  Aruwini,  where  we  fouud  a  little 
water  aud  collected  a  few  birds.  We  met  with  buudreds 
of  Guinea-fowl,  and  Dik-Dlks  were  also  plentiful;  while  at 
Uensau  hares  were  so  numerous  that  we  carried  out  a  hare- 
drive.  The  country  was  bard  to  travel  over,  being  mostly 
formed  by  volcauic  ranges.  At  Somadu,  at  au  elevation  of 
3500  feet,  it  was  very  cold.  Bya  Kaboba,  our  next  halt,  is 
the  first  Abyssinian  outpost ;  and  we  received  a  grand  salute 
from  the  whole  garrison,  consiiiting  of  five  men.  The  whole 
district  here  was  full  of  gumbot-bush,  a  deadly  poison  to 
camels,  as  wc  found  to  our  coal. 

On  our  way  to  Gildessa  I  secured  a  fuUy-adnlt  Bateleur 
Eagle  and  a  very  fine  Vulture  [Otogypa  auricularis),  mea- 
feet  2  inches  between  the  tips  of  the  wings  aud 
standing  42  inches  high. 

On  arriving  at  Gildessa  itself  we  found  much  more  bird- 
life;  and  our  camp  wits  iuvaded  by  the  lovely  dark-blue 
Starling  Latnprocoiiua  chalybeui,  with  a  plumage  that  abone 
like  diamonds  in  the  suulight.  Here  we  were  able  to 
purchase  some  riding-mules,  a  merciful  relief  to  our  thin 
and  tired  ponies. 

Passing  Carrara,  where,  on  one  of  the  lofty  volcanic 
ranges,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  bag  a  Larger  Kudu  and  a  Lesser 
Kudu  on  the  same  day,  we  came  across  quantities  of  monkeys, 
all  the  hills  seeming  to  he  full  of  them.  We  then  moved 
past  Ortha  aud  UlfuUa,  through  a  wretched  country,  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  Herrer  on  December  6th.  In  the  evening 
the  air  was  darkened  by  countless  flocks  of  Sand-Grouse 
coming  to  drink,  the  flight  only  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes. 
At  this  place  we  found  the  only  uncivil  native  met  with  on 
the  trip — an  independent  but  powerful  chieftain  called 
Toombaccho,  This  worthy  caused  us  much  trouble,  espe- 
cially by  looting  some  of  the  gmin-camels  in  the  rear  of 
our  caravan.  Ou  Sunday,  December  10th,  we  reached  a 
pretty  little  lake  called  Odah,  swarming  with  all  kinds  of 
wild-fowl ;  and  towanls  eveuiug  we  tried  a  drive,  sending  our 
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boys  along  the  water's  edge  to  fire  their  rifles,  while  we  lay 
hidden  in  difierent  corners.  After  a  very  large  expenditure 
of  cartridges,  our  bag  only  resulted  in  a  Goose,  four  Ducks, 
a  Crane,  and  an  Eagle  I  On  the  15th  we  reached  a  wonderful 
hot-water  spring  called  Billen,  and  on  the  19th  struck  the 
Hawash  River  and  had  our  first  experience  with  elephants. 
We  shot  ten,  half  of  which  had  poor  ivory ;  but  it  was  a  case 
of  saving  our  own  lives  with  some  difficulty  !  I  do  not  ever 
remember  tackling  a  worse  lot  of  elephants,  and  the  dense 
high  bush  made  matters  all  the  worse.  Our  men  sufiered 
badly  in  this  neighbourhood  from  scorpion-stings. 

The  caravan  arrived  at  TadechamuJka,  altitude  3024  feet, 
on  December  27th ;  and  here  we  established  a  main  camp, 
leaving  all  our  camels  and  men,  while  we  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  the  Emperor  Menelik.  On  our  journey  up  to  Addis 
Abbeba  we  saw  very  little  bird-life,  the  weather  being 
bitterly  cold  and  wet,  and  as  we  were  at  an  elevation  of 
over  9000  feet,  we  found  it  terribly  trying  at  night.  On 
returning  to  our  main  camp  I  found  that  Perks  had  collected 
about  fifty  specimens  of  birds,  but  many  were  duplicates  of 
those  already  obtained,  and  there  was  nothing  rare  among 
them. 

A  week^s  hard  marching,  chiefly  along  the  Hawash 
Valley,  brought  us  to  Gogo,  or  Buff'a  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water 
covered  with  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts,  Egyptian  Geese  being 
found  there  in  hundreds.  Thence  we  made  a  side-trip  to 
climb  the  sacred  mountain  of  Zuquala,  over  10,000  feet 
high.  We  found  Oribi  very  common  there,  and  added  a  new 
Antelope  to  our  bag,  viz.  the  Bohor.  On  reaching  Lake 
Suai  our  camels  were  again  badly  poisoned  through  our  boys 
allowing  them  to  feed  on  the  gumbdt.  Owing  to  this  neglect, 
we  were  not  only  delayed  for  a  week,  but  lost  many  of  our 
best  young  animals — a  heavy  loss,  and  one  that  we  could  not 
repair.  Game  was  very  plentiful ;  enormous  herds  of  Bohor 
Hartebeest,  and  Grant's  Gazelle  abounded.  Working  along 
the  chain  of  lakes  we  reached  and  climbed  the  lofty  and  fertile 
hilU  of  Walamo.  How  lovely  the  country  looked  after  our 
weeks  of  desert  and  rocky-mountain  travel  I  We  saw  manv 
gay.plumaged  birds,  but  how  often  we  longed  to  hear  the 
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Bong  of  an  English  Thrusli  or  Blackbird.  The  eutire  absence 
of  singing-birds  is  most  remarkable.  Our  journey  now  took 
na  over  some  lofty  ranges,  the  highest  point  being  attainefl 
at  Dincha  (10,020  feet),  an  old  stockaded  Galla  town,  at 
present  administered  by  Abyssinian  generals,  who  showed 
us  anbounded  hospitality,  loading  us  with  presents  of  every 
kind.  On  March  5th  we  descended  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Margarita  (4212  feet),  and  camped  in  a  charming  situation. 

We  now  began  to  experience  the  fnll  ett'ects  of  the  awful 
drought,  the  whole  country  being  desolate  and  devoid  of 
natives,  while  skeletons  were  strewn  in  all  directions.  On 
the  way  to  Lake  Stcfanie  we  obtained  the  handsome  Northern 
CiirafTe,  as  well  as  some  Ostriches,  but  onr  horror  may  be 
imagined  on  finding  that  Lake  Stefanie  was  perfectly  dry. 
Luckily  we  ejperienred  some  heavy  thunderstorms,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  push  on  to  Lnke  Rudolf.  March  29th  was 
a  red-letter  djiy,  for  we  not  only  reached  that  take,  but 
Bntter  killed  a  pure  white  Topi  antelope,  a  most  perfect 
athino.  It  was  wonderful  luck  to  secure  it  out  of  the 
thousands  of  animals  congregated  along  the  shores.  Pushing 
on  to  the  Omo  River,  our  hearts  sank  on  findiug  the 
mighty  stream  quite  dry,  and  the  bed  covered  with  rich 
green  grass,  which  had  sprung  up  duriug  the  recent  heavy 
showers.  This  settled  the  question  of  our  attempting  to 
reach  the  Nile,  as,  o£  course,  the  Sobat  would  be  equally 
dry ;  so  after  hoisting  a  boundary-flag  near  Murle,  we  sadly 
turned  our  faces  southwards  to  begin  the  long  trek  of  over 
500  miles  which  we  had  to  face  before  we  could  strike  the 
Uganda  railway.  We  found  birds  very  scarce,  the  country 
all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  being  tiat  and  parched ; 
and  as  the  only  vegetation  consisted  of  a  few  stunted  bushes, 
we  hardlyever  got  any  shade  under  which  to  pitch  our  tents, 
while  the  heat  was  most  oppressive. 

On  April  2Ist,  after  leaving  our  first  camp  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Rudolf,  I  shot  two  small  Finch-Larks,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  new  species  {Pyrrhulauda  harri»oni).  The 
ground  where  I  shot  them  was  a  mass  of  rocks,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1800  feet.  On  May  llth  we  emerged  on  the  old 
trade  route  to  Uganda.  It  is  hard  to  describe  our  feelings 
at  being  once  mure  on  a  good  road  with  bridges  over  all  the 
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bad  places,  and  after  1500  miles  of  very  rough  ground,  the 
last  day  or  two  to  the  rail-head  seemed  as  nothing.  Our 
camels  were  in  splendid  trim,  in  fact  we  travelled  from  Lake 
Baringo  to  the  rail-head,  a  distance  of  some  110  miles,  in 
four  days,  doing  37  miles  one  day.  Breaking  up  our 
caravan,  we  took  the  railway  to  Mombasa,  where  we  arrived 
on  May  19th.  Our  total  bag  came  to  .381  head,  made  up  of 
the  following : — 

Blue  and  Colobus  Monkeys,  Lion,  Striped  and  Spotted 
Hyaenas,  Jackal,  Silver-backed  Jackal,  Fox, Caracal,  Elephant, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Burchell's  and  Grevy's  Zebras, 
Giraffe,  Greater  and  Lesser  Kudus,  Oryx,  Swayne's  Uarte- 
beeste,  Eland,  Waterbuck,  Topi,  Waller's,  Grant's,  Soem- 
merring's,  Pelzeln's^  Baira,  and  Thomson's  Gazelles,  Bohor, 
Abyssinian  Duiker,  Oribi,  Steinbuck,  Pallah,  Bushbuck, 
Klipspriuger,  Dik-Dik,  Galla  Ox,  Wait  Hare,  Porcupine, 
Ant-bear,  Ostrich,  Crocodile,  Iguana,  various  large  Snakes. 
A  new  Bat  (Kerivaula  harrUoni,  cf.  Thomas,  P.  Z.  S.  1901) 
was  procured  at  Walamo  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet. 
My  collection  of  birds  includes  examples  of  150  species, 
represented  by  nearly  300  skins. — J.  J.  H.] 

Itinerary  of  the  Expedition  in  1899-1900. 

Not.   9th.  Zeila.  Jan.  ^^nd.  AUvu. 

„    16th.  Dadab.  „    27th.  Buffu  I^e  or  Gogo. 

„    17th.  Henaau.  .      ,,     aist.  Qafartha,  5(HX)  ft. 

„    18th.  Laaman.  Feb.    4th.  Lake  Suai. 

„    19th.  Somadu,  S500  ft.  „      iHh.  Moya  or  Lake  Horori. 

„     2l8t.  Aruwini.  „    14th.  Loko. 

„    24th.  Bja  Kaboba.  „    SfOth.  Walamo,  6700  ft 

^    25th.  Uildeaaa.  |      „     25th.  Buuga,  r>;iOO  ft. 

„    29th.  Garrara.  j    Mar.    4th.  Dincha,  10,020  ft 
Dec.     UL  Genoble.  „      6th.  Lake  Margarita,  4212ft 

„      2nd.  Ortha,  <      „     lOih.  Gardula,  r>aOO  ft. 

„      Cth.  Herrer.  |      „    25th.  I^ke  SUsfanie,  2350  ft 


„      7th.  Corta.  „    29th.  Lake  Kudolf  till  April 

„      9th.  Tullar.  20th,  200  milea  N.  to  S 

„  11th.  LakeOdah.  j   Apr.  2l8t  lictween   Lake  Kudolf 

„  15th.  Dunka^ga,  3770  ft  and  Lake  Baringo. 

y  16th.  Billen,  3400  ft  May  12th.  Elmolo  (Uganda  Cars- 

„  20th.  Ilawash  Valley.  van   route   to    Mom* 

„  28th.  Tsdechamulka,  3024  ft  ,  htm). 
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L    CORVULTUR  CRA881R08TEIS  Rlipp. 

H.   S .     Loko,  14th  February,  1900.     (No.  229.) 
b,c.    ?  .  Dincha,  10,020  ft.,  4th  March,  1900.    (Nos.  240, 
241.) 

[Iris  black. — J.  J.  H.] 

2.  Rhinocorax  affinis  (Riipp.). 

a.  ?  .     Lasman,  18th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  20.) 

b.  <J.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  31st  Dec,  1899.  (No. 
141.) 

3.  CoRONE  EDiTHiE  (Phillips). 

a,  A.  <f  ?  .  Lake  Rudolf,  18th  April,  1900.  (Nos.  282, 
283.) 

[Iris  black  ;  eyelids  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 

The  occurrence  of  this  Crow  at  Lake  Rudolf  extends  its 
known  range  a  long  way  to  the  west.  It  was  first  met  with 
by  Mr.  Lort  Phillips  on  the  coast  of  Somaliland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bcrbera  and  in  the  Ooolis  range.  It  was 
subsequently  obtained  by  Mr.  Bennett  Stanford  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

4.  CoRvus  scAPULATus  Daud. 

a,b.  (f  ?  .  Walarao,  6700  ft.,  20th-2l8t  Feb.,  1900. 
(Nos.  233,  234.) 

[Iris  black. — J.  J.  H.] 

5.   DiLOPHUS  CARUNCULATUS  (Gmcl.). 

a,b.    ?  .     Alayu,  25th  Jan.,  1900.     (Nos.  190,  191.) 

c.  ?  .     Lake  Rudolf.     17th  April,  1900.     (No.  281.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

6.  Pholidauges  leucogaster  (Gmel.). 

a.  (f .     Bunga,  5300  ft.,  25th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  238.) 

b.  ^.  Lake  Margarita,  4212  ft.,  8th  March,  1900. 
(Na  245.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

7.  Lamprotornis  porphyropterus  RUpp. 

a.  <y .    Ortha,  3rd  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  69.) 

b.  ?  .     Herrer,  6th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  71.) 
[Iris  light  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 
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8.  Lamprocolius  chalybeus  Ehr. 

a-c.  cf  ?  .  Gildessa,  27th,  28th  Nov.,  1899.  (Nos.  50, 
52,  58.) 

d.   cf .     Hawash  Valley,  20th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  115.) 
[Iris  light  orange. — J.  J.  H.] 

9.    SpREO  8UPERBU8  (Rupp.). 

a,b,    ?.  Aruwini,  2l8t-22nd  Nov.,  1899.    (No8.28,36.) 

c,d.  cf.  Billen,  3400  ft.,  16th  Dec.,  1899.  (Nos.  108, 
109.) 

e,f.  cf.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  28th  Dec.,  1899. 
(Nos.  131,  132.) 

g,h.  cf.  Tadechamulka,  5th-13th  Jan.,  1900.  (Nos. 
155,  174.) 

10.  CosMOPSARUs  REGIUS  Rcichenow. 

a.    ?  .     Aruwini,  21  st  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  35.) 

11.    BUPHAGA  ERTTHRORHYNCHA   (Staul.). 

a.  ?  .     Ortha,  2nd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  66.) 

b.  cf .     Billen,  3400  ft.,  19th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  112.) 
c,d.    ?  .     Hawash  Valley,  20th  Dec,  1899.     (Nos.  118, 

119.) 

^/.  cf  ?.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  29th  Dec,  1899. 
(Nos.  136,  137.) 

[Iris  yellow;  bill  bright  red;  eye-wattles  yellow. — J.J.  H.J 

12.  BuciiAVGA  ASsiMiLis  (Bcchst.). 

a.  cf .     Aruwini,  2l8t  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  29.) 

b.  cf .     Ortha,  2nd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  64.) 
[Iris  light  re<l.— J.J.  H.] 

13.  Oriolus  galbula  (Linn.). 
a.    $  •     (Somaliland  f ) 

14.  Oriolus  rolleti  Salvad. 

a.   cf.     Lake  Suai,  6th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  216.) 
b,c.   cf.     Lake   Stefanic,   2350   ft.,   27th   March,   1900. 
(No.  256.) 

[Iris  red. — J.  J.  H.] 

15.    PyROIIELANA  XANTHOMEL.eNA   (Rupp.). 

a.   cf  •     (Somaliland  ?) 
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16.  Penthetria  EQUE8  (Hartl.). 

a,b.  <J  ?  .  Walamo,  6700  ft.,  24th  Feb.,  1900.  (Nos. 
236, 237.) 

17.  Ploceipasser  melanorhynchus  (RUpp.). 

a-c.   c?  ?  .     Gildessa,  27th  Nov.,  1899.    (Nos.  48, 49, 51.) 
rf.   cf .     Hawash  Valley,  20th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  117.) 
e,f.    ?.     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  6th  Jan.,  1900.     (Nos. 
156, 157.) 

18.  Lagonosticta  brunneiceps  Sharpe. 

a.    ?  .     Hawash  Valley,  26th  Dee.,  1899.     (No.  124.) 

19.  EsTRiLDA  PH(£NicoTi8  Swains. 

a,  cf.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  30th  Dec.,  1899.  (No. 
138.) 

20.  EsTRiLDA  niorimentum  Salvad. 

a.    ?.     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  9th  Jan.,  1900.    (No.  162.) 
[Iris  bright  brown. — J.  J.  H.] 

The  black  on  the  chin  is  scarcely  noticeable^  only  a  few 
small  feathers  in  the  angle  being  of  that  colour. 

21.  Anaplectes  melanotis  (Lafr.). 

a.  c? .  Lake  Margarita,  4212  ft.,  6th  March,  1900.  (No. 
242.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

Apparently  a  very  old  male  of  this  species  in  the  most 
brilliant  plumage;  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  brownish 
black  mixed  with  red,  and  the  chest  as  well  as  the  upper 
breast  pure  scarlet. 

22.  Hyphantornis  galbula  (Biipp.). 

a.  c? .     Hensau,  17th  Nov.,  1899,     (No.  18.) 

b.  (f .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  9th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
161.) 

23.  Hyphantornis  abyssinicus  (Gmel.). 

a.  cf .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  9th  Jan.,  1900.  (No, 
163.) 

24.  Hyphantornis  vitellinus  (Licht.). 
a*   (f  ?  •     (Somaliland  ?) 
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25.  TexToR  INTERMEDIU9  Cab. 

a.  cf .     Dunkagga,  8770  ft.,  14th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  101.) 

b.  cf .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  7th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
159.) 

26.   DlNEMCLLIA  DINEMELLI  (Rup|).). 

a.  cf .     Gildessa,  25th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  43.) 

b.  c?.    Billen,  3400  ft.,  19th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  113.) 

27.  Passer  swainsoni  (RUpp.). 

a-rf.  (f  ?  .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  3rd-4th  Jan.,  1900. 
(Noe.  148-151.) 

28.  Pyrriiulauda  melanauchen  (Cab.). 
a.   c?.     Zeila,  13th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  10.) 

29.  Pyrrhulauda  HARRisoNi.     (PlatcVII.) 
Pyrrhulauda  harrisoni,  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  30 

(1900). 

ayb.  c;  ?  .  South  end  of  Lake  Rudolf,  1800  ft.,  2l8i 
April,  1900.     (Nos.  289,  290.)     [TypeM  of  the  MpecieM,] 

Adult  male.  Most  nearly  allied  to  P.  verticalis  (Smith), 
but  altogether  paler ;  the  black  of  the  crown,  lores,  fore 
part  of  cheeks,  throat,  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  as  well 
as  the  middle  of  the  chest,  being  replaced  by  deep  chestnut ; 
the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly,  as  well  as  a  patch  between 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  mantle,  black ;  the  sides 
of  tlie  chest,  breast,  and  flanks  white ;  general  colour  above 
pale  earthy  brown ;  the  interscapular  region,  as  well  as  the 
lower  back  and  rump,  uniform.  Total  length  4*8  inches, 
wing  3,  tail  1*8,  tarsus  0*65. 

Adult  female.  Above  dark  earthy  brown,  and  apparently 
very  similar  to  the  female  of  P.  verticaliM.  A  dusky  patch 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  clieeks  and  ear*coverts,  and 
the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  are  mostly  black  ;  the 
throat,  fore-neck,  and  chest  arc  mottled  brownish  white 
tinged  with  sandy ;  the  sides  and  flanks  darker.  Total 
length  4'75  inches,  wing  2*9,  tail  1*8,  tarsus  0*()5. 

Most  interesting,  i)erhai>s,  of  all  the  species  of  which 
examples  were  procured  is  this  beautiful  new  form  of 
Finch- Lark  from  Lake  Rudolf,  figured  in  the  accompanying 
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Plate.  Mr.  Harrison  has  very  kindly  presented  the  types 
of  this  fine  species  and  other  desirable  birds  to  the  British 
Museum. 

30.  Alamon  dbsertorum  (Staul.). 

a.    $  .     Zeila,  13th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  12.) 

31.  CiNNYRis  OSIRIS  (Finsch). 
a.    i .     (Somaliland.) 

32.  CiNNYRis  HABEssiNiCA  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.). 

fl-rf.   (J  ?  .     Tadeehamulka,  3024  ft.,  2nd-9th  Jan.,  1900. 
(Nos.  144,  154,  160,  16*.) 

33.  Dryoscopus  iETHiopicus  (Grael.). 

a.   (f .    Tadeehamulka,  3024  ft.,  29th  Dee.,  1899.     (No. 
135.) 

34.  Dryoscopus  funebris  Hartl. 

a.   cf .     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  12th  March,  1900.    (No.  231.) 
[Iris  black. — J.  J.  H.] 

85.  Laniarius  cruentus  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.). 
a.    ?  .     Lasman,  17th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  19.) 
A.   S .     Aruwini,  22nd  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  87.) 

36.  Laniarius  sulfhureipectus  (Less.). 
a.   (f .  Lake  Stefanie,  2350  ft.,  27th  March,  1900.     (No. 
257.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

87.  Lanius  excubitorius  Des  Murs. 
a,  A.    5  .     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  10th  March,  1900.     (Nos. 
248,  249.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

38.  Lanius  minor  Gmel. 

a.   (J .     Lake  Rudolf,  14th  April,  1900.     (No.  286.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

39.  Lanius  antinori  Salvad. 

a.    ?  .     Dadab,  15th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  14.) 

40.  Lanius  collurio  Linn. 

a.   %  imm.    Lake  Rudolf^  9th  Aprils  1900.     (No.  278.) 
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41.  Lanius  nubicus  Licht. 

a.    ?  .    Duukagga,  3770  ft.,  15tli  Dec,  1899.    (So.  104.) 

42.  Frionops  P0L10CEPHALU8  (Stanley). 

a.   (5 .     Lake  Stefanie,  2300  ft.,  27th  March,  1900.     (No. 
258.) 

[Iris  hazel;  eye- wattles  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 

43.  EuRocBPHALUs  RUEPPELLi  Bonap. 

a.  ?  .     Dunkagga,  3770  ft.,  15th  Dec.,  1899.    (No.  103.) 

b.  c? .     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  13th  March,  1900.    (No.  252.) 
[Iris  black.— J.  J.  H.] 

44.    MONTICOLA  SAXATIL18   (LinU.). 

a.  ?  .     Herrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  73.) 
[Iris  browu. — J.  J.  H.] 

45.  Saxicola  iSABELLiNA  Crctzschin. 

a.    ?  .     Dadab,  15th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  15.) 

46.  Cratekopus  smithi  Sbarpc. 

a.    $  .     Alaya,  22ud  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  186.) 

47.  Campopuaga  phosnicea  (Lath.). 

a.   cf .     Oardula,  5300  ft.,  10th  March,  1900.    (No.  250.) 

48.  Terpsipho.ne  cristata  (Gmcl.). 

a.    ?  .     Lake  Stefanie,  2350  ft.,  25th  March,  1900.  (No. 
255.) 

49.  Campothera  nubica  (Gmel.). 

a.  cf  (wrongly  marked  ?).    Ortha,  2ud  Dec,  1900.  (No. 
167.) 

b.  ?  .     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  lOlh  March,  1900.    (No.  247.J 

50.  Dkndroficis  UEiiPRiciii  (Hhr.). 

a,  b.    ?    ad.  sk.      Gildessa,   25th    to   27th    Nov.,    1891). 
(Nos.  44&  51.) 

51.    TURIPIAS  KCIKIENhlS    (Kiipp.). 

a.    ?  .     Gildc«sa,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  5  A.) 
*.    9  .     Garrara,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  60.) 

c.  cf .     Herrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  74.) 

rf.   (f.    Tadecharaulka,  3024  ft.,  13th  Dec,  1899.     (No. 
139.) 

[Iris  browu. — J.  J.  H.] 
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52.  Indicator  major  Steph. 

a.   cf .     Lake  Rudolf,  Slst  March,  19C0.     (No.  263.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

53.  Melanobucco  abyssinicus  (Lath.). 

a,b.  ?  .  Lake  Margarita,  6th  March,  1900.  (Nos.  243, 
244.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

54.    TRICHOLiEMA  DIADEMATA  (HcUgl.). 

a.  c?.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  5th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
152.) 

The  specimen  before  us  is  exactly  similar  in  plumage  to 
birds  collected  at  Lado  by  Emin  Pasha.  The  occurrence  in 
eastern  Shoa  indicates  an  extension  of  its  range  to  the  north- 
east. 

55.  Trachyphonus  makgaritatvs  (RUpp.). 
a,   ?  .     Ortha,  3rd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  68.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

56.    SCHIZORHIS  LEUCOGASTER   (Riipp.). 

a.  (f  .     Somadu,  19th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  24.) 

b.  S .     Gildessa,  27th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  47.) 

57.  Gymnoschizorhis  personata  (Riipp.). 
a.   2  .     Loko,  14th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  227.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

57  a.  Cuculus  canorus. 
a.  Adult.     (Somaliland  ?) 

58.  Centropus  superciliosus  (Hempr.  &  £hr.). 

a.  2  •     Garrara,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  58.) 

b.  (J .  Gildessa,  1st  Dec,  1899.     (No.  63.) 

59.  CoLius  LEucoTis  (RUpp.). 

a.   c? .    Tullar,  9th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  88.) 

60.  CoLius  MACRURUs  (Linn.). 

a,b.   cf  ?  .     Hawash  Valley,  20th-2l8t  Dec,  1899.    (Nos. 
116,120.) 

[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 
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Gl.  Caprimulous  uNwiNi  Hume. 

a.    ?  .    Zeila,  11th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  9.) 

Tliis  pale  form  of  the  common  Goatsucker  has  not 
preyiously  been  recorded  from  Africa.  Its  range  was  known 
to  extend  from  the  River  Oxus  to  Central  Asia  and  N.W. 
India. 

62,   SCOTORNIS  CLIMACURUS  (Vieill.). 

a.    ?  imm.     Lake  Rudolf,  12th  April,  1900.     (No.  274.) 

63.  Melittophaous  sharpii  Hartert. 

a.  rf.     Somadu,  19th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  22.) 

b.  <J.     Billen,  19th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  114.) 

c.  (J.  Tadechamulka,  302*  ft.,  13th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
175.) 

G4.  Merops  NUBicus  Gmel. 

a.   d.    Lake  Odah,  10th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  90.) 

b,c.  cf  ?  .  (rafartha,  5600  ft.,  31  st  Jan.,  19(X).  (Nos. 
205,  206.) 

d-f.  (f .  Lake  Rudolf,  29th  March  to  2iid  April,  1900. 
(Nos.  261,  2(54,  265.) 

[Iris  red. — J.J.  II.] 

65.  Upupa  epops  Linn. 

a-rf.   (?  ?  .    Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  28th  Dec.,  1899,  to 
12th  Jan.,  1900.     (Nos.  133,  166,  171, 172.) 
e.   (J.     liake  Suai,  4th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  214.) 

66.  Irrisor  krythrorhy.vchus  (Lath.). 

a.  c?.     Bya  Kalwba,  24th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  40.) 

b.  cf  .     (iildessa,  25th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  41.) 

c.  c?  imm.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  3rd  Jan.,  1900. 
(No.  147.) 

67.  Rhi.vopoiiastuh  minor  (Riipp.). 

a.   (f.     Bya  Kaboba,  2kh  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  38.) 

*.    c^.     Dunkagga,  3770  ft.,  14th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  102.) 

[Iris  brown. — J.J.  II.] 

68.  BucoRAX  ABYssiNKus  (Bodd.). 

a.   <J.     Buffa  Lake  ((Jogo),  28th  Jan.,  lliOO.    (No.  198.) 
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b.  $  imm.    Lake  Suai,  8th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  220.) 
[Iris  hazel;  gular  pouch  dark  blue. — J.  J.  H.] 

69.  LopHocERos  NA8UTUS  (Linn.). 

a.  cf .    Lake  Odah,  13th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  100.) 

70.  LoPHocERos  ERYTHRORHYNCHUS  (Temm.). 

a.   (J.  Hawash  Valley,  26th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  125.) 

71.    LoFHOCEROS  FLAVIR08TRIS  (BUpp.). 

fl--c.   2 .    Aruwini,  2l8t  Nov.,  1900.     (Nos.  30, 31, 32.) 

72.  Bycanistes  cristatus  (Riipp.). 

a.   $  .    Bunga,  5300  ft.,  25th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  239.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

73.  Hapaloderma  narina  (Steph.). 

a.    ?  .     Herrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  76.) 
[Iris  brown. — J.  J.  H.] 

74.  Ceryle  maxima  (Pall.). 

a,b.   (J  ?  .    Hawash  Valley,  26th-28th  Dec,  1899.    (Nos. 
128,  130.) 

c.  ?  .     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  14th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
179.) 

75.    CORYTHORNIS  CYANOSTIGMA  (Rlipp.). 

a.   cf.    Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  11th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
169.) 

76.  Halcyon  semic^erulea  (Forsk&l). 

a.   cf .    Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  11th  Jan.,  1900.    (No. 
170.) 

77.  Halcyon  chelicutensis  (Stanley). 

a.  (f .     Garrara,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  59.) 

b.  ?  .     Hawash  Valley,  2l8t  Dec,  1899.     (No.  121.) 

c.  rf.    ?  .    Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  10th-14th  Jan.,  1900. 
(Nos.  167,  177.) 

78.  CoRACJAs  ABYssiNicus  Bodd. 

a,  A.   (J.     Hawash   Valley,    22nd   &   26th    Dec,    1899. 
(Nos.  122,  126.) 

c,d.   c?  ?  .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  2nd  &  14th  Jan.,  1900. 
(Nos.  145,  178.) 

u2 
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79.  CoRACiAs  N^vius  Daud. 

a.  c?.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,   12th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
173.) 

b.  (J  .     Loko,  14th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  228.) 

c.  ?  .     Walamo,  24th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  235. ) 
[Iri8  hazel.— J.  J.  H.] 

80.    PCEOCEPUALUS  RUP1VENTRI8  (RUpp.). 

a,b.   cf  ?  .     Somadu,  2l8t  Nov.,  1899.     (Nos  26,  27.) 
c,d.   cf  9  .     Gildessa,  28th  &  29th  Nov.,   1899.     (Nos. 

52  &  61). 
e.   (S .     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  2l8t  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 

185.) 

81.  AoAPOR.vis  TARANTiE  (Stanl). 

a-c.    (f .     Lake  Suai,   Ist-Sth   Feb.,   1900.      (Nos.  209, 
210,  215.) 

82.  Bubo  lacteus  (Temm.). 

a.   (f .     Lake  Suai,  8th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  2J9.) 
[Iris  dark  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

83.  Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.). 

a.  ?.    Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  2ud  Jan.,  1900.    (No.  146.) 

84.    CaRINE  8PILOOA8TRA   (HcUgl.). 

a.   ?  .     Aruwini,  21  st  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  33.) 

85.  Otooyps  AURICULAR18  (Daud.). 

a.  Adult.     Gildessa,  25th  Nov.,  1899. 
A  very  fine  example  of  this  Vulture. 
[Height  42  inches,  ex(>ause  between  the  tips  of  the  wings 
110  inches.— J.  J.  II.J 

86.  Neophron  percnopterus  (Linn.). 

a.  Immature.     Somadu,  19th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  23.) 

87.  Neophron  monachus  (Temm.). 

u.   cJ.     Tullar,  9th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  89.) 

88.  Circus  ^eruoinosus  (Linn.). 

a.   cf  .     Buffa  Lake,  28th  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  196.) 
Examples  of  this  Harrier  are  very  rarely  seen  in  coUec- 
tious  from  North-east  Africa. 
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89.  Melierax  polyzonus  (Riipp.). 

a.  ?  .     Gildessa,  11th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  97.) 

b.  c?  imm.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  2l8t  Jan.,  1903. 
(No.  184.) 

[Adult  female,  iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

89  a.  Melierax  nioer  (Vieill.). 

a.   c?.     Gafartha,  5600  ft,  30th  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  204.) 

90.  BuTEo  augur  (Riipp.). 

11,4.  (f.  Buffa  Lake  (Gogo),  28th-29th  Jan.,  1900. 
(Nos.  195,  200.) 

c.  ?  .     Gafartha,  3l8t  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  208.) 
[Iris  dark  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

91.  MiLVUs  iEGYPTius  (Gmel.). 

a.    (f .     Ortha,  2nd  Dee.,  1899.     (No.  70.) 

92.  Aquila  albicans  Riipp. 

a.  cJ  in  4th  year's  plumage.  Gildessa,  29th  Nov.,  1899. 
(No.  62.) 

b.  <J  in  2nd  year's  plumage.  Herrer,  6th  Dec.,  1899. 
(No.  77.) 

c.  (S  in  3rd  year's  plumage.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.^ 
29th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  134.) 

d.  f$  in  1st  year's  plumage.  Gafartha,  5600  ft.,  30th  Jan., 
1900.     (No.  203.) 

A  full  account  of  this  most  interesting  series  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Suschkin,  and  will  appear  in  the  Nouv. 
Mem.  Soc.  Nat.  Moscou. 

93.  LoPHAETUs  OCCIPITALIS  (Burch.). 

a,    ?  .     BufEa  Lake  (Gogo),  25th  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  189.) 
A.   c?  vix  ad.     Walamo,  6700  ft.,  20th  Feb.,  1900.     (No. 
232.) 

[Iris  bright  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 

94.  Haliaetus  vociFER  (Daud.). 

fl,  6.  ?  .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  6th  Jan.,  IIKX).  (No. 
158  &  no  number.) 

[Iris  dark  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 
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95.  Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Daud.). 
a.    ?  .    Gildewa,  25th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  45.) 
A  fine  adult  8{)ecimen  with  the  feathers  of  the  mautic, 
back;  rump,  and  upper  tail-coyerts  much  worn,  and  faded  to 
a  pale  rufous  buff.     In  this  plumage  the  species  has  been 
called  by  Riippell  and  others  H,  leuconotus, 

96.    PoLIOUIERAX  SEMITORQUATUS  (Smith). 

a.  S'     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  10th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
166.) 

b.  ?  .     Alayu,  23rd  Jan.,  1900.     (No,  187.) 

97.  Cercuneis  tinnunculus  (Linn.). 

a.   cJ.     Tadechamulka,  302^1  ft.,  2l8t  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
183.) 

97  a.  Cerchneis  naumanni  Fieisch. 
a,  b.   ^  ?  .     Between  Lakes   Rudolf  and  Baringo,   21st 
April,  1900.     (Nos.  291,  292.) 

98.  Falco  tanypterus  Schleg. 

a.    ?  .     Lake  Rudolf,  17th  April,  1900.     (No.  279.) 
[Iris  black.— J.  J.  11.] 

99.  Plectropterus  rueppelli  Sclat. 

a.   cf .     Buffa  Lake  (Gogo),  29th  Jan.,  1900.     (Xo.  199.) 
The    British    Museum    previously    possessed    only   one 
mounted  example  of  this  mre  Goose. 

100.    ChENALOPEX  iKQYPTIACA  (Liuu.). 

a.   cf .  Lake  Odah,  11th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  95.) 

h.    5  .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  15th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
180.) 

r.    (f .  Bufta  Lake  (Clogo),  26th  Jan.,  1900.     (Xo.  192.) 

101.  De.ndrocycna  viduata  (Linn.). 

a.    9  .     Uke  Rudolf,  1th  April,  1900.     (Xo.  268.) 

102.  Dexorocycxa  fvlva  (Omel.). 

a.   rf  .     Lake  Rudolf,  20th  April,  1900.     (Xo.  287.) 

103.  Xettion  punctatum  (Bureh.). 

#/.    9  .     Lake  Odah,  10th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  91.) 
[Iris  grey. — J.J.  IL] 
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104.  Spatula  clypkata  (Linn.). 

a.  IS  imm.]     Lake  Odah.     11th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  94.) 

105.  Scopus  umbretta  (Gmel.). 

a.  (J.     Lake  Odah,  15th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  93.) 

b.  ?  .     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  10th  Jan.,  1900.     (No. 
168.) 

106.  Abdimia  ABDiMii  (Licht.). 

a,b.  cf  ?  .     Moya  (Lake  Horori),  10th-12th  Feb.,  1900. 
(Nos.  224,  225.) 

c.  $  .     Walamo,  6700  ft.,  20th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  230.) 
[Iris:  a,  b.  yellow;  c.  hazel.— J.  J.  H.] 

107.    PSEUDOTANTALUS  IBIS   (LinU.). 

a.    ?  imm.     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  14th  March,  1900.     (No. 
253.) 

[Iris  light  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

108.  Ibis  iSXHiopiCA  (Lath.). 

a.  cf.     Lake  Odah,  10th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  92.) 

b.  cS  •     Gafartha,  5600  ft.,  3l8t  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  207.) 

c.  cS .     Gardula,  5300  ft.,  20th  March,  1900.     (No.  254.) 
[Iris :  a.  grey ;  6.  black  ;  c.  light  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

109.  Platalea  alba  Scop. 

a.    cJ.     Moya  (Lake  Horori),  9th  Feb.,  1900.     (No.  222.) 
[Narrow  iris  white  ;  naked  skin  round  eye  red  ;  base  and 
margin  of  culmen  mauve ;  legs  magenta  I—  J.  J.  H.] 

110.  Mesopuoyx  brachyrhyncha  (Brehra). 

a.  (f.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  19th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
182.) 

An  interesting  specimen  in  the  fullest  breeding-plumage; 
the  bare  part  of  the  tibia  is  blacky  with  some  yellow  on 
the  inner  side  only  of  the  upper  portion ;  this  is  specially 
marked  on  the  right  leg. 

111.    BUBULCUS  IBIS  Bp. 

a.   S  .     Moya  (Lake  Horori),  9th  Feb.,  1900.    (No.  221.) 
[Iris  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 
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112.  LePTERODIUS  GULARI8  (B08C). 

a.    ?  .     Zeila,  10th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  7.) 

A  pare  white  example  in  full  breeding-plumage. 

113.  BUTORIDES  ATRICAPILLA  (Afzelius). 

a.  ?.  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  16th  Jan.,  1900.  (No. 
181.) 

114.  BUGBRANUS  CARUNCVLATUS  (Gnicl.). 

a,    ?  .     Moya  (Lake  Horori),  9th  Feb.,  1900.    (No.  223.) 

[Iris  orange. — J.  J.  H.] 

Dr.  Sharpe,  speaking  of  this  form  (B.  M.  C.  B.  xxiii. 
p.  268),  says  "  Riippell's  statement  that  this  species  is  found 
in  Shoa  needs  confirmation.''  Moya  is  situated  immediately 
south  of  Shoa. 

115.  Grus  grus  (Linn.). 

a,b.  ?  .  Buffa  Lake  (Gogo),  27th  Jan.,  1900.  (Nos.  193, 
194.) 

116.  Trachblotis  cANicoLLis  (Rcicheuow). 

a.  $  .     Gildessa,  7th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  83.) 

b.  S .    TuUar,  9th  Dec.,  1899.     (No.  87.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

117.  Neotis  HEUGLiNi  (Hartl.). 
a,b.  Ad.     (Somaliland.) 

118.  EuPODoTis  KOHi  (Burch.). 

a.   5  .     Moya  (Lake  Horori),  12th  Feb.,  1900.    (No.  226.) 
[Iris  hazel.— J.  J.  H.J 

119.  Q'iDicNEifus  sENEGALENsis  S\vain». 

o,  A.  (J  ?  .  Lake  Rudolf,  14th  April,  1900.  (Nos.  277, 
285.) 

Both  examples  are  in  very  worn  plumage. 

120.  Glareola  pratin'cola  (Linn.). 

n.   (J  .     Lake  Rudolf,  20th  April,  1900.     (No.  288.) 

121.  Rhinoptilus  uarti.ngi  Sharpe. 

a.    9  .     Plains  near  Zeila,  13th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  11.) 

A.    ?  .     Herrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  75.) 

a.  wing  5-2  inches,  tarsus  185 ;  b.  wing  53,  tarsus  19. 
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These  examples  apparently  belong;  to  this  species^  bat 
approach  /?.  hisignatus  Hartl.  in  the  more  rufous  tint  of  the 
npper  parts. 

122.  Phyllopezus  akricanus  (Gniel.). 

a.    6  imm.     Hawash  Valley,  26th  Dec.,  1899.    (No.  129.) 
ft.  Ad.     Buffa  Lake  (Gogo),  28th  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  197.) 
r.    ?  imm.     Lake  Rudolf,  3rd  April,  1900.     (No.  266.) 
[Iris  red.  — J.  J.  H.] 

123.  Stephanibyx  coronatus  (Bodd.). 

a.   S  .     Gildessa,  2nd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  64.) 
ft.    ?  .     Herrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  72.) 
[Iris  light  red. — J.  J.  H.] 

124.  Sarciophorus  tkctus  (Bodd.). 

a,   6.     Ortha,  2nd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  65.) 
ft.   d .     Gildessa,  7th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  84.) 
[Iris  golden. — J.  J.  H.] 

125.  HopLOPTERUs  8PIN08US  (Liuu.). 

a-d.   <J  ?  .  Lake  Rudolf,  13th-18th  April,  1900.     (Nos. 
276,  278,  280,  284.) 
[Iris  red. — J.  J.  H.] 

126.   TOTANUS  CANESCENS  (Gm.). 

a.    ?  .     Zeila,  9th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  1.) 

127.  Tringa  minuta  Leisl. 

a,   c? .     Lake  Rudolf,  4th  April,  1900.     (No.  267.) 

[Iris  grey. — J.  J.  H.] 

128.    iEoiALITIS  ALEXANDRINA  (Linn.). 

a.   S  .     Zeila,  10th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  5.) 

129.  Rhynchops  flavirostris  Vieill. 

a,  A.   ^ .     Lake  Rudolf,  5th  April,  1900.    (Nos.  269,  270.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

130.  Gelochelidon  anolica  (Mont.). 

a,    ?  .     Zeila,  10th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  6.) 

131.  Larus  cirrhocephalus  (Vieill.). 

a.   cf .     Lake  Rudolf,  13th  April,  1900.     (No.  275.) 
[Iris  light  yellow. — J.  J.  H.] 
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132.  Laku8  hemprichi  (Bruch). 

a,  b.   (J  ad.  et  imm.     Zeila,  9th  Nov.,  1899.     (No8.2,3.) 

133.  FuLicA  cRisTATA  Gmcl. 

a.    ?  .     Carrara,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  57.) 

13  k    ViNAGO  WAALIA  (Gmcl.). 

a.  i  .  Lake  Margarita,  4212  ft.,  8th  March,  1900.  (No. 
246.) 

135.  COLUMBA  GUINEA  (Lini).). 

a,b.    cf  ?  .     Garrara,  29th  Nov.,  1899.     (Nos.  55,  5G.) 
c.   S  ioira.     Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,   30th    Dec,  1899. 
(No.  140.) 

136.  TURTCJR  SEMirORQUATUS  (Rupp.). 

a.    ?  .     Alayii,  23rd  Jan.,  1900.     (No.  188.) 

137.  TuRTUR  AMBiGuus  Uocagc. 

a,b.  c?  ?  .  Tadechamulka,  3024  ft.,  Jan.  2ud,  1900. 
(No8.  142,  1  W.) 

138.  (EsA  CAPE.Nsis  (Liun.). 

a,    cf .     Dunkagga,  3770  ft.,  15th  Dec,  189:).     (No.  105.) 
A.    cf .     Hillcn,  3400  ft.,  16th  Dec,  1899.     (No.  106.) 
c.    ?  .     Ilawash  Valley,  22nd  Dec,  1899.     (No.  123.) 

139.  Chalcopelia  akra  (Linn.). 

a.    J.     Aruwini,  21st  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  34.) 

1  K).  Pterocles  lichtensteini  Tcmni. 
a,b,   cf  .     Ilerrer,  6th  Dec,  1899.     (Nos.  79,  80.) 
c,  d.    ?  .     Gildessa,  ()tli  Dec,  1899.     (No:4.  81,  82.) 
r-i7.    c?  9  .     Billcn,  3400  ft.,  16th-19th  Dec,  1899.    (Nos. 
106,  110,  111.) 

[Iri.s  dark  orange  or  hazel. — J.  J.  II. j 

141.  Pterocluruh  k'xusTUs  (Tenun.K 

a,  A.    c?  2  .     Lake  Odali,  13lh  Dcc,  1899.    (Nos.  98,  99.) 

c,d.  cf  2.  Lake  Rudolf,  7th  April,  IIKX).  (Nos.  271, 
272.) 

After  reading  Mr.  llartert's  remarks  (Nov.  Zool.  viii. 
p.  28,  1900)  on  the  supposed  subspecies  of  this  Sand-Grouse, 
1  have  carefullv  re-examined  the  series  in  the  Museum. 
Mr.     Hartert    recognises    three    subspecies:    l\     exusius, 
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from  West  and  North-East  Africa ;  P.  e.  somalicus,  from  the 
deserts  of  Somaliland ;  and  P.  e.  orientalis,  from  India.  The 
two  males  obtained  by  Mr.  Harrison  evidently  belong  to 
what  Mr.  Hartert  calls  P.  exustus  somalicus,  and  agree 
exactly  in  colour  and  size  with  Indian  specimens.  On  the 
other  liand^  a  male  procured  by  Mr.  Gillette  also  in  Somali- 
laud,  has  the  brighter  plumage  of  P.  ext^tus  exustus  Hartert ! 
This,  the  typical  form,  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the 
Somaliland  bird;  but  the  Museum  specimens  do  not  show 
such  to  be  the  case,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  allow 
more  than  one  name,  P.  exustus,  for  the  species. 

142.  Pternistcs  infuscatds  Cab. 

a,b.   c?  ?  .     Dadab,  15th  Nov.,  1899.     (Nos.  16,  17.) 

143.  Francolinus  sharpii  Grant. 

a,b.  d  2.  Gafartha,  5600  ft.,  30th  Jan.,  1900.  (Nos. 
201,  202.) 

c,d.    cf  ?  .     Lake  Suai,  7th  Jan.,  1900.     (Nos.  217,  218.) 
[Iris  hazel. — J.  J.  H.] 

14'i'.  Francolinus  granti  Hartl. 

a.  ?  .     Somadu,  19th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  23.) 

b.  <J.     Bya  Kaboba,  24th  Nov.,  1899.     (No.  39.) 
c,d.   <J  ?  .     Lake  Suai,  4th-6th  Feb.,  1900. 

The  pair  of  birds  from  Lake  Suai  have  the  dark  chestnut 
spots  confined  to  the  feathers  of  the  fore-neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  appear  to  be  very  old. 

145.  COTURNIX  COTURNIX  (LiUD.). 

«.   ? .     Walamo,  6700  ft.,  20th  Feb.,  1900.  (No.  231.) 

146.  NUMIDA  PTILORHYNCHA  Licht. 

a,  A.    c?  ?  .     TuUar,  9th  Dec,  1899.     (Nos.  85,  86.) 

c.  5 .     Lake  Suai,  1st  Feb.,  1900. 

147.  AcRYLLiUM  vuLTURiNUM  (Hardw.). 

a,b.   cf .    I^ake  Stefanie,  2350  ft.,  28th-29th  March,  1900. 
(Nos.  259,  260.) 
[Iris  red. — J.  J.  H.] 

148.  Struthio  molybdophanes  Reichen. 

a-^.  (S  2  (head  and  neck  only).  Elmolo,  12th  May^ 
1900.     (Nos.  299-301.) 
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XXIV. — Results  of  an  Ornithological  Journey  through 
Colombia  and  Ecuador,     By  Walter  Goodkellow,  F.Z.S. 

(Plate  VIII.) 

Mk.  Claud  Hamilton  and  I^  having  decided  upon  an 
ornithological  trip  to  Ecuador^  found  ourselves  at  the  port 
of  Guayaquil  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1898.  It  had  been 
our  intention  to  enter  South  America  by  Buenaventura,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Colombia,  and  to  work  the  southern  part 
of  the  beautiful  Cauca  Valley  first,  so  as  to  reach  Ecuador 
from  the  north.  But  happening  to  arrive  in  Panama  the  day 
after  the  Buenaventura  boat  had  left,  we  decided  that,  rather 
than  wait  there  for  a  fortnight,  we  would  take  that  leaving 
for  Gnayaquil  on  the  following  day,  and  thence  get  another 
vessel  up  the  coast  back  to  Buenaventura.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  able  to  do  much  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Guayaquil,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  met  with  a  serious  accident 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  was  nearly  blinded  by  the  bursting 
of  a  lK)ttle  containing  strong  spirits  of  ammonia. 

The  return  journey  up  the  coast  was  very  interesting,  as 
our  boat  called  at  every  port,  and  I  went  on  shore  whenever 
an  opportunity  was  afforded.  On  the  whole,  however,  birds 
seemed  scarce  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  most  of  the  places  j 
the  only  exceptions  being  at  Puerto  Viejo  and  Bahia  dc 
Caracas,  where  I  noticed  them  in  large  numbers,  and  around 
Manta,  where  I  saw  many  exvuxi^XQ^oi  Pyrocephalus  rubineus 
and  a  few  small  flocks  of  Psittacula  aelestis.  The  country  at 
tlic  back  of  the  two  former  towns  seemed  to  offer  a  most 
inviting  field  to  the  naturalist.  Although  I  spent  the  best 
part  of  a  day  in  the  forests  near  Esmeraldas,  I  came  across 
verv  few  birds,  but  I  shot  a  fine  boa.  At  the  end  of  some  seven 
days  we  reached  the  miserable  little  port  of  Buenaventura, 
where  we  were  accommodated  at  the  Cable  Station  for  two 
davs,  as  the  train  onlv  leaves  for  the  interior  twice  a  week. 
The  place  has  an  unenviable  reputation  for  unhealthiness  all 
up  the  west  coast,  and  its  character  seemed  well  Ijorne  out  by 
the  ap|>earance  presented  by  the  two  or  three  Europeans 
living  there,  and  even  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  arc 
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mostly  negroes  from  tin;  West  IiidicH,  witli  a  few  Chiueae.  Its 
uiihealthinesa  is  due  to  tlie  pe^tilentiat  swamps  nliich  sur- 
rouud  the  town  at  the  back.  The  railway,  which  has  takon 
over  20  years  to  build,  comes  to  an  cud  at  a  spot  iu  the 
woods  26  miles  inland,  called  San  Jose,  at  the  foot  of  the 
outlying  mountains,  where  a  few  sheds  and  miserable  huts 
have  sprung  up.  From  this  place  the  journey  inland  has  to 
be  continued  on  horses  for  the  remaining  three  days  to  Cali. 
The  road  runs  ulong  the  sides  of  beautiful  narrow  valleys, 
through  gorges,  and  over  forest-covered  mountains.  The 
scenery  everywhere  is  indeed  wonderful ;  but  what  makes  this 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  journeys  I  have  ever  taken,  is 
the  surprising  number  of  birds  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Nowhere  else  iu  South  America  have  I  seen  examples  of  so 
many  species  in  so  short  a  distance.  When  the  summit  of 
the  Western  Andes  was  reached,  a  marvellous  view  suddenly 
burst  upon  us.  .\  broad,  flat,  fertile  valley  lay  below  us, 
backed  up  fur  away  in  the  distance  by  the  suow-peaks  of  the 
Central  Andes,  while  the  Cauca  River,  winding  about  like  a 
long  silver  ribbon,  lay  before  us.  Thousands  of  feet  below 
nestled  the  picturesque  town  of  Cali,  with  its  even  rows 
nf  red. tiled  roofs  shining  in  the  suu.  The  road  down  is 
steep,  winding,  and  wearisome,  and  the  distant  very 
deceptive.  The  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  is  remarkably 
burnt  up  and  barren,  compared  with  the  damp,  luxuriant 
forests  which  clothe  the  westeru  slopes  to  the  summit.  About 
2000  feet  above  Call  we  noticed  hundreds  of  Swallow-tailed 
Kites  [Etanoideg  furcalm]  circling  about  in  the  air,  and  very 
pretty  they  looked  us  they  flew.  We  stopped  only  a  few 
days  iu  Call,  and  were  occupied  during  that  time  in  finding 
horses  and  arranging  for  our  journey  south  to  Popay&n. 

May  is  the  best  mouth  for  travelling  in  this  part  of  Colombia; 
we  found  the  beginning  of  April  too  early,  as  the  roads,  at  all 
times  bad,  were  then  in  most  parts  all  but  impassable,  while 
the  rivers  were  swollen  and  dangerous  to  cross.  So,  instead 
of  taking  five  days  for  the  journey  to  Popaydn,  we  took  nearly 
ten.  The  whole  country  between  Cali  and  Popay&n  is  given 
up  to  ranching,  and  that  which  is  not  grazing-land  is  under 
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cultivation  wlicre  tlic  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
admits  of  it.  Consequently,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
wc  saw  but  few  birds.  These  eiceptioua  were  Crolophaga 
ani,  Milvului  tyraimun,  and  Tyranmis  metanc/ioliciig,  which 
abound  all  through  the  Cauca  Valley,  After  the  first  day  the 
roftd  winds  entirely  through  the  mountains,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  arduous  ascents  and  descents  into  small  valleys. 

FopByiin  is  a  sleepy,  clean  old  town,  without  any  trade, 
and  in  Colombia  is  considered  quite  an  aristocratic  residence. 
There  are  certainly  many  old  and  wealthy  families  living  in 
this  isolated  place,  all  of  which  possess  large,  if  somewhat 
neglected,  "  haciendas"  up  in  the  Central  Cordillera.  The 
town  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  central  range,  and  is  backed 
by  the  very  active  volcano  of  Purace,  altitude  17,000  feet, 
which  we  ascended.  For  many  miles  to  the  west  stretches 
a  level  valley  to  the  clearly- outlined  Western  Andes,  and 
nowhere  else  did  we  see  the  different  parallel  ranges  bo 
distinctly  defined.  The  climate  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  as  a 
climate  can  be,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  cooler  than 
one  would  expect  for  the  position  and  altitude,  which  ia  only 
6800  feet.  The  vegetation,  moreover,  is  not  at  all  tropical- 
looking  ;  indeed,  the  fields,  surrounded  by  well-kpet  hedges, 
reminded  us  of  home.  We  spent  nearly  two  mouths  there 
and  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  made  a  fair  col. 
lection  of  birds,  but  we  were  disappointed  to  find  Humming- 
birds extremely  scarce.  M'e  were  told  that  September  was 
the  best  month  for  them,  when  many  kinds  of  trees  are  in 
bloom.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  residents  in  the  town 
were  able  to  indicate  the  best  collecting-grouuds  in  the 
neighbourhood;  thus  much  time  was  wasted  in  exploring 
profitless  places,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  just  leaving 
and  had  made  all  arrangements  for  our  journey  south  to 
Paato,  that  we  discovered  the  eitact  localities  of  which  we  had 
been  in  search.  I  think,  however,  it  would  scarcely  repay  any 
collector  to  go  to  these  parts,  for,  besides  the  expense,  the 
travelling  is  most  difficult.  Even  more  difficult  is  the  country 
between  Popaydn  and  Pasto,  which  is  an  eight  days'  ride,  the 
whole  intervening  country  beingoncvaBtjumbleof  raountaiua. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  finer  in  the  way  of 
mountain-scenery,  or  greater  variety,  and  we  saw  nothing  like 
it  anywhere  else — it  will  for  ever  be  impressed  on  my  memory. 
There  are  three  routes  available  between  the  two  towns;  we 
chose  the  one  by  the  Patia  valley.  It  is  the  shortest,  but  the 
least  frequented  and  the  most  dangerous.  This  remarkably 
situated  valley  is  very  little  known,  and,  being  so  cut  off 
from  communication,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  properly 
explored.  I  saw  many  birds  and  butterflies  there  which  I 
observed  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  The  climate  is 
hot  and  exceedingly  unhealthy  for  most  of  the  year,  and  the 
inhabitants  (all  negroes)  have  an  evil  reputation  and  seem  to 
live  mostly  by  robbery,  so  that  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them.  On  account  of  a  breakdown  in  our  transport,  we  were 
forced  to  spend  a  few  days  there,  until  we  could  get  more 
beasts,  and  during  that  time  we  shot  as  many  birds  as  we 
could,  among  them  being  two  fine  kinds  of  Ibis  of  the  genus 
Theristicus,  Two  fairly  important  towns  are  passed  on  the 
way  to  Pasto,  namely,  Mercaderes  and  La  Union;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  picturesque  little  place  being  solely 
engaged  in  making  ''  Panama "  hats,  probably  the  best 
supplied  by  Colombia. 

The  situation  of  Pasto  is  very  striking,  and  it  requires 
no  imagination  to  see  that  it  is  built  inside  what  was 
once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  that  Galera,  which  now 
rises  above  the  town  on  the  S.W.,  is  but  a  newer  vent  for 
the  escape  of  steam.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  west  by  a  continuous  line  of  crags,  which  on  the 
east  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  but  the  western  side  was 
evidently  blown  out  many  ages  ago.  The  altitude  of  the 
town  is  8C00  feet,  and,  in  spite  of  its  sheltered  situation,  the 
climate  is  cold  and  miserable,  while  the  houses  are  comfort- 
less in  more  ways  than  one.  Pasto  is  always  seething  with 
rebellion,  and  most  of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  both 
Colombia  and  Ecuador  are  hatched  here.  The  men  are 
mostly  muleteers  by  trade,  but  they  are  always  to  be  hired 
as  fighting  men  in  any  cause,  or  on  either  side  of  a  revolution. 
At  such  times  they  march  forth  accompanied  by  an  equally 
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large  force  o£  women,  who  are  provided  with  sacks  for  the 
loot,  and  their  very  name  strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  an 
Ecuadorian.  They  are  a  fine,  [^ood-looking  rare,  but  the 
word  "Pastuao"  is  a  term  of  insult  in  Colombia,  and 
Hgnifies  everything  that  is  stupid  and  contemptible,  for 
nothing  good  ean  come  out  of  Paato,  We  stayed  here  but 
ten  days,  and  eiperienced  much  difficulty  in  getting  mulea 
for  the  long  distance  to  Quito.  We  found  this  stage  of  onr 
journey  still  more  trying  and  arduous  than  that  through  the 
country  already  traversed,  for  we  were  continuously  at  very 
high  altitudes  and  often  exposed  to  snowstorms,  our  only  dip 
into  warmer  regions  being  at  the  hot  valley  of  the  Chota, 
where  we  found  the  country  all  rock  and  sand,  and  everything 
burnt  up.  In  this  barren  place  we  lost  two  of  our  horses  fi-om 
exhaustion,  and  were  delayed  two  days  at  Ibarra  before 
finding  others.  Fortunately,  on  this  portion  of  our  route,  wc 
generally  managed  to  stop  for  the  night  in  towns  or  villages, 
as  the  road  passes  through  Tuquerres,  Ipiales,  TulcAn  {the 
frontier  town),  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  and  other  less  important 
localities;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  anything  to  eat,  and  at  many  places  impossible.  When 
we  left  Pasto  we  were  not  able  to  procure  quite  as  many 
mules  as  we  needed,  so,  among  other  things,  we  left  behind 
the  boxes  of  bird-skins  Ihat  wc  had  collected  in  the  Cauca 
and  Patia  valleys.  These  were  to  follow  ua  later,  but  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  sent  oft'  for  two  or  three  mouths, 
Aud  by  that  time  a  revolution  had  begun  in  Ecuador,  so 
that  the  mules  were  seized  by  the  revolutionists  when  they 
crossed  the  frontier,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  oiir 
boxes  were  rifled  and  left  on  the  roadside.  At  any  rate  we 
never  recovered  them,  and  the  work  of  several  months 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  skins  we  bad  carried 
vitb  us. 

We  made  Quito  our  headquarters  for  several  months,  and 
thoroughly  explored  all  the  country  round,  besides  taking 
trips  down  to  tbc  low  forest-land  on  the  Pacific  side,  as  well  as 
to  the  Valle  de  Viciosa,  iu  the  eastern  mountains  at  the  back 

Cotopaxi,     This  little-known  valley,  or  plateau,  stands  at 
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an  elevation  of  about  14,500  feet,  and  is  bounded  by  Anti- 
sana,  Cotopaxi,  Quilindana,  and  other  snow-covered  peaks, 
while  from  the  far  end  of  it  a  view  can  be  gained  of  the  lower 
forest-covered  mountains  stretching  away  down  to  the  rivers 
forming  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon.  With  the  exception 
of  two  shepherds^  huts,  which  are  far  apart,  this  valley  is  un- 
inhabited, and  most  of  the  country  for  miles  around  is 
devastated  by  eruptions  from  Cotopaxi.  The  climate  is  very 
cold,  and  snow  fell  on  several  nights  during  our  stay  there 
in  December. 

We  found  Pichincha  wonderful  collecting-ground,  and  as 
it  rises  above  the  city  of  Quito,  it  is  very  accessible.  At 
the  summit  of  the  crater  it  is  16,000  feet  high,  and  so  just 
reaches  the  snow-line,  but  for  2000  feet  above  Quito  its  slopes 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  flowering  bushes  and  stunted 
trees,  which  teem  with  birds.  Humming-birds  predominating. 
Still  higher  up  grows  the  wiry  ''  pdramo-grass/'  also  the 
haunt  of  many  varieties,  notably  Altagis  chimborazenM , 
Gallinago  jamesoni,  and  Nothoprocta  curviroslris,  while  on 
the  cliffs  and  rocks  around  the  crater  the  Condors  make 
their  home. 

Between  the  Western  Andes  and  the  Pacific  coast  the 
whole  country  is  covered  with  virgin  forests,  which  reach  up 
the  mountains  to  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  These  are  most 
sparsely  inhabited  by  whites,  who  are  everywhere  miserably 
poor  and  verging  on  starvation,  a  result  due  to  their  lack  of 
energy.  On  a  few  execrable  trails,  often  impassable,  leading 
down  from  the  mountains,  an  occasional  hut  may  be  met  with, 
but  many  names  printed  in  large  type  on  Wolfs  map  do  not 
exist  at  all,  or  represent  a  solitary  hut,  or  the  spot  where  a 
hut  once  stood.  Our  best  collecting-ground  on  this  side 
was  at  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  country  of  the  Colorado 
Indians,  the  finest  natives  we  met  with,  who  paint  the  whole 
of  their  bodies  a  uniform  red,  with  a  basket-work  pattern  of 
blue  over  it.  This  place  contains  but  three  huts,  for  the 
Indians  live  far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  around. 
Some  of  the  intermediate  resting-places  at  higher  altitudes 
also  yielded  a  great  number  of  birds,  but,  almost  without 
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exception,  all  [ilaces  below  a  certam  level  arc  extremely 
1 1 Q  healthy,  while  travelling  is  most  difficult,  aud  all  food- 
sufiplies  must  be  taken  from  headquarters. 

During  the  latter  part  o£  our  stay  in  Quito  we  were 
iavolved  in  a  revotutiuu,  and  for  a  time  thu  city  wus  bcisipged. 
A  great  portion  uf  the  pupulation  took  refuge  in  the  various 
Legations  and  Consulates;  several  hundred,  including  some 
Cabinet  Ministers,  came  to  thu  British  Consulate,  Hliere  we 
alau  stayed  when  in  Quito.  All  this  greatly  retarded  our 
arrangements  for  going  to  the  Napo,  which  was  the  most 
formidable  part  of  uur  travels  iu  South  America  aud  the 
climax  of  our  experiences.  We  bad  never  imagined  anything 
so  bad  as  the  route.  Track  there  was  uoiiCj  and  on  the  eastern 
mountains  some  of  the  climbs  were  so  steep  and  so  dangerous 
that  it  seemed  as  if  mules  could  never  pass.  Other  spots  were 
all  morassj  and  at  times  we  seemed  likely  tu  sink  in  altogether, 
and  spent  hours  in  extricating  ourselves  and  our  auitnats, 
The  route  to  be  followed  from  Quito  first  takes  a  dip  down 
iuto  the  wide  and  somewhat  dry  Chillo  Valley,  which  connects 
the  Western  aud  Eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes,  aud  forms 
the  northern  cud  of  the  central  highlands  of  Kcuador.  Here 
it  is  (hat  among  the  Humming-birds  may  be  found  some 
intermediate  forms  botweeu  the  Western  aud  Eastern 
varieties.  A  good  exumple  is  the  well-known  Pelaaophora 
iolata.  We  found  this  bird  green  on  the  wcstcru  range  aud 
fjuitc  bnmzy  on  the  eastern  range,  whereas  all  the  specimens 
procured  from  the  connecting  Chillo  VuUey  were  inter- 
mediate iu  colouring. 

When  the  Kastern  Andes  were  reached,  the  path  rose 
suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  dreaded  Ouamani  Pass  at  16,000 
ieet.  It  can  ouly  be  crossed  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  snows  have  somewhat  melttd.  Even  at  this 
altitude  we  found  bird-Ufe  not  altogether  wanting,  for  wc 
shot  specimens  of  Mt/iol/tcreteu  enjflu-opygius  and  Mutvl- 
saxictila  tilpina  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  No 
human  habitation  is  met  with  fur  nearly  two  day^,  until  the 
small  Indian  village  uf  fapallacta  is  reached  on  the  eastern 
aide  at  11,500  feet,  stauding  iu  a  romantic  aud  verdant  bend 
x2 
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of  a  spur  of  Antisana.  It  is  a  cold  place,  but  we  ] 
the  month  of  February  1899  there,  and  found  birds  mo«t 
abundant.  From  here  we  bad  to  travel  on  foot  down  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Napo,  a  journey  of  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  only  habitations  met  with  during  that  time  were  at 
Baeza,  three  days'  walk  below  Papallacta,  where  there  were 
four  huts,  Here,  again,  we  stayed  a  month,  and  obtained 
many  rare  birds.  When  at  laat  we  reached  the  Napo  many 
fresh  difficulties  arose,  for  we  were  cast  alone  among  varioua 
Indian  tribes,  some  being  anything  but  friendly,  and  one 
and  all  moat  unwilliug  to  assist  us  with  canoes  in  which  to 
proceed  down  the  river.  Consequently  we  had  to  remain  in 
some  places,  racked  with  ague  and  fever,  for  several  months. 
Even  when  we  were  able  to  get  canoes  the  Indians  would  not 
take  us  beyond  their  own  territories,  the  various  tribes  being 
unfriendly  to  one  another.  These  enforced  stoppages  were  all 
the  more  aggravating,  as  birds  were  by  no  means  numerous  on 
the  main  river;  but  we  found  them  plentiful  in  some  places 
on  the  narrower  tributaries,  such  as  the  Juscpino,  the  Suno, 
and  the  Suyuno.  The  whole  journey  doun  the  Napo  to  IquitoB 
on  the  Marafion  would  occupy  about  four  weeks  in  canoes, 
if  made  direct  and  with  the  river  "  in  flood."  After  passing 
the  Rio  Tiputiui  we  proceeded  straight  to  that  town,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  fairly  flourishing  tittle  place  and  an  important 
rubber-centre,  as  it  is  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Upper 
Amazon  for  the  larger  steamers.  At  Iquitos  our  journey  may 
be  said  to  have  ended,  since  from  there  we  were  able,  after 
some  further  adventures,  occasioued  by  the  place  being  in  the 
throes  of  a  "revolution,"  to  hire  a  sniaH  lannch  to  the  Rio 
Javarri,  ond  thence  to  take  a  river-steamer  right  down  to 
Parfi,  whence  we  shipped  direct  to  England. 

During  this  journey  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  collected  alto- 
gether about  ^000  skins  of  birds,  belonging,  as  will  he  seen  by 
our  list,  to  about  550  species.  This  great  number  was  entirely 
due  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  unbounded  energy  and  love  of  shooting, 
while  he  at  all  times  kept  me  fully  occupied  from  morning  till 
evening  with  skinning,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night  as 
well.     It  will  be  recollected  that  we  lost  tiie  first  portion  of 
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of  a  spur  of  Antisana.  It  is  a  cold  place,  but  we  passed 
the  month  of  February  1899  there,  and  found  birds  most 
abundant.  From  here  we  had  to  travel  on  foot  down  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Napo,  a  journey  of  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  only  habitations  met  with  during  that  time  were  at 
Baeza,  three  days'  walk  below  Papallacta,  where  there  were 
four  huts.  Here,  again,  we  stayed  a  month,  and  obtained 
many  rare  birds.  When  at  last  we  reached  the  Napo  many 
fresh  difficulties  arose,  for  we  were  cast  alone  among  various 
Indian  tribes,  some  being  anything  but  friendly,  and  one 
and  all  most  unwilling  to  assist  us  with  canoes  in  which  to 
proceed  down  the  river.  Consequently  we  had  to  remain  in 
some  places,  racked  with  ague  and  fever,  for  several  months. 
Even  when  we  were  able  to  get  canoes  the  Indians  would  not 
take  us  beyond  their  own  territories,  the  various  tribes  being 
unfriendly  to  one  another.  These  enforced  stoppages  were  all 
the  more  a^rgravating,  as  birds  were  by  no  means  numerous  on 
the  main  river ;  but  we  found  them  plentiful  in  some  places 
on  the  narrower  tributaries,  such  as  the  Jusepino,  the  Suno, 
and  the  Suyuno.  The  whole  journey  down  the  Napo  to  Iquitos 
on  the  Maranon  would  occupy  about  four  weeks  in  canoes, 
if  made  direct  and  with  the  river  ''in  flood.*'  After  passing 
the  Rio  Tiputiui  we  proceeded  straight  to  that  town,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  fairly  flourishing  little  place  and  an  important 
rubber-centre,  as  it  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Upper 
Amazon  for  the  larger  steamers.  At  Iquitos  our  journey  may 
be  said  to  have  ended,  since  from  there  we  were  able,  after 
some  further  adventures,  occasioned  by  the  place  being  in  the 
throes  of  a  "revolution,"  to  hire  a  small  launch  to  the  Rio 
Javarri,  and  thence  to  take  a  river-steamer  right  down  to 
Partt,  whence  we  shipped  direct  to  England. 

During  this  journey  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  collected  alto- 
gether about  *1(XX)  skins  of  binls,  belonging,  as  will  Ik*  seen  by 
our  list,  to  about  550  species.  This  great  number  was  entirely 
due  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  unboundcnl  energy  and  love  of  shooting, 
while  heat  all  times  kept  me  fully  occupied  from  morning  till 
evening  with  skinning,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night  as 
well.     It  will  be  recollected  that  we  lost  the  first  portion  of 
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our  co]lcctiuu,  made  between  Cali  and  Paato,  and  never 
recovered  it.  With  the  exception  of  aome  70,  all  the  akina 
were  made  by  myself,  and  roost  of  the  specimens  were  shot 
by  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  some  localities  we  were  able  to  get 
the  Indiana  to  bring  in  a  few  binls,  but  we  could  not  depend 
upon  their  doing  so  with  any  regularity,  or  bringing  them 
to  us  while  they  were  still  in  a  fit  condition  to  akin.  At 
one  or  two  places  we  also  hired  a  man  for  a  short  time  to 
help  with  the  shooting.  This  was  chiefly  around  Quito, 
where  we  wanted  certain  birds  from  localities  that  we  could 
uot  find  time  to  visit  ourselves. 

Here  I  may  as  well  give  the  months  in  which  we  collected 
at  the  various  places  in  Ecuador : — 

July  and  Auijust  \*i^ri.     Nnnv^nl,  riiiHlt.-D,  nud  Inlag,  ^^'oBt  Ecuador. 
September  1898.     Millignlli,  Onnincota,  and  Snn  Nicolits,         „ 
OetiArr        „        Sauto  Duiuingo  du  loe  Colorados,  „ 

November     „         Chiefly  spent  on  Pichincba  ond  Mindo. 
Dtoanber     „         Valle  de  Vicinsn,  enviiaiM  of  Quito  and  Picliincha. 
January     18dt).     Cbillo  Valley  and  neighbourhood  of  Quiti>. 
February      „*~    Papfillacta,  Enst  Ecuador. 
March  „         Baeza,  ., 

April  „        Indian  village  of  Archidons,  at  foot  of  the  Eastern 

Majf  (first  half)  1890.    Suno,  Upper  lEJo  Napo,  [.\nde8. 

May,  June,  and  Jidy  1899,     Hio  Cocn,  Upper  Itio  Napo, 
Augutt  {first  fortnigbtj  1699.     Rio  Tipulini,  Rio  N'npo. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  used  the  arrangement  and 
nomenclature  of  Sclater  and  Salvin'a  '  Nomenclator  Avium 
Neotropicalium,'  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

1.  CaTHARUS  FtrsCATEE  (Lafi'.). 

OnetJ  from  above  Mindo,  altitude  8800  feet,on  the  Western 
slope  of  Piehincha.  Its  stomach  contained  berries.  The  bill 
is  oraoge,  with  a  black  line  down  the  centi-e;  legs,  feet,  and 
rim  of  eyelids  also  orange.  Although  we  were  a  long  time 
in  this  locality  we  never  saw  but  the  ouc  specimen. 

2.  Tuanns  lbucops  Tacz. 

Merula  leucops  Seebohra,  Mon,  Turd.  p.  47,  pi.  Ixixviii. 

A  pair  from  Gualea,  Western  Ecuador.     The  male  was 

shot  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  and  the  female  an  Lour  luti-r  m 
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of  the  Coca^  and  kept  strictly  to  the  clearings^  where  they 
8at  about  on  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  low  bushes  well  out 
in  the  open.  They  have  a  remarkably  sweet  song^  and  their 
beautiful  notes  were  among  the  first  sounds  to  wake  us  in 
the  early  mornings  on  the  Napo.  They  must  have  been 
nesting  in  April  and  May^  as  the  Indians  brought  in  several 
nestlings.  We  never  saw  or  shot  a  specimen  lower  down  the 
Napo  than  where  the  Coca  joins  it.  There  appears  to  be  a 
little  diflTerence  between  the  PopayAn  and  Napo  skins ;  the 
latter  are  a  trifle  darker  on  the  upper  side,  and  whiter  on  the 
vent. 

6.    CiNCLUS  LEUCONOTUS  Scl. 

2  Js,  1  $  from  Papallacta,  East  Ecuador,  11,500  feet. 
These  birds  frequent  the  rocks  in  the  river-beds,  and  our 
s]:ecimens  were  procured  near  the  source  of  a  hot  spring 
flowing  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  crown  and 
nape  of  the  female  are  much  mottled  with  black  and  light 
grey.     Iris  brownish  red  in  the  6  and  grey  in  the  ?  . 

7.  Myiadestes  ralloides  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 
Milligalli,  Gualea,  and  near  Mindo,  Western  Ecuador^  at 

altitudes  of  from  4000  to  6600  feet.     Frequents  the  tops  of 
rather  high  trees. 

8.  Myiadestes  coracinus  (Berlp.).     (Plate  VIII.)* 

6 .  This  rare  species  we  shot  in  the  dense  forests  below 
Baeza,  at  an  altitude  of  probably  4000  feet,  on  our  journey 
down  to  the  Napo.  It  was  one  of  the  exceedingly  few  birds 
we  met  with  in  these  gloomy  forests,  and  in  this  case  a  pair  of 
them  were  together  in  the  top  of  a  high  tree.  Our  attention 
was  attracted  by  their  metallic-sounding  call-note,  uttered 

*  [This  remarkable  spedes  was  first  described  by  Oraf  v.  Berlepsch 
in  1897  (Cm.  Monaisb.  1807,  p.  175),  from  a  single  specimen  in  bis 
collection,  which  had  been  obtained  by  llerr  Gvstav  Ilopke  near  St. 
Pablo,  in  S.W.  Colombia.  It  is  a  close  ally  of  M.  leucotis  (Tsch.)  of 
Peru.  There  is  a  single  example  of  it  in  the  Tring  Museum  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hothschild,  I  have  been  able  to  compare  with 
Mr.  Goodfellow's  skin.  It  was  obtained  along  with  other  birds  from 
some  part  of  Northern  Colombia,  probably  from  Antioquia,  but  the  eiact 
locality  is  not  known. — P.  L.  S.] 
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at  intervals.     This  is  the  first  specimen  recorded  from  the 
Eastern  Andes. 

9.    POLIOPTILA  BILINEATA   (Bp.). 

(S .  Near  Santo  Domingo,  W.  Ecuador,  1000  feet.  Shot 
in  a  low  bush  near  a  stream. 

10.  Campylorhtnchus  BREviRosTRis  Lafr.  (Sharpe,  B. 
M.  C.  B.  vi.  p.  198.) 

A  good  series  of  these  birds  from  Santo  Domingo,  W. 
Ecuador,  altitude  about  600  feet,  where  they  were  very 
numerous  at  times  in  the  low  bushes  around  the  huts.  The 
iris  is  bright  red.  ITic  black  spots  on  the  under  tail-coverts 
seem  to  be  partially  or  totally  wanting  in  the  females ;  they 
also  have  a  wash  of  brown  on  the  nape,  and  the  feathers  on 
the  crown  are  edged  with  a  lighter  grey  than  in  the  males. 

11.  ClNNICERTHIA  UNIBRUNNEA   (Lafr.). 

Common  at  many  localities  on  the  Western  Andes  at 
altitudes  of  from  10,000  to  12,(XX)  feet,  and  also  at  Papal- 
lacta  on  the  Eastern  range.  One  6  from  the  latter  locality 
has  some  cream-coloured  feathers  above  the  nostrils,  and 
although  wc  obtained  a  large  scries  of  both  sexes,  it  is  the 
only  one  so  marked.  Four  or  five  individuals  were  generally 
seen  together. 

12.  ClNNICERTHIA  OLIVASCENS  SharpC. 

Cinnicerthia  olivascens  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  B.  vi.  p.  184. 

2  J 8,  1  2.  We  met  with  this  bird  on  the  western  side 
of  Pichincha  only  from  8000  to  9000  feet.  It  was  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  the  preceding  species,  and  was  seen 
singly  or  in  pairs.  1  see  in  my  note-book  1  have  recorded 
that  the  call-note  is  different  from  that  of  C.  unibrunnea, 
but  1  do  not  remember  now  in  what  way. 

13.  Henicorhina  lelcophrys  (Tsch.). 

We  obtained  a  series  from  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Andes  at  elevations  of  from  9000  to  11,500  feet,  where  the 
birds  hop  about  on  the  ground  under  the  low  bushes,  and 
as  they  are  very  active  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  shoot. 
Iris  reddish  brown. 
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14.  Thryophilus  nioricapillus  (ScI.)- 

Wc  shot  a  pair  of  these  birds  at  San  Nicolas^  and  another 
pair  at  Intag,  both  on  tlie  west  side^  and  in  each  case  only 
the  females  were  barred  across  the  upper  breast^  the  markings 
being  rather  brown.     (See  B.  M.  C.  B.  vi.  p.  216.) 

15.  Thryothorus  oriseipectus  (Sharpe). 
Thryothorus  griseipectus  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  B.  vi.  p.  236. 
$  .  Archidona,  near  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Andes. 

16.  Thryothorus  euophrys  Scl. 

From  about  12,000  feet  on  Pichincha,  Western  Andes. 

17.  Thryothorus  goodfellowi  Scl. 
Thryothorus  goodfellowi  Scl.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  47. 
One  male  and  one  female  from  Papallacta,  11,000  feet, 

Eastern  Andes,  in  February. 

A  close  ally  of  T.  euophrys,  but  at  once  recognisable  by  its 
white  throat. 

18.  Troglodytes  solstitialis  Scl. 

^ .  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador,  5000  feet.  I  caught  this 
specimeu  in  the  thatch  of  an  Indian  hut,  where  it  was 
looking  for  insects. 

19.  Troglodytes  ochraceus  Ridgw. 

Troglodytes  ochraceus  Ridgw.  Proc.  U.  S.  N.  M.  iv.  p.  334 
(1881). 

Two  males  from  about  7000  feet  on  the  western  side  of 
Pichincha  in  December.  These  were  the  only  specimens 
seen,  and  were  killed  at  one  shot. 

20.  Cistothorus  brunneiceps  Salv. 

Cistothorus  brunneiceps  Salvin,  Ibis,  1881,  p.  129,  pi.  iii. 

fig.  1. 

(J .  Above  Milligalli,  W.  Ecuador,  6500  feet. 

21.  Anthus  bogotensis  Scl. 

?  .  Valle  de  Viciosa,  14,000  feet.  I  caught  this  bird  in 
my  hand  in  a  clump  of  the  wiry  ''  p&ramo  ^'  grass  in  the 
early  morning,  when  all  the  ground  was  white  with  frost.  In 
the  same  locality  my  horse  also  trod  on  another  which  was 
hiding  in  the  grass,  and  crushed  it  quite  flat.     Iris  red. 
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22.  Parula  pitiayumi  (Vieill.). 

Baeza,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  6000  feet. 
This  was  the  only  place  where  we  met  with  it. 

23.  Parula  inornata  Baird. 

A  large  series  from  San  Nicolas^  Guanacillo,  and  Rio 
Blanco,  W.  Ecuador.  The  birds  were  very  plentiful  in  July  at 
Intag,  and  numbers  of  them  together  were  constantly  hopping 
about  the  bushes  close  to  the  huts.  They  are  very  quick 
little  cre^itures,  and  always  on  the  move. 

24.   DeNDRCECA  BLACKBURNIAi  (Om.). 

These  birds  were  as  thick  as  autumn  leaves  at  Papallacta, 
E.  Ecuador,  11,500  feet,  in  February,  but  very  few  of  them 
were  in  mature  plumage. 

25.  Dendrceca  striata  (Forst.). 

(^.  Archidona,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Napo.  Shot 
in  the  clearing  near  the  huts. 

26.  Dendrceca  ^isstiva  (Gm.). 

3  c?s,  1  $  .  Archidona.  All  were  shot  in  the  high  gables 
of  the  Indian  huts,  where  they  were  constantly  hunting 
for  insects. 

27.  Geothlypis  sem iplava  (Scl.). 

A  pair  from  San  Nicolas,  W.  Ecuador,  in  September. 

28.  Geothlypis  Philadelphia  (AVils.). 
^ .  Papallacta,  in  February. 

29.  Myiodioctes  canadensis  (L.). 

8  c^s,  2  $  s.  Archidona,  April  1899. 

80.  Basileuterus  coronatus  (Tsch.). 

6  cf  s,  2  $  s.  Milligalli  and  Canzacota,  6000  to  6500  feet 
Some  of  the  males  have  the  inner  webs  of  the  wing-feathers 
edged  with  creamy  white  on  the  underside,  while  others 
have  it  distinctly  cinnamon.  One  male  from  Canzacota  has 
white  nasal  coverts,  and  a  few  very  yellow  feathers  on  the 
forehead. 

31.  Basileuterus  semicbrvinus  Scl. 
One  male  and  one  female  from  Nanegal,  W.  Ecuador, 
Both  were  shot  quite  in  the  forest. 
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82.  Basileuterus  nioritertex  Salvin^  Nov.  Zool.  ii.  p.  8. 

Six  males  and  three  females  from  Intag^  Gualea^  and 
Milligalli^  W.  Ecuador.  Shot  in  July^  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. The  wings  vary  in  length  in  the  males.  The 
females  have  a  brownish-yellow  line  over  the  eyes,  while  the 
crown  is  brownish  black,  and  does  not  extend  so  far  back  as 
ill  the  males. 

33.  Basileuterus  castaneiceps  Scl.  et  Sal  v.  (Sharpe,  B. 
M.  C.  B.  X.  p.  389.) 

(^ .  Baeza,  E.  Ecuador.  This  single  specimen  was  brought 
down  at  the  same  shot  as  an  example  of  CaUiste  cyaneicollis. 

34.  Basileuterus  auricularis  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  B.  x. 
p.  886. 

2  c?8, 1  $  .  Gualca  and  Canzacota,  about  6000  feet.  The 
female  appears  to  have  a  considerably  longer  bill  than  the 
male. 

35.   SeTOPHAOA  RUTICILLA  (L.) . 

We  shot  two  specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  inn  in  which  we  stopped  in  Ibarra,  6600  feet,  on  our 
way  down  to  Quito  in  June,  others  at  Mindo,  W.  Ecuador, 
in  November,  and  more  at  Papallacta,  1 1,500  feet,  E.  Ecuador, 
in  February. 

86.  Setophaga  bairdi  (Salv.) ;  Sharpe,  B.  M.  C.  B.  x. 
p.  423. 

These  birds  were  very  plentiful  on  the  western  side  of 
Corazon  above  Milligalli  in  September  at  8000  feet.  I 
constantly  noticed  them  hanging  head  downwards  from  a  twig 
to  reach  at  insects  below  them.  We  also  shot  specimens  on 
the  western  side  of  Fichincha  up  to  12,000  feet,  but  never 
once  saw  one  on  any  other  side  of  that  mountain.  They  were 
also  abundant  at  Papallacta,  E.  Ecuador,  in  February. 

37.  Setophaoa  vERTicALis  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

West  side  of  Pichincha  and  Papallacta.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  slight  diflFerence  in  the  eastern  and  western 
forms.  According  to  our  skins^  the  western  birds  have  the 
forehead  slate-colour,  with  a  black  centre  to  each  feather. 
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and  the  crown  of  the  female  is  less  rufous  than  that  of  the 
male,  while  her  throat  is  slate-colour,  fiut  in  the  eastern 
skins  both  the  male  and  female  have  the  forehead  black  and  no 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  crown  ;  both  have  black  throats 
of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  western  male. 

38.    VlREOSYLVlA  JOSEPHiB  Scl. 

3  (^  s.  Mindo  and  Canzacota^  West  Ecuador^  6500  feet. 
Found  singly. 

39.  ViEEo  CHivi  (Vieill.). 

2  cJ  8,  3  ?  8.  San  Nicolas,  West  Ecuador,  in  September. 
With  the  exception  of  the  female  having  a  shorter  wing,  the 
sexes  do  not  differ. 

40.  Cyclorhis  MORiRosTRis  Lafr. 

We  collected  specimens  at  Milligalli  and  Gualea,  West 
Ecuador,  and  also  at  Baeza,  East  Ecuador,  which  appear 
to  be  exactly  alike. 

41.  Atticora  cyanoleuca  (Vieill.). 

We  met  with  this  Swallow  in  many  places  at  altitudes  of 
from  600  feet  to  10,000  feet. 

42.  Atticora  cinerea  (Gm.). 

One  male  shot  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  tree  at  Nanegal. 

43.  Atticora  tibialis  (Cass.). 

Santo  Domingo,  W.  Ecuador^  where  it  was  generally  seen 
sitting  on  the  trees  or  Hying  around  the  clearing  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest. 

44.  Steloidopteryx  ruficollis  (Vieill.). 

Archidoua,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  was  the  only 
place  where  we  met  with  these  Swallows.  They  often  flew 
into  the  huts  in  numbers  to  sleep  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day. 

45.  DiGLossA  8ITT0IDE8  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

Papallacta  and  Pichincha,  E. and  W.Ecuador,  11,500  feet. 

40.    DiULOSSA  ALBILATERALIS  Lafr. 

Papallacta  and  Pichincha.  Often  seen  in  company  with 
D.  siitoides.     The  bill  is  wholly  black  in  the  males,  but  in 
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the   females  the  base  of  the  mandible   is   yellowish   horn- 
colour.     Iris  black  in  the  male,  and  brown  in  the  female. 

47.  DiGLOssA  ATERRiMA  Lafr. 

This  species  we  found  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quito,  and  we  shot  many  of  them  with  a  blowpipe  in  the 
gardens  of  the  British  Consulate.  They  are  restless  birds, 
and  search  every  leaf  and  plant  for  insects  in  a  most  thorough 
and  systematic  manner.  They  frequently  flew  in  at  our 
open  windows  and  doors  to  hunt  about  the  room  for  spiders. 
A  pair  of  them  bred  in  the  "  patio  "  of  the  Consulate  in 
November.  Three  different  sites  were  chosen,  and  every 
time  the  nest  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Humming-birds 
{Petasophora  iolata)  which  had  built  in  the  same  *'  patio.*' 
At  length  they  were  allowed  to  complete  a  nest  among 
the  sword-like  leaves  of  a  species  of  aloe.  It  was  built 
of  roots  and  moss,  and  was  ingeniously  suspended  from  the 
sharp  thorns  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Two  blue  eggs,  speckled  with 
red,  were  laid,  but  the  nest  was  destroyed  by  the  gardener 
before  the  young  were  hatched.  During  our  stay  in  Quito, 
we  shot  an  almost  pure  albino  of  this  bird  on  Pichincha.  The 
young  are  very  rusty-looking  and  speckled,  and  have  the 
outer  margin  of  the  wing-feathers  brown. 

48.    DiGLOSSA  LAFRESNAVI    (Boiss.) . 

We  shot  a  good  scries  at  Nanegal  in  July,  and  also  found 
them  rather  plentiful  around  Quito  (though  not  in  the  city) 
and  along  the  Western  Andes  up  to  10,000  feet.  Our 
females  appear  to  have  the  basal  half  of  the  mandible 
yellowish.  They  seem  to  be  pugnacious  birds,  and  on  several 
occasions  1  saw  them  fighting  with  other  species  along  the 
hedges  near  Quito. 

49.  DiGLOSSA  PERSONATA  (Frascr) . 

Plentiful  at  Nanegal  and  Intag  in  July,  and  along  the 
Western  Andes  up  to  10,000  feet.  Unlike  other  members 
of  this  genus  which  we  came  across,  these  birds  were  in  small 
flocks  of  seven  or  eight.  The  iris  is  reddish,  and  in  some 
specimens  inclines  to  bright  red. 
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50.  DlGLOSSA  INDIOOTICA  Scl. 

This  species  ranges  to  a  lower  altitude  than  the  preceding 
five,  and  we  only  met  with  it  below  Canzacota  at  about 
5000  feet.  We  obtained  two  males  and  one  female.  The 
latter  is  not  nearly  so  bright  a  blue  as  the  former.  It  in 
evidently  uot  a  commou  bird  in  Ecuador. 

51.  CONIROSTRUM  81TTICOLOR  Lafr. 

Rather  plentiful  at  Papallacta  in  February^  and  alM)  ou 
Pichincha  up  to  11,000  feet  in  November,  December,  aud 
January. 

52.  CoNIKOSTKUM  PRASEKI  Scl. 

Also  numerous  on  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Andes, 
and  frequently  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  Quito.  A  pair 
built  a  nest  at  the  British  Consulate  in  December.  It  was 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  very  open  shrub,  but 
carefully  concealed  by  the  large  growing  leaves.  It  was 
mostly  composed  of  dry  grass  aud  moss  and  lined  with  hair, 
and  contained  only  two  eggs — very  round,  and  spotted  with 
red. 

I  find  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  sexes. 

53.  Dacnis  c(krebicolor  Scl. 

(J .  Santo  Domingo,  about  600  feet,  in  October.  The  species 
was  evidently  not  common  there,  as  this  was  the  only  specimen 
we  saw.  1  caught  it  in  a  butterily-net  under  the  eaven 
of  a  hut  while  it  was  hunting  for  spiders  in  the  thatch. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  dark  red.     Iris  also  dull  red. 

54.  Dacnis  eoregia  Scl. 

A  large  series  shot  at  Nanegal,  Gualea,  and  Intag  in  July 
and  August.  At  Nanegal  flocks  arrived  suddenly,  and  a  few 
days  later  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen.  Young  males 
in  the  female  garb  predominated.  One  day  I  counted 
sixteen  in  one  very  small  tree.  They  are  active  birds,  never 
still  for  an  instant,  and  search  every  branch  aud  leaf  for 
insects. 

55.  Dacnis  pulcuerrima  Scl. 

''i  6^,  1  ?  •  Santo  Domingo  and  Uuauaciilo  in  October. 
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The  males  seem  to  be  distinguishable  by  a  large  white  spot 
on  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  rcctrices.  This  species  seems 
solitary  in  its  habits.  We  found  it  in  the  orange-trees^  where 
it  was  very  difficult  to  shoot^  as  it  kept  in  the  thickest  parts. 

56.  Chlorophanes  atricapilla  (Yieill.). 

This  seems  to  belong  to  a  West-Kcuadorian  subspecies  of 
C.  atricapilla,  of  which  we  shot  a  great  number  at  Santo 
Domingo  and  Guanacillo.  The  latter  is  the  name  of 
a  negro  "  rubber-hunter's  '^  hut  in  a  very  small  clearing 
in  the  forest,  a  day's  walk  from  the  former  place.  These 
birds  mostly  frequent  the  banana  plantations,  and  by  tying 
a  bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit  to  one  of  the  trees  we  managed 
to  get  a  great  number  of  them.  The  females  have  the  chin 
very  yellow,  and  are  more  yellowish  green  generally  than  the 
young  males. 

57.    CCEREBA  CiERULBA  L. 

?  .  Archidona,  E.  Ecuador,  in  April.  Shot  on  an  orange- 
tree  close  to  the  hut. 

58.  Certhiola  mexicana  (Scl.). 

7  (Js,  3  $  s.  Intag  and  Milligalli,  W.  Ecuador,  and  Baeza, 
£.  Ecuador,  with  no  variation.  I  found  a  nest  at  Intag  in 
July,  in  a  bush  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
dome-shaped,  and  contained  two  eggs — white,  speckled  with 
red.  These  little  birds  cling  to  the  flowers  on  the  tali  trees, 
and  extract  the  insects  from  them. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XXV. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  151.] 

36.  Allen  on  the  Birds  of  Santa  Marta. 

[List  of  Birds  Collected  in  the  District  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  by 
Mr.  Herbert  II.  Smith.  By  J.  A.  Allen.  Bull.  American  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  xiii.  p.  117,1900.] 

The  well-known  collector  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith  obtained 
2814  bird-skins   in   the   neighbourhood  of   Santa  Marta, 
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U.  S.  of  Colombia^  between  the  sea-level  and  an  altitude 
of  8000  feet,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  May  4th,  1898, 
to  Sept.  7th,  1899.  Mr.  Jesup  purchased  this  collection, 
and  presented  it  to  tlie  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Mr.  Allen  now  gives  us  an  account  of  it,  inserting 
in  their  places  other  species  previously  recorded  from  this 
locality. 

The  principal  existing  authorities  on  this  attractive  Avi- 
fauna are  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godmau  (Ibis,  1879-80),  and 
Mr.  Bangs,  several  of  whose  papers  we  have  lately  noticed. 
Mr.  Allen's  present  list  includes  the  names  of  388  species, 
of  which  the  following  8  are  described  as  new  : — 


Odontophoruji  atrifrons. 
Myiobius  assimillA. 
Ochthoeca  jesupi. 
olivacea. 


Attila  parvirostris. 

rufipectus. 

Mviotherula  sancta^-martie. 
Ilylopbilus  brunneud. 


On  the   general   relation   of  the   birds  of   Santa  Marta 
Mr.  Allen  writes  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  respect  to  the  faunal  relationships  of  the  Santa  Marta 
region,  it  may  be  said  that  while  many  wide-ranging  species 
common  to  a  large  part  of  tropical  America  are  found  here, 
many  of  them  are  represented  by  geographical  forms  peculiar 
to  this  region,  while  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
there  occur  many  distinct  species  quite  unlike  their  nearest 
congeners  .found  elsewhere,  and  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  genera  not  found  in  the  adjoining  low  coast- region,  but 
which  occur  in  the  Cordilleras  of  other  parts  of  northern 
South  America.  Also  it  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
species  in  the  list  which  are  abundant  at  the  lower  levels, 
are  not  recorded  from  {)oints  al)ove  5000  to  6000  feet. 

"It  is  further  evident  that  the  avifauna  of  the  Bogota 
region  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Santa  Marta  district, 
and  also  that  the  home  of  many  ^  Colombian '  species  is  to 
be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  Eastern  Colombia.  Indeed, 
a  very  different  set  of  birds  was  met  with  by  Wyatt  in  'the 
eastern  Cordillera  of  the  State  of  Santander,'  in  the  Bucara- 
manga  district,  midway  between  Santa  Marta  and  Bogota/' 
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37.  Aplin  on  the  Birds  of  Carnarvonahire. 

[The  Binls  i>f  Lleyn,  Went  C«riiftrvoni!iirf>.  By  O.  V.  AiiHii,  F.L.S. 
ZcN>lu^st,  1000,  p.  im.] 

From  an  ornithological  point  of  view  Wales  is  perhaps 
somewhat  less  known  than  any  other  part  of  Great  firitain, 
and  an  article  on  its  birds  is  on  that  account  the  more 
welcome.  Mr.  Aplin  writes  of  a  portion  of  the  Principality 
with  which  few  of  us  are  iutimately  acquaintctl,  and  which 
is  of  special  interest  not  only  from  its  proximity  to  Ireland, 
but  from  its  varied  nature,  combining  as  it  docs  the  beauty 
of  gorse-covered  tracts  and  moorlandB  with  bold  cliffs, 
istatids,  hills,  marshes,  and  sandy  shores.  Few  points  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  or  of  his  corre- 
spondcut,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coward,  unless  it  he  the  breeding  of 
the  Peregrine  on  St.  Tudwal's  Island. 


38.  Aalley  on  Birds  in  freedom  and  in  conjinement. 

[My  Birds  in  Freedom  &ad  CKptirity.  By  II.  D.  Aatley.  .1.  M.  Dent 
and  Co.,  London.    Pp.  i-iri,  l-2.'.4.     Price  \2s.  Qd.] 

Among  the  various  works  submitted  to  our  notice  there 
are  many  that  arc  pleasing  and  many  that  are  profitable,  but 
comparatively  few  that  leave  us  still  unsatisfied  and  only 
wishful  for  more.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  with  that  of 
Mr.  Astley.  Hedisarms  our  criticism  in  the  preface  hy  frankly 
stating  that  his  book  is  not  to  be  considered  scicutific,  but 
rather  popular,  and  proceeds  to  funiish  us  with  a  series  of 
delightful  sketches  of  bird-life,  which  exhibit  at  the  same 
time  a  true  love  of  tlie  subject,  and  every  mark  of  careful 
observatiou,  be  it  at  borne,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  Egypt, 

Posing  as  the  reverse  of  an  "ordinary  unobserver"  of 
birds,  be  discourses  in  happy  phrase  on  their  behaviour  and 
apj>earance,  while  he  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  his  subject 
in  the  special  chapters  uu  Ihe  management  of  those  kept 
in  cages  and  aviaries,  and  uu  the  cruelty  too  often  practised 
towards  the  feathered  race. 

Perhaps  the  author's  humanitarian  ideas  arc  not   quite 

consistent  with  his  practice  of  retaining  so  large  a  number  of 

\  birds  ia  confinement,  but  wc  arc  far  from  feeling  inclined  to 
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be  captious  when  we  observe  his  evident  anxiety  for  their 
welfare^  and  their  equally  evident  happiness  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  lias,  moreover,  been  thus  enabled  to  make 
notes  upon  the  plumag:e  of  males  and  females,  and  upon  the 
moult ;  while  his  accounts  of  the  rearing  of  Gold-crested 
Wrens  from  the  nest,  and  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  breeding 
in  a  garden^  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  is  the  final 
chapter  on  Storks  and  Cranes. 

Mr.  Astley,  however^  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  his 
aviaries  ;  he  gives  us  accounts  of  his  observations  upon  the 
Hoopoe^  and  upon  two  species  of  Rock-Thrush  met  with 
during  his  travels,  and  furnishes  us  in  addition  with  a  large 
number  of  illustrations,  chiefly  or  entirely  of  his  own  drawing, 
of  which  those  of  the  Hoopoe,  the  King-Ousel,  the  Oyster* 
catcher,  and  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  are  perhaps  the 
most  successful. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised,  however,  to  notice  that  he 
considers  Morris  an  "  eminent  ornithologist ''  worthy  to  be 
coupled  with  Gould ;  while  he  is  decidedly  mistaken  in 
attributing  Dippers  invariably  to  mountain  torrents,  Lories 
to  New  Zealand^  and^  at  the  present  day,  Bearded  Tits  to  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

39.  Bangs  on  a  new  Rice-Grackle. 

Ll>e«cription  of  a  new  Uiee-(«rHckle.  By  Outmin  B.tii^ii.  IVoc.  New 
England  Zool.  Club,  ii.  p.  11,  1900.] 

The  Colombian  form  of  Cassidix  is  separated  as  Casiidir 
oryzivora  vioiea, 

•M).  Bangs  on  Birds  from  Panama. 

[List  of  liinl»  collwl^d  by  W.  \V.  Brown,  Jr.,  at  Ixinia  del  Leon, 
Panama.  By  Outram  liaugs.  I*roc.  New  England  Zool.  Club,  ii.  p.  13, 
1900.  J 

Mr.  Bungs  records  the  names  of  the  species  represented  in 
a  collection  of  752  skins  formed  at  Lion-Hill  Station  on  the 
Panama  Railway  by  Mr.  W.  \V.  Brown,  Jr.     Among  these 
three    are   debcribi»d   as    new — Mionectes  oleagineus  parvus 
Myrmelastes  celerus,  and  Sallaior  lacerlosus. 
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41.  B«al  on  the  Food  of  the  North- Ainrrlcan  Icteruls. 
[Food   of   the   IJaboliiik,   Blitckliirda.   kbA   Gru'klM.     By   F.    IL   L. 

Be»l,  B,S.    Bull.  U.  S.  Dt-p.  of  Agrio.,  fiiv.  of  Biol.  Sunpy,  No.  13. 
8v(..     WanbiugloD,  h*00.] 

It  is  alway§  with  pleasure  that  we  take  np  one  of  the 
(-•arcful  aud  eihaiiHtive  moriugraphs  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  that  before  u§  Mr.  Bcal  has  undertaken 
to  weigh  tlie  evidence  for  and  again«t  the  chief  members  of 
ihe  family  Icteridie,  as  regards  their  harmful  propensities; 
giving  at  the  same  time  most  instructive  diagrams  repre- 
senting the  elements  that  constitute  the  birds'  food,  a  table 
of  "  distribution  of  stomaclia,"  and  a  map  of  the  range  of  the 
Bobolink.  This  species  holds  au  exceptional  position, 
causiug  immense  damage  at  p!auting-time  and  harvest  to  the 
rice-cropB  of  the  South,  but  being  beneficial  and  a  general 
favourite  in  the  Eastern  States:  80  that  the  good  might  well 
outweigh  the  evil  everywhere,  were  it  not  for  the  immense 
size  of  the  flocks.  Several  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Tcteridai  must  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  but  the  majority  are  decidedly  useful,  and  will  be  still 
more  so  as  waste  lands  continue  to  come  under  cultivation. 
In  many  States  protection  might  well  be  afl'orded  to  aueh 
birds,  or  more  widely  extended,  for  the  amouut  of  injurious 
insects  and  seeds  of  weeds  they  cousimie  is  prodigious. 

42.  Bingham  and  Thomftsun  en  Birdu  from  Upper  Burma. 
{Qa  the  Birds  collected  and  olservt^d  in  llie  Southern  Shun  8l«U«  of 

Upper  BurnjB.     By  Col.  C.  T.  Biiighniu,  F.Z.S.,  and  H.  N.   Thompson, 
F.Z,S.    J..\.8.B.  IxU.  pt.  2,  p.  102,  UKW.] 

An  account  is  given  of  a  collection  of  about  350  specimens 
representing  239  species  obtained  during  a  tour  through  the 
Southern  Shan  States  of  Upper  Burma  made  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1899-1900.  'V\«o  oiiXidc— VeraaophUa  Ihumpsoni 
(a  new  genus  of  Bulbul  allied  to  Hiipaipetea)  and  CyornU 
brei-iroatris — have  already  been  described  as  new  in  the 
'Auuals  of  Natural  History'  (ser.  7,  vol.  v.  p.  359,  1900). 
The  rare  Sitla  magna  was  observed  on  Mount  Lor-San-Ba 
and  at  Taunggy,  and  two  sjiecimeus  { (J  et  ?  )  were  procured 
at  the  latter  locality. 

y  2 
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43.  Bishop  on  the  Birds  of  the  Yukon  Region, 

[Birds  of  the  Yukon  Region,  with  Notes  on  other  Species.  Bj  Louis 
B.  Bishop,  M.D.     North  American  Fauna,  No.  10,  p.  47,  1900.] 

Under  instructions  from  the  Biolofpcal  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Messni.  Osgood  and  Bishop 
proceeded  to  Skagway,  Alaska,  in  the  summer  of  1899, 
thence  over  the  White  Pass  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon, 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  this  mighty  river  to  St.  Michael 
on  the  Pacific.  After  a  general  account  by  Mr.  Osgood 
of  the  country  traversed,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
come  reports  on  the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Yukon  region. 
The  latter,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bishop,  contains  the  names  of 
171  species  arranged  according  to  the  Check-list.  Three 
new  subspecies  are  described  as  Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi, 
Sayornis  say  a  yukonensis,  and  Contopus  richardsoni  saiuraitu. 
The  introducti(m  contains  a  good  general  dissertation  on  the 
Avifauna,  and  lists  of  species  from  the  various  localities. 
The  summer  visitors  in  the  Yukon  basin  above  Fort  Yukon 
are  given  as  42  in  number,  of  which  13  have  their  '' centre  of 
distribution  "  in  Eastern  North  America. 

44.  Cardiff  Naturalists  on  the  Birds  of  Glamorgan, 

[The  Birds  of  Glamorgan.  Compiled  by  a  Committee  of  the  Cardiff* 
Naturalists'  Society.    4to.     Cardifl;  llKX).  '  Pp.  xxv  &  10.*J.     Price  a».] 

We  can  hanlly  praise  very  highly  this  latest  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Faunas  of  the  Counties  of  Oreat 
Britain.  The  introduction  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  district  and  of  its  scenery,  but  the  list  of 
Rpecics  which  completes  the  work  scarcely  gives  enough 
information  to  justify  its  publication.  Still  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  list,  on  which  to  ground  others,  and  may 
afford  encouragement  to  future  workers  to  pursue  their 
investigations.  The  Welsh  names  of  the  birds  will  doubtless 
l>e  found  useful. 

The  Rusty  (Jracklc,  the  Rook-Thrush,  and  the  Carolina 
Crake  are  claimed  as  stragglers,  while  the  (lolden  Oriole  is 
mpposfii  to  have  bred  in  the  county,  and  the  Hawfinch  has 
recently  extended  its  range  to  the  district. 


Hecenlly  pubiiiihed  Orniiho/oi/ical  HufAa. 
45,  Clarke  an  the  Migration  of  Birds. 
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^^^H         [Qird  Kligratiou  in  Grent  BritaiQ  and  IrelBod.    Tbird  Interim  Report 

^^^^  of  the  CommUti^e,  consist^og  of  Prof.  Newton  (Chnlrm&n),  Itev.   E.   P. 

^^^H  Knublej  (Secretnrj-),  Mr.  John  A.  Kanie-Brown,  Mr.  R.  M.  Biirrmgton, 

^^^H  Dr.   M.  0.  Forbee,  itnd  Mr.  A.  n.   Evrds,  ■ppoint«d  to  work  out  the 

^^^V  detdilB  of  the  Obsertfttiona  of  MigrntioD  nf  Hrda  At  Liglilbousai  Hnd 

^^^V  Lighlebips,   l!jdU-87.      Slnluiui^Dt   furnished   to   the   Ootumittee.      Bj 

^^M  Wni.  Etigl«  aark«.     Itt^p.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sai.,  Bradford,  1900] 

Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke,  having  coucluded  his  laborious  task  of 
summing  up  the  resulu  of  the  Migration  Reports  of  1880- 
^^^  18H7,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  movements  of  the 
^^^  several  species,  and  now  puts  before  us  in  most  able  style  t)ie 
^^H  eoudusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  the  case  of  the  Song- 
^^"  Thrush  and  White  Wagtail,  from  the  evidence  of  the  afore- 
said Reports  and  from  information  gathered  from  ornitho- 
logists inland.  He  holds  out  hopes,  moreover,  that  this  nmy 
be  only  an  earnest  of  further  contributions. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  ac- 
cumulated to  write  an  authoritative  history  of  the  status  of 
each  species,  of  its  nbuudnnce,  its  time  of  appearance,  and 
its  route  on  migration  ;  for  nearly  alt  birds  seem  to  migrate 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  our  islands. 

The  Song-Thrush  is  shown  by  Mr.  Clarke  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  eaat-to-west  autumnal,  or  the  west-to-east 
vernal,  movements  across  the  North  Sea;  the  first  home-bred 
individuals  emigrate  in  August,  though  few  leave  us  until 
September  and  October;  while  they  return  late  in  February 
and  in  the  first  half  of  March.  The  birds  of  passage  arrive 
in  the  latter  days  o£  September,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
mid-November;  they  gradually  pass  on  to  warmer  climes — 
some  remaining  with  us  and  spreading  over  the  inland  dis- 
tricts— and  return  late  in  Maieh,  to  depart  once  more  in 
April  by  the  way  in  which  they  came.  The  reynlar  limits  of 
immigration  are  from  South  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  to 
Norfolk,  the  birds  reaching  our  northern  and  eastern  coasts, 
and  in  some  cases  proceeding  overland  as  far  as  Ireland, 
but  most  move  sonthwai-ds  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 
Severe  weather  seems  to  cause  "  rushes." 
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The  White  Wagtail  comes  from  both  the  north-east  and 
north-west,  and  is  much  more  plentiful  on  our  west  coast 
than  on  our  east,  though  it  breeds  but  rarely  on  either. 
The  individuals  that  pass  the  Shetlands  probably  arrive  from 
Iceland  and  the  Faroes.  It  appears  in  the  south  in  March 
and  April,  and,  on  its  return,  visits  us  only  from  mid- August 
to  mid-September. 

46.  Cooke  on  the  Birds  of  Colorado, 

[The  Birds  of  Colorado,  a  second  Appendix  to  Bulletin  No.  87.  By 
W.  W.  Cooko.  Bull.  Ajp^c.  Exp.  Sta.  Agric.  Coll.  of  Colorado,  BG, 
10OO.J 

This  memoir  gives  the  additions  made  to  the  List  of  tlie 
Birds  of  Colorado  {cf.  Ibis,  1898,  p.  161)  during  the  past 
three  years^  and  is  paged  consecutively  with  two  former 
papers  on  the  same  subject  (Bulletin,  37  and  44).  The 
additional  species  arc  27  in  number,  and  15  more  have 
been  ascertained  to  breed  in  the  State.  The  total  number 
of  species  and  subspecies  now  known  to  occur  in  Colorado 
is  387. 

47.  Druitt's  {Mrs,)  Memoir  of  Lord  Lilford. 

[Lord  Lilford,  Thomas  Littleton,  fourth  Baron,  F.Z.S.  PrMident  of 
the  British  Ornithologists*  Union.  A  Memoir  by  his  Sister,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  London.    8vo.    lOOL    IVice  10^.  M] 

This  volume  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  very  great 
interest  by  all  the  Members  of  our  Union,  and  by  the  many 
other  friends  and  acquaintances  of  our  late  President.  The 
story  told  of  his  life  and  its  principal  incidents  contains,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  numerous  allusions  to  Birds, 
one  of  the  main  subjects,  as  we  well  know,  that  occupied  his 
attention  from  early  youth.  It  is,  moreover,  illustrated  by 
some  beautiful  plates  drawn  by  Thorburu,  Lodge,  and  others, 
and  is  prefaced  by  a  capital  likeness  of  our  much-esteemed 
friend. 

48.  Dubois^  *  Synopsis  Avium.' 

[Synopsis  Avium.  Nouwau  Manuel  d'Omithologie,  par  Alplionte 
Duboii*.      Fhsc.   II.    Pici,  lleterodact^lip,   .\mphibolflD,    Anisodactyla, 


Hecenlly  pMUhed  Ornithological  iVorkg,  .T2/ 

MftMWhires:  Fiww.  III.  MnctotWres,  Tracheopliona'.  Oligoinyndw ; 
Fmc.  IV.  Tymnnidft',  Jlirundinidffi,  Ampeliilie,  Pdnuiijtbiidw,  and  Muaci- 
r*pid«.    BruxelK-s,  ItiOO.     Pp.  81-^88.} 

In  1890  {Ibis,  1900,  p.  3RI)  we  recorded  the  issue 
nf  the  first  |iart  of  this  useful  Maniiat.  Since  thai  date 
three  more  '  fasciculie '  have  been  iasucd,  the  contents  of 
which  tire  indicated  in  the  titles  given  ahove. 

The  following  species  are  figured  in  these  parts: — PI.  ii. 
Heads  of  Melanvrpe»  cruenlatut  and  M.  hartfitti  (sp,  nov.) 
and  of  Hiipahi/frma  ntfirrntre;  P].ni.  Uhinopojtiaslet  cabanisi, 
Scytalopiifi  anrilis,  and  ffi/pocaemii  tmvioides ;  P|,  iv.* 
(irullaria  gti/nntea  and  Myrmiitheriila  brevictnida ;  PI.  v. 
Thamnopkiluii  torquatvs  and  Dendrocolaplet  aancli-thoma ; 
PI.  vi.  IHcolaptes  albo-Unentuii  and  Deiidrorntg  guttata. 

49.  Finn  on  tht  Tracheal  Bulb  of  Ducks. 

[N'iit(i  on  the  Slrucliire  nnd  Fiindiun  of  the  Triichenl  Miilb  in  luale 
Anatida.  l(y  V.  Fiiiu,  H.A.,  F.Z.S.,  IVputy  Superiiitendi'Ut  of  the 
Indian  Muwum.    J.  A.  S.  H.  hii.  pt.  ii.  y.  U7.'  lUOO.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
and  Mr,  Finn  i«  doing  as  a  great  service  in  extending 
our  knowledge,  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  trachea,  to 
species  not  heretofore  examined.  These  are  Nettopiu  coroman- 
delianut,  vhere  there  is  no  bulb;  ^x  galericulata,  CasaTca 
rufi/d,  andthchvbrid  Cairhia  motchala  x  Anas  loscas,  where 
that  structure  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  table  of 
the  sounds  emitted  by  Ducks  and  Drakes  of  various  species  is 
added,  to  show  how  far  the  voice  is  modified  by  the  formation. 
Mr,  Finn  thinks  that  it  will  be  proved  that  tlie  male  cannot 
'  utter  quacks  or  croiiks  similar  to  those  of  the  female. 

50.  Finn  on  Ike  Cormorant  of  lite  Crozetlet. 

[On  the  FDrm  of  Cormorant  inh&biting  the  Crozette  I«Uiid».  B; 
I  y.  Finn,  n.A.,  V.7.S.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Museum. 
I  J.A.S.B.liix.pt.ii.  p.  14:!,H«0.] 

It  is  here  pointed  out  that  a  specimen  of  a  Cormorant 
[  from   the   Crozettes    in  the  Calcutta   Museum    (originally 

•  EiTonvQUfly  nuwlrared '"  PL  vi." 
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received  from  the  South  African  Museum)  is  the  type  of 
Hypoleucus  melanogenis,  BIyth  (J.  A.  S.  B.  xxix.  p.  20])^  and 
is  most  nearly  allied  to^  if  not  identical  with^  Phalacrocorax 
verrucosus  {cf.  B.  M.  C.  B.  xxvi.  p.  394). 

51.  Finn  on  the  Birds  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

[A  Guide  to  the  Zoological  Collections  exhibited  in  the  Bird  Galleiy  of 
the  Indian  Museum.  By  F.  Finn,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Deputj  Superintendent. 
8vo.    Calcutta,  1000.     131  pp.    Price  12  annaa.] 

We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  criticize  this  guide  too  harshly, 
for  it  is  on  the  whole  an  undoubtedly  good  piece  of  work, 
which  will  prove  of  great  service  to  those  entering  upon  the 
study  of  Birds  in  India ;  while  its  arrangement,  being  that 
of  a  general  introduction  followed  by  a  separate  account 
of  each  family,  is  probably  the  most  suitable  that  could 
be  found  for  such  persons'  requirements.  With  a  view, 
however,  to  assisting  the  author,  should  a  second  edition  be 
called  for,  we  venture  to  mention  a  few  points  which  we  fear 
may  detract  from  the  value  of  a  book  which  is  especially 
intended  for  beginners.  Such  words  as  ''  omnivorous ''  and 
'*  exceptional  "  are  used  in  too  loose  a  sense,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  reader.  For  example,  on  p.  76  the 
GallimB  are  said  to  be  *'  exceptional  among  birds  "  as  regards 
polygamy,  though  on  pp.  91  and  96  other  instances  are  given 
of  the  habit.  The  Palamedeida  are  stated  to  be  ''  unique  ^* 
in  having  no  uncinate  processes ;  '*  among  existing  forms '' 
should  here  be  added.  Certain  Anatida  are  declared  to  have 
''  homy  teeth  "  in  the  jaws,  but  it  should  be  explained  that 
such  are  not  really  teeth.  Again,  spurs  can  hardly  be  called 
"  epidermal ''  structures,  blue  is  scarcely  to  be  termed  a 
rare  colour  in  the  Class,  while  on  p.  96  the  eighth  line  reads 
as  if  the  Curlew  were  a  Sandpiper. 

The  author  lays  little  stress  on  Anatomy  as  a  guide  to 
Taxonomy,  while  the  Imjtennes  in  his  eyes  rank  as  an  Order 
equal  to  the  Carinata  and  the  Ratita ;  he  follows  the  classi- 
fication of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  to  a  great  extent, 
but  reduces  the  Orders  of  that  work  to  Suborders,  and  does 
not  always  preserve  the  sequence  there  adopted. 


Hectiithi  piiblinktd  OniUliuhyU-al  t forks.  :iay 

5a.  Ftntt  and  Turner  on  two  rare  Indian  Ptwa»ant*. 

[On  Two  Rsre  ludkn  rhmSBnts.     Bj  F.  Finn,  B.A..  V.Z.B.,  Deputy 


f 

^^H  J,  A.  8.  B.  uii.  pt.  ii.  p.  lu,  itno.] 

^^H  In  the  Chinn  HilU  in  Upper  Burma  (about  ^Z"  N.  L.  auil 
^^^"  94  E.  L.)  Lieut.  Turner  procured  last  year  examples  of  two 
PheasaiitB,  which  have  been  examiued  by  Mr,  Finn.  One 
of  tliein  is  referred  to  Phasianus  humia,  the  other  to  a 
Kaleege  closely  allied  to  Gennofus  davisoni  and  G.  williamsi, 
but  possibly  distinct,  for  which  the  name  G.  tumert  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Finn. 

53.  Fia»ck  on  Birds  from  New  Guinea, 
[On   b   CoUeclion   of   Birds  made   by   Mr.  Kiirl   Schadlur   at  Sekru 

(Norlh-we«t  toast  of  New   Guinea).     By  I)r,  0.  Fioath,     Notes  Leyden 
Mus.  xx\\.  p.  49.  IflOO-J 

Dr.  Finach  catalogues  a  collection  of  birds  made  by  Karl 
Schadler  at  Sekru,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
which  borders  Macluer's  Bay  on  the  south.  The  247  speci- 
mens are  referred  to  76  species,  all  previously  known. 

54.  Finack  on  a  new  Dicu^uni. 
[Ueber  eine  antchejnend  neue  .\rt  Die^um  vom  Ariak-Oelnrge  (Neu- 

(iuinea)  von  Dr.  O.  Finsch.    Notea  Leyden  Mua.  ixii.  p.  70,  1900.] 

The  new  Dtcaum  arfakianum  is  from  the  Arfak  Monutains 
iu  New  Guinea.  A  single  specimen  in  the  Leyden  Museum, 
obtained  through  Bruijn  in  1876,  has  hitherto  been 
confounded  with  D.  peclorale. 

55.  Finsch  on  the  Cnculi  of  the  Leyden  Muneum. 
[Zur  Catalogisirung  der  ornitbologiarhen  Abtlieilung.     Von  Dr.  0. 

Finach.     Notes  Leyden  Mua.  xiii.  p.  7fi,  1900.] 

In  Schlegel's  '  Catalogue  of  the  Cuckoos  in  the  Leydeu 
Museum,'  published  in  1866,  only  15  species  were  enume- 
rated, represented  by  209  specimens.  The  collection  of 
Cui'koos  now  contains  560 specimens,  referable  to  40  species, 
of  which  Chrytococcyx  innominatut,  from  the  small  island 
of  Kisaer  near  Timor,  is  described  as  new.  Many  useful 
notes  are  given  upon  the  other  forms.     A  second  example 
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of  the  rare  and  curious  Heterococcyx  neglectus   Schl.   has 
been  obtained. 

56.  Forbes  on  Birds  in  the  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool. 

[Catalogue  of  the  Lizard -tailed  (Saunine),  the  Toothed  (Odontor- 
nithes),  hnd  the  Ostrich-like  (Struthioues)  lUrds,  and  of  (he  Tioamous 
(Tioauii)  and  the  Divert  (Colymbi),  in  the  Derby  Muueuni.  By  Henry  C). 
Forbes,  LI^.D.     Bull.  I.iverp.  Mu?».  iii.  p.  2o,  15KK).] 

Dr.  Forbes  continues  his  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  the 
Museum  under  his  charge,  and  in  the  present  article  treats 
of  tlie  Saurursc,  OJontornithes,  Struthiones,  Ttnami^  and 
Colymbi.  Some  remarkal)lc  statements  are  made  concerning 
the  variations  in  size  and  shape  observed  in  the  bones  of  a 
large  series  of  skeletons  of  Moas,  which  were  disinterred 
under  Dr.  Forl)es'  eyes  in  New  Zealand^  the  conclusion 
being  that  the  species  of  DinorniH  have  been  unduly  aug- 
men  ted  by  describers. 

57.  Fricker^s  'Antarctic  Regions,^ 

[The  Antarctic  Region«».  JW  Dr.  Karl  Friclcer.  (Traiuilated  by  A. 
Sonnen»chein.)  Ix)ndon :  Swan  Sonnen.«»chi*in  il*  Co.,  DWO.  1  vol. 
:5>'2  pp.     IMce  7«.  Oc/.] 

This  is  a  useful  vohime  of  reference  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  Antarctic  matters  generally  and  in  the  new 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  specially,  as  it  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  South  Polar 
lands  and  their  physical  structure.  But  the  author  evidently 
knows  little  about  Natural  History,  and  the  few  lines  devoted 
to  the  Antarctic  Avifauna  (pp.  270-71)  are  misleading  and 
inaccurate.  The  author  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
Emperor  Penguin — the  largest  and  finest  bird  in  Antarctica. 
Nor  does  he  appreciate  the  value  of  Penguins'  flesh  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  high  Southern  latitudes  (see  above,  p.  131). 
The  article  on  the  birds  of  Antarctica,  published  in  this 
Journal  in  1894  (p.  494),  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Bibliography. 

58.  Godinan  and  Salrin^s  ^  Biologia  Centrali- Americana,* 

[Biologis  Centrali-Americana ;   or,  Contrihutions  to  the   Knowledge 
of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.     Edited  bv 


w. 
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F.  DuCone  Godmiin  wid  OahtH  Hulvin.  (Zuulojt.v.)  Piirti  CXXXIX.- 
OXL.  4to.  Loodoo,  18»S-HH)1.  (PuUisUwl  fur  the  Editow  by  B.  11. 
Porter,  London,] 

With  great  satisractiou  we  record  tlie  issue  of  three  more 
purtions  of  the  "Aves"  of  the  '  BiologiaCcntrali- Americana' 
— continuing  the  third  volume  from  p.  H  to  p.  88.  In  our 
last  notice  of  this  important  work  ('  Ibis,'  1898,  p.  301)  we 
mentioned  the  commencement  of  the  Accipitres  with  the 
Ospreys  (Pandionidse).  The  bird-parts  in  the  numberd 
since  issued  are  devoted  to  the  Falconidie,  beginning  with 
the  Harriers,  Hanks,  and  Buzzards,  nearly  after  the  syste- 
matic arrangemeut  of  the  '  Nomenclator.'  At  the  time  of 
Salvin's  death  the  MS.  of  the  Falconidce  was  in  a  forward 
state.  Dr.  II.  Bowdler  Sharpc  has  tissisted  Mr.  Oodmau  iu 
completicig  it.  An  excellent  figure  {plate  ixiii.}  is  given  of 
Morphntt»  guianensh. 

59.  Grunt  and  Percival  on  the  Birela  of  Southern  Arabia. 
[On  the  Birds  »f  Simlbern  Arnbis.     By  W.  R  OKUvie  Omni.    Willi 


Field   Nol^s  bj  A.   Iflavney   IVr.-ivnl. 


.  Zuiil. 


.   pp.   243,  ( 


Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  gives  an  account  of  tlie  birds  collected 
by  Mr.  A.  Blayney  Percival  and  his  taxidermist,  Mr.  W 
Oodson,  during  an  e.^peditiou  into  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Aden  and  the  adjoining  diatrict.i,  sent  out  by  the 
govcruor  of  that  place  in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  exact 
route  is  shown  iu  a  map  attached  to  the  paper.  Mr.  Dodson 
unfortunately  contracted  a  liad  fever  and  died  at  Aden,  just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  return  home. 

The  present  article  contains  the  results  of  this  expedition 
as  regards  birds,  but  incorporates  previous  information  on 
the  same  district,  so  that  we  have  in  it  a  complete  account  of 
the  Avifauna  of  Aden  up  to  the  present  time.  Col.  Ycrbury 
('  ibis,'  1896,  p.  13)  attributes  142  species  to  this  Avi- 
fauna ;  the  list  before  us  contains  188  namesj  amongst  which 
(Edicnemiia  dodgoni,  Ttlepkonug  percivati,  and  Ammomanes 
»aturatus  are  species  discovered  on  this  occasion.  Uther 
interesting  additions  to  tlie  Avifauna  are  the  Sugar-bird  of 
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Palestine  {Cinnyris  osea)  aud  a  small  Hornbill  [Lopkoceroe 
nasutus)  previously  noted  by  Hemprieh  and  Ehrenberg. 

Many  of  the  European  Warblers  (Sylvia  nisoria,  S.  atri- 
capilla,  S.  cinerea,  8.  hortensis,  Phyllogcopus  trockUuM^ 
P,  sibiiairix,  &e.)  occur  at  Aden  in  the  autumn. 

60.  Hall  on  the  Birds  of  Victoria. 

[The  IiiBectivorouii  Birds  of  Victoria,  with  Chapters  on  Birda  more  or 
leM  useful.  By  Robert  Hall.  8vu.  Melhoume,  1900.  Pp.  i-riii,  1- 
280.] 

In  pursuance  of  his  design  of  furnishing  in  this  little  book 
a  homely  but  useful  account  of  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of 
Victoria^  Mr.  Hall  has  arranged  them  in  groups  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  food.  Under  the  scientific  name  of  each 
species  he  gives  the  derivation  and  the  meaning,  coupled 
with  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  same,  marked  with  the 
quantities  of  the  separate  syllables.  In  general  he  will  be 
found  to  be  correct,  but  there  are  several  errors,  for  instance 
we  should  derive  Pndargus  not  from  "  podar,  swift-footed," 
but  from  pod-argus. 

The  notices  of  Geographical  Distribution,  and  the  keys  to 
the  male,  female,  and  young  of  each  species,  are  decidedly 
valuable;  while  we  must  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
pleasantly  written  life-histories  of  the  various  birds,  and  on 
the  useful  information  as  to  local  names,  migration,  length 
of  incubation,  and  so  forth,  which  he  and  several  lealoua 
correspondents  have  been  able  to  gather.  The  fact  that  the 
Sky-Lark  is  now  firmly  established  in  Australia  is  duly 
noticed  in  its  place. 

6 1 .  Hall  upon  Changes  of  Plumage, 

[Notes  on  the  IMuniage  Changes  of  Petnrca  pKtfnicea  (C^ould),  Paek^ 
ctphala  yuUuraiis  (l^tbam),  aud  Micrctca  fascinans  (I^itham).  B^ 
Robert  Hall.     IVdc.  U.  Soc.  Victoria,  xiii.  p.  10, 19U0.J 

Mr.  Hall  describes  the  changes  of  plumage  from  youth  to 
age  of  thn*e  common  Australian  birds.  In  Petrceca  and 
Micrctca  the  changes  "  are  performed  in  two  acts,"  while  in 
Pachycephala  there  appear  to  be  "  three  distinct  and 
opposed  plumages." 
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62.  Hall  on  Birds  from  Kalffoorlie,  W,  A. 

[Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Bird-skins  from  Kalgoorlie,  W.  A.  By 
Robert  Hall.    Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.  Australia,  1900,  p.  24.] 

This  is  a  list,  with  notes,  of  a  collection  of  birds  made  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Cameron  at  Kalgoorlie,  one  of  the  new  gold- 
districts  in  the  interior  desert  of  Western  Australia.  Thirty- 
three  species  were  represented  in  the  collection,  and  ten 
others  well-known  were  noted  in  addition  by  Mr.  Cameron. 
A  Xerophila  "does  not  agree  with  any  known  species.'*  See 
Vict.  Nat.  xvi.  no  2. 

63.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  Buru, 

[The  Birds  of  Buru,  being  a  List  of  Collections  made  on  that  Island 
bv  Messrs.  Doherty  and  Dumas.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  226.] 

The  specimens  in  the  Tring  Museum  collected  in  Buru, 
near  Kayeli,  by  Doherty,  and  by  Dumas  (sent  there  by 
Mr.  Everett)  on  Mount  Mada  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft., 
are  referred  to  64  species.  Among  those  from  the  latter 
locality  are  a  number  related  to  Malayan  forms,  which  were 
not  previously  known  to  extend  into  the  Moluccan  area. 

The  following  species  and  subspecies  are  described  as 
new: — 

Strix  cayelii,  Prioniturits  mada,  Eudynamis  cyanocephala 
everettiy  E.  orientalis  salvadorii,  Micrceca  addita,  Zosterops 
obsiinatus,  AndrophiliAS  disturbans,  and  Reinwardtcena  rein- 
wardti  albida.  Erythromyias  buruensis  and  Geocichla  dumasi 
are  figured. 

64?.  Hartert  on  some  Palaarctic  Birds. 

[Some  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Palfearctic  Birds.  By  Ernst  Hartert. 
Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  625.] 

Mr.  Hartert  thinks  it ''  necessary  to  treat  Cert  hi  a  familiar  is 
and  C.  brachydactyla  as  two  species.''  He  also  makes  a  new 
subspecies  of  the  British  Nuthatch  as  Sitta  europaa  britan- 
nica,  recognising  4  subspecies  in  all.  Of  Dendrocopus  major 
he   proposes   to   acknowledge  no  less  than   13   subspecies^ 
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amongst  which  D.  major  anglicus  is  Dew.  Of  Strix  flammea 
he  makes  at  least  5  subspecies  in  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  refers  the  British  form  to  Strix  flammea  kirkhoji.  Wc 
do  not  profess  to  agree  with  these  proposals,  but  Mr.  Hartert 
has  a  right  to  state  his  own  views  and  has  something  to  say 
for  them. 

65.  Hartert  on  the  Genus  Scajorhynchus. 

[On  the  Oenm  Scaorh/nchus^  Gates.      By  Ernst  Hartert.     Nov.  Zool. 
vii.  p.  548.] 

Two  si)ecics  of  the  Paradoxornithine  genus  Scasorhynchus 
are  usually  recognised  as  S,  ruficeps  and  S.  guiaris,  Mr. 
Hartert  now  proposes  to  divide  the  former  into  2  subspecies 
and  the  latter  into  3.  Two  of  these  subspecies  are  described 
as  new — namely,  S,  ruficeps  bakeri  and  S.  guiaris  trans- 
fluvialis, 

6(5.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Lingga  Islands. 

'Liat  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Lingga  Islands.  By  ErasC 
Hartert     Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  649.1 

The  Lingga  Islands  are  a  little  group  south  of  Singapore, 
off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  to  which  the  late  Alfred  Ererett 
sent  a  collector.  Examples  of  39  species  were  obtained,  all 
of  which  were  purely  Malaccun  forms.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  collection  of  birds  ever  made  in  these  islands.  It 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  complete. 

67.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Bunda  Islands, 

The  HiidH  of  the  Handn  Ulandn.  \\y  Knit«t  Hartert  Nov.  Zool.  vii. 
p.  •">•"»  1.] 

The  Bauda  Islands  south  of  Ceram  have  been  visited  by 
Salomon  Miillcr,  Rosenbcrj;,  Wallace,  and  other  naturalists. 
Mr.  Hartert  writes  on  the  collections  made  there  for  Tring 
by  Mr.  H.  Kuhn  and  Mr.  W.  Doherty,  which  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  29  six^cics.  These  arc  cnumerate<l,  and  notes 
arc  added. 
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68,  ffartert  on  Turacus  clialcolopliuv. 

[On  Turaciu  cAalail-iphui  Neurannn.     Dy  Kfii*l  Hitrli'rl.     Nov,  ZojI, 


[This  fine  Toiiraco  is  tlie  East  African  representative  of  T. 
ichalowi,  of  Benguela,  anil  T.  liv'myaloni  of  Zambesis.  It  is 
(irscribeil  and  figured  from  an  example  obtained  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Neumann  in  tbe  forests  of  Gurni,  in  German  East  Africa. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  of  T.  schahmi  now  living  in  the 
i^Dological  Society's  Gardens,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Sclater.  {See  P.  Z.  S.  1809,  p.  828.) 
: 


(iU.  HeUmiit/r  on  the  Genua  Polioptlla. 

'DomerkiingHu  libar  ilie  neuweltlicbe  Guttling  I'alioptUa,  nnbst  Itu- 
auhreibung  eiaer  neuen  Subspacioe   niia   Peru.     Voo   C.    E.    Helliitnyr. 

■")».  Zool.  Til.  p. /iSo.] 

Mr.  Hellmayr  reviews  the  American  genus  Pofioplita,  of 
which  he  has  studied  a  aeries  of  about  70  specimens.  Of 
the  black-headed  group  he  recognises  six  subspecies,  two  of 
which  (P.  nii/rivfi/is  anteocularis  from  Colombia,  and  P.  n, 
major  from  Pern)  are  cbaructerized  aw  new. 

70.  Huihim's  '  Nature  in  Duwiilanil.' 

[Nstute  ID  Downkrid.  }Jy  W.  H.  lluditon.  Lotiffuiniis,  Urtt'ii,  &  Cu. 
Lwidiin,    P|i.  i-)iii,  1-307.  "  I'rice  10*.  (W.j 

Mr.  Hudson,  who  writes  from  tbc  "lesthetic  pointot'view 
of  a  lover  of  nature,"  gives  us  a  highly  poetical  description 
of  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  with  their  adjacent  low  lands 
and  coast.  He  revels  in  the  beauty  of  tbc  rolling  uplands, 
with  their  wealth  of  Howers,  their  abundant  bird  and  insect 
life,  while  he  makes  to  pass  before  our  gaze  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain — shepherds,  labourers,  cattle,  and  sbeei) — with 

,   their  characteristic  habits  and  voices,  comparing  mankind  in 
the  country  with  the  degratled  dwellers  in  ihc  town. 

Birds  arc  not  a  special  feature  in  tbc  book,  but  an  iuter- 

I  esting  account  is  given  of    the  "  Wbeatear  harvest" — not 
jet  entirely  a  thing  of  tbc  past  ;  while  Stonecbats,  Swallows, 
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Magpies^  and  other  species  provide  matter  for  many  a  page. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Badger  still  holds  its  ground  in 
the  district ;  but  we  must  dissent  from  the  author's  state- 
ment that  the  Stone-Curlew  has  ceased  to  breed  in  the 
county,  nor  can  we  imagine  what  are  the  species  of  Terns 
that  have  disappeared  in  the  present  century. 

Many  of  the  full-page  illustrations  give  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Downland. 

71.  Jacobi  on  the  Eating  of  Gravel  by  Birds. 

[Die  Aufnahme  von  Steinen  durch  Vogel.  Von  Dr.  Arnold  Jacobi. 
Arb.  Biol.,  Abth.  f.  I^od-  u.  Forstwirthsch.  K.  GesundheiU,  i.  p.  223, 
1900.] 

In  this  article  Dr.  Jacobi,  following  the  lead  of  Professor 
Rory,  treats  of  the  swallowing  of  stones  and  grit  by  birds, 
and  adduces  what  he  considers  to  be  new  or  hitherto  un- 
published facts.  Galline,  Columbine,  Picarian,  and  Corvine 
species  perhaps  afford  the  best  instances  of  the  habit,  marsh 
and  shore-birds  vary  somewhat  in  their  adherence  to  it, 
while  those  that  swim  hardly  practise  it  at  all.  Instinct 
makes  it  customary,  while  it  is  of  course  useful  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  as  an  assistance  to  digestive 
action.  • 

72.  Jacobi  on  the  Avifauna  of  Japan. 

[Wrbreitimg  und  Ilerkunft  der  bohem  Thierwelt  Japnns.  Von  Dr. 
Arnold  Jacobi.     Zo<d.  Jahrb.  (Sy«t.)  xiii.  p.  403,  IIKX).] 

Dr.  Jacobi  was  induced  by  a  study  of  the  Mollusks  of 
Japan  to  extend  his  researches  to  the  distribution  and  origin 
of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  islands.  His  difficulties  were 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  Tcmminck  and 
Schlegcl  a  custom  has  arisen  of  considering  Japan  as  a  sort 
of  mother-country  with  various  dependencies;  while  the 
writers  have  failed  to  distinguish  pro|)erly,  in  the  case  of 
birds,  between  residents,  migrants,  and  stragglers.  Sec- 
bohm's  work,  though  by  no  means  j>erfect,  is  perhaps  the 
best,  and  his  nomenclature  and  order  are  adopted. 

Japan  proves  to  be  a  complex  area,  containing  endemic. 
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arctic,  and  tropical  species — some  of  them  more  or  Iras  cos- 
mopolitan, and  nonie  peculiar  to  it — as  might  be  rxperted  in 
ft  long  cliain  of  islands,  wlicre  various  climates  are  fonnd  in 
A  limited  space.  All  this  he  shows  by  tables  of  41  Mammals 
and  155  Birds,  with  remarks  on  Fishes,  Amphibians^  and 
Repiilcs  added.  The  birds  are  marked  according  to  the 
islands  on  which  they  occur,  an  asterisk  denoting  for  those 
found  only  in  Japan. 

An  examination  of  their  distribution  and  status,  aided  by 
the  light  which  geology  affords,  emphasises  the  fact  that 
immigrations  must  have  occurred  fram  the  north  and  from 
the  south  at  different  epochs,  while  even  in  the  various  parts 
nf  the  same  island  striking  divergencies  are  noticeable. 

The  author  leaves  out  of  cousi deration  the  Knrilcs  as  being 
arctic,  and  the  Lui-Kui  and  Boniu  Islands  as  mainly  tropical. 

73,  Madarasz  on  Birds  from  German  New  Guinea. 
[Bcitriige  mr  Ornis  DeuUch-Neu-Ouinea,     (Ludvif  Biro's  Sdmoieler- 

gebnisee.)  Mitgetheilt  von  Dr.  J.  r.  MndarAsz,  Tenuesiet.  yuzeiek, 
sitiv.  p.  7a,  1901.] 

The  new  species  represented  in  Ludwig  Bini's  first  collec- 
tion from  the  Sattelberg,  in  German  New  Guinea,  were 
described  in  1890  (Orn.  Monatab.  viii.  p.  1).  A  second 
series  from  the  same  locality  appears  to  have  Imjcd  lost 
on  its  way  home.  Dr.  Madanisz  now  writes  on  a  third 
eollectiuii  from  Uerman  New  Guinea,  made  by  Bini  in  the 
second  half  of  I89S),  which  contains  80  specimens  referable 
to  15  species,  and  gives  the  names  of  9  of  them  with  notes. 
One  of  them,  Mimeta  szalayi,  is  described  as  new. 

74,  Murleng  on  AnlarcUc  B'lrda. 

[Tlnnilmr^r  Mngnlhsfuxisclie  Sammelreisc  Viiftel,  W'ftrbt'ili't  von  O.  n, 
Msrtetis.     Itoynievo.     Hsm  burp,  1900,    ^Wpp.] 

The  birds  collected  during  the  "  Hamburg  Magellanic 
Collecting-voyage"  consisted  of  60  specimens  belonging  to 
I  44  species.  In  enumerating  them,  llerr  Martens  takes  the 
L  opportunity  of  cataloguing  all  the  forms  that  have  been 
\  noted  as  occurring  south  of  iibont  43^  S.  L.  He  docs  not, 
[  however,  include  the  birds  of  the  Southern  Island  of  New 
tER.  Vlll. — VOL.  I.  z 
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Zealand^  part  of  which  lies  south  of  this  parallel.  The 
result  is  a  list  of  299  species,  made  up,  as  it  appears  to  us^ 
of  three  very  different  Avifaunas  which  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another  — namely,  the  South  American 
element  (192  sp.),  the  New  Zealand  element  (59  sp.),  and 
true  Antarctic  element  (48  sp.). 

75.  Meade-Waldo  on  the  Birds  of  Hampshire. 

[The  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England.  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Vol.  I.  Westminster,  Archibald  Constable.  1  vol. 
4to.  r^m  pp.     1000.     Price  £6  0<.  for  the  set  of  4  volumes.] 

The  new  'Victoria*  series  of  County  Histories,  editetl  by 
Mr.  H.  Arthur  Poubleday,  is  commenced  by  the  issue  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Hampshire.  This  is  a 
bulky  quarto,  well  and  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
fully  illustrated  by  plates  and  maps,  presenting  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  The  volume  now  before  us  contains 
the  whole  of  the  natural  history  of  the  county — a  branch  of 
the  work  which  is  edited  by  our  associate  Mr.  A.  Trevor- 
Battye — and  the  first  portion  of  the  antiquities.  Tlic 
chapter  on  the  birds  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Meade-Waldo, 
who  discreetly  follows  Mr.  Saunders^s  well-known  arrange- 
ment  and  nomenclature.  He  enumerates  280  species  as 
assignable  to  the  Hampshire  Avifauna,  and  gives  short  field- 
notes  on  each  of  them.  We  think  that  these  remarks  might 
have  been  a  little  more  copious  in  certain  cases  and  of  a 
somewhat  less  general  character — but  possibly  the  author 
was  restricted  as  to  space.  The  principal  local  collections 
of  birds  (such  as  those  of  Mr.  Hart  at  Christchurch,  of 
Winchester  College,  and  of  the  town  of  Alton)  should  also 
have  been  mentioned,  in  order  to  show  where  authentic 
specimens  of  Hampshire  birds  may  be  seen. 

76.  Neumann  on  the  Avifauna    of  Eastern   and   Central 
Africa. 

[Heitrii^*  ziir  Vogelfauna  von  Ost- und  CVutral-.Vfriks.     HI.     Von  O. 
Neumann.    J.  f.  O.  1900,  p.  185.] 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  author's  account 
of  the  birds  collected  during  his  extensive  journey  throngli 
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[German  and  Britisli  East  Africa  and  round  Lake  Victoria 
iu  1893-5.  (Cy.  Ibis,  1899,  pp.  140,  G50.)  Altogellier  555 
Bpecies  are  cniinicratc<i,  and  exact  dates  and  localities,  besides 
other  notes,  are  always  given.  Interesting  general  remarks 
are  also  introdnccd  at  the  head  of  each  family.  In  the 
present  part  llie  following  siwcica  and  subspecies  are  de- 
scribed as  new  : — Indicator  minor  feitevsis,  Dendromns  mat- 
herbii  nyons<e,  Dendropicua  gutnettms  cenlraltH,  Rhinopo- 
maxtua  tcholowi,  Bradyornia  kavirondensis,  Muacicapa  grisola 
titiirica,  Serinus  sharpii,  Xenocichla  JlavicolIU  nhelleyi,  Vyaito- 
milra  obscura  neytecla,  Cinticola  pHttioides,  Sylmella  major, 
Apalia  aquaturialis,  and  ('asaypha  caffra  maweiiaia.  Coloured 
figures  are  given  of  Dent/romua  Ixniolremus,  D.  neumanni, 
Apolia  porphyTolama,  A.  griaeicepa,  and  Linurgua  kilimenaia. 
The  last-named  bird  is  a  second  species  of  a  curious  genus 
of  Finches,  and  is  closely  allied  to  L.  oUvaceua  of  Cameroons. 
It  was  found  on  Kilmanjaro  at  a  height  of  9000  feet.  A  map 
is  added  to  show  Hcrr  Neumann's  route.  Tlic  preface  to 
this  part  of  the  memoir  contains  some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  the  general  characters  of  the  faunas  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  country  traversed,  which  are,  shortly, 
Sonthern  Masailand  with  southern  tendencies,  Northern 
Masailand  with  Somali-likc  forms,  and  the  basin  of  Lake 
Victoria  with  many  well-marked  West-African  types — such 
aa  Ptittacva  crithacus  and  Corylhtsola  crialala. 

u  Australian  Parrot. 
Piin-nk<>et   from    Ihe   Diirke   District,   North 
Quwnslsnd.     Uy  .MlVedJ.  North.  C.M.Z.S.    Vietorisn  NHtiiTalirt,  xvii. 
p.  91. 1900.] 

Platycercua  iiiargilUvrayi,  from  the  Burke  District  of 
Northeni  Queensland^  is  allied  to  P.  barnardi  and  P.  occi- 
dentalia,  and  is  named  after  its  discoverer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Mac- 
gillivray. 

78.  Jleyalia  on  Birda'  Wing-clawa. 

[Unglie  ai  IMti  I  o  11  dells  Stano  in  Uccelli  Itftliuii  e  in  .K\tn. 
E.  Regslia.    I'nic.  verb.  Sikt.  To»i«n«  Sd.  Nat  lOOO,  p,  3.] 

Signer  Rcgalin,  one  of  whose  former  papers  on  the  same 
z2 
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subject  we  have  already  noticed  (Ibis^  1889^  p.  124)^  has 
here  published  his  latest  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
claws  on  the  wings  of  Birds.  As  before/  he  makes  three 
groups  of  species^  possessing  res}jectively  a  claw  on  the 
pollex,  on  the  index^  or  on  both  ;  the  first  contains  61  formsy 
the  second  only  9,  and  the  third  80 — including  cases  noticed 
by  his  fellow-ornithologists.  Instances  of  wing-claws  are 
most  common  in  the  large  group  Limicol€e,  somewhat  less  so 
in  the  Accipiires,  Gavi€e,  and  Anseres,  in  the  order  given, 
while  they  gradually  decrease  in  number  until  noue  are 
found  in  the  Pasteres*. 

The  author  considers  it  now  certain  that  Gyps  fulvut  and 
Sf/rninm  urafense  have  claws  on  both  digits,  Botaurus  steliuris 
on  the  index.  He  discusses  further  the  probability  of  their 
existence  in  other  groups,  their  extreme  form^,  cases  where 
that  on  the  index  is  the  larger,  the  coexistence  of  spurs  and 
claws,  and  the  ^'  involution  *'  of  the  latter  as  the  bird  pasnes 
from  the  young  to  the  adult  stage. 

79.  Rothschild  on  the  Avifauna  of  Laysan. 

[The  Avifauna  of  l^aysan  and  the  neighbouring  Islands;  with  a 
complete  History  to  date  of  the  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  FoMteMionM. 
By  the  Hon.  Walter  Kothschild.  I^>ndon :  H.  H.  Porter.  Part  HI. 
December  11)00.     Price  £0  6«.] 

With  this  bulky  part  >[r.  Rothschild  brings  to  a  conclusion 
his  excellent  work  on  *  The  Avifauna  of  Laysan,'  which, 
however,  embraces  an  account  not  only  of  the  birds  of  that 
little-known  aud  remote  island,  but  also  a  full  history  up  to 
the  present  time  of  the  Ornis  of  the  whole  Hawaiian  group 
and  its  dc|>cndencics. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  1898  (see 
Ibis,  1894,  p.  315),  so  wc  have  had  some  time  to  wait  for 
the  final  nnml)er,  but  arc  amply  repaid  by  the  great  interest 
of  the  letterpress  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
plates  by  Keulemans  &  Frohawk,  which  represent  the 
following  Mpecies : — 

•  In  the  Paaseres  they  may,  however,  occur  abnorniHlly,  an  in  lb«» 
well-known  case  of  Meruia  dadylopttra  Bp.     ((/.  Ibin,  18«J1,  p.  279.) 
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Hemignatlius  ellisianus. 
Heterorhynchus  lucidus. 
Himatione  Tirens. 

wilsoiii. 

chloris. 

8tejnegeri. 

ralmerin  dolei. 
Drepanis  paciiica. 
Drepanorhynchus  fuDoreiis. 
Loxops  coccinea. 

ochracea. 

wolstenholmei. 

caruleirostris. 


Khodacanthis  palmeri. 

fiaviceps. 

Chloridops  kona. 
Chaetoptila  angustipluma. 
Moho  nobilis. 

apicalis. 

bishopi. 

braccatus. 

Pennula  sandwichensis. 

millsi. 

Himantopus  knudHeiii. 

Anas  wyvilliana. 

Bernicla  canadensis  minima. 


Pseudonestor  xanthophrys. 

We  have  in  addition  coloured  representations  of  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  Chasiempis  gat/i  ^nd  Himatione  virenSy  and  figures 
of  a  large  number  of  bills  and  of  other  peculiar  structures. 
Oreomyza  perkinsi  (from  Hawaii)  is  described  as  a  new 
species^  and  a  new  genus  {Drepanorhamphus)  is  formed  for 
the  Drepanis  funerea  of  Newton. 

The  total  number  of  Hawaiian  birds  is  now  raised  to  116^ 
besides  which  some  12  others  have  been  introduced.  One 
of  these,  the  Indian  Mynah  [Acridotheres  tristis),  is  stated  to 
be  '^  very  numerous  and  very  harmful  to  the  native  birds.'* 

The  resume  of  Henry  Palmer^s  diary  contains  a  quantity 
of  interesting  notes.  Between  December  1890  and  August 
1893  he  collected  1832  birds,  and  discovered  15  species  new 
to  science.  He  appears  to  have  procured  specimens  of  all 
the  resident  Land-birds  known,  except  some  7  that  are  in 
all  probability  extinct,  and  of  most  of  the  Sea-birds. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
Hawaiian  Avifauna,  Mr.  Rothschild  recognises  three  differ- 
ently aged  stocks  of  bird  population — (I)  an  original  stock, 
of  uncertain  origin ;  (2)  a  Polynesian  branch ;  and  (3)  an 
American  stock,  which  is  the  most  recent.  The  Avifauna  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  itself  is  by  far  the  richest. 

80.  Rothschild  and  Pycraft  on  Cassowaries, 

[A    Monograph    of  the  Genus    Casuarius,     By  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.    With  a  Dissertation  on  the  Morphology  and 
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Pbylogeny  of  the  Palieognathse  (RatitsB  and  Crypturi)  and  NeognatluB 
(Carinataj).  JJy  W.  P.  Pycraft.  Tran*.  Zool.  Soc,  xv.  (1900)  pp.  10»- 
290.     Price  £8  10«.] 

Mr.  Rothschild  has  now  produced  his  beautifully  illustrated 
'  Monograph  of  the  Cassowaries/  for  which  he  lias  been  so 
long  amassing  materials.  He  has,  moreover^  greatly  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  memoir  by  securing  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Pycraft,  who  has  added  to  it  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
Ratitae  and  Crypturi,  or,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  rename 
these  two  groups  of  birds  when  united,  the  ''  Palseognathse.^' 

Taking  Mr.  Rothschild's  portion  of  the  work  iirst,  we  find 
full  descriptions  and  other  particulars  of  all  the  forms  of 
Casuarius  known,  which  are  illustrated  by  a  splendid  series 
of  18  coloured  plates.  The  author  arranges  the  Cassowaries 
in  three  groups  : — (1)  The  typical  gi*oup,  containing  2  species 
and  7  subspecies;  (2)  the  one-wattled  group,  containing 
2  species  and  3  subspecies ;  and  (3)  the  Mooruks,  without 
throat-wattles,  consisting  of  4  species  and  3  8ubs))ecies — 
making  altogether  8  species  and  13  subspecies. 

These  are  illustrated  by  a  figure  of  6*.  uniappendiculatas, 
taken  from  Mr.  Blaauw's  living  bird,  and  by  17  figure*  of 
heads  of  the  natural  size  (all  drawn  by  Keulemaus)  of 
the  following ; — 

C.  casuarius,  C.  casuarius  beccarii,  C,  casuarius  salvadorii, 
C.  casuarius  australis,  C.  casuarius  violicoliis,  C.  casuarius 
intensus,  C.  bicaruncuiaius,  C,  uniappendiculatus,  C  tfni- 
appendiculattis  occipitalis,  C\  uniapjtendiculatus  aurantiacus, 
C,  philipi,  C.  papuanus,  C.  papuanus  edwardsi,  C,  piciicollis, 
(\  piciicollis  hecki,  C,  loria,  and  ( '.  bennelli.  Two  coloured 
maps  (pis.  xl.  &  xli.)  show  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Cassowaries  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known  to  us. 

Mr.  Pycraft's  dissertation,  which  forms  the  second  portion 
of  this  important  memoir,  goes  farther  into  the  depths  of  the 
pterylosis,  osteology,  and  anatomy  of  the  Cassowaries  and 
their  allies  than  we  are  quite  able  to  |)enetrate.  But  the  work 
is,  no  doubt,  of  a  high  character ;  and  an  authority,  on  whose 
judgment  we  can  place  the  utmost  reliance,  writes  of  it  ma 
follows : — 
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Mr.  Pycraft'a  long  and  valuable  dissertation  is  devoted  to 
tlie  consideratiuii  of  audi  points  of  anatomy  as  bavc  hitherto 
remained  unrecorded,  not  merely  in  the  Casaowaries,  but  in 
the  great  Sub-rlai>a  of  the  Ratitte ;  itnd  we  may  say,  at  once, 
that  in  its  ultimate  outcome  this  anatomical  portion  is  mainly 
systematic.  It  deals,  as  based  upon  the  study  of  Cassowaries, 
with  the  pterylography,  aiyology,  nervous  and  sensory  organs; 
as  also  with  the  osteology,  visceral  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment, so  far  as  that  eoncerna  the  pore-canaU  of  the  egg- 
shell, the  presenile  of  the  opercular  fold  (first  described  in 
Aptery.r  hy  Parker),  and  the  pterylosis. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  a  considerable  amount  of  detail 
is  systematically  arranged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  memoir 
the  osteolo^ioal  characters  of  all  tlie  recognised  genera  are 
set  down  iu  a  "  key  "  form,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  future  workers.  It  is 
coueerniug  the  sections  on  the  pterylography,  the  palate,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  fore  limb,  that  the  original  uhservatiou 
and  generalization  arc  most  noteworthy.  To  refer  only  to 
the  chief  points,  tlic  fact  that  in  Apteryx  the  first  definite 
feathers  do  not  thrust  out  the  prcpeiinue,  and  that  in 
Catiuiriuii  the  remiges  of  the  adult  represent  the  calamus 
only,  modified  by  a  process  of  solidification  during  prolonged 
growth,  are  alone  sufficiently  important. 

Concerning  the  muscles,  while  much  detail  is  given  which 
will  be  of  use  for  reference,  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to 
the  discovery  that  iu  Rhea  the  Jlexnr  carpi  titnaris  consists 
of  two  portions,  of  which  the  post-axial  or  posterior  is 
bounded  by  a  rudimentary  vinculum  elanticum,  and  that  on 
comparison  with  other  birds  the  varying  proportions  and 
inter-relationships  of  the  two  latter  are  seen  to  be  such  as 
would  jeera  to  justify  the  coaclusioa  that  in  Rhea  we  have 
represented  the  proto-earinate  wing-type  of  to-day. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  sequence,  and  particularly  in  its 
vumero-ptcrygoid  portion,  that  the  author  is  at  his  best. 
His  work  upon  this  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary,  and  is 
in  reality  the  outcome  of  iuveatigations  originating  iu  liis 
recent  rediscovery  of  the  segmented  nature  of  the  pterygoid. 
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first  observed  by  Brandt,  whicii  led  him  to  the  applieatiou  of 
the  terra  ^'  hemipterygoid"  to  the  anterior  segment  of  that 
bone.  As  the  result  mainly  of  this  line  of  enquiry,  the  author 
is  led  to  associate  the  Tiuamous  (Crypturi)  definitely  with  the 
Ratitse,  a^  was  first  proposed  by  Oarrod  and  has  since  been 
all  but  done  by  others,  and  to  reject,  for  cogent  reasons,  the 
Sub-class  names  Ratitse  and  Carinata;.  Dealing  with  the 
palate,  he  distinguishes  between  the  Palaeognath^e  (Ratitie 
+  Crypturi),  in  which  the  palatines  are  connected  with  the 
pterygoids  by  cither  synchondrosis  or  suture,  and  the  rest 
of  the  birds  or  Neognathte,  in  which  the  palatines  and 
pterygoids  are  in  articulation. 

Having  had  access  to  the  rich  collections  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Zoological  Society's  Prosectorium,  and  other 
leading  institutions  in  Loudon,  the  author  is  enabled  to  show 
that  in  the  passage  from  the  pahcognathous  to  the  neognathous 
condition,  the  segmentation  of  the  pterygoids  and  loss  of 
independence  by  their  anterior  segment,  by  co-ossification 
with  the  palatines  as  these  approximate  medially  and  come 
to  underlie  them,  is  still  actually  undergone,  and  that  the 
resulting  freedom  of  the  pterygoid  (in  reality  of  its  posterior 
moiety  only),  characteristic  of  the  Neognatha  alone,  is  conse- 
quently a  secondary  feature. 

Passing,  ou  this  basis,  to  a  reconsideration  of  accepted 
views  of  the  inter- relationships  of  the  seven  orders  of  Palao^ 
gnatha,  the  author  comes  to  regard  the  Droma^idse  as  the 
most  primitive  birds  now  living,  and  to  look  upon  the  Kheas 
as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Dinornithidie  and  Tiuamous. 
The  Dronneidae  for  him  embrace  the  Emeus  and  Cassowaries  ; 
and  concerning  the  Ostriches,  he  is  led  to  regard  the  absence 
of  palatine  processes  to  the  premaxilla;  and  the  greatij 
reduced  condition  of  the  vomer  as  indicative  of  specialization. 
While  he  would  thus  deny  their  primitive  rank  among  the 
PaiaognaihtB,  he  points  to  details  in  Struthio  fneridionalis, 
which  he  justly  revives,  of  conditions  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  higher  Struthiones  and  the  lower  palaeognathous 
type,  and  similarly  points  to  details  in  cranial  anatomy  in 
which  the  Crypturi  may  well  be  annectent  between  the  latter 
and  the  Neognath^e, 
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There  w  one  point  on  which  we  would  be  critiiml,  vis:., 
the  asBumed  intimacy  of  relationship  between  the  Dinor- 
nitbidie  and  ^pyornithidEC.  The  researches  of  Burckhardt 
into  the  architecture  of  their  skeletons  would  sDcm  to  suggest 
for  the  latter  a  rnuch  more  distinct  origin  tlian  would  our 
HUthur,  and  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  them 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  concergcuce.  We  await,  however,  u 
full  knowledge  of  their  palatal  anatomy. 

As  a  new  discovery  there  is  aiuiouuccd  in  the  skull  of 
the  uestling  CasuartHH  a  separate  ossitieatiou  for  the  central 
portion  of  the  "  eastiue,"  the  homology  of  which  has  yet  to 
be  determined. 

I''or  the  heart,  there  is  recorded  the  fact  that  the  moderator 
band  would  appear  to  Iw  very  iuconctaut,  since  it  was  found 
but  onec  in  the  examination  of  five  specimens ;  and  the  author 
corrects  an  obvious  error  of  Forbes  conecrning  the  relation- 
ships of  the  burta  Fabricii, 

This  part  of  the  memoir,  illustrated  by  four  admirable 
plates  and  nine  fext-figurcs  by  Gronwald,  is  no  less  thoi'ough, 
as  a  whole,  than  in  its  classiti eatery  portion  it  is  novel. 

The  monograph  in  its  entirety  is  one  than  which  none 
could  have  lieen  better  conceived  or  desired  to  fill  the  place 
it  occupies;  it  is  in  all  respects  masterly  in  its  details, 
revolutionary  in  its  salient  points  of  originality,  and  will 
remain  a  standard  work  in  the  ornithological  literature  of 
the  future.— G.  B.  il. 


HI.  Salvadori  on  Birds  front  MiUto  Givsno  imd  i'nra'/aa;/. 

[Via^o  del  Dr.  A.  B^irelli  nel  Mntto  Orosao  e  nel  I'lmgun;.  V. 
I'oceUi.  T.  Salvadori.  Boll,  Mus.  Zoi>l.  e  Anrvt.  Comp.  It.  L'nic. Torino, 
XV.  no.  .378, 1000.] 

The  birds  of  the  great  Brazilian  Province  of  Matto  Grosao 
are  pretty  well  known  to  us  from  the  researches  of  Nattcrer 
and  the  large  collections  of  H.  H.  Smith  (c/.  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  165,  et  1894,  p.  122).  Nevertheless  Dr.  Borelli  has 
managed  to  add  to  the  Avifauna  a  fine  new  Parrot  [Pi/rrhura 
hypoxantha) ,  already  figured  in  Ihis  Journal  (Ibis,  I'JOO, 
pi.  3.V.  p.  671).  The  250  spceimous  collected  by  Dr.  Borelli 
at  or  near  Corumba  on  the  Bolivian  frontier  are  referred 
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by  Count  Salvador!  to  116  species^  of  which  (includiug 
the  new  Parrot)  18  are  new  to  the  Fauna  of  Matto  Orosso. 
During  a  short  stay  at  Tebieuari^  on  the  Paraguayan 
railway  near  Villa  Rica,  Dr.  Borelli  also  collected  22  birds 
which  are  referable  to  16  species.  Four  of  these  are  new  to 
Paraguay. 

82.  Seebohm's  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes.' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Tui-didte,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm.  Edited  Hud  completed  (after  the  Author's  death)  by 
U.  ]k>wdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.8.,  <&c.  Part  X.  Imperial  4to.  linden : 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1900.     Price  3(J».] 

The  tenth  part  of  Seebohm's  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes  * 
(edited  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe)  is  now  before  us.  It  continues 
the  series  of  Blackbirds  {Merula)  of  the  author's  arrange- 
ment^ although  we  do  not  ourselves  consider  this  section 
fairly  separable  as  a  genus  from  typical  Turdus. 

The  following  species,  amongst  which  are  several  of  special 
interest  (e.  g.  M,  kessleri  of  Kansu  and  M.  seebohmi  of 
Kinabalu)  are  beautifully  figured  : — 

Merula  thomaiteoni.                               Merula  kessleri. 
bicolor.  gouldi. 


olivatru. 
roraima>. 

curyzona.  fumida. 

castauea.  i  whiti^headi. 


seebohmi. 
albiceps. 


83.  Shufeldt  on  the  Crania  of  the  Oivh. 

[IVofesdorColK'tt  on  the  Mor])liulo}ry  of  the  ('ranium  and  the  Auricular 
C>]H*niufrs  in  the  North-EurojK'an  8i)ecies  of  the  Family  Strigidos.  By 
U.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.I).  KeprintiHl  from  Joum.  of  Morphol.  xvii.  p.  119, 
IJKK).] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  has  done  good  service  to  English-speaking 
ornithologists  in  translating,  from  the  Norwegian,  Professor 
CoUett's  paper  on  the  Owls,  to  which  he  has  added  notes  on 
American  s|>ecies  of  SgrHium,Asio,  and  Surnia,  on  Micropallas 
[Micrathene],  and  on  Speotyto,  contained  in  his  own  cabinets. 
He  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  recent  authors 
on  the  position  of  the  Striges,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


Bpeii   Mr.  Pycraft's  latest  work  on  the  group.     The  liguros 
have  been  to  some  extent  re-drawn  and  re-arranged. 

84,  Sbarf/e  on  a  new  Bird  from  Mount  Roraima, 
[^ Report  on  R  CoUeoliou  umdB  liv  MeBBre.  F.  V,  >rd_V.nin-ll  imd  J,  .1. 
Qiudcb  nl  Mouut  Buraiiuit  ia   Itrilisli  Guiami.     (Uomimiuicaleii  by 
l'rofi-8Bur  E.  Ray  Lankester,  UX'.L,,  F.B.S.,  Direuttir  of  tliu  NHturtil 
lliBlory  Musoum.)    Trans,  Unii  Soc,  (Zool.)  viij.  pp.  51-7e,  1000.] 

Only  one  bird,  Zonolrichia  maccom-lli,  sp.  iiov.,  is  ineii- 
lioiied  ill  this  uiemuir;  it  is  Hgured  along  with  its  near  ally 
Z.  pileata.  It  would  have  liecii  interesting  to  know  what 
other  specieH  were  met  with  by  Messrs.  McCounell  &  Quetcli 
upon  this  remarkable  moiintaiu. 


XXVI.— OAi/uary. 
Mr.  C.  W.  WvATT,  Br.  G.  Haktlaub,  The  Baron  M.-E.  de 

Selys-Longciiamps,  and  Mr.  P.  Crowley. 
Clauue  WiLMOTT  WvATT,  M.li.O.U.,  who  died  on  May  Isl, 
lyOO,  at  liis  resideuee,  Addcrbury,  Oxon,  was  the  only  son 
of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Wyatl,  Vicar  of  Wrostou  and  Balscott, 
in  the  same  county.  He  was  bora  at  Worthing,  Sussex,  on 
March  2, 1Hi2,  and  was  educated  at  Eiou  and  Braseuosc  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  While  at  Eton  he  met  with  an  accident,  and 
his  injuries  were  so  severe  that  he  was  on  his  hack  for  .several 
mouths,  and  remained  an  invalid  for  three  years  afterwards. 
This  event  had  a  greut  eflect  on  liis  life,  for  on  going  to  the 
University  he  fuuud  it  impossible  to  do  tlie  ueccssury 
reading,  and  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  taking  a 
degree.  Being  unable  to  do  much  head-work,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  "  hobby  "  of  his  boyhood,  namely, 
birds.  First  of  all  he  visited  Palestine  and  Egypt  with 
the  Kev.  H.  T.  Gepp  as  his  companion.  In  1HG9  Wyatt 
joined  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  as  Ornithologist,  at  liis 
own  exiieuse,  and  on  his  retuiii  wrote  a  good  article  for  this 
Journal  on  the  birds  of  the  Siiiaitic  peninsula  (sec  '  Ibis,' 
1870.  p.  1).  In  the  same  connexion,  Wyatt  also  prepared 
the  "  Birds  "  of  the  Ordoance  iiurvoy  of  Sinai  (1873).     Thi^ 
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expedition  further  encouraged  Wyatt's  taste  for  travel^  and 
for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  generally  abroad,  visiting 
Africa^  North  and  South  America,  India,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  always  on  the  look-out  for  birds.  One  of  the  most 
useful  excursions  he  made  during  this  period  was  his  journey 
to  the  U.S.  of  Colombia  in  1870,  when  he  penetrated  far 
into  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  State  of  Santandcr,  and 
obtained  a  good  scries  of  specimens,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  'The  Ibis'  for*1871.  In  1882  Wyatt  finally 
settled  down  at  Adderbury,  and  thenceforth  devoted  all  his 
time  to  painting  and  drawing  the  birds  he  loved  so  well. 

Wyatt  was  a  very  shy,  reserved,  and  silent  man.  Few  of 
his  casual  friends  would  have  known  from  him  of  the  wild 
places  he  hud  been  in,  or  even  that  he  had  been  out  of 
England  at  all,  but  once  on  the  subject  of  birds  he  was 
always  ready  to  talk.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life  he  again  felt  the  ettects  of  his  accident,  and  was  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid,  but  up  to  the  very  last  he  always  spent 
his  mornings  in  drawing  and  painting. 

His  house  at  Adderbury  was  filled  with  cases  of  beautiful 
birds  all  shot  and  set  up  by  himself.  lie  also  left  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  their  skins,  which  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  has  presented  to  the  Oxford  University  Museum. 

Wyatt's  lx*st  known  ornithological  works  are  the  'Mono- 
graph of  the  Swallows,'  a  fully  illustrated  quarto,  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  prep.ired  by  him  in  association  with 
Dr.  II.  Bowdlcr  Sharpe,  and  his  '  British  Birds,'  also  in  two 
volumes.  In  both  of  these  l)ooks  the  drawings,  which  were 
made  entirely  by  his  own  hands,  show  artistic  skill  of  a  very 
high  order.* 

In  Dr.  GusTAV  Haktlaib  the  science  of  Ornithology 
has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  active  votaries,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  zoological  work,  mainly  relating  to  Birds, 
for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Ilartluub  was  bom  at  Bremen  on  the  8th  of  November,  1814, 
being  the  sou  of  Senator  Hartlaub,  a  well-known  merchant 

*  S«^  1U«,  1(5V»4,  ]i.  447,  Hud  UKK),  p.  Til)!. 
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of  what  was  then  the  '  Freie  llanac  Stadt.'  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  schools  of  his  native  city  find  siihscqiientl;  at  the 
irnivcreities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Giitt  ingen,  where  he  studied 
Medicine  and  Natural  History  ;  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  the  last-named  University.  In  Berlin  he  was  associated 
with  Connt  KeVFierling,  the  elder  Blasiua.  and  Lichtenslcin, 
and  during  a  suhsequent  tonr  to  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  made  friends  with  many  other  Natnralists  of  that 
period.  Returning  home,  he  settled  in  Bremen  as  a  prac- 
tising Physician,  and  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  that 
city,  only  quitting  it  occasionally  for  a  short  summer  vaca- 
tion, which  was  usually  passed  in  the  Alps,  or  in  some  other 
quiet  retreat  in  Germany  or  Italy. 

llartlaub  talked  and  wrote  English  perfectly,  and  had 
many  devoted  friends  in  this  conutry.  When  resident  at 
Oxford  ( 1846-50) ,  the  author  of  this  notice  found  his  master 
and  teacher  in  Ornithology,  the  late  H.  K.  Strickland,  in 
close  correspondence  with  Hartlaub.  One  of  the  first  ex- 
cursions made  by  the  writer  on  the  Continent  at  that  period 
included  a  visit  to  Bremen,  in  order  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  this  active  and  intelligent  correspondent,  as 
he  had  quickly  Iwcome. 

Hartlauh  had  im  excellent  library,  but  kept  no  private 
collection.  All  his  specimens  were  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  his  native  city,  where  he  acted  as  an  honorary  supervisor 
of  the  Zoological  collection  throughout  his  life.  Our  frieud 
and  fellow-worker.  Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  was  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Bremen  Museum  in  1864,  and  was  for  many  yciirs 
closely  associated  with  Hartlanb  in  his  work. 

As  early  aa  1844  Hartlauh  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
Natural-History  Collections  iti  the  Bremen  Museum,  and  in 
1846  first  undertook  the  Report  on  the  progress  of  Orni- 
thology for  Wieginann's  'Archiv,'  which  he  carried  on  for 
about  25  years.  No  one  was  Iwetter  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  ornithological  literature  during  that  period, 
or  could  have  performed  this  difticult  task  more  etHciently. 
In  1847  a  very  useful  piece  of  work  was  accomplished  by 
llartlaub,  for  which  students  of  American  Ornithology  will 
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ever  be  grateful  to  him.  This  wa<i  an  index  to  Asara'8 
'  Apuntamientos '  on  the  birds  of  Paraguay,  which  was  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  sagacity.  But  it  was  more 
specially  to  the  Avifauna  of  the  Ethiopian  region  that 
Hartlaub  turned  his  attention.  His  'System  der  Orni- 
thologie  West-Africans/  although  issued  so  long  ago  as 
1857,  still  remains  the  standard  work  of  reference  on  this 
subject,  and  his  two  volumes  on  the  Birds  of  Madagascar 
(1861  and  1877)  were,  until  recently,  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  strange  Avifauna  of  that  country. 

In  1870  Hartlaub,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Finsch,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  volume  on  East-African  Birds,  leased 
primarily  on  the  collection  made  by  the  unfortunate  traveller 
Baron  v.  der  Decken  during  his  expedition  up  the  Juba 
River. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Hartlaub  published,  from 
1852  onwanls,a  multitude  of  essays  on  ornithological  subjects 
in  various  journals  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  '  Abhand- 
lungen  der  naturwissenschaftlichen  Vereins  zu  Bremen  *  and 
in  the  '  Journal  fiir  Oniithologie.' 

Hartlaub,  who  had  the  reputation  among  his  countrymen 
of  being  somewhat  of  an ''  Anglo-maniac/'  also  made  frequent 
communications  to  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society '  and  '  The  Ibis.'  Of  the  Zoological  Society  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Senior  Foreign  Member,  having 
iM'en  elected  to  that  honour  in  1855.  Of  the  British  Omi- 
tholo«:ists'  Union  he  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Members 
originally  selected  in  1800,  while  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  vcrv  first  volume  of  this  Journal.  His  name  is  com- 
memorated  in  Ornithology  by  the  peculiar  genus  of  Starlings 
[Hartlaubius)  called  after  him  by  Bona))arte  in  1853,  and  by 
many  s|)ecics  {Onychognaihu9  hartlaubi,  Lopkoceroi  harU 
latibi,  Turarus  hartlaubi,  Francolinus  hartlaubi,  &c.),  the 
names  of  which  will  carry  down  to  jxMterity  the  fame  of  the 
celebrated  Ornithologist  of  Bremen. 

Hartlaub  died  at  his  residence  in  Bremen  on  the  20th  of 
November  last,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  having  lived  to 
celebrate  his  Golden  Wedding  and  the  Jubila^um  of  his 
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Doctorate,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  goodly  array  of  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  to  lament  his 
loss.  One  of  his  sous,  Dr.  Clemens  Hartlaub,  C.M.Z.S., 
has  followed  his  father's  lead,  and  is  well  known  as  an  active 
and  rising  zoologist,  now  second  in  command  at  the  Biolo- 
gical Station  of  Heligoland. 

Baron  de  Selys-Longchamps. — The  news  of  the  death  of 
an  eminent  naturalist  must  always  cause  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly among  those  who  are  left  behind  him,  but  he  whose 
end  it  is  now  our  duty  to  record  had  especial  claims  upon 
our  consideration.  A  distinguished  politician,  a  writer  on 
an  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  courteous  nobleman,  whose  high  character,  sincerity,  and 
unfailing  tact  were  a  byword  among  his  fellow-citizens,  we 
may  well  join  with  his  countrymen  in  deploring  his  decease, 
while  oflFering  them  our  respectful  sympathy  in  the  loss  which 
they  have  sustained. 

M.  le  Baron  Michel-Edmond  de  Selys-Longchamps — one 
of  our  Foreign  Members  since  1872, — though  born  at  Paris 
in  1813,  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Maestricht 
family,  which  had  of  old  furnished  mayors,  canons,  and 
ambassadors  to  the  Principality  of  Litjge.  His  father  held 
oflBce  under  the  French  Republic,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  National  Congress,  while  the  son  was  successively 
communal  councillor  of  Waremme  (where  he  resided  until 
fifteen  years  ago) ,  provincial  councillor,  deputy,  senator,  vice- 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  finally  president  of  the  same 
body. 

A  "  governmental  progressist ''  in  politics,  he  was  a  most 
active  legislator  and  a  most  eager  reformer,  while  he  was 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Liberal  Congress  of  1846. 

Hardly  more  than  three  years  ago  was  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  election  to  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy,  when 
all  the  savants  who  were  present  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  congratulations  to  the  talented  naturalist  of  half  a 
century. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  a  full 
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list  of  the  numerous  works  of  which  the  late  Baron  was 
the  author;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that^  commencing  with 
a  catalogue  of  local  birds  and  insects  in  1831,  he  continued 
to  publish  reviews,  notices,  and  monographs^  singly  or  in 
collaboration  with  others,  on  Vertebrates  of  every  description, 
and  on  certain  classes  of  insects.  In  particular,  we  may 
mention  his  (Vertebrate)  Fauna  of  Belgium,  and  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  Libellula  of  the  whole  world  (thought 
by  those  of  his  fellows  well  qualified  to  judge  the  most 
important  treatise  ever  issued  on  the  group),  together  with 
articles  on  the  cross-breeding  of  Ducks,  on  Birds  of  Passage, 
on  stragglers  from  America,  and  on  the  Passerine  Order 
generally.  Certain  of  his  papers  were  published  in  our 
'Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  'Transactions 
of  the  Entomological  Society,'  and  *  Entomologist's  Monthly 
Magazine.'  I/cpidoptera  engaged  bis  attention  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  his  insect-collections  are  said  to  have 
been  particularly  fine. 

Tlie  Baron  died  at  Li^e  on  the  11th  of  December  of  last 
year  at  the  ripe  age  of  86. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Philip  Crowley  causes  yet 
another  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union. 
Born  at  Alton,  in  Hami)shire,  in  1837,  and  privately  educated, 
he  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the  well-known  brewery 
at  his  native  place.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Crowley  took  np  his 
residence  at  Waddou  House,  near  Croydon,  wliere  he 
died  on  December  20th  of  last  year.  Not  only  was  he 
Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Master  of 
the  (lanlcners'  Company — honours  bestowed  upon  him  in 
oonsequent^e  of  his  devotion  to  pursuits  specially  eonnecteil 
\iith  those  iKKlics — but  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean, 
Zoological,  and  Entomological  Societies,  Ix^ides  l)eing  more 
closely  connected  with  us  by  his  menilK^rship  of  our  Union 
and  its  ()(fsli(H)t  the  British  Ornithulogists'  (Hub,  of  which 
he  was  a  Vice-Cha'rman.  Mr.  Crowley  published  very  few 
zoological  papers,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
scarce  specimens  of  butterflies  and  birds^eggs  with  great 
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ability  and  success.  Of  the  latter  his  collection  was  well 
known,  after  the  addition  to  it  of  those  of  Canon  Tristram 
and  of  his  brother,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  certain  groups 
in  Europe.  By  his  will  Mr.  Crowley  left  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  power  to  select  all  such  spocimeus  from 
his  cabinets  of  birds'-eggs  as  were  required  to  make  their 
series  more  complete,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  National 
Collection  will  greatly  benefit  by  this  geuerous  bequest. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Crowley's  mother  wa^ 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Alton,  who  attended  Gilbert 
White  during  his  last  illness. 


XXVII. — Letters,  Extracts y  Notices ,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  to  '  The 
Editoi-s '  : — 

Sirs, — A  large  number  of  Nutcrackers  {Nucifraga  caryo- 
catactes)  have  visited  this  country  during  the  last  four 
months  of  this  year.  They  probably  arrived  at  the  end  of 
September,  as  the  first  specimens  were  obtained  quite  early 
in  October. 

They  spread  all  over  the  country,  so  that  examples  were 
observed  in  nil  the  eleven  provinces  of  Holland.  The  birds, 
as  would  be  expected,  all  belong  to  the  slender-billed  form ; 
at  least  all  those  that  I  could  examine  or  get  examined  exhibit 
the  characteristic  width  of  the  white  tips  of  the  outer  tail- 
feathers,  as  is  usual  in  the  Siberian  form,  the  extent  of  the 
white  in  all  cases  exceeding  2  cm. 

These  birds  seemed  to  feed  largely  in  this  country  on  the 
seeds  of  different  species  of  pine-trees.  One  specimen,  which 
I  observed  in  this  neighbourhood  for  several  weeks,  was  con- 
stantly seen  gathering  them  from  the  cones  o^  Pintis  strobus 
and  Picea  excelsa. 

The  bird  suspends  itself  with  its  feet  to  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  which  bear  the  cones,  takes  one  off  with  its  bill 
and  Hies  away  with  it,  generally  to  the  ground  in  oak  brush- 
wood,  where   it    proceeds   to  eat  the  «ceds.     Tho»e  of  the 
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Weymouth  pine  seem  to  be  its  special  favourites,  and  it  Iiar 
been  observed  to  roost  in  the  oak  brusliwood  near  the9c 
pines  at  a  height  of  only  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground, 
notwithstanding  that  tall  trees  abound  all  round. 

Although  one  particular  bird  still  stays  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  understand  that  at  the  present  moment  the  greater 
number  of  these  migrants  have  left  this  country — greatly 
thinned  in  numbers,  I  am  afraid  ! 

Yours  Sec, 

¥.  E.  Blaactw. 

Go<.iliist,  Uemnber  l.^t,  llKXJ. 

[The  irruption  of  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  has  been  likewise  recorded  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  Germany.  See  "  Wanderzug  des  schlankschnu- 
beligen  Tannenhiihers,'^  by  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Blasius,  in  •  Zeitschr. 
fiir  Orn.  u.  prackt.  Gcfliigelzucht,'  January  1891. — Edd.] 

Sirs, — I  see  that  in  the  notice  of  Dr.  Dowdier  Sharpens 

article  on  Birds  in  the  recently  published  *  Monograph  of 

Christmas  Island,'  you  remark  that  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the 

distribution  of  the  occasional  visitors  is  not  more  fully  stated 

in  the  monograph,  in  order  to  give  us  some  better  idea  of 

the  origin  of  the  i)ird-life  of  Christmas  Island."     I  shouhl 

like  to  point  out  that  the  general  facts  of  the  distribution  of 

the  Christmas  Island  birds  arc  stated  on  page  399  of  the 

Monograph,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  the  range  is  given  in 

the  list  of  species  on  page  305. 

Yours  &c., 

Chas.  W.  Andexws. 

HritUli  MuM^uni  (Nfttiiral  Hi"*t*>ry), 
(*n»iiiw«'ll  lw«)n«l,  J^.NV., 
l)e«»eiiiUr  iL'th,  11H)0. 

[This  is  (jiiite  true — we  had  unfortunately  omitted  to 
notice  the  paragraph  about  the  distribution  of  the  Bird- 
life  given  in  the  cliaptrr  on  ''The  (icogmphical  Relations 
of  the  Tauna  and  Flora  of  (Miristnias  Island"  (p.  299)  of 
Mr.  Aiidnws'  Ucp(»rt.  But  it  would  have  l>een  better  if 
attention  had  btcn  directed  to  these  remarks  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Birds, — Kni>.] 
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Sins,— In  July  189*  my  lule  hrollipr,  Alfred  Crawliflll 
Cha|niiiiii,  giivc  an  accoiiiit  in  *  Tlie  Ibis '  (p,  ;J39)  of  a  sliort 
ornitholugical  viiit  which  we  hail  made  to  Went  Jutland  in 
the  preceding  spring,  and,  among  other  tilings,  recorded  our 
having  met  with  a  smnll  hand  of  Pclicaiia  in  that  country. 
Shortly  afti-rwards  ('Ibis,'  1895,  p,  2i)i)  this  statement  wiis 
((ucstioned— in  l&ngiiiige  certainly  not  very  fricndlt  or 
fraternal — by  a  Danish  naturalist,  Ilerr  llcrinf  Wingc,  of 
Copenhagen.  Six  springs  have  since  eliipsnl,  yet  Hcrr 
Winge,  though  delineating  intrusions  by  foreign  ornitho- 
logists, has  not  aflbrded  us  any  further  information  as  to  tlic 
I'elicaus  that  visit  the  Jntlanit  coast.  I  have  loiikii)  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  that  he  has  even  tried  to  solve  this  tn- 
tcrcsting  question  ;  and  have  been  driven  Lo  the  conclusion 
that,  if  we  "  Uitlundera  "  do  not  help  oui-scUes,  wc  may 
expect  but  little  from  Hcicnlific  sources  in  Deumark — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  sarcusms,  "childlike  and  bluiid." 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  suggest  that  the  Jutland 
I'elicans  would  form  a  thoroughly  intert.^ating objective  to  any 
British  ornithologist  who  would  uuderlake.  a  journey  thither 
during  the  coming  spring.  The  time  required  is  not  more 
than  30  or  36  hours  from  Loudon,  and  I  have  given  full 
details  ('  Ibis,'  180i,  p.  339)  as  to  the  exact  b»culity  wbi-re 
we  found  the  Pelicans  on  May  8,  1893.  As  stated  at  tlie 
time,  the  local  fishermen  knew  the  Pelicans  perfectly  well, 
called  them  by  llie  Danish  cijiiivalcnt  of  our  own  name,  and 
told  us  that,  although  Ilie  birds  appeared  there  almost  every 
spring,  they  knew  nothing  themselves  of  their  aetuully 
uesiing  there.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not  I  can,  of  eoursi*, 
express  no  opinion;  but  it  seems  regrettable  that  so  inler- 
estiiig  a  problem  in  ornithology  should  be  allowed  to  remuin 
ill  dtmbt — and  tbat  almost  within  sight  of  our  onn  shores. 
All  easy  journey  iif  a  week  or  ten  days  might  suDici;  to  settle 
the  question,  and  during  thiit  period,  1  may  a!d,  a  British 
ornithologist  would  also  enjoy  many  Iriily  deliglitlul  scenes 
of  hird-life  that  can  no  longer  lie  met  »ith  in  our  onn 
islands. 

I  iini  sindiiig  a  copy  (see  p.  .'(jfi)  ..f  u  ivngli  skctih  of  ihe 
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Pelicnns  as  seen,  surroundpd  l)y  Gulls,  and  Grey  Oeosc,  on 
the  JiillnDil  coast,  which  1  had  prepnred  for  my  book  '  WiUl 
Nonray.'  Yours  &c., 

AoEL  CnAPMAN. 
South  BniW,  Durhnni, 
Vecoiiibcr  hth,  IHOU. 

Sirs, — We  beg  leave  to  announce  that  for  sever.il  years 
past  we  buve  b.  en  ttorkiiig  upon  the  '  Birds  of  Yorkshire,' 
and  that  wc  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  results  of  uiir 
invesligntious  in  book-form  at  an  ewrly  date. 

,  rOxLKY  GtlADHAIa. 

\   ignc  )  ^j    UACKaociE. 

The  Nuwories,  York, 
DecRiuber  19tli.  KKM. 


SiRB, — In  reading  over  Mtssrs.  H,  C.  Robinson's  and 
W.  S.  Laverock's  interesting  account  of  some  North  Queens- 
land birds  (' IhU,'  1900,  p,  632),  I  notice  that  they  are 
doubtful  as  to  whether  Cracticus  quayi  ia  found  in  North- 
east Australia  or  not,  But  I  think  th:tt  it  has  been  proved 
conclusively  that  this  bird  doea  exist  there,  as  will  aa 
C.  rvfeareaa,  for  both  Mr.  C.  Bun.ard  and  Mr.  R.  Hislop 
have  fnunrl  bliick  young  in  the  neat,  both  at  Cooktown 
and  Somerset.  The  mitives  of  that  diitiict  assured  mc  thit 
they  had  frequently  found  the  young  black.  From  what  I 
have  observed  personally,  I  should  say  that  C.  quoyi  is  more 
abundant  in  the  northern  portion  of  (he  coast  districts  of 
Qneensland,  and  that  C  mfescent  is  the  most  plentiful  in 
the  more  central  districta — near  Cairns,  for  instance.  The 
young  C.  vfesceni  prohnbly  change  their  brown  plumage 
for  black  when  they  are  three  years  old,  and  are  then  very 
difficult  to  tell  I'rom  C.  ijuoi/i  without  earerul  comparison. 
Yuura  &c., 

D.  Le  SouiF. 

Melbourne,  December  lOili,  1900. 


SittR, — In  a  notice  of  the  last  part  publislird  of  »hc  '  Hirda 
of  Africa  '  {^ahon-.  ]•.  1  111  I,  ynn  remark  :   "  '  I'aripnmidie '  is 
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a  new  family  formed  to  contain  Parisoma,  'Alcippe,*  and 
their  allies.  But  we  cannot  quite  agree  in  uniting  the 
African  Lioptili  (which  are  certainly  closely  allied  to  Pari^ 
soma)  to  the  Asiatic  form  *Alcippe.' " 

Thin  remark  i»,  in  my  opinion,  rather  hasty,  unless  some 
characters  can  be  mentioned  for  separating  Ltoptiius  from 
Alvippe.  There  are  good  series  of  both  the  type-siKcies  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  results  I  arrived  at,  on  c  )m- 
paring  them,  have  been  fully  given  (B.  Afr.  ii.  pp.  20G-208). 

Not   finding   any  character   for   distinguishing  Ltoptiius 

frv)ni  Aicippe,  I  adopted   Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpens  **  Group  IX. 

LioTRicHES.  The  Hill  Tits  "  (Cat.  B.  M.  vii.  p.  5DG)   as  a 

family,  and,  as  I  include  in  it  Parisoma,  the  first  descrilMHl 

^cnus  to  which  any  of  its  members  belong,  I  call  the  fa*nily 

Parisomid.v. 

Yours  &c., 

G.  E.  SlIKLLEY. 

no  Kjrertoii  CJiirdons,  S.NV. 

T/ie  Great  Betted  Kinyfisher  in  Holland. — In  the  last 
number  of  *Aciuila'  (llX)l,  p.  19^)  is  recoidi*d  the  very 
interesting^  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  a  s|)ecimen  of  the  Gi-eat 
Belted  Kinj^fishir  ( Ceryle  alcyon)  near  Arnhcim,  in  Holland, 
on  DectMnlur  2ihh,  1K91),  which,  to  judge  by  np|)earaui*es, 
could  not  have  l)een  an  imported  individual.  We  know  that 
this  bird  has  already  secured  a  place  in  the  'British  List' 
on  the  faith  of  two  examples  shot  in  Ireland  in  I8i*i  (sec 
Saunders's  Man.  B.  B.  ed.  2,  p.  280).  So  many  Nearetic 
straf^j^lrrs  have  Ik'CU  already  met  with  on  the  w  slern  coasts 
of  Kurope  that  we  see  no  didieulty  in  accepting  the  veracity 
of  I  his  fnvsli  arrival — the  nu)re  so  as  binU  of  this  s|ic<*ies 
arr  srldoni,  if  exer,  bi()U«;ht  to  Kurope  alive  in  captivity. 


tin  lis  of  t/ir  onflij'uiy  Islands  of  Xtw  Zealand. — The  Earl 
of  l(:iiil'iirlv,  (ioxirnor  of'  Nrvv  Zealand,  and  H<inurarv 
Mt'MjlMT  of  tlie  Z(M»li)«^i(al  Soiirtv  (»f  London,  has  latelv 
icturncd  to  Wrllin^ton  from  a  month's  trip  ruuuil  the  out- 
King    i*<lau(U    hi  lo:i;:iii;:    to    hiv   juriMliction.     He   \uih  «e- 
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comimiiipil  h\  Capt,  llutton,  of  the  Christcbwrcli  MuBOurn, 
Dr.  Ctilliim,  and  »ome  of  his  stiifT,  uiid  visited  (lie  8[iarc«, 
and  the  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Auckhiiid,  and  Buitnty  fcroupa. 
At  tlic  Aucktiiiid  Islands  ho  is  Ntatcd  lo  havu  obtained  two 
spccimpus  of  tliB  rare  Dnck  Mergus  uuntra/h  (B.  M.  C.  I), 
xxvii.p. -181),  ormUich  but  few  examples  nn;  known.  Besides 
tho  single  Bpecinien  iu  the  British  Muhpuui  (nbtnine'I  by 
V.  llUgcl,  cf.  P.  '/..  S.  1881,  p.  I),  there  aiv  in  tliiit  country, 
we  beliei'e,  only  one  skin  of  this  species  at  Cam  bridge,  and 
K  pair  ID  the  Trini;  Museum. 


Capt.  Boijd  Alesrander  at  Kumasi. — Capt,  Boyd  Alexander, 
whose  departure  for  the  seut  of  war  in  Ashanti  wc  mentioned 
lust  year  (see  '  Ibis,  1900,  p.572},  wrnt  at  Kiimasi  at  the  dale  of 
his  last  letters.  He  says  that  he  has  had  enough  tightlri';  for 
the  present,  and  has  reverted  to  the  less  glorious  oceupatiori 
of  bird-collecting.  Capt.  Alexander  lias  already  sent  some 
-UK)  skins  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  Graut,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  with  him  an  excellent  set  of  field-notes  on  his 
return  home.  We  are  informed  that  there  are  no  ubvioud 
novelties  in  the  series,  but  that  it  includes  examples  of 
many  scarce  and  little-knonit  species. 


Hecettl  Change  of  HabiU  in  Buphaga. — Mr.  S.  L.  Hinde,  of 
the  British  East  African  Protectorate,  writes  in  'Nature' 
(Ixii,  p.  3i0)  as  follows: — "The  following  case  of  wild  birds 
changing  their  habits  may  be  of  interest.  The  common 
lUiiaoceros-bird  [liupkaya  etylkrarhyac/ia)  here  formerly  fed 
on  ticks  and  other  parasites  which  infest  game  and  domestic 
animals ;  oeeasionnlly,  if  an  animal  had  a  sore,  the  birds 
would  probe  the  sore  to  such  an  extent  that  they  sometimes 
killed  the  auimal.  Since  the  catlle-plague  destroyed  tho 
immense  herds  in  Ukambani,  and  nearly  all  the  sheep  and 
goats  were  eaten  dnring  the  late  famine,  the  Rhinoceros- 
birds,  deprived  of  their  habitual  food,  have  become  carui- 
Torous,  and  now  any  domestic  animal  not  constantly  watched 
is  killed  by  them.  Fcrfecily  healthy  animals  have  their  cars 
tatcn  down  to  the  bone,  while  hulea  are  torn  iu  their  bucks 
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and  ill  tlie  femoral  regions.  Native  boys  amuse  tkemselvea 
sometimes  by  shooting  tlicse  birds  on  the  cattle  with  arrows, 
the  points  of  wliich  are  passed  through  a  piece  of  wood  or 
ivorv  for  about  half  an  inch,  so  that  if  the  animal  is  struck 
instead  of  the  bird  no  harm  is  done.  But  the  few  thus 
killed  do  not  seem  in  any  way  to  affect  the  numbers  of 
these  pests/' 

Decoys  in  Chitral,  India, — Col.  Duraiid^  in  'The  Making 
of  a  Frontier/  writes: — '*  We  passed  many  Wild-Duek 
decoys,  at  constructing  which  the  Chitralis  seem  very  clever. 
They  run  off  a  portion  of  the  stream  on  to  a  flat  field, 
making  a  pool  twenty  yards  or  so  square,  at  one  corner  of 
which  the  water  runs  in.  Here  they  place  a  wicker  cage 
with  a  wide  mouth  and  tunnel  gradually  tapering  up  stream. 
They  stick  decoy  Ducks  about  the  open  water,  and  when  the 
Wild  Ducks  settle,  drive  them  into  the  tunnel,  catching 
bometimes  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time.'' 


Falcon-catching  in  Chitral. — Col.  Durand,  in  the  same 
work,  writes  as  follows  : — **  The  method  of  catching  is  simple  ; 
a  biid,  according  to  the  Chitralis,  must  be  full-grown  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  eaught  when  ranging  for  fotnl.  The  trapper 
makes  a  little  stone  box  in  which  he  ^^its,  a  small  hole  being 
left  in  the  roof,  on  which  a  chicken  tied  by  the  leg  moves 
about,  the  string  being  in  the  man's  hand  below.  After  the 
Hawk  or  Faleon  has  seized  his  victim,  the  string  is  gently 
pullt'd,  and,  thinking  that  it  \^  merely  the  chicken  movin 
in  his  strng;(les  to  escape,  the  bird  grips  all  the  harder  and  is 
pulled  to  the  hole,  when  the  man  bel(»w  icizes  it  by  the  legs, 
and  its  liberty  is  over.  The  Chitralis  are  wjnderfullv  clever 
at  breaking  their  birds — 1  have  sei-n  one  llown  when  captured 
not  fully  a  week — and  trust  for  taming  them  to  keeping 
them  a^Kike.  They  keep  a  l»iid  awake  for  three  nights, 
constantly  talking  to  it,  and  finally,  wImmi  it  is  tamed  by 
Hant  of  sleep  and  hunger,  begin  to  feed  it  and  to  use  the 
lure.'' 
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XXVIII. — On  the  Ornithology  of  the  Var  and  the  adjacent 
Districts,     By  J.  H.  Gurney,  F.Z.S. 

The  Department  of  the  Var,  ia  Southern  France,  so  much 
visited  by  our  countrymen,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Basses  Alpes,  on  the  east  by  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  ornithologically  famous  Bouches  du  Rhdne. 
Of  these  four  Departments  (formerly  known  as  Provence) 
the  Var  has  the  most  southerly  coast-line,  which  is  120  miles 
in  length  and  for  the  most  part  rocky,  with  many  headlands 
and  several  islands,  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map 
(p.  362).  By  way  of  its  shores  thousands  of  migratory  birds 
probably  make  the  land  every  spring,  while  other  species,  like 
Grus  communis,  pass  over  them  on  their  way  to  England  and 
Norway  without  halting,  and  a  still  greater  number  enter  at 
the  Delta  of  the  Rhone.  No  doubt  a  vast  majority  of  these 
travel  by  night,  but  Raptorial  birds  aud  some  large  forms 
besides  are  said  to  prefer  the  day. 

April  is  the  great  month  for  the  vernal  migration,  and  it 
is  just  at  that  time,  when  Colonel  Irby  describes  them  iu  his 
'  Ornithology  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar '  as  assembling  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  coast  of  North  Africa  for  the  northern 
transit,  that  the  small  Passeres  are  to  be  seen  arriving  on 
the  coast  of  France.  Once  there,  they  do  not  always  remain, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  frequently  happened 
during  my  stay  that  an  interesting  bird  was  noticed  and 
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booked  in  my  N.  H.  Journal,  which  the  next  day  was  gone 
from  the  place  after  a  brief  halt  of  three  or  four  hours  only, 
while  after  a  short  time  others  of  the  same  kind  appeared,  to 
fill  its  room.  The  authors  of  '  Lcs  Richcsses  Omithologiques 
du  Midi  de  la  France^  knew  this  habit^  when,  speaking  of 
the  spring-migration,  they  said :  *'  L'apres-midi  a  souvent 
vu  disparaitre  tout  ce  que  les  premieres  heures  de  la  matinee 
nous  avaient  amene/^ 

In  1900  the  passage  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely 

Fig.  31. 
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Dkpaktmknt  (»r  tiik  Var. 

over  hv  the  9th  of  Mav;  not  a  binl  was  to  1)C  seen  after- 
wards  where  there  ha  1  been  so  many  l)efore,  except  a  pair 
mated  and  settled  for  the  summer  at  rare  intervals.  The 
bofid  Jide  travellent  hatl  imnsed  on,  and  I  remember  that  the 
Hamc  change  from  plenty  to  scarcity  struck  me  forcibly  in 
Algeria  at  just  about  the  same  date  (Ibis,  1871,  pp.  08, 289). 
Migration  is  very  similar  in  the  two  countries,  except  that 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  Algeria. 

At  regards  migratory  water-birds,  there  is  one  im|K}rtaut 
feature  in  which  the  shores  of  Provence — that  is  east  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  Rhone — are  inferior  to  those  of  most  countries. 
In  the  Mediterranean  there  is  comparatively  little  tide,  and 
consequently  none  of  those  tempting  mud-flats  exist  for 
Waders  to  feed  upon  en  route  which  are  uncovered  at  low 
water  in  more  northern  estuaries.  For  migrants  of  this 
order,  therefore,  there  are  less  inducements  to  stay. 

The  two  writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  migration 
in  the  Var  and  Alpes  Maritimes  are  M.  Pellicot,  of  Toulon, 
and  M.  Duval- Jouve,  of  Grasse.  Both  these  gentlemen  lay 
special  stress  on  rain,  as  being  the  great  factor  in  hastening 
migration,  especially  in  autumn.  "  The  first  heavy  rains  '' 
[in  autumn],  says  Duval- Jouve,  '^seem  to  arouse  the 
migratory  impulse.  •  •  •  Sometimes  when  the  early  autumnal 
rains  have  fallen  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  cool 
the  earth  and  atmosphere,  and  when  a  light  wind  has  blown 
from  the  north-west,  the  birds  of  passage  have  arrived  in 
immense  flocks,  and  the  sportsmen  have  made  great  havoc 
among  them ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  north-west 
winds  have  not  been  preceded  by  rain."  Pellicot,  speaking 
of  the  migration  of  the  Spotted  Crake  {Porzana  maruetta), 
uses  almost  the  same  words  in  reference  to  rain  and  wind  as 
Duval-Jouve,  who  perhaps  was  quoting  from  him  : — *'  Quand 
il  a  plu  vers  la  Saint-Michel  [Sept.  29],  et  qu'a  la  pluie 
succedent  les  vents  d'ouest  ou  de  uord-ouest,  il  y  a  des 
journees  de  tres-grands  passages  de  marouettes."  And  in 
another  place  he  says  '^  ce  sont  les  pluies  qui  d^terminent 
d^abord  le  passage'^  of  migratory  birds  in  general,  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  early  autumn  migration  which 
commences  in  August ;  but  he  adds,  "  quand  les  vents  qui 
favorisent  le  passage  n'ont  point  ete  precede  par  la  pluie 
la  migration  s'op^re  encore  sans  doute,  mais  elle  est  plus 
restreinte  que  dans  le  premier  cas."  So  much  rain  would 
not  be  altogether  favourable  in  England,  where  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  would  be  considered  a  more  im- 
portant factor.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Var,  and  still  more  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  are  high  lands, 
and  in  some  districts  exceedingly  mountainous,  as  shown  in 
Howard  Saunders's  bathy-orographical  map. 

2fi2 
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In  most  other  respects  the  experience  of  the  above-men- 
tioned authors  is  merely  what  we  would  be  naturally  led  to 
expect ;  but  there  is  one  singular  observation  of  Pellicot's 
which  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  where  he  tells  his 
readers  that   Starlings^  Pigeons,  and  Thrushes  differ  from 
other  birds  in  their  autumn  migration  by  following  the  coast 
instead  of  striking  out  to  sea.     Also  Duval-Jouve  says  that 
when  the  autumnal  rains  are  late.  Pigeons,  Starlings,  and 
many  other  birds  which  habitually  fly  towards  the  west  and 
against  the  wind,  fly  in  an  opposite  direction.     In  these  cases 
I  should  imagine  strong  winds  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
unusual  movement. 

In  the  spring  it  appears  that  there  is  sometimes  a  great 
migratory  journeying  of  birds  from  west  to  cast  along  the 
coast  of  Provence.  This  was  detected,  on  April  19,  1895, 
at  Bordighera,  probably  with  an  easterly  wind  ('  Zoologist,* 
xix.  p.  309).  In  the  autumn  it  is  found  that  Grus  cinerea 
and  Ciconia  aiba,  after  coming  south,  habitually  turn 
westwards,  and  fly  towards  Spain  (Jide  L.  Ternier,  1899). 
Again,  many  of  the  rarities  which  have  been  obtained  in  the 
South  of  France  are  distinctly  of  eastern  origin,  e.g.  Carpo- 
dacus erythrinus  KwAEmberiza  C(B8ia,h\xi  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  presence  is  greatly  due  to  wind,  which  blows  them 
where  they  do  not,  of  their  own  accord,  attempt  to  go. 

In  1900  the  spring  migrants,  according  to  my  note-book, 
arrived  in  the  following  order,  and  the  dates  differ  little 
from  what  they  would  have  been  in  England : — 
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It  may  be  worth  comparing  a  few  of  the  above-mentioned 
dates  of  arrival  with  those  noted  in  Algeria;  Corsica  (by 
Mr.  Whitehead  in  1883) ;  and  Norfolk  (by  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
Bird). 


Chelidon  urbica 

Hirundo  rustica    . . . 

Upupa  epops 

Anthus  trivialia    . . . 

Cotiie  riparia    

Ruiicilla  phcenicurus . 
Daulias  Ittsctnia    .  . .  . 

Sylvia  vinerea   

Merops  apiaater  . . . . 
Turtur  communis .  . . . 
MuBcicapa  grisola     . . 


Algeria, 
1870. 


Corsica, 
1883. 


France, 
1900. 


England, 
1900. 


Feb.     17 

„       10 
March  13 

18 
22 
27 
31 
1 
1 
11 
24 


April 


>» 


M 


» 


On  looking  over  these  dates  of  arrival^  and  also  those  which 
I  took  down  in  Egypt  in  1875^  the  principal  thing  which  strikes 
me  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  birds^  having  once  started, 
pursue  their  journey.  The  Turtle-Dove  (Turtur  communis), 
for  instance^  is  in  Northern  Egypt  on  April  2nd,  in  Algeria 
on  the  Uth^  in  Corsica  on  the  16th,  in  the  Var  on  May  2nd, 
in  England  on  May  4th,  and  a  little  later  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  beyond  its  ordinary  limit. 

The  average  time  which  the  spring  passage  of  any  particular 
species  lasts  is  probably  three  weeks — that  is  to  say,  indi. 
viduals  keep  on  coming  to  the  Var  in  succession  for  that 
period,  provided  the  weather  be  normal ;  the  first  arrivals 
having  passed  on  and  reached  their  journey^s  end  before 
the  latest  comers  appear.  A  more  favourable  place  for  the 
study  of  migration  than  the  North-west  Mediterranean  there 
could  not  be,  and  were  there  a  Gatke  on  one  of  the  rocky 
little  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  South  of  France  he  would 
surely  have  much  to  tell  us. 

I  crossed  the  Mediterranean  twice  in  January  and  twice 
in  the  summer  and  saw  nothing ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
ornithologist  who  has  been  afloat  at  the  periods  of  migration 
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who  has  not  something  to  tell  us  of  land-birds  passing  bis 
ship  or  alighting  upon  it,  and  in  some  eases  remaining  on 
board  a  whole  day — see  the  diary  of  William  Thompson  on 
board  H.M.S.  'Beacon'  (Annals  of  N.  H.,  1842);  and 
articles  by  the  late  Lieut.  Sperling  (Ibis,  1864,  p.  268), 
Lord  Lilford  (three  cruises),  and  others.  The  three  natu- 
ralists here  mentioned  enumerate  55  species  of  birds,  such 
as  Circus  cineraceus,  Falco  vespertinus,  Scops  gin,  Laniks 
pomeraniu,  Sylvia  subalpina,  and  Plegadis  falcineUus,  seen 
on  the  Mediterranean,  many  of  which  were  observed  several 
times,  and  were  there  space  I  would  willingly  quote  some 
of  their  experiences. 

Perhaps,  before  proceeding  further,  a  short  description  of 
this  part  of  Provence,  as  it  appears  in  April  and  May,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  Var  is  a  Department  with  no  great 
lakes  or  rivers,  but  there  are  forests,  of  which  the  ForSt  dea 
Maurcs,  formerly  inhabited  by  Aquila  navia,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  attractive.  There  are  many  valleys,  and  in  them 
it  must  often  be  warm  enough  for  migratory  birds  to  halt, 
when  the  mountain-land  is  still  too  cold  to  provide  them  with 
insect-food.  Even  in  the  most  sheltered  places,  however,  the 
delicate  Hirundines  are  completely  nonplussed  by  any  sudden 
drop  in  the  thermometer,  and  after  a  single  day's  fasting 
have  hardly  strength  enough  to  fly,  especially  in  the  case  of 
//.  rustica. 

The  slopes  of  the  Esterel  are  clothed  with  pines  of  three 
kinds — Pinus  halepensis,  P.  maridma,  and  P.  pinea  (the 
''  pin  parasol  "  or  "  umbrella  pine  ") — and  are  the  home  of 
Bubo  ignavus  and  a  few  Eagles,  besides  being  the  refuge  of 
many  foxes,  marten-cats  (Ave  of  which  were  brought  into 
Grasse  while  we  were  there),  and  wild  boars,  for  the  last  of 
which  hunts  are  organised,  while  poison  is  laid  about  for  the 
foxes.  Further  down,  mingled  with  pines,  arc  large  woods 
of  cork-trees,  the  skinned  trunks  of  which  present  a  very 
unsightly  appearance ;  these  are  the  resort  of  Jays  and 
Woodpeckers.  Interspersed  with  them  are  tracts  of  broken 
ground  where  the  Ked-legged  Partridge  breeds,  and  \iheu 
these  districts  are  clothed  with  Cistus  of  two  kinds,  Erica 
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"     arborea,  ami  Genista,  a  cougenisl  thicket  is  mode  for  the 
I     Dartford  Warbler,  which  worms  its  blat-k  body  about  amongst 
them,  while  the  Magpie's  chatter  is  seldom  absent. 

Buzzards  breed  on  the  tops  of  these  Esterel  Mountaiua, 
which  at  their  highest  reach  2(X)0  feet,  and  perhaps  a  few 
I  Neophron  Vultures  still  nest  there  occasiooally.  lu  1900  a 
forest  fire  had  recently  taken  place,  and  such  conflagrations 
must  be  rather  disastrous  to  bird-life,  as  they  are  aomctiincs 
very  extensive.  The  fir-clad  slopes  then  become  a  raa-ia  of 
charred  and  blackened  stems,  which  are  moat  unsightly,  but 
perhaps  they  never  have  very  many  birds  on  them.  The  slopes 
are  succeeded  by  more  level  ground,with  small  vineyards;  and 
here  we  begin  to  meet  with  the  Senu  Finch — so  esscutially 
characteristic  of  the  country  that  it  has  earned  the  name  of 
"Serin  de  Provence," — the  Black-headed  Warbler,  and  the 
large  Fruit  Dormouse,  while  where  umbrageous  trees  of 
large  size  grow  the  Oriole  may  pcrchauce  be  detected,  bke 
an  orange  in  the  foliage,  yet  more  skilful  in  concealing  its 
bright  plumage  than  might  be  espected.  It  was  not  my 
luck  to  fall  in  with  the  brilliant  Bee-eater.  By  the  sides  of 
streams  the  oleander  grows  in  some  profusion ;  tortoises  are 
to  be  seen,  as  are  the  (Jreeu  Sandpiper  and  the  Grey  Wagtail. 
The  Var  is  too  far  west  for  the  orauge-tree,  which  fruits 
freely  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  in  many  districts  the 
place  of  the  picturesque  grey  olives  is  taken  by  groves  of 
cork-trees,  a  habitation  to  which  the  Scops  Owl  and  the  Pied 
Flycatcher  are  rather  partial. 

The  villa  gardens  run  for  the  most  part  along  the  coast, 
with  plenty  of  cactuses  and  mimosa-trees  for  the  Willow  and 
[  Icteriue  Warblers,  while  the  English  Blackcap  is  at  home  in 
1  the  shady  plane-tree,  which  is  such   a  feature   in   French 
suburbs.     On  the  fallow  land  the  Crested  Lark  and  its  con- 
geners are  to  he  sought,  with   Pipits  of  various  sorts,  and 
perchance  the  Meadow-Bunting  may  be  viewed  balancing  on 
a  spray,  while  the  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  and  Goldfinch  are 
universally  found,  the  latter  brilliant  as  a  butterfly  under 
the  southern  sun,  and  not  persecuted  by  bird-catchers  aa  it 
I  would  be  in  England.    This  description  is  taken  about  the  first 
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week  of  May^  at  which  time  a  lepidopterist  would  probably 
find  the  warmest  valleys  teeming  with  butterflies.  My  son 
captured  examples  of  35  species. 

And  now  to  shortly  enumerate  what  has  been  written  on 
the  ornithology  of  this  part  of  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  valuable  list  of  local  works  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
and  M.  Clement  on  the  ornithology  of  France  (Zoologist, 
1878^  p.  95)  will  be  republished  for  more  general  circulation 
with  the  necessary  additions  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  '  A  List 
of  the  Migratory  Birds  of  Provence/  by  M.  J.  Duval- Jouve, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Grasse  (Zoologist, 
1845,  p.  1113),  comes  firsts  and  probably  refers  quite  as 
much  to  the  Var  as  to  the  three  other  Departments  which 
formerly  were  included  under  the  name  of  Provence.  In  1858 
a  catalogue  of  birds  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Jaubert  appeared 
in  the  first  part  of  the  '  Prodrome  d'Histoire  naturelle  du 
D^partement  du  Var,'  for  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Prof.  Newton.  Six  years  later  the  same  author^ 
in  conjunction  with  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye,  issued  the 
*  Richcsses  Omithologiqucs  du  Midi  de  la  France,'  in  which 
Hyferes,  Draguignan,  Frejus,  and  other  places  in  the  Var 
are  often  mentioned,  the  book  being  a  worthy  successor  of 
Polydore  Roux's  *  Ornithologie  Proven9alc'  (1825-9).  A. 
Pellicot's  'Oiseaux  Voyageurs  sur  Ics  C6tes  de  la  Provence' 
(1872)  is  a  reprint  of  previously  published  articles,  with 
additions,  while  Kisso's  ^  Ilistoire  Naturelle  de  Nice  et  des 
Alpes  Maritimes'  (1826)  contains  a  listof  306 species.  Mr.  W. 
E.  Clarke's  valuable  papers  on  the  Camargue  (Ibis,  1895  and 
1898)  have  some  bearing  on  the  Var,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  I'AbW  Joseran  for  a  list  of  species,  and  to  M.Cavaleadt 
and  Mr.  St.  Quintin  for  other  details.  L.-A.  I^evat's  *  Les 
Oiseaux  de  Provence'  (1894)  is  also  a  useful  alphabetical 
enumeration,  but  little  has  been  published  about  the  Basses 
Alpes  and  the  Var  of  recent  years,  though  the  Baron  de  Pal. 
luel  and  Mr.  Hanbury  have  printed  a  few  notes  about  Nice, 
whence  some  years  ago  I  received  a  small  collection. 

Jaubert  gives  about  310  species,  to  which  Regulua  igni^ 
capilluM,  R,  cristattts,  (Edemia  niyra,  and  Pierocles  alckata 
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have  to  be  added,  making  314;  but  his  paper  is  little  more 
than  a  list,  with  very  brief  remarks  in  most  cases  :  I  saw 
it  abroad,  but  believe  that  Prof.  Newton  is  the  only  pos- 
sessor of  a  copy  in  this  country.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
for  an  area  little  bigger  than  the  county  of  Norfolk  314  is  a 
very  good  total  (the  Norfolk  list  stands  at  only  307) ;  but  it  is 
probably  greater  now,  for  Jaubert  wrote  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  since  then  some  of  the  scarce  Buntings,  such  as  Emheriza 
aureola  and  E,  casia,  which  have  come  to  the  Basses  Alpes 
and  the  Bouches  du  Rhdiie,  have  most  likely  also  visited  the 
Var,  while  some  of  the  rare  Thrushes,  of  which  there  are 
French  specimens  in  the  Marseilles  Museum,  e.g.  Turdus 
varius,  T,  atrogularis,  and  T.  obscurus,  may  have  occurred. 

All  these  314  species  are  without  doubt  migratory,  in  the 
sense  that  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  have  reached  the 
South  of  France  by  crossing  either  the  North  Sea  or  the 
Mediterranean  or  a  very  great  extent  of  land,  except  Bubo 
ignavus,  Cinclus  aquaticus,  the  Game-birds,  and  perhaps 
Passer  domesticus,  Gecinus  viridis,  and  Tichodroma  muraria ; 
but  I  am  not  certain  about  the  last  three,  as  the  evidence  is 
conflicting. 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  among  the  English  in  the 
Riviera  that  there  are  no  birds,  and  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  was  recently  started  in  the  *  Field '  newspaper 
(April  7th,  1900  et  seqq,)  *.  I  think,  however,  after  the 
preceding  description,  the  reader  will  not  quite  acquiesce  in 
that  opinion.  It  seemed  to  me,  being  on  the  spot,  that  the 
truth  really  lay  in  this,  that  wild  birds  were  not  in  evidence, 
because  the  number  of  individuals  was  much  less  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  lanes  of  England,  where  all  sorts 
find  food  in  abundance ;  but  in  fact  a  good  many  species 
are  there — at  any  rate  during  the  periods  of  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  migration — for  those  with  good  eyes  and  leisure 
to  search,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Western 
Riviera  and  the  districts  nearer  to  the  Rhone.  England  is 
a  favoured  country,  and  the  truth  is  that  there  are  very  many 
parts  of  Europe  which  are  birdless  indeed  compared  with  the 

♦  See  also  '  Ibis/  1899,  p.  442. 
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land  in  which  we  live^  and  that  forests  and  mountain-ranges 

never  afford  food  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  species. 

A  good  modern  book  on  the  ornithology  of  the  South  of 

France,  with  much  more  local  information  than  is  contained 

in  the  'Richesses  Ornithologiques/  would  be  most  acceptable, 

while  a  handbook  founded  on  it^  in  English^  for  the  use  of 

visitors,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  useful,  and  would  perhaps 

dispel  the  general  idea  that  there  are  no  birds  in  France. 

Since  the   great  war  with    Germany,  in   1870-1,  Natural 

History  has  been  somewhat  at  a  standstill,  the  French  people 

having  too  many   other  things   to  think   about;    and   the 

literature  of  ornithology  has  consequently  fallen  behind  that 

of  England  and  Germany.     Yet  the  flowers,  the  butterflies, 

and  the  shells  of  the  South  of  France  have  received  their  due 

share  of  attention,  though  the  birds  have  been  neglected. 

Song-Thrush.     Tardus  muaicus. 

The  northward  passage  of  T.  musicus  takes  place  in  March^ 
ard  in  spite  of  long-continued  persecution  the  bird  is  still 
sufficiently  distributed  to  make  its  sudden  disappearance 
pretty  noticeable,  while  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  in 
this  month  that  the  principal  accession  to  the  numbers  is  to 
be  observed  in  England. 

The  "chasse  au  poste"  or  "poste  k  feu,"  which  appears 
to  be  quite  an  institution,  takes  place  in  September,  and  an 
amazing  account  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Pellicot.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  necessary  that  the  decoy  birds  be  put  out  some 
time  before  daybreak,  and  that  the  gunner  be  at  his  post  and 
concealed  betimes,  as  T.  musicui  is  on  the  wing  very  early, 
and  will  often  flutter  round  the  cages  containing  the  decoys 
even  before  it  is  light.  Then  the  gunner,  from  his  place 
of  concealment,  picks  off  the  unsuspecting  migrants  as  they 
settle  on  the  '*  poste,"  which  is  generally  a  bough,  without 
leaves,  elevated  in  an  open  place. 

Blackbird.     Turdui  merula. 

The  ''  Merle  noir "  is  here  appropriately  called  an 
''  Avouca,"  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  a  black-gowned 
lawyer.     A  large  Thrush,  such  as   T.  vtMcivorus  (which  we 
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found  breeding)  or  T,  pilaris^  is  called  a  "  Chastria '' ;  the 
smaller  kinds,  that  is  to  say^  T.  musicus  and  T,  itiacus,  are 
"Toudres/'  or,  according  to  another  writer,  "Tourdres," 
but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  these  names 
pronounced.  Some  Blackbirds  in  the  Grasse  market  seemed 
very  grey,  and  there  are  several  curious  variations  in  the 
Marseilles  Museum,  while  P.  Roux  describes  a  pied  race 
which  seems  to  have  been  perpetuated  for  some  years. 

Redwing.     Turdus  iiiacus. 

The  origin  of  mauy  of  our  bird-names  may  be  traced  to 
the  French  language ;  for  example,  in  Britain  a  Thrush  is 
called  by  country  people  a  *'  Mavish,'^  but,  as  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders  remarks,  *'  Mauvis  "  in  French  means  a  Redwing, 
and  it  is  so  understood  in  Provence,  where  the  bird  is 
regularly  met  with  in  winter.  It  is  a  name,  too,  which  has 
a  southern  signification,  for  Mr.  Wharton  understands  it  to 
mean  the  bird  which  de&troys  the  vine,  f .  e,  eats  the  grapes. 

Ring-Ouzel.     Turdus  torquatus. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  south  T.  torquatus  goes  in 
winter.  It  was  met  with,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Lilford  in 
the  Var,  and  I  shot  it  in  Algeria  in  March,  but  its  dis- 
tribution is  complicated  by  its  affinity  to  T.  alpestris,  which 
species  has  been  too  recently  separated  to  say  whether  it  is 
found  in  the  Var  at  all  or  only  on  migration.  Pellicot,  a 
very  accurate  observer,  distinguishes  between  the  '^  Merle  k 
plastron ''  and  the  *'  Merle  k  plastron  blanc ''  or  *'  Grand 
Merle  de  Montague.^' 

Blue  Thrush.  Monticola  cyanvs,  "  Petrocincle  bleu.'^ 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin  saw  considerable  numbers  of  this 
species  at  Grasse,  and  once  observed  M,  saxatilis  ('  The  Field,' 
May  12th,  1900),  but  the  only  Blue  Thrush  seen  by  me  was 
in  a  Cannes  shop.  Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye 
consider  the  ''  Merle  azure "  of  Crespon  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  species,  an  opinion  shared  by  Suchetet.  In 
the  Abbe  Joseran's  list  M,  saxatilis  is  included,  and  not 
3f.  q/anus,  but  Duval-Jouve  considered  the  latter  to  be 
stationary.     Canon  Tristram  met  with  3/.  Ofanus  at  Cassis. 
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Common  Wheatear.     Saxicola  ofnanihe. 

A  considerable  immigration  to  Provence  took  place  on 
April  24th,  surely  of  a  delayed  party,  or  of  those  which 
had  come  from  very  far  south.  Pellicot  says  that  one  man 
trapped  624  ''  culs-blancs  "  in  two  days^  which  recalls  the 
wholesale  captures  on  the  Sussex  downs.  The  bulk  arrive 
in  England  much  sooner. 

Black  Wheatear.     Saxicola  ieucura. 

S.  Ieucura  loves  rocky  places,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  met 
with  at  Nice  than  in  the  Var.  I  received  two  from  Pied- 
mont. 5.  aurita  is  stated  by  Jaubcrt  to  be  not  uncommon, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  met  with  S.  stapazina  in  the  next  Department. 

Stonechat.     Pratincola  rubicola. 

One  had  perhaps  wintered  where  it  was  seen  on  March 
12th,  as  I  know  from  a  previous  visit  that  Stouechats  are 
sometimes  not  uncommon  even  in  December,  though  the 
Whinchat  (P.  rubetra)  is  only  a  summer  visitant.  All  the 
"  Traquets,'*  however  (6  in  number),  according  to  Jaubert, 
nest  in  the  Department  in  small  numbers,  but  individuals  of 
P.  rubicola  which  breed  there  would  not  be  the  same  as 
are  seen  in  winter. 

Bluethroat.     Cyanecula  wolfi, 

A  pair  of  Blue-throated  Warblers  seen  at  Bocca  on  the 
coast  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin  (*  The  Field,^  /.  c.)  were  presumably 
C  wolji,  a  well-marked  form,  of  which  the  distribution  is 
not  very  clear. 

R  EDSTART.     Ruticilla  phctnicurus. 

Apparently  not  a  common  bird.  Personally  I  never 
encountered  R,  tithys,  though  Canon  Tristram  and  others 
have  met  with  it. 

KuBY-TUROATED  Warblek.     CoHtope  komtschatkensU. 

This  straggler  from  the  £ast  has  been  taken  twice  in  the 
Department,  once  in  August  182;)  and  once  in  April  1835, 
both  8))ecimens  beiug  adult  males;  and  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  author  of  'The  Birds  of  Europe  '  was  not  cognisant 
of  any  other  examples  having  occurred  west  of  Russia.  It 
is,  however,  said  to  have  recently  found  its  way  to  England. 
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Black-headed  Warbler.  Sylvia  melanocephala. 
Called  sedentary  by  Jaubert,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  it 
until  April  7th,  although  then  a  good  many  were  paired ; 
however,  in  1877,  a  very  mild  winter,  the  birds  were  at 
Cannes  in  January.  I  did  not  notice  that  they  stained 
their  faces  with  the  pollen  of  plants,  as  at  Gibraltar, 
where  it  was  rather  difficult  to  find  one  not  more  or  less 
yellow  from  contact  with  the  pepper-tree,  aloe,  mimosa,  &c., 
a  fact  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  synonym  Sylvia 
ochrogenion  Lindermeyer.  Here  they  do  not  seem  to  act 
thus,  and  the  plants  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  would  be 
less  tropical. 

Nightingale.     Daulias  luscinia, 

Daulias  luscinia  abounds  at  Valescure,  and  literally  sings 
down  every  other  bird.     If  the  statement  be  true  that  it  does 
not  migrate  in  company,  it  must  take  some  time  for  all  to 
come  over,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  fiction,  because  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days  in  April  the  previously  silent  woods 
ring  with  the  song,  indicating  a  rush.     Of  Sylvia  atricapilla 
the  migrating  range  is  far  less,  and  many  individuals  winter 
in  the  Riviera,  which  Z).  luscinia  never  does.     In  December 
1876  there  were  a  good  many  Lesser  Whitethroats  [Sylvia 
curruca)  on  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite ;  it  certainly  was 
very  early,  but  it  was  an  open  winter,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
was  mistaken    as   to   the  species,  though  there  may  have 
been  a  few  S,  cinerea  or  S,  conspiciUata  as  well. 

Dartpord  Warbler.     MeHzophilus  undattis.     "  Fauvettc 
pitchoux.*^ 

Among  the  tall  Mediterranean  heather,  cistus,  and  genista, 
which  form  the  knee-deep  jungle  of  the  Estrelles,  the  Dart- 
ford  Warblers  find  a  secure  home.  In  April  their  black  little 
bodies  and  long  tails — spread  perhaps  for  an  instant — as  they 
worm  themselves  in  and  out  of  all  the  tangle,  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere  at  Valescure.  Always  in  pairs,  the  proud 
male  will  sometimes  rise  to  the  top  of  a  bush  or  tall  Erica, 
and  with  swelling  throat  serenade  his  sombre  partner,  "pit- 
it-chou, pit-it-chou,  cha-cha/'  whence  the  French  name;  and 
to  watch  M.  undatus  thus  displaying  himself  is  at  all  times 
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very  delightful.  These  birds  do  not  shun  houses^  and  may  be 
seen  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Grand  Hotel  itself;  but  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  a  pair  fly  across  the  river 
Argente^  never  having  associated  M.  undatus  with  reeds  and 
rushes^  and  on  the  other  hand  again  to  meet  with  them  on 
the  lofty  sides  of  Mount  Vinaigre^  though  the  latter  is  more 
like  their  Algerian  habitation.  A  great  many  were  clearly 
migrants^  but  my  son  found  one  nest,  which  however  was 
empty.  A  good  many  small  birds'  eggs  are  possibly  destroyed 
by  the  ''  Loir/'  a  large  fruit- eating  dormouse  which  is 
common,  but  in  this  case  the  rain  had  probably  made  the 
bird  desert  the  nest.  This  Warbler  can  dispose  of  a  larger 
insect  than  many  people  would  give  it  credit  for,  but  in  seeking 
nourishment  it  seems  at  times  to  denude  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  of  feathers,  as  I  have  noticed  in  England, 
where  perhaps  food  food  is  scarcer  than  in  its  native  France. 
I  follow  the  B.  O.  U.  List  in  designating  this  bird  Melizo- 
philus  undatusy  but  the  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses  Ornitho. 
logiques'  cull  it  Pyrophthalma  provinciaiii.  This  generic 
term  was  established  long  ago  for  Sylvia  melanocephala  and 
S.  iarda,  but  if  Mfiizophilus  be  adhered  to,  it  can  be  restricted 
to  M.  undatus  and  Sylvia  deserticola  Tristr.,  which  is  very 
like  At,  undatus.  M.  le  Baron  de  Palluel  thinks  that  the 
bird  of  Provence  is  a  larger  and  brighter  race  than  that  of 
the  north  of  France,  and  proposes  for  the  latter  the  name 
Melizophilui  armoricns. 

Fire-crest.     Regulus  ignicapillus, 

R,  ignicapillus  and  R,  cristatus  are,  no  doubt  accidentally, 
omitted  from  Jaubert's  list.  Neither  are  they  in  Duval- 
Jouve's  list,  but  to  make  up  for  this  R.  modestus{PhylloscopHS 
super ciliosus?)  is  introduced,  probably  by  a  mistake,  yet 
the  Yellow-browed  Warbler  might  occur  as  an  accidental 
straggler. 

GRAiiSHorPKR  Wardler.     Ij)custella  meina. 
Once  or  twice  we  thought  that  we  caught  the  trilling 
song  of  L,  navia,  nor  is  this  unlikely,  as  Duval-Jouve  says 
that  its  arrival  continues  during  the  whole  spring.     The 
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earliest  of  all  the  birds  of  passage  to  appear  in  numbers  is 
Phylloscopus  trochilus,  accompanied  possibly  by  P.  rufus  and 
P.  bonelli.  Hypolais  polyglotta  may  be  common,  but  was 
only  twice  identified.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out  the 
small  Warblers  without  shooting  them. 

Reed- Warbler.     Acrocephalus  streperus, 

Jaubert  says  of  A,  streperus  :  "  De  passage,  quelques 
individus  nichent  dans  nos  marais '' ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to 
marshes,  for  even  the  little  stream  which  passes  through 
St.  Raphael  is  not  too  public  for  this  '' RousseroUe/^  in 
spite  of  the  houses  on  either  side.  It  is  curious,  as  remarked 
by  Howard  Saunders,  that  A'cdon  galactodes  should  not  have 
occurred  in  France,  but  the  allied  A,  familiaris,  which  is  less 
rufous,  has  been  taken  three  times  at  Nice  (Giglioli,  Ibis, 
1881,  p.  199),  where  Lord  Lilford  also  found  Acrocephalus 
aqiMticus  very  common,  and  the  latter  should  probably  be 
substituted  in  Jaubert's  list  for  A,  melanopogon.  At  Nice 
also  MM.  Gal,  the  local  taxidermists,  are  stated  to  have 
obtained  Locustella  fluviatilis,  Curruca  nuoria,  and  Daidias 
philomela  (see  Ornis,  1899,  p.  42). 

Alpine  Accentor.    Accentor  coUaris,  "Accenteur  pegot.'' 

We  saw  A,  modularis,  but  it  was  only  on  a  previous  visit 
that  a  single  specimen  of  A.  collaris  was  met  with.  Duval- 
Jouve  says  that  A,  collaris  never  crosses  the  sea,  as  A. 
modularis  does,  and  Pellicot  says  that  he  has  seen  the  latter 
at  sea.  The  Alpine  Accentor  is  a  mountain  bird  not  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  cultivated  valleys ;  the  masonry  of  a 
fort  would  be  more  congenial  to  it,  and  in  such  a  situation  I 
have  watched  it  elsewhere. 

Dipper.     Cinclus  aquaticus. 

Only  three  or  four  Water-Ouzels  (Merle  d'eau  or  Cincle 
plongeur)  were  seen,  rejoicing  in  the  mountain-torrent  of 
the  Loup,  a  stream  on  which  they  probably  remain  all 
the  year,  only  quitting  it  when  frozen  out.  Prof.  Giglioli 
says  that  they  are  sedentary  in  Italy. 
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Crrsted  Titmouse.  Parus  crisiaius.  "  M^ange  hupp^/' 
One  in  Valescure  pinewoods  {Pinus  halepensis  and  P.  mart- 
tima),  April  2l8t,  flitting  quite  alone  from  fir  to  fir,  and  at 
times  dexterously  clinging  with  its  feet  to  the  needles,  some- 
timesT  back  downwards.  How  seldom  in  England  could  one 
see  a  Titmouse  without  companions  of  any  kind,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  sociable  of  birds,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Parus  cristatus  (cf,  Zool.  1890,  p.  212).  Miss  Broadwood 
also  observed  it  at  Valescure,  but  does  not  say  whether  it 
was  a  single  specimen  that  she  saw,  or  a  party.  Risso  classes 
it  as  one  of  the  six  most  productive  species,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers,  in  this  part  of  France,  but  it  does  not  lay  so 
many  eggs  as  P.  caudatus. 

Blue  Tit.     Parus  carufeus. 

Not  nearly  so  common  as  P.  majors  which  is  very  generally 
distributed,  and  is  also  the  most  abundant  in  the  Departments 
farther  west.  Our  gardener  described  what  he  considered  a 
very  marvellous  nest,  which  may  have  been  a  Penduline  Tit's, 
a  species  which  DuvaUJouvc  says  is  met  with  on  the  banks 
of  the  Var ;  it  was  woven  of  wool,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
and  one  at  the  top.  Other  Tits  included  by  Jaubert  are 
Parus  ater,  P.  paluslris,  P.  caudaius,  and  P.  biarmicus,  which 
last  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  also  met  with.  P.  lugubris  was  taken 
at  Nice  in  February  1878  (Prof.  Giglioli),  thus  coming 
very  near  the  Var ;  and  I  have  had  P.  borealis,  the  northern 
Marsh  Titmouse,  from  Piedmont. 

Wren.     Troglodytes  parvuius. 

The  Wren  and  the  Robin  are  winter  visitants,  but  the 
latter  is  much  the  commonest,  though  naturally  less  familiar 
and  tame  than  in  England.  Prof.  Newton  mentions  an  old 
custom  at  La  Ciotat  of  hunting  the  Wren  with  swords  and 
pistols,  and  when  killed  the  victim  is  slung  to  a  pole  borne  as  if 
it  were  a  heavy  load  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  who  parade 
the  village,  and  afterwards  weigh  the  bird  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
It  would  he  interesting  to  know  if  the  old  custom  still  goes 
on  at  this  small  town  by  the  sea,  especially  as  it  is  so  similar 
to  the  persecution  of  T,  parvuius  in  Ireland.     La  Ciotat  is 
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not  far  from  Valescure,  Uut  I  had  not  lieard  of  this  quaint 
ceremony  when  I  was  in  the  Var. 


Wall-Creeper,     T'lchodroma  muraria. 

P.  Roiix,  Orn.  Prov.  p.  366  ;  Richesscs  Oru.  p.  299. 

How  cleverly  does  the  "  Ji^chelette"  climb  the  rocks,  pro- 
bably making  a  lateral  use  of  the  hiud  toe.  The  impetus 
necessary  for  each  jump  is  given,  Mr,  Moggridge  thinks, 
by  shortening  in  some  way  the  tendon  of  that  toe,  thus 
naturally  causing  it  to  approach  the  three  anterior,  and  these 
are  the  instruments  of  attachment  (see  Ibis,  1863,  p.  161). 
The  same  jumping  power  would  seem  to  be  possessed  by 
Woodpeckers  *.  The  squat  body  of  the  Ttchodroma  reminds 
one  of  a  Nuthatch. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  Rock-Nuthateh  with  the  bill  of  a  Creeper, 
the  more  feeble  flight  not  being  sustained  and  having  little 
power.  One  would  not  deem  Tickodroma  capable  o£  any 
great  migrations;  yet  its  very  feebleness  would  make  it  all 
the  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  and  this  accounts  for  its 
having  been  blown  to  England  three  times  and  to  Aldemey 
once  {Canon  Tristram),  It  ia  of  periodic  occurrence  in 
Sarthc  (Genlil),  and  has  been  often  obtained  in  Indre 
{Martin) ;  while  Gadeau  dc  Kerville  gives  occurrences  in 
Normandy,  three  of  them  within  seventy  miles  of  Bcachy 
Head.  The  limits  of  its  regular  migrations,  however,  show  a 
very  contracted  range — lat.  31"  to  lat.  48''  would  more  than 
comprise  them.  But  one  species  of  Tichodroma  is  recog- 
nised in  'Tlie  Ciitalogue  of  Birds'  (viii.  p.  333),  and  it 
certainly  cannot  be  very  common  in  Provence,  as  we  only 
met  with  it  in  the  Gorge  du  Loup;  but  Lord  Lilford  gives 
Ollioule,  near  Toulon,  as  another  locality  for  it,  and  Canon 
Tristram  met  with  it  at  Cassis. 

•  My  (alher  reniarlied  on  a  pftir  of  Picia  mtf/or,  confiiied  in  »  Urg«  wire 
cage  with  a  horiiontiil  top,  which  came  under  iiis  obaenntion,  that 
they  frequently  tmvetwd  lliti  t«p  of  the  cage  with  their  backs  down- 
wards, and  ID  doing  so  they  coDstaotly  bopped,  back  downwards, 
Isaviiig  go  of  t\w  wjrns  wilh  bnth  feet  M  once,  and  tvgniuing  their  hold 
bv  some  muiculfiT  nctiou  without  the  nid  of  their  winps. 

SIR.  Till. — VOL,  I.  ^  C 
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Tree-Crebpeb.     Certhia  familiaris. 

The  authors  of  Les  RichessesOrnithoIogiqiies'  diBtinguish 
two  Creepers,  viz.  C.  familiaris  and  C.  casta,  the  latter  a  resi- 
dent in  the  mountains  and  more  highly  coloured.  I  presume 
that  it  was  the  former  which  I  met  with,  as  being  near  the 
sea  with  other  migrants  I  thought  that  it  might  have  just 
come  over.  C.  cost^f  is  perhaps  identical  w  ith  the  Creeper 
of  Corsica  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  81) ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Hartert 
(Nov.  Zool.  iv.  p.  139),  this  again  is  distinct  from  C  brachy- 
dactyla,  the  form  found  at  Lyons  and  common  all  over 
Italy  (Giglioli,  Ibis,  1881,  p.  194).  Mr.  Hartert's  latest 
views  are  given  in  Nov.  Zool.  vii.  p.  525. 

Grey  Wagtail.     Moiacilla  melanope. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  the  *'  Bergeronnette  jaune  " 
so  common  in  Provence,  and  also  on  the  west  coast  of  France, 
and  that  not  merely  as  a  winter  visitant,  for  a  few  stay  to 
breed  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  think  that  a  pair  nested 
by  the  little  St.  Raphael  stream.  Authors  have  not  realized 
how  abundant  3f.  melanope  is  in  the  South  of  France.  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders  found  it  swarming  in  the  Pyrenees  (Ibis, 
1897,  p.  8()) . 

Meadow-Pipit.    Anthu$  pratenns. 

A,  pratensiM  is  to  be  seen  in  small  numbers — also  A,  irivi- 
alts  as  a  spring  migrant, — while  an  unidentified  Pipit  on  the 
Napoleon  plateau  may  have  been  A.  campesiris.  The  other 
Pipits  mentioned  by  Jaubert  are  A.  richardi  (rare).  A,  cer* 
vinus  (very  rare),  and  A.  aquaiicus  (rather  rare),  none  of 
which  came  within  the  range  of  my  binoculars,  though  I 
have  seen  A,  spipoletta  (^aquaiicus)  in  Southern  Piedmont. 

Golden  Oriole.     Oriolus  galbula. 

French  Loriot,  from  Lat.  aureo/i/«= golden.  Local  name, 
also  in  allusion  to  the  colour,  Datin,  It  is  the  wont  of  these 
gorgeous  birds,  which  appear  to  be  common  in  France  up  to 
Paris,  and  were  already  paired  on  April  30th,  to  frequent 
large  leafy  trees,  where  the  yellow  cocks  look  like  oranges, 
but  are  less  conspicuous  than  one  might  expect,  and  more 
quiescent  than  the  less  obtrusive  hens.     We  have  it  on  the 
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best  French  authority  that  "leur  chair  est  d'un  goftt  re- 
cherche/' iivhich  is  no  doubt  the  only  interest  the  peasant 
farmer  would  take  in  them,  except  that  their  unfortunate 
partiality  for  figs  is  an  additional  reason  in  liis  eyes  for 
destroying  them.  One  which  I  skinned  in  Algeria  contained 
a  thick  wad  of  caterpillar's  hair,  a  proof  that  this  individual 
at  least  had  done  good^. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike.    Lanius  minor. 

Mr.  Clarke  found  this  bird  excessively  common  during 
May  and  June  on  the  Rhone,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Var,  as  is  more  rarely  L.  meridionalis  ( Jaubert) ;  but  I  had 
not  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  any  Grey  Shrikes,  which 
was  singular,  as  L.  excubitor  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts 
of  France. 

WooDCHAT.  Lanius  pomeranus.  "  Pie-grifeche  rousse." 
L.  pomeranus  and  L.  collurio  appear  to  be  the  last  of  the 
spring  migrants,  and  very  beautiful  are  the  freshly-moulted 
males,  so  different  to  those  of  Saxicola  oenanthe  and  Musci" 
capa  atricapilla,  which  come  earlier  and  are  often  still 
in  the  winter  plumage.  L.  pomeranus  sits  like  a  sentinel 
on  the  cork-trees,  and  is  less  demonstrative  than  L.  excubitor, 
whose  tail  does  not  know  how  to  keep  still !  All  the 
Shrikes,  according  to  Jaubert  and  Regnier,  are  locally  known 
as  '^  Damagas,''  a  name  which  Roux  says  has  been  wrongly 
given  to  them  by  country  people  on  account  of  their  supposed 
stupidity.     L.  pomeranus,  however,  is  rather  a  stupid  bird. 

Pied  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  atricapilla,  "  Gobe- 
mouche  noir." 

A  late  spring  migrant,  as  in  Algeria  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  probably  always  commoner  in  Provence  than  M. 
grisola  (see  Mr.  Clarke's  remarks,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  475),  though 

•  In  '  Ornis '  for  1809,  p.  130,  will  be  found  a  detailed  list  of  the 
Oriole's  food  in  France  in  every  month  of  the  year,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  it  does  a  certain  amount  of  harm ;  and  at  p.  57  are  added  the 
dates  of  the  arrival  in  spring,  extending  over  thirty-eight  consecutive 
years,  giving  an  average  of  April  21st  for  the  middle  of  Fi-ance,  and  pro- 
bably a  few  daya  earlier  for  the  south. 

2c2 
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the  range  of  both  is  the  same.  M.  albicollis  is  noted  by 
Jauberty  but  as  very  rare,  and  M.  parva  has  been  once  killed 
in  September^  on  the  peninsula  of  Brusq  (Omis,  1899,  p.  42). 

Rock- Swallow.     Cotile  rupestris. 

Hirundo  rusiica,  Cottle  riparia,  and  Chelidon  urbica  are  all 
common,  but  not  C.  rupestris ,  which  was  first  seen  on  March 
22nd  near  the  coast;  it  had  probably  just  arrived  from 
Algeria,  and  was  evidently  on  the  move,  for  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  birds  had  passed  on.  Next  they  were  observed 
inconsiderable  numbers  playing  over  the  foaming  Loup,  and 
again  in  May  a  pair  or  two  occurred  on  Mont  Yinaigre. 

Red-ruhped  Swallow.     Hirundo  rufula. 

Mr.  St.  Quintin  was  on  one  occasion  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
at  the  Gorge  du  Loup  about  a  dozen  examples  of  H.  nffuloj 
a  species  easy  to  be  recognised  by  its  red  back  and  collar^ 
and  figured  in  the  ^  Richesses  Ornithologiques.' 

It  is  also  well  figured  by  Sharpe  and  Wyatt^  who  give  a 
map  showing  its  distribution. 

Serin  Finch.     Serinus  hortulanus. 

The  **  Gros-bec  cini,"  or  Serin,  is  common,  and  no  sooner 
are  the  male  and  female  paired  than  they  become  assiduous 
in  their  mutual  attentions,  following  each  other  from  tree  to 
tree  until  the  nest  is  made  and  the  eggs  are  laid,  when  the  cock 
perpetually  serenades  his  partner,  beginning  at  early  daybreak 
in  a  low  clear  continuous  strain.  A  pair  had  a  nest  in  the 
next  garden  at  the  end  of  a  pine-branch ;  it  was  lined  with 
feathers,  and  was  so  small  that  its  outside  diameter  was  only 
seven  inches.  In  this  instance  the  exterior  of  the  fabric 
was  made  of  a  little  grey  plant  which  the  French  gardener 
said  was  an  "  immortelle.*'  Another  nest  was  on  the  top- 
most leader  of  a  slim  Aleppo  pine,  and  the  tail  of  the  hen 
could  be  seen  from  below  projecting  over  the  edge.  This 
was  on  May  10th,  and  as  she  sat  closely  she  was  probably 
hatching,  but  the  pine  was  so  slender  that  I  was  afraid  of 
climbing  up  it.  A  French  writer,  Ren^  Paquet^  under  the 
nam  deplume  of  Qu^pat,  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
Serin,  and  another  of  the  Goldfinch,  which  contain  a  good 
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deal  of  valuable  information  ;  the  former  is  probably  a  bird 
which  is  increasing. 

Chaffinch.     Fringilla  Calebs, 

F.  Calebs,  Carduelis  elegans,  and  Ligurinus  chloris  are  all 
resident,  and  the  first  two  very  common,  many  of  them  being 
perhaps  the  same  individuals  which  at  another  time  of  year 
enliven  our  own  groves  at  home.  Clarke  only  saw  F.  Calebs 
once. 

Linnet.     Linota  cannabina. 

L,  cannabina  was  less  abundant,  and  was  not  seen  asso- 
ciating with  Serinus  hortulanus  as  in  some  countries. 

Siskin.     Carduelis  spinus, 

C.  spinus  was  only  seen  in  cages ;  Pyrrhula  europaa  and 
Coccothraustes  vulgaris  I  give  on  the  authority  of  English 
friends  who  know  them.  Jaubert's  "  Bouvreuil  incertain" 
was  probably  a  young  Pyrrhula  erythrina,  and  his  ^'  Bouv- 
reuil  ponceau  ''  perhaps  an  erythrism  of  P.  europaa. 

Tree-Sparrow.     Passei*  montanus. 

No  doubt  this  species  is  highly  migratory,  but  why  Jaubcrt 
should  think  P.  domesticus  to  be  so  is  not  clear ;  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  is  essentially  a  parasite  on  man.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  detect  P.  italia,  the  presence  of  which  has 
been  noted  by  Jaubcrt  and  TAbbe  Joseran,  but  doubted  by 
Mr.  Dresser.  If  a  census  of  the  birds  of  the  Var  could  be 
taken,  tlie  Sparrow  would  probably  come  out  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  as  it  unquestionably  would  do  in  England,  being, 
moreover,  the  most  destructive  species  in  every  grain-pro- 
ducing Department  of  France. 

Crossbill.    Loxia  curvirostra. 

Jaubert  says  the  ''  Bec-touar ''  or  '*  Pesso-pigno  "  (pro- 
vincial names)  is  occasionally  very  abundant,  as  I  learn  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago  at  St.  Tropez,  when  the  visitors  were 
very  unwelcome,  for  they  attacked  the  almond  crop  and  did 
no  little  harm.  Generally  they  are  rare,  but  Lord  Lilford 
met  with  a  few  near  Toulon  in  1878.  Various  years  in 
which  Crossbills  were  numerous  in  the  South  of  France — 
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especially  1836-39  (inclusive) — are  mentioned  by  authors, 
and  everywhere  they  seem  to  bear  the  same  gipsy  character. 

Pine-Grosbeak.     Pyrrhula  enucleaior. 

P.  enucleaior  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  numbers  at  Fr^jus 
in  the  winter  of  1836;  but  it  has  possibly  been  confounded 
with  Loxia  cwrvirostra^  a  mistake  which  has  often  been  made 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  re- 
ports a  genuine  P.  eitiic/«a/or  in  the  MarscillesMuseum,locally 
killed  ('  The  Field/  June  26th  1880),  and  it  is  noted,  though 
with  a  mark  of  doubt,  in  the  'Richesses  Ornithologiques'  and 
by  Polydore  Roux.  It  has  also  been  authenticated  as  far 
south  as  the  Italian  Alps  by  Prof.  Giglioli  and  Prof.  Oddi, 
and  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  not  sometimes 
occur  in  France. 

Corn-Bunting.  Emberiza  miliaria.  "  Bruant  proyer.^ 
A  single  E.  miliaria,  a  flock  of  five,  and  again  three  on  May 
10th  were  all  that  I  observed,  so  I  am  rather  surprised  at 
Mr.  Clarke's  finding  the  bird  abundant  in  the  Bouches  du 
Rhdne.  E.  citrinella  was  still  less  common ;  and  of  the  hand- 
some  Meadow-Bunting,  E.  cia,  I  saw  only  one  fine  cock  on 
March  23rd,  balancing  himself  on  a  bush  with  no  companions. 
The  other  Bantings  mentioned  by  Jaubert  are  E.  melanO'^ 
cephala  (very  rare),  £.  cirlus  (regular  migrant),  E.  hortulana 
(regular  migrant),  E.schmniclus  (autumn  migrant), £.  nivalis^ 
be,  E.  nivalis  is  not  so  rare  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  has 
been  assumed ;  when  at  Avignon  on  a  previous  visit  I  was 
told  that  one  had  been  lately  killed. 

Marsh-Bunting.     Emberisa  intermedia. 

Jaubert  states  that  E.  intermedia  is  very  common  during  the 
winter,  and  leaves  in  March,  but  that  a  few  nest  near  Hyeres; 
later  authors,  however,  unite  this  race  with  E.  *chmniclu$f 
while  keeping  E.  pyrrhuloides  distinct.  The  two  latter  are 
found  in  the  \'ar,  but  E.  pyrrhuloides  is  very  rare ;  and  the 
distinctness  of  all  three  of  them  forms  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Dr.  Jaubert  in  '  Revue  Zool.'  1855,  p.  225,  whUe 
later  authorities  have  discussed  it  on  the  strength  of  more 
material  and  probably  with  greater  accuracy. 
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Starlino.     Stumus  vulgaris.     ''  Etoumeau/' 
Said  to  be  very  abundant^  but  the  only  examples  my  son  and 
I  saw  were  seven  or  eight  in  a  bird-cage  shop,  which,  from 
having  been  a  long  time  without  turf  to  wear  their  beaks 
down,  had  them  elongated  in  a  very  unnatural  way. 

Black  Starling.     Stumus  unicolor. 

Has  occurred  once  at  Draguignan  in  May  ('  Richcsses 
Ornithologiques/  p.  108)  and  at  Marseilles  in  January  1879, 
but  there  are  still  some  persons  who  question  its  specific  dis- 
tinctness from  iS.  vulgaris. 

Ross  Pastor.     Pastor  roseus. 

Jaubert  tells  us  that  young  birds  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
June  and  July,  and  that  there  was  a  great  migration  to  the 
South  of  France  of  the  adults  in  June  1837.  I  had  a  fair 
specimen  from  Nice  some  years  ago. 

Magpie.     Pica  rustica.     *'  Pie  ordinaire/' 

In  some  parts  of  the  Riviera  P.  rustica  is  almost  unknown, 
but  assuredly  there  are  no  lack  of  these  birds  at  Valescure. 
Crespon  considers  that  they  are  not  migratory,  in  which  he 
does  not  agree  with  Duval-Jouve ;  but  I  found  one  lying  dead 
on  the  shore,  which  was  suggestive.  They  nest  chiefly  in 
Pinus  maritima  and  P.  pinea,  laying  six  or  seven  eggs  in  May ; 
yet  on  April  30th  there  was  a  "  flyer''  with  a  short  tail,  though 
it  may  have  been  an  old  bird  moulting.  For  some  unknown 
reason  they  arch  their  nests  over,  which  seems  an  unnecessary 
protection;  and,  judging  from  several  in  my  garden,  I  am 
quite  of  Vieillot's  opinion  that  they  make  more  nests  than 
they  mean  to  use,  though  the  Owls  are  glad  of  them.  The 
immunity  from  persecution  of  the  "Agasso,''a8  this  long- 
lived  thief  is  here  called,  and  its  consequent  abundance  in 
so  many  pai*ts  of  France,  is  solely  due  to  its  being  unflt  to 
eat,  which  is  what  the  local  gunner  thinks  about. 

This  species  is  very  destructive  to  the  peasants'  vines,  as 
well  as  to  melons,  peas,  and  maize,  also  to  young  poultry,  and 
there  are  stories  of  its  audacity  in  taking  young  birds  hung 
out  in  a  cage.  To  this  list  of  viands  are  to  be  added  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  apples ;  but  perhaps  it  makes  some  amends 
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by  eating  the  earthworms^  which  are  here  as  large  as  little 
snakes.  The  Magpie  is  the  characteristic  bird  of  France,  and 
the  only  one  which  the  average  Englishman  remarks  as  he 
speeds  through  the  country. 

Jay.     Garrulus  glandarius. 

The  crafty  '^  Geai " — named,  as  it  seems,  after  its  own  gay 
colours — is  just  as  sly  in  France  as  it  is  in  England;  but  it 
is  easy  to  trap  them,  I  believe,  and  a  Jay  pegged  down  with  its 
feet  in  the  air  will  hold  any  otiier  bird  that  comes  within  its 
reach,  according  to  Pellicot.  Risso  notes  that  6.  glandariuM 
sometimes  appears  in  considerable  bauds,  and  in  another  place 
he  says :  "  G.  glandarius  and  Sturnus  vulgaris  have  been 
sometimes  seen  during  whole  days  passing  at  intervals  in 
flocks  '*  (H.  N.  de  Nice  et  des  Alpes  Marit.). 

Nutcracker.     Nucifraga  caryocatactes. 

Included  in  Jaubcrt's  list,  but  no  occurrences  specified, 
a  fact  which  in  several  other  instances  detracts  much  from 
the  value  of  his  catalogue.  Specimens  were  probably  ob- 
tained in  1844,  when  many  visited  the  South  of  France. 
In  the  same  year  one  was  shot  in  Norfolk  and  one  in  Sussex, 
showing  the  wide  extent  of  the  movement. 

Carrion-Crow.     Corvus  corone, 

"  La  Corneille  noire  ''  is  stated  to  be  migratory,  but, 
according  to  Polydore  Roux,  does  not  cross  the  sea,  by  the 
edge  of  which  was  the  only  place  where  we  saw  it. 

Hooded  Crow.     Corvus  comix, 

I  have  had  C.  comix  from  Nice,  but  it  is  said  to  be  much 
less  c(mimon  than   C.  corone,  while   C.  frujUegus    is  only 
found  inland.     "Chavo*'  or  "  Oraio  "  is  a  provincial  name 
for  all  of  them  (Pellicot),  but  not  for  the   Raven.     I  have 
seen  C*.  comix  in  Italy  as  late  as  June  23rd. 

Skylark.     Alauda  arvensis. 

Common  up  to  the  end  of  March  ;  indeetl  there  were  quite 
150  in  Grasse  market  one  day  during  that  month.  On 
May  10th,  long  afler  the  bulk  of  them  had  departed  north, 
one  on  the  golf  ground  was  sitting  on  a  nest  which  I  should 
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have  hardly  recognised  iu  England  as  a  Lark's^  it  being 
constructed  so  as  to  completely  arch  over  the  sitting  bird^ 
and  affording  an  admirable  protection  for  her.  She  was 
unlike  the  Larks  at  Grasse,  being  lighter  and  of  a  mealy  tint^ 
and  was  probably  of  the  subspecies  A,  cantarella. 

Crested  Lark.     Alauda  cristata. 

The  "Alouette  cochevis^'  is  called  "sedentary/'  but  evi- 
dently receives  accessions ;  it  cannot  be  very  migratory  in  the 
north  of  France  or  it  would  not  stop  short  within  sight  of 
the  shores  of  England. 

A  ploughed  fields  especially  if  the  harrow  has  not  long 
since  been  over  it,  seems  a  very  favourite  resort;  and  there 
the  cock  and  hen  feed,  and  are  very  constant  partners  to  one 
another,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  I  never  saw 
them  come  into  villages,  or  perch  on  houses,  or  pant  from  the 
heat,  or  associate  with  Finches.  Neither  Mr.  Wharton  nor 
Mr.  Whitehead  include  this  species  as  a  bird  of  Corsica,  which 
seems  very  singular ;  but  this  is  paralleled  by  its  abundance 
on  the  south,  and  absence  on  the  north,  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Pellicot  and  De  Palluel  speak  of  a  larger  and 
darker  race  which  the  country  people  distinguish  as  the 
"  Coquillade.'' 

Short-toed  Lark.  Alauda  brachydactyla. 
Two  examples  of  A,  brachydactyla  were  observed  near 
Fr^jus  on  April  18th  and  24th,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
saw  A,  calandra  except  in  a  cage.  Two  Larks  which  rose  out 
of  the  cistus  on  May  10th  were  thought  to  be  A,  arborea,  as 
certainly  were  two  seen  at  a  shop  in  Cannes  on  a  former 
visit.  A  dark  form  of  the  Short-toed  Lark  has  been  recently 
distinguished  in  Provence  by  the  Baron  de  Palluel. 

Alpine  Swift.  Cypselus  melba.  "  Martinet  k  ventre  blanc." 
Two  seen  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  and  another  by  Miss  Broad- 
wood  at  Bagnol — probably  not  uncommon.  C.  apus  is  very 
numerous,  and,  as  at  Algiers,  delays  its  migration  a  while 
by  the  coast;  both  species  arc  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  "Coupo-ven"  (Jaubert).  A  few  individuals  of 
C.  apus  may  breed  in  St.  Raphael  Church. 
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Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  europxus,  '' Tetc-chfev  re "  or 
"Crapaud  volant.'* 

Not  common  (Pellicot)  ;  one  seen  by  Lord  Amherst  on 
May  2n(l.  C.  ruficoliis  has  occurred  (Jaubert  and  Alfred 
Cavaleadt). 

Wryneck.     lynjc  torquilla.     "  Torcol.'* 

The  noisy  que-que-que  was  first  heard  under  our  windows 
on  March  24th,  and  a  few  specimens  occurred  afterwards, 
but  they  soon  passed  on^  and  are  seldom  met  with  in  summer 
(Jaubert). 

Grekn  Woodpecker,     (recinus  viridis. 

Often  heard  and  seen  on  the  wooded  hills  until  about  the 
1st  of  May,  when  its  cry  quite  ceases,  only  to  be  brought 
on  again  in  the  same  month  by  a  heavy  rain.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  inhabitants  associate  the  cry  of  the  '*  Pic 
vert'*  with  a  downpour,  but  it  is  stated  by  local  authors  to  be 
very  susceptible  to  frost,  which,  as  in  England,  seals  up  its 
means  of  existence.  The  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses  Omitho* 
logiques  *  speak  of  a  form  having  the  upper  parts  yellowish,  and 
in  England  I  have  met  with  a  similar  variety  *.  Picus  major  was 
not  seen  alive.  P.mariius  has  been  found  at  Lichen  (Janb  ert). 

KiNurisHEK.     Alcedo  ispida. 

On  the  Argente,  and  no  doubt  on  other  streams  and 
rivers,  every  one  knows  the  "  Martin-pScheur,*'  but  I  have 
not  found  any  book  which  explains  why  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin  more  than  to  any  other  saint,  or  why  Circus 
cyatieuB  should  have  the  same  honour. 

Bee-eater.  Aferops  apiaster.  '^  Guepicr." 
The  tice-cater  is  a  late  spring  migrant,  believed  to  nest  in 
one  locality  ;  four  were  seen  by  an  English  visitor  at  Bou- 
louric  on  May  11th,  and  two  stuflfcd  specimens  are  in  a 
hou^  at  Valescure.  Apart  from  the  birds'  beauty,  their 
habit  of  calling  as  they  fly  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
most  unobservant,  and  accordingly,  though  scarce,  they  are 
generally  known. 

*  This  bird,  which  I  eiauiiiK.Hl  in  the  tlesh,  had  n  bjnutiful  bnmie 
tinge  on  the  uppenide  of  the  wingv,  quite  rwplendeiit  when  it  was  held 
•idewavs  to  the  light. 
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Roller.     Coracias  garrulus. 

Jaubert  and  M.  Cavaleadt  both  mention  C.  garrulus ,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  fair  example  in  the  Cannes  Museum,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  saw  one  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  these  birds  include  small  frogs  and 
locusts  in  their  bill  of  fare,  while  on  one  occasion  I  met 
with  four  very  large  beetles  in  the  stomach.  They  would 
probably  I)e  the  last  of  the  irregular  spring  migrants. 

Hoopoe.     Upupa  epops. 

True  to  its  appropriate  Gibraltar  name  of  "  March  Cock," 
La  Huppe  was  first  seen  by  my  son  on  the  29th  of  that 
month.  Crespou,  so  familiar  with  all  his  native  birds, 
thought  it  to  be  the  cock  only  which  gave  utterance  to  the 
resonant  pou,  pou,  pou, — sounds  to  be  heard  a  very  long  way 
off  in  a  still  wood ;  but  probably  the  female  (as  is  the  case 
with  Cuculus  canorus)  has  a  cry  of  her  own,  less  loud  and 
noticeable.  To  some  ears  this  ^^  pou,  pou  "  is  a  note  even 
sweeter  than  the  Cuckoo's,  which  indeed  it  may  well  be! 
U.  epops  has  a  very  small  tongue  compared  with  most  binls ; 
this  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  cry,  which,  when 
heard  for  the  first  time,  is  certainly  very  singular;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  a  dilatable  oesophagus,  which  may  further  assist. 
It  is  very  fond  of  worms.  The  Arabs  call  it  Hud  Hud,  not 
a  bad  rendering  of  the  call,  but  I  never  heard  that  the  French 
ascribe  to  it  the  same  medicinal  virtues  which  Mahomedans 
are  said  to  do. 

Hoopoes  are  not  common  at  Valescure,  but  a  pair  were 
beginning  to  nest  in  some  farm  premises,  probably  under 
the  eaves,  where  they  had  bred  once  before.  The  result 
we  left  too  early  to  know,  which,  for  the  sake  of  my  nose, 
was  not  to  be  regretted.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
Mr.  Clarke  found  them  surprisingly  abundant,  which  makes 
it  the  more  curious  tliat  they  are  not  commoner  in  the  Var, 
where  the  French  proverb  "sale  corame  uue  huppe,''  in 
allusion  to  the  nest,  can  certainly  not  have  originated. 

Cuckoo.     Cuculus  canorus. 

First  heard  as  early  as  March  6th.     Its  parasitic  habits 
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are  well  known  to  the  peasants^  who  accuse  it,  with  justice, 
of  eating  eggs,  for  a  welUknown  naturalist  at  Lyons  shot  a 
female  which  had  swallowed  an  egg  of  Emberiza  miliaria, 
and  the  fact  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  in  England. 
Crespon  tells  his  readers  that  Cuckoos  are  so  thin  on  their 
arrival  in  spring  that ''  maigre  comme  un  coucou'^  has  passed 
into  a  proverb ;  it  cannot  be  exhaustion  from  migration  which 
reduces  them,  for  the  muscles  of  birds  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
veloped for  migration ;  but  no  one  has  fathomed  the  mysteries 
of  this  anomalous  bird.  Young  Cuckoos  present  a  kind  of 
dimorphism,  for  though  generally  of  a  dark  slate-colour,  they 
are  sometimes  rufous,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  latter  which 
eventually  become  hepatic  forms ;  these  hepatic  birds  are 
not  at  all  uncommon  on  the  Continent,  and  I  once  obtained 
a  Cuckoo  half  normal  and  half  hepatic,  which  was  a  very 
singular  bird  [cf,  Norwich  Naturalists'  Trans,  vi.  p.  383). 

Scops  Eared  Owl.     Scops  giu. 

Local  name  ^'  Machorta.^'  The  noise  which  goes  on  in 
the  cork-woods  of  Provence  on  a  hot  spring  night  (April  12- 
May  12)  from  the  combined  melody  of  Scops  Owls, 
Nightingales,  aud  Frogs  would  hardly  be  credited,  and  is 
equal  to  anything  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.  The  chief  offenders 
are  the  Scops  Owls,  which  keep  perpetually  reiterating 
^'scho-u,  scho-u,''  beginning  this  music  at  7  p.m.  and  going 
on  with  it  all  night  long,  which  is  anything  but  conducive  to 
slumber  for  persons  of  weak  nerves.  Sometimes  the  sound 
is  uttered  on  the  wing,  sometimes  when  {Marched,  but  always 
with  the  same  cadence  without  any  variation,  at  intervals  of 
thirty  seconds,  given  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock :  really 
the  monotony  of  a  Cuckoo  is  nothing  to  it  I  Two  or  three 
times  the  ''  love-song,^'  if  such  it  be,  surprised  us  by 
beginning  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  once  at  half- 
past  one  the  irrepressible  Owl  was  already  tuning  up.  To 
what  purpose  can  all  this  noise  be?  for  it  must  serve  some- 
thing in  the  economy  of  nature. 

As  there  are  not  many  holes  at  Valcscure,  the  timber 
being  for  the  most  part  small,  these  Owls  generally  lay  their 
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eggs,  I  am  given  to  Dnderstand^  in  disused  Magpies'  nests, 
of  which  there  are  any  amount.  According  to  certain 
authors,  they  begin  to  lay  in  May,  "but  everybody  I  asked 
said  that  we  were  too  early  for  them,  and  that  they  laid  in 
June.  They  are  rather  audacious  birds.  Two  made  their 
way  into  Mr.  Sargeant's  premise'^,  another  into  the  Villa 
Marguerite,  and  a  fourth  wished  to  come  into  my  house  by 
the  window,  a  habit  of  temerity  which  has  led  to  unjust 
accusations  in  some  places  where  they  have  entered  churches, 
it  is  whispered  in  search  of  holy  oil  I  The  flight  of  the 
Scops  is  as  soft  and  noiseless  as  can  be,  and  its  chief  food 
consists  of  insects,  which  it  has  to  hand  at  all  times  for  the 
taking.  It  will  devour  earwigs,  mice,  and  caterpillars,  but  it  is 
doubtful  ^^  hether  it  eats  birds.  Spallanzani  adds  earthworms, 
of  which  Athene  noctua  is  very  fond.  In  May  the  Scops  Owls 
roost  in  pairs,  and  a  cork-tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
drawing-room  at  Villa  Suveret  was  their  chosen  diurnal 
resort.  Here  little  Scops  was  to  be  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  when  his  labours  for  the  night  were  over,  either 
quiescent  like  a  stump  or  with  erect  horns  and  attenuated 
body,  very  much  on  the  watch;  but  I  was  disappointed 
at  never  finding  any  remains  of  food  under  the  perch,  as  I 
should  like  to  have  investigated  a  few  pellets. 

Crespon  Fays  that  he  shot  fifteen  Scops  Owls  in  one  day, 
probably  for  eating,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  migrate  in 
company,  as  Asio  acdpitrinns,  Nyctea  scandiaca,  and  Asia 
otus  are  known  to  do  occasionally.  The  culinary  merits  of 
the  Scops  Owl  must  be  great,  for  Pellicot  says  it  is  "  sur 
quelques  points,  notamnient  ii  la  presqu'ile  du  Brusq,  pres 
Toulon,  Pobjet  d'une  chassc  speciale,*'  and  in  Malta  it  is 
eaten.  It  is  an  Owl  seldom  to  be  bought  of  London  animal- 
dealers,  though  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
getting  a  supply  from  the  Var,  one  would  think.  My  brother 
had  one  alive  for  some  time. 

Long-eared  Owl.     Asio  otus. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  many  Scops  Owls  the  note  of  the 
"Moyen  Due''  was  not  detected,  but  two  were  seen  at  Fr^us, 
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one  on  the  shore  and  one  on  the  sandhills.  Athene  noctua  is 
well  known  but  less  common,  as  is  Strix  aluco.  Nyciala 
tengmalmi  has  occurred  at  Nice  (Ibis,  1881,  p.  189),  but  not 
in  the  Var,  where,  however,  Asio  accipitrinus  is  stated  bjr 
Risso  to  be  found  ^'  in  woods,''  which  are  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  this  inhabitant  of  the  open  country.  .AH  the 
Owls  are  probably  migratory  except  Bubo  ignavus. 

Eagle  Owl.     Bubo  ignavns. 

This  formidable  bird  does  not  appear  to  be  very  uncommon, 
and  breeds  in  the  Esterel  chain,  I  understand.  Three  speci- 
mens, if  not  more,  have  been  taken  near  Valescure,  probably 
in  winter,  and  if  so,  were  driven  no  doubt  by  lack  of  food 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses^  as  is  commonly  the  case  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  in  this  sense  only  is  the  Eagle  Owl  a 
migratory  bird,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  ever  goes  far,  or 
crosses  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  many  stories  of  its 
daring  :  one  flew  into  Mr.  Sargeant's  partly-covered  poultry- 
yard  at  Valescure,  attracted  by  his  fowls,  and  being  unable 
to  find  the  right  way  out  again,  was  captured  alive  the  next 
morning.  I  believe  it  is  at  the  Marseilles  Zoological  Gardens, 
where  Mr.  Sargeant  sent  it.  It  had  killed  a  chicken,  and  on 
a  previous  visit  had  carried  off  two  Guinea-fowls,  the  remains 
of  which  were  found  on  the  hill  opposite,  no  doubt  left  there 
by  the  same  nocturnal  robber.  Mr.  II.  Saunders  says  that  it 
also  preys  by  day,  but  this  act  of  spoliation  was  committed 
at  night.  A  second  took  up  its  abode  in  a  valley  near  the 
Grand  Hotel,  where  it  was  seen  eating  a  Wood- Pigeon,  while 
another  killed  two  Ducks  and  a  hare.  When  picked  up,  the 
latter  was  minus  an  eye,  but  was  otherwise  uninjured,  and  the 
owner  of  the  ducks  spoke  with  glee  of  the  good  roast  it 
made.  This  Owl  is  said  to  take  kids  and  young  roe-deer  when 
it  gets  the  chance,  and  peasants  have  been  known  to  support 
themselves  by  daily  robbing  the  nest  of  supplies  brought  for 
the  young  '*  Grand-Dues." 

Kestrel.     Falco  tinnunculus. 

A  good  many  "  CressercUes "  are  scattered  about,  many 
being   migrants  arriving  or  departing,  though  some  have 
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qrries.  Duval- Jouve  noticed  that  the  travels  of  most  of  the 
birds  of  prey  coincided  with  those  of  the  smaller  birds,  and 
particularly  that  t\  tinnunculus  liked  to  accompany  Larks  on 
migration  ^. 

HoBBT.     Falco  subbuteo, 

A  small  Hawk  which  dashed  over  our  garden  was,  I 
guessed,  F.  subbtUeo^  which  has  been  obtained  at  Cannes  and 
is  not  rare.  F.  cenchris  is  included  in  Jaubert's  list,  along 
with  F,  vespertinus  (also  met  with  at  Nice  by  Lord  Lilford), 
and  F.  peregrinm  was  identified  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin  at  Trayas 
and  also  near  Cannes. 

Buzzard.     Buteo  vulgaris. 

One  expects  to  see  Buzzards  in  France,  but  my  son  and  I 
only  viewed  a  few.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  see  fifty  in  a 
day  in  Lorraine,  and  sometimes  rich  varieties ;  but  that  was 
thirty  years  ago,  and  they  arc  now  probably  scarcer  in  all 
parts  of  France.  This  is  one  of  the  seven  Raptorial  species 
given  as  regular  birds  of  passage  by  Duval- Jouve,  the  other 
six  being  Pernis  apivtrus,  Accipiter  nisus,  Falco  peregrinus, 
F.  snbbuteo,  F.  tinnunculus,  and  F,  asalon.  The  last,  however, 
according  to  Jaubert,  sometimes  nests  here,  as  it  is  said  to 
do  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Golden  Eagle.     Aquila  chrysaetos. 

A  large  Eagle  which  had  come  down  from  the  mountains 
for  food,  and  which  a  peasant  at  Yalescure  captured  alive, 
may  have  been  A.  chrysaetos.  So  may  an  Eagle  which  was 
shot  at  Levens  about  last  March,  which  I  heard  of  after  our 
return,  for  no  doubt  the  '' Aigle  fauve"  still  breeds  in  the 
high  ranges  of  the  Basses  Alpes.      That  partially  albinistic 

*  Migratory  Hawks  have  been  seen  at  sea  by  many  observers,  the  most 
remarkable  instance  being  an  old  one,  viz.  that  given  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Teong,  who  in  his '  Journal/  under  date  March  28tb,  107(5,  says  "  a  cross 
wind  last  night  brought  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  an  infinite  number  of 
hawks ''  among  the  British  fleet,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  chaplain, 
and  at  least  Jifty  were  taken  on  his  ship.  The  author  of  *  Riviera  Nature 
Notes '  describes  a  great  arrival  of  birds  of  prey  at  Nice,  but  this  is  quite 
surpassed  by  what  fiellonius  tells  us  of  Elites  on  migration  in  the  16th 
century  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus. 
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race  A.  barthelemyi,  figured  in  '  Richesses  Omithologiques/ 
had  an  historic  eyrie  little  more  than  ten  miles  firom  the 
frontier,  whence  my  father  procured  two  young  birds,  one 
of  which  never  got  the  white  scapular  spots,  and  the  other 
not  until  it  was  seven  years  old.  One  of  these  is  preserved 
in  the  Norwich  Museum. 

Short-toed  Eagle.     Circaetus  gallicus. 

The  authors  of  *  Les  Richesses  Omithologiqucs  *  say  that 
this  is  the  commonest  Eagle  in  the  South  of  France,  arriving 
in  April  in  small  flocks  of  4  or  5  ;  that  a  few  always  breed 
at  Salon,  which  is  28  miles  from  Marseilles;  that  it  is  often 
seen  in  spring  in  the  great  forests  of  the  Var;  and  that 
M.  Arquier  took  two  eggs  at  Tanneron,  near  Grasse. 
Mr.  St.  Quintin  saw  one  on  March  16th,  1901,  within  easy 
gunshot,  at  the  Orotte  de  TOurs. 

Pallid  Harrier.     Circus  ntminsoni. 

Several  individuals  have  been  obtained  at  Nice  by  the 
Baron  de  Palluel,  and  a  fine  male  which  I  presented  to  the 
Norwich  Museum  was,  I  Ix^lievc,  got  near  that  place. 

Montagu's  Harrier.     Circus  cineraceus. 

Included  by  Jaubert,  but  not  by  Duval-Jouve.  A  male 
Harrier  believed  to  be  C.  cineraceus  was  seen  by  Mr.  St. 
Quintin  to  come  in  from  the  sea  ;  but  I  should  have  said 
that  in  most  of  France  C.  cyaneus  was  the  commoner  bird, 
yet  C  cineraceus  was  formerly  extraordinarily  abundant  in 
the  Department  of  Viennc  ('  Rev.  Zoologique '). 

Sparrow-Hawk.     Accipiter  nisus, 

A.nisus  is  pretty  common,  huAAsturpahtmbarius,  according 
to  the  authors  here  quoted,  not  very  rare,  but  I  have  no 
personal  notes  to  give  from  my  limited  obsenations. 

Egyptian  Vulture.     Neophron  percnqpterus. 
When  Jaubert  wrote  (1853)  N.  percnopterus  was  to  be  met 
with  all  the  year,  and  bred  at  Seranon,  which  is  just  over  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  Department  of  Var,  not  to  mention  other 
places. 
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Lammeroeier.     Gypaetus  barbaius, 

Roux  cites  a  capture  in  the  Esterel  Mountains,  and  there 
is  in  the  Norwich  Museum  a  well-preserved  adult  bird  killed 
in  the  Magna  Valley  (Alpes  Maritiraes)  many  years  ago, 
which  has  the  whitest  head  and  is  probably  the  oldest  of  any 
of  our  series  in  the  Museum. 

Cormorant.     Phalacrocorax  sp.  inc. 

April  30th^  an  adult  vigorously  flapping  itself  in  the  sea. 
Jaubert  does  not  include  P.  graculus.  Neither  Wharton 
nor  Whitehead  give  P.  carbo  as  a  bird  of  Corsica,  but  they 
say  that  P.  graculus  is  fairly  common  there,  so  I  will  not  be 
certain  which  it  was  that  I  saw  off  St.  Raphael,  as  Corsica 
and  Provence  have  a  good  deal  in  common. 

Pelican.     Pelecanus  onocrotalus. 

The  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses  Omithologiques '  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Pelican  was  formerly  common  ;  it  is  now  a 
very  rare  straggler,  but  has  been  once  met  with  and  knocked 
on  the  head  at  Hyeres. 

Stork.     Ciconia  alba. 

A  '^  Cigogne ''  was  seen  passing  over  Lord  Amherst's  villa 
on  April  20th,  and  I  received  one  from  near  Nice.  Ternier 
calls  this  species  very  rare  in  the  Var,  adding  that  it  prefers 
an  east  wind  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  that  its  migra- 
tions are  very  different  from  those  of  Grus  communis  (Ornis, 
1899,  p.  218). 

Heron.     Ardea  cinerea. 

The  *'  Heron  cendr^  "  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  very  fe-n* 
Heronries  now  exist  in  France.  The  African  A,  airicolUs-' 
a  bird  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  occasionally — has 
been  taken  at  Draguignan  (Revue  Zool.  1854,  vi.  p.  6),  aud 
we  learn  from  Pellicot  that  another  southern  species,  the  Buft- 
backed  Heron,  has  been  met  with  at  Toulon.  A  Night-Heion 
was  contained  in  the  collection  received  by  me  from  Nice. 

Little  Bittern.     Ardetta  minuta. 

One  found  in  the  courtyard  of  a  house  in  Nice.  Neither 
A,  minuta   nor  Botaurus  stellaris  breed  in  the   Var;   the 
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former  is  the  Taurus  of  Pliny,  which  he  describes  as  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries. 

Flamingo.     Phaenicopterus  roseua, 

I  asked  many  persons  if  they  had  ever  seen  "  Le  Flam- 
mant/'  but  with  a  single  exception  was  always  answered  in 
the  negative  :  one  man  produced  a  fine  adult  Ardea  gar- 
zeiia,  and  at  the  same  time  accurately  described  Himantopus 
candidus,  but  did  not  know  its  name ;  yet  in  Duval- Jouve's 
time  Flamingoes  were  to  be  met  with  near  Frejus  and  Laval. 
Mr.  Clarke  gives  an  interesting  account  of  them  in  the 
.  Bouches  du  Rhone,  and  in  '  Ornis/  1899,  p.  231,  there  is  a 
photograph  of  35  nests  in  a  clump  taken  at  that  place,  which 
shows  well  the  sociable  habits  of  P.  roseus, 

Gar<ianey  Teal.     Qutrquedula  circia. 

Apparently  a  commoner  binl  than  Nettion  creccoy  there 
being  many  at  the  poulterer's,  but  only  one  Teal.  Jaubert 
says,  apparently  referring  to  Q.  circia  :  **  Sarcelloun,  Chariu. 
cliara,  se  montre  seulement  en  fevrier  et  en  mars ; ''  but  a 
coil  of  eight  small  ducks,  circling  over  Frejus  Marsh  on 
April  17th,  were  evidently  Q.  circia.  However,  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  none  ever  nested  there,  though  Pellicot, 
who  seems  to  have  stayed  at  Frejus,  says  **  il  est  k  croire 
meme  qu'il  en  niche  ; "  that,  however,  was  some  years  ago. 
I  flushed  what  I  considered  to  l)e  a  bird  of  this  species  in 
Algeria  as  late  as  April  4th  (paired),  and  I  suspect  that  a 
few  breed  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Shovkler.     Spatula  clypeata, 

S.  clypeata,  Dafila  acuta,  and  Mareca  penelope  were  all  in 
Urasse  market,  some  of  them  possibly  from  the  £tang 
Consecaniere,  where  Mr.  (Marke  saw  KKX)  Shovelers  at  one 
time,  and  many  other  Ducks  as  well. 

Uaowall.     Anas  xtrefttra, 

A.  atrtpera  and  Fuiigula  cristata  only  (!omc  in  winter^ 
while  on  the  contrary  Anas  boscas,  which  is  locally  known  as 
the  "  Col-vert,"  breeds. 
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Long-tailed  Duck.     Harelda  glacialii. 

Was  obtained,  as  the  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses  Ornitho- 
logiques '  inform  us,  two  or  three  times  near  Hyferes  by  that 
successful  collector,  M.  Bessoii. 

Red-crested  Pochard.     Fuligula  rufina. 

F.  rufina  and  Mergus  merganser,  both  considered  "  very 
rare  "  by  Jaubert,  were  met  with  by  Lord  Lilford  in  Cannes 
market,  but  had  perhaps  come  from  the  fitang  Consecani^re, 
where  Mr.  Clarke  found  the  former  common,  and  on  his 
spring  visit  discovered  a  nest.  The  Fuligula  intermedia  of 
Jaubert  is  the  hybrid  which  in  England  has  been  designated 
*'Paget's  Pochard,"  after  the  celebrated  Norfolk  surgeon, 
and  of  which  I  have  an  example  alive;  this  cross  between 
F.  ferina,  which  is  common  in  Provence,  and  F.  nyroca, 
is  certainly  the  least  rare  hybrid  among  the  European 
Anatidae,  in  a  wild  state.  Several  examples  are  described  by 
Suchetet. 

Scoter.     (Edemia  nigra. 

Either  CE,  nigra  or  CE.  fusca,  probably  the  former,  comes 
at  times  to  St.  Raphael's  Bay,  and  in  large  quantities  if  the 
boatmen's  tales  are  to  be  believed  ;  while  I  have  had 
CE.  fusca  from  Genoa.  These  Scoters  are  confounded  by 
French  sportsmen  with  Fulica  atra,  both,  according  to  the 
authors  of  *  Les  Uichesses  Ornithologiques,'  being  called 
'^  Macreuses  ";  and  this  led  Yarrell  into  ascribing  toCE.  nigra 
the  Coot  battues  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  of  which  Pel- 
licot  gives  a  good  account. 

TuRTLE-DovE.     Thtrtur  communis. 

T,  communis  is  stated  to  come  in  March,  but  we  did  not 
see  any  until  May,  which  agrees  with  the  time  of  their  arrival 
in  England.  I  was  told  that  there  were  English  Wood- 
Pigeons  (Ramiers)  to  be  shot  in  winter,  but  did  not  hear 
that  they  were  netted  as  in  some  other  Departments, 
Jaubert  also  includes  Columba  cenas,  which  I  have  seen 
in  other  districts,  but  not  in  the  Var.  All  these  species 
are  found  in  North  Africa,  which  has  so  much  in  common 
with  the  South  of  France. 

2d» 
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Pin-tailed  Sand-Grouse.     Pterocles  alchata. 

In  January  1837  several  individuals^  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  from  a  stony  waste  called  '*  The  Crau  "  by  snow,  were 
killed  at  Fr^jus,  and  in  January  1  871,  the  same  month  that 
my  Great  Bustard  (to  be  mentioned  presently)  was  shot,  a 
considerable  flight  appeared  in  the  plain  of  the  Gard  (Pellicot). 

P.  alchata  has  strayed  as  far  north  ns  Lyons  (Olphe- 
Galliard)  and  La  Basse,  while  one  has  been  killed  at  Nice. 

Pheasant.     Phasianui  colchicus. 

There  are  no  Pheasants  at  Valescure,  and  the  authors  of 
'  Les  Richesses  Oniithologiques '  give  no  hint  that  they  exist 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  district ;  but  a  good  many  have  been 
reared  on  the  islands  off  Cannes,  where  they  fly  up  in  very 
orthodox  style. 

Greek  Partridge.     Caccabis  saxatilis* 

Jaubert  says  that  the  "  Bartavelle*'  is  very  rare,  and  whether 
it  was  this  species  or  C,  petrosa  which  was  hanging  in  a 
game-shop  at  Cannes  I  forget,  but  I  think  the  latter;  if  so, 
it  may  have  been  imported  from  Sardinia. 

Barbary  Partridge.     Caccabis  petrosa. 

We  learn  fit)m  M.  Pellicot  that  C.  petrosa  has  successfully 
multiplied  in  the  island  of  Port  Cros ;  and  I  once  saw  some 
specimens  being  hawked  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  but 
these  may  have  come  from  Africa. 

Red-legged  Partridge.     Caccabis  rufa, 

Al)}<olutely  sedentary,  and  very  much  commoner  where 
we  were  than  Perdijr  cinerea,  which  Jaubert  terms  a  bird 
of  double  passage*.  In  *  Lcs  Richesses  Oniithologiques' 
(p.  419)  the  same  author  says  that  two  races  of  C.  m/a 
exist  in  the  Var,  (littering  much  in  size.  Two  in  a  cage  at 
(irasse  were  certainly  large  and  bright,  but  not  equal  to  the 
splendid  examples  to  1h»  seen  in  Spain.     The  brightni^ss  of 

♦  Sunt-  vcarM  ag<»  I  »j)eiit  two  iiionthit  in  I^rtiiraiiu*,  when*  I  i*xjH*ct<ni 
to  find  Cwcahi*  ntfa  pn-tty  comniou,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  Appt^aivd  to 
be  excee<iinirly  ran*;  on  the  tither  hand,  I  often  saw  a  small  covey  of  the 
<Jr«y  Tart  rid jfe  (Perdiv  cinerea) ^  yet  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them 
were  migrator)'. 
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many  Mediterranean  species  as  compared  with  their  more 
sombre  hues  in  England  is  striking :  is  it  the  effect  of  the 
sun,  which  causes  dead  objects  to  fade^  but  seems  to  enhance 
the  colours  of  the  living  ? 

Quail.     Cotumix  communis. 

Every  one  who  has  flushed  Quails  must  remember  the 
headlong  way  in  which  they  fly,  partly  due  to  the  straightness 
and  rapidity  of  their  course,  partly  to  their  being  dazzled 
by  the  light  (for  in  some  cases  it  happens  immediately  after  a 
night  journey),  but  they  do  not  at  any  time  like  to  rise  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  if  they  can  avoid  it.  Sometimes,  when 
flushed  by  one  sportsman,  they  fly  blindly  direct  towards 
another,  without  seeing  where  they  go,  though  seldom 
travelling  more  than  five  hundred  yards  or  rising  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  spring  the  chief  arrival,  says  M.  Pellicot  (whose 
admirable  account  of  Quail-shooting  occupies  eight  pages), 
takes  place  at  8  a.m.;  but  some  have  been  found  earlier, 
and  there  are  times  when  tliey  may  be  seen  dropping  in 
from  the  sea  all  day.  When  this  is  the  ease,  it  should  not 
be  inferred  that  the  wind  has  been  favourable,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  for  migratory  Quails  which  left  Algeria  the  evening 
before  ought  to  have  made  the  coast  of  France  by  sunrise  if 
they  fly  at  37  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  very  reasonable 
estimate.  {See  'The  Field,'  July  9th,  1898.)  First  comers 
are  called  **  Cailles  vertes,"  in  allusion  fx)  the  green  tints  of 
spring. 

The  Quail  has  been  accounted  a  nocturnal  bird  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  for  even  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  the 
sacred  writer  says,  ''  at  even  the  Quails  came  up,"  in  entire 
accordance  with  their  habits  at  the  present  day.  Any  there- 
fore that  come  in  the  daytime  are  birds  which  have  been  late 
in  starting,  or  more  likely  have  been  delayed  by  the  wind 
en  route.  They  arrive  at  the  end  of  April,  but  many  dangers 
are  in  store  for  them,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  exemplified 
by  the  following  incident.  Happening  one  day  to  be  at 
Ciotat,  a  village  on  the  coast,  previously  mentioned  in  my 
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account  of  the  Wren,  M.  Pellicot  saw  some  fishing-boats 
come  ashore  with  ten  small  sharks  ("  Cagnoose/'  probably 
Alopecias)  ;  these  voracious  creatures  were  opened  in  his 
presence,  and  contained  from  eight  ta  ten  Quails  each,  which 
they  had  no  doubt  found  floating.  Quails  are  especially  liable 
to  misadventure,  but  the  remains  of  various  small  birds, 
and  even  Owls  *,  are  also  to  be  picked  up  on  the  jihore  near 
Saint  Raphael. 

In  autumn  the  return  passage,  according  to  Pellicot,  is 
generally  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  10th  of 
October,  and,  considering  the  hosts  of  its  enemies,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Quail  is  decreasing  throughout 
the  whole  of  France.  In  Norfolk  it  used  to  be  abundant, 
but  it  seems  absurd  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  its  diminution 
in  agricultural  changes  in  England,  when  the  annual 
massacre  which  goes  on  in  the  south  of  Europe  is  enough  to 
account  for  it.  The  bird's  habits  of  concealment  are  very 
great,  and  in  confinement  it  creeps  into  moss  like  a  mouse. 
In  Egypt  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  a  small  crop  of  lentils, 
which  at  first  sight  did  not  seem  to  hold  a  single  specimen, 
prove  full  of  them,  forty  or  fifty  brace,  ))erhaps,  getting  up 
out  of  a  patch  60  feet  sijuare. 

Black  Urousk.     Tetrao  teirir. 

T.  tetrixy  Ti  bonasia,  and  Lagopus  mntun  occur  on  the 
mountains  in  the  iW\igs  Maritimes,  but  it  can  only  ))e  oc- 
casionally that  their  wanderings  extend  to  the  Var.  The 
authors  of  *  Lcs   Richesses  Ornithologiques '  say   that  the 

•  Here  it  wiJl  not  be  ioappri)pnate  to  quote  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  J. 
8.  Wnlker  on  board  the  vacht  *  Aline*: — "  Ever  j*ince  we  left  Tunis,  all 
along  the  Malta  Channel  and  upwards  to  Italy,  the  8ea  wa8  covered 
everywhere  with  nuiubtTA  of  larjre  bruwn  butterHie*,  mot  ha  of  all  si  zea, 
and  dragun-tiies  juit  dead;  for  four  or  five  days  we  sailed  acroM  many 
iuile«  of  water  without  tinding"  any  diminution  in  their  numbers  •  •  •  • 
but  what  interestt'd  uo  more  waA  the  numlH>r  of  dt^d  bird^  we  paa^ted, 
among  which  wo  recugiii»ed  IIoopoi'.-s  (^uaiU,  Whealears,  and  Kestrel*,** 
(•llie  Fiild.*  April  li»th,  1^7.5.)  Although  ho  many  drowned  bird.-*  were 
•een,  Mr.  Walk^T  adiU  that  the  number  of  live  examples  which  pasaed 
the  Te^^'l  wa8  companUively  small.  (Quails  are  sometimes  taken  at  the 
Camarat  lighthouse,  and  they  have  been  known  to  fly  airainst  boata 
drawn  up  on  the  shore. 
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inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  Hautes  Alpes  have 
actually  domesticated  T.  tetrix  to  a  certain  extent.  T.  bonasia 
was  served  at  the  hotel  once  or  twice  while  we  were  there. 

Andalusian  Hemipode.     Turnix  sylvatica. 

Included  in  Jaubert's  '  List/  but  no  occurrences  specified. 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders  doubts  its  liaviug  been  really  met 
with  in  France  in  a  wild  statc^  and  its  inclusion  in  the 
British  List  is  equally  open  to  question.  Count  Salvadori 
records  one  seen  in  the  market  at  Nice,  but  that  may  have 
come  from  Algeria,  where,  however,  I  did  not  find  it  common. 

Spotted  Crake.     Porzana  maruetta. 

As  the  '^KAle  maronette^'  is  rather  rare  in  Algeria,  it  is 
surprising  that  it  should  be  so  common  in  the  South  of 
France.  It  must  be  very  abundant  somewhere  near  Grasse, 
as  during  March  there  were  always  a  few  in  the  market,  and 
on  March  27th  no  less  than  31  at  one  stall.  Pellicot  says 
that  at  Frejus  these  birds  are  called  "  Marsenquo,''  from  their 
appearing  in  that  month,  and  that  hundreds  have  been  killed 
by  a  single  gun  in  the  course  of  a  migration,  there  being 
generally  two  or  three  great  days  of  passage  in  spring. 
March  is  a  month  one  associates  with  P.  maruetta  in  England, 
when,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  migrants  which  we  receive  are 
the  same  which  have  escaped  the  French  ''  chasseurs,"  who 
appear  particularly  partial  to  this  palatable  Uail. 

Moor-hen.     Gallinula  chloropus. 

The  "Jardiniero"  arrives  in  autumn,  departs  in  spring 
(Jaubert).  Porzana  parva  and  P.  bailloni  are  included  in 
the  same  list,  and  the  former  is  also  especially  mentioned  by 
Risso;  but  though  I  carefully  looked  out  for  them  in  the 
market,  I  could  not  see  one.  Degland  and  Gerbe  state  that 
they  examined  a  Purple  Porphyrio  which  was  killed  at  Trans, 
a  town  in  the  Var. 

Corn-crake.     Crex  pratensis. 

Gould  (B.  of  Gt.  Br.)  cites  an  instance  of  several  speci- 
mens being  captured  on  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
October,  which  had  probably  left  the  South  of  France  a  few 
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aoL-ouiit  of  tilt'  Wrun,  M.   I'.llicdi   -   - 
come  aahiire  with  tea  siiiull  >li:iik>  '■ 
Ahperias)  ;    tliosi'  vonicioii-    .h.l.  , 
ji rise !UT, ami  roiitiiiiuil  finni  imL: 
Iliuy  hull  iioihiiibttbniiil  fhniiin^'. 
til   III  isai)  veil  til  re,   liiil    t)ir    i'<':ii.>:' 
and  cvoii  Owlw*,  arc  also  I"  li.    |  !  ' 
Saint  Kaphacl. 

Ill  iiiitiiinu  the  rutnni  ita-'n;:'' 
jrcuerally  ln-twci-ii  the  ISth  "t"  Si  i ' 
Octfiln-r,  and.  consiJcnii^  tlic  hiwin  m 
to  ht;  woiidcrei)  at  that   th<-  (Inail    ix  — 
thv  whole  of  Fniiici-.     In  Norfolk  it  . 
hut  it  siTiiih  al)!tnrd  to  •xi-li  tor  tin   am 
in    u^riciilluval    cliaii^i-s    jti    Kn^lmui. 
iiia>s:KTc'  «hii-h  jiw^  on  in  tin-  >uuLh  ot 
account    fur  it.     The  hird's  lialiit^  ul   i 
(;reat.  ami  in  eonliiiciiicnt  it  (*ri-c|'>  inu 
111  Kgvpl  1  have  fceii,  more  than  ouei ,  i 
uhiili  iit  lir>t  <i};ltt  did  not  seem  to   ho: 
provi-  foil  of  them,  forty  or  tiftv  lir.iii 
ont  of  II  [laleli  CiU  feet  »iiiiai-e. 

llt-AiK  tiKovsK.      Tvlrm  Mrii; 

T.  ttfri.r,    '/'.  liiiiiiiniii,    and    Liii/ojiita 
munntuiiiK  in  the  AI)h-  .Maritiiiieii,  Imt 
caMiinally  that  their  wanderings  cxtuuil 
aiilhorr.  of  '  Le>    Kiehestes'   Oniitholo;; 
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hours  before ;  the  bird  is  known  there  by  the  honourable  title 
of  "  King  of  the  Quails/'  as  its  arrival  coincides  with  theirs. 

Water-Kail.     Rallus  aquaticus. 

Three  "  R&les  d'eau ''  in  Grasse  market  on  March  20th, 
the  month  of  their  arrival  as  given  by  Duval-Jouve,  who 
was  no  doubt  familiar  enough  with  this  market,  where 
there  was  also  a  Fulica  atra  on  the  23rd,  which  had  perhaps 
missed  its  way,  for  Duval-Jouve  says  it  is  found  at  that 
season  in  ditches. 

[Brazilian  Jacana.     Parra  jacana, 

M.  Jaubert  informs  us  in  his  '  List '  (/.  c.  p.  426)  that 
there  was  in  1853,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Jouffret,  a  South- 
American  Jacana  whicli  had  been  taken  alive  in  the  marshes 
at  Fr<Sjus,  and  had  been  recently  mounted  when  he  examined 
it.  No  further  facts  are  given  in  '  Les  Uichesses  Omitho- 
logiques '  {vide  p.  486),  but  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
P.jacana^  which  is  known  to  be  a  migratory  species,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  by  the  help  of  a  ship.  All  the  group  are 
wanderers,  and  the  fact  is  not  much  more  remarkable  than 
the  capture  of  Allen's  Porphyrio  700  miles  from  the  African 
coast  (P.  Z.  S.  1900,  p.  660),  or  of  three  Belted  Kingfishers 
in  Ireland  and  Holland.  A  bird  on  the  wing  is,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  nearly  as  much  at  rest  as  when 
it  is  standing,  the  real  difficulty  is  to  know  how  such 
wanderers  as  these  subsist  without  food  for  the  time  required 
for  the  transit.] 

Crane.     Grus  communis. 

The  distribution  of  the  Crane  is  curious.  Twice  a  year,  it 
IS  said,  phalanges  of  **  Grues "  pass  over  the  Var,  so  high 
that  they  arc  scarcely  visible ;  and  the  question  is,  where 
are  they  going?  Their  destination  is  probably  rather  N.E. 
than  N.  in  spring.  M.  Teruier  thinks  that  when  the  Crane 
reaches  the  Var  on  its  return  journey  to  the  south  in  autumn 
it  turns  to  the  west ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  it  continues  in  a 
westerly  direction  along  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  (Ornis,  x. 
p.  210).  It  seems  clear  that  the  extraordinary  numbers  seeu 
in  Spain  by  Col.  Irby  do  not  all  come  to  France. 
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Great  Bustard.     Otis  tarda. 

In  1871  I  received  an  "Outarde  barbue'^  (Proven9al 
"Ooutardo^')  from  Nice,  which  had  been  shot  on  the  17th 
of  January,  after  the  same  severe  weather  which  caused 
a  remarkable  migration  of  the  species  into  England  and 
Belgium  {cf.  'Zoologist,'  p.  2770).  Pellicot  alludes  espe- 
cially to  this  Siberian  winter,  when  numerous  flights  of 
Alauda  arvensis,  A  arborea,  A,  calandra,  &c.  appeared  on 
the  shore.  I  was  in  France  at  the  time  and  remember  it 
well :  the  day  before  my  Bustard  was  shot  I  had  bought  for 
two  sous  a  dead  Buteo  vulgaris  frozen  as  stifl*  as  a  board  I 
while  the  starved  Kestrels  sat  in  the  trees  as  if  they  were 
asleep,  and  gangs  of  famished  Rooks  searched  the  river's 
edge.  In  1890  or  1891  a  fine  old  male  O,  tarda  was  shot 
at  Bocca  on  the  coast,  also,  I  believe,  during  snow. 

Little  Bustard.     Otis  tetra,v. 

Jaubert  calls  the ''  Canepetiere ''  very  rare,  but  I  remember 
having  a  good  view  of  one  in  Department  Gard,  not  far  from 
Nimes,  the  home  of  the  naturalist  Crespon.  In  Algeria 
O.  tetrax  always  went  by  the  name  of ''  Poule  de  Carthage," 
a  name  which  Pellicot  assigns  to  (Edicnemus  crepitans.  The 
latter  is  common  in  some  parts  of  France,  as  markets  testify, 
but  is  rare  in  the  Var,  which,  from  its  hilly  nature,  is  not 
much  adapted  to  such  birds.  An  excellent  book  on  the  habits 
and  distribution  of  Bustards  and  Plovers  in  France  has  been 
lately  published  by  M.  Lafourcade,  including  both  of  these 
species,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  about  them. 

Collared  Pratincole.     Glareola  pratincola. 

An  interesting  fact  mentioned  by  Jaubert  in  his  '  List ' 
is  tliat  G.  pratincola  has  been  known  to  nest  on  the  shore 
near  Cannes,  and  one  killed  on  the  island  of  St.  Honorat  is 
in  the  Cannes  Museum.  Mr.  Clarke  saw  a  few  of  these  birds 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Khdnc.  I  think  that  they  have 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Terns  in  their  flight  and  cry, 
however  far  removed  they  may  be  from  them  in  kinship. 
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Cou  R8  K  R.     Cursorius  gallicus. 

Included  in  Jauberf  s  *  List/  but  no  occurrences  specified ; 
it  can  only  be  a  very  rare  straggler. 

Oyster-catcher.     Hamatopu^  ostralegus. 

In  tlie  South  of  France  H,  ostralegus,  which  in  England  is 
often  called  the  "  Sea- pie/'  is  for  a  similar  reason  known  as 
'•  Agasso  de  Mer/'  namely,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
black-and-white  Magpie. 

Ruff  and  other  Waders.  Machetes pugnaxy  Charadrius 
pluvialis,  Vanelius  vulgaris. 

Several  of  each  of  these  Waders  were  seen  in  one  or  other 
of  the  markets^  as  were  Gallinago  calestis,  one  6.  gallinula, 
and  one  Woodcock  (on  a  former  visit)  ;  one  Totanus  calidris 
was  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argente.  V.  vulgaris 
sometimes  flies  round  the  Camarat  lighthouse,  but  seldom  or 
never  strikes  the  lantern ;  other  sorts  of  Plovers  are  occa- 
sionally got  by  the  principal  keeper,  with  a  certain  number 
of  Quails  and  land-birds.  Three  M,pugnax  were  already  in 
process  of  change  as  early  as  March  9th. 

Little  Ringed  Plover,  ^gialitis  curonica. 
Several  examples  of  jH.  curonica  and  j£,  cantiana  were 
seen  running  about  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argente,  probably 
merely  on  passage;  but  the  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses 
Ornithologiques '  say  that  y£.  curonica  breeds  regularly  on 
the  Venlon  River. 

Marsh-Sandpiper.     Totanus  stagnatilis. 

Of  this  **  Chevalier"  the  authors  of  '  Les  Richesses  Orni- 
thologiques' write  :  — "  11  a  ete  rencontre?  simultan^ment  et 
k  diverses  reprisoj*,  dans  les  niarais  d'Hyfcres  et  de  Fr^jus, 
pendant  les  premiers  jours  de  juin.  M.  Besson,  d'Hyferes, 
eroyait  k  sa  reproduction  dans  les  environs  de  cettc  ville.'' 
That  it  should  breed  there  seems  unlikely  from  what  authors 
tell  us  of  its  distribution,  but  Besson  was  evidently  a  good 
observer. 

(ireen  Sandpiper.     Totanus  ochroptts. 

T,  ochrupus  is  pn*tty  common  in  March  and  April,  and  ih 
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probably  found  throughout  the  year,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  it  breeds*.  A  pair  of  T.  hypoleucus  were  skirting  the 
shore  on  April  30th ;  it  has  bred  once  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Verdon  ('Les  Richesses  Ornithologiques/  p.  461).  In 
addition  to  these,  Jaubert  includes  T.  t/hreola,  T.  fuscus, 
T.  glottis,  Squatarola  helvetica,  and  Eudromias  morinellus, 

OoDWiTj.  Limosa  lapponica  and  L.  belgica. 
Lord  Lilford  does  not  say  which  the  Godwit  was  that  he 
met  with  at  Toulon,  but,  according  to  Jaubert,  L.  lapponica 
has  only  occurred  on  passage,  and  that  rarely,  while  the 
species  which  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  met  with  was  the  Black- 
tailed  Godwit  (L.  belgica). 

Sandwich  Tern.  Sterna  cantiaca,  **  Hirondelle  de  raer 
caugek.'* 

About  a  dozen  birds  came  round  our  boat  while  anchored 
for  fishing  in  St.  Raphael  Buy  on  April  11th,  and  often 
dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  splash  in  pursuit  of  small  grey 
mullet  and  young  sardines ;  again  on  May  9th  a  single 
specimen  was  placidly  floating  on  a  box  in  the  sea.  Jaubert 
regards  S.  cantiaca  as  of  only  accidental  occurrence,  but  it 
seems  from  the  experience  of  English  observers  to  be  a 
common  bird  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  Far  rarer 
are  S.  caspia,  which  has  once  occurred  at  Nice  (Ibis,  1887, 
p.  283),  and  S.  teucoptera,  which  has  been  met  with  as  far 
inland  as  Draguignan  ( Jaubert j,  while  other  Terns  included  in 
his  '  List '  arc  <S.  hybrida,  S,  nigra,  S,  minuta,  and  S,  hirundo. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gui.l.  Larus  fuscus,  "Goeland 
k  pieds  jaunes.'' 

There  were  several  of  these  '*  Gros  Gabians  "  in  St.  Raphael 
Bay,  and  a  few  Herring-Gulls — L,  cachinnatis  Pall.  (L,  Uti- 
cophcBus)  I  presume — with  a  darker  mantle  than  our  L.  argen- 
tatus,  and  no  doubt  yellow  legs,  but  I  handled  none  of  them. 

Mediterranean  Black-headed  Gull.  Lams  vielano^ 
cephalus. 

Lord  Lilford,  who,  though  laid  up  with  acute  rheumatism 

^  Nor  does  the  frequent  presence  of  this  species  in  Norfolk  and  in 
Algeria  in  summer  prove  it.      (See  Ibis,  1871,  p.  2d9.) 
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on  board  his  yacht^  missed  no  opportunities,  met  with 
L.  melanocephalus  and  L,  canus  at  Toulon,  and  was  further 
told  of  many  Gulls  breeding  on  the  islet  of  La  Gabinera,  to 
which  fact  it  perhaps  owes  its  name,  "  Gabian  "  being  a 
Gull  in  the  native  dialect. 

Black-headed  Gull.     Larus  ridibundus. 

The  '' Mouette  rieuse''  must  be  far  commoner  than 
L,  melanocephalus,  yet  it  is  curious,  as  shown  by  M.  Ternier's 
maps,  in  how  few  of  the  inland  Departments  of  France 
L.  ridibundus  is  met  with  commonly,  though  a  good  many 
examples  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-coast. 

Cape  Petrel.     Daption  capensis. 

We  learn  from  Degland  and  Gerbe  that  a  ''  Petrel  Damier  ** 
(D.  capensis)  was  killed  at  Hyeres  in  October  1844  by 
M.  Bessoii,  the  bird-stuffer^  the  same  who  the  year  after,  as 
Prof.  Newton  points  out,  shot  the  first  Ardea  melanocephala. 
Besides  this,  two  were  obtained  at  Bercy  on  the  Seine,  a 
suburb  of  Paris  ;  two  also  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe 
prior  to  1878  (M.  Amb.  Gentil)  ;  and  one,  according  to 
Van  Keinpen,  at  Duiikerquc  in  1880.  D,  capensis  has  also 
been  recorded  twice  in  England,  once  in  Wales,  and  once  in 
Ireland;  but  six  are  known  to  have  been  on  one  occasion 
released  in  the  English  Channel  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  188),  and  the 
practice  may  have  lieen  followed  by  sailors  elsewhere. 

Mediterranean  Suearwater.     Puffinus  kuhii. 

One  in  Cannes  Museum,  where  the  curator  showed  me  a 
specimen  of  Procellaria  pelagica  which  had  been  picked  up 
on  the  shore.  The  latter  I  have  observed  off  the  Balearic 
Islands — near  which  I  have  also  seen  Puffinus  kuhli.  It  is 
a  common  Mediterranean  bird,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west. 

Levantine  Shearwater.     Puffinus  ytlkouanus. 

In  Jaubert's  'List'  the  name  of  P.  yelkouanus  must  be 
^ulwtitutal  for  P.  obscurus,  and  P.  kuhli  for  P.  cinereus, 
which  also  I  suppose  Pellieot's  Procellaria  puffinus  to  be. 
P.  yelkouanus  breeds  in  Corsica  (Ibis,  1885,  p.  48)  ;  but  I 
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have  not  met  with  it  so  far  norths  only  having  seen  it  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 

Rbd-throated  Diver.  Colymbus  septentrionalis,  "  Plon- 
geon  cat-marin/' 

A  feather  on  the  shore  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
two  large  Divers,  seen  on  a  former  visit,  were  C  septentrionalis ; 
but  as  Jaubert  also  includes  C.  arctictis,  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure.  According  to  '  Les  Kichesses  Ornithologiques '  the 
latter  is  much  the  rarer  of  the  two. 

Eared  Grebe.     Podicipes  nigricollis. 

Five  Grebes  are  included  by  Jaubert — P.  cristatus, 
P.griseigena,  P.  auritus,  P.  fluviatilis,  and  P.  nigricollis;  but 
it  appears  that  the  last  two  alone  can  be  called  common,  and 
these  only  in  winter.  P.  nigricollis  I  have  seen  at  Gibraltar 
in  January,  and  Canon  Tristram  met  with  it  in  Algeria. 

Razorbill.     Alca  torda. 

Reported  by  St.  Raphael  boatmen  to  }ye  \\\  considerable 
numbers  at  the  end  of  April,  but  we  saw  only  one  fine  adult 
and  a  young  bird.  Jaubert  also  includes  Fratercula  arctica 
as  occasionally  seen  by  fishermen  in  July  and  August,  and 
Prof.  Giglioli  thinks  it  possible  that  both  these  species  may 
breed  in  the  Mediterranean.  Uria  troile  is  much  rarer,  and 
has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  Var  list. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  migration  of  land-birds  across  the  ifedi terra nean,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  takes  place  almost  entirely  at  night.  If  it 
were  by  day,  we  should  \ye  astounded  at  the  numbers,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  an  ornithologist  watching  on  the 
coast  of  France  sees  is  only  a  very  small  portion — and 
that  a  belated  portion — of  the  feathered  pilgrims.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  a  certain  number  of  Kites,  Buzzards,  Kestrels, 
Swallows,  Wagtails,  Hoopoes,  Storks,  and  Cranes  cross  the 
great  sea  by  preference  in  the  daytime.  All  birds  are  not 
equally  nocturnal,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  above- 
named  are  to  some  extent  day-migrants ;  but  the  majority  of 
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birds^  especially  small  birds,  would  be  exposed  to  considerably 
more  danger  by  day  than  by  night,  from  Hawks  and  Gulls, 
and  even  from  man. 

So  far  as  the  Mediterranean  is  concerned,  the  fact  that 
most  birds  migrate  b}  night  is  not  a  sufficient  proof,  as  some 
have  alleged,  that  they  do  not  travel  by  sight,  a  sense  which 
is  known  to  be  very  highly  developed  in  them  [Gyps  fulvus 
and  Cypselus  apus  for  example),  for  unless  the  night  were 
fo<rgy  or  exceptionally  dark,  coast-lines  and  mountains  would 
be  visible.  They  probably  have  greater  powers  of  seeing 
in  the  dark  than  we  have;  and  supposing  a  Corn-crake  or 
a  Turtle-Dove  nearly  half  a  mile  up  in  the  air,  which 
is  no  unreasonable  altitude,  to  approach  the  coast-line  of 
Provence,  no  doubt  some  of  the  island  of  Corsica  would 
be  visible  to  it,  and  the  contour  of  a  portion  of  the  Italian 
coast ;  nor  would  it  on  starting  have  flown  many  miles 
from  Algeria  before  either  Sardinia  or  the  Balearic  Isles 
came  into  view. 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  a  migratory  bird, 
crossing  on  a  fine  night,  need  be  out  of  sight  of  land  for 
more  than  three  or  four  hours,  and  during  that  time  its 
sense  of  direction  wouhl  keep  it  pretty  much  in  the  course 
it  had  been  taking  when  it  started. 

Now  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  transit.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  it  could  not  take  a  Turtle-Dove 
more  than  11  hours  to  fly  from  Algiers  to  the  Var — that  is, 
at  the  rate  of  37  miles  an  hour,  which  is  what  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
tells  us  that  a  Homing-Pigeon  has  been  actually  known  to 
attain  ;  but  8up|>osing  a  strong  wind  to  blow  directly  behind, 
it  would  i)erhaps  do  the  voyage  in  half  that  time  ;  more- 
over, a  Homing- Pigeon  does  not  fly  straight,  but  generally 
describes  large  curves. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spring 
migrants — practically  all  which  are  not  delayed — (*an  cross 
the  Mediterranean  in  its  broadest  part  in  one  night,  and  do 
so.     At  the  same  time,  they  are  averse  to  running  risk«,  and 
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although  a  hundred  observers  in  the  English  Channel  have 
proved  that  migratory  birds  are  not  dependent  on  a  short 
sea  passage^  it  is  natural  that  where  they  have  the  choice 
they  should  to  some  extent  prefer  it^  knowing  themselves  to 
be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Accordingly 
the  observations  of  Colonel  Irby  and  others,  recorded  in 
*  The  Ornithology  of  Gibraltar/  seem  to  prove  that  however 
many  African  migrants  may  arrive  in  spring  on  the  south 
coast  of  France,  a  far  greater  number  cross  from  Morocco 
into  Spain,  where  the  journey  is  very  much  shorter  for 
them. 

As  regards  wind,  that  is  a  subject  on  which  there  are 
many  opinions,  and  those  rather  contradictory.  It  can  hardly 
be  that  any  birds  prefer  a  head-wind  for  their  migration, 
though  if  long  delayed  at  the  point  of  departure  they  may 
be  found  to  accept  it ;  and  then  they  are  naturally  more  in 
evidence  on  landing,  because  that  same  head-wind  has  been 
keeping  them  back,  and  the  observer  sees  them,  which  he  would 
otherwise  not  have  done.  It  is  evidently  a  head-wind  which 
makes  Quails,  Woodcocks^  &c.  occasionally  appear  so  fatigued 
on  landing,  and  not  the  length  of  the  sea-passnge ;  and  this 
must  also  be  the  reason  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they 
are  seen  to  settle  on  the  water,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
exhaustion. 

In  the  same  way  it  was  obviously  the  N.E.  wind,  being  a 
head'M^indy  which  in  April  1895  caused  an  unwonted  influx 
of  birds  to  arrive  on  the  coast  at  Bordighera  (Zoologist,  1895, 
p.  309),  and  the  westward  movements  of  Pigeons  and 
Starlings  described  above  (see  p.  364)  are  only  explicable  on 
the  theory  of  a  head-wind  coming  from  the  west.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  fairly  certain,  that  wind  is  the  key  to 
the  right  understanding  of  ornithological  migration,  and 
that  when  we  do  understand  it,  what  seem  to  be  erratic 
movements  will  admit  of  explanation,  though  without  that 
knowledge  they  are  not  likely  to  be  ever  made  clear. 
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XXIX. — Field-notes  on  some  Birds  observed  in  Western 
China.     By  Capt.  H.  R.  Dayies  *. 

Phasianus  ELE0AN8  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  329). 

Stone's  Pheasants  are  eomnion  in  Western  Yunnan.  Thev 
are  not  usually  found  much  below  4000  feet^  and  are  meet 
plentiful  near  the  tops  of  the  ranges  at  an  altitude  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet,  in  long  grass  and  fern,  or  in  fir-woods.  I 
have  usually  met  with  them  singly  or  two  together,  but  on 
one  occasion  I  saw  a  covey  of  ten.  The  crow  of  this  bird 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  English  Pheasant, 
and  the  noise  the  cock  makes  when  flushed  is  also  the  same. 
I  have  not  often  seen  it  in  the  Tibetan  part  of  the  country 
(W.  Szechuen),  though  I  shot  one  a  few  marches  south-west 
of  Li-tang  at  10,500  feet. 

Chrysolophvs  AMHERSTiiK  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  342). 

In  Yunnan  this  species  is  about  as  common  as  the  last- 
mentioned,  and  is  found  at  fairly  high  elevations,  usually  in 
forest.  It  is  difficult  to  make  individuals  fly,  and  when  they 
rise  they  do  so  without  crowing  and  with  very  little  noise  of 
the  wings.  They  appear  to  he  "  soft "  birds,  very  easily  killed. 
The  note  is  a  peculiar  rasping  sound.  Specimens  were 
obtained  in  W.  Yunnan  at  7(X)0  feet,  and  in  Kweichow 
at  7700  feet. 

Ithagenes  GEOFFROYi  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  269). 
This  Blood-Pheasant  is  common  in  many  parts  of  N.W. 
Yunnan  and  W.  Szechuen. 

•  j^The  follow! n>f  interf.-tiug  tield-notes  aro  contributed  by  Capuin  H. 
K.  I >Hvit'(«,  ( >xfonlHhirt'  Light  InrHiitry,  and  an*  ba^ed  on  observations  mftde 
durin}^  two  jounieyj?  in  \Vt'««t<'ni  China— the  tirnt  in  1H98-W>  in  the 
Northern  Shan  States  and  Yunnan;  the  ttecond  in  18^)1)- UHX)  along  the 
western  borders  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuen,  and  thence  eatdward  to  the 
Ynngt^e. 

Sj>ecimen»  of  all  the  birds  except  the  C'ro»Miptil<»n  and  Francolin  have 
be«n  received  and  identified,  and  an  regards  these  there  can  be  little 
doubt  to  what  f»j)eci«»i»  thev  b«»long.— F.  W.  Styax,  Shanghai.^ 
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All  the  country  north  of  lat.  27^  45'  and  west  of  long. 
102^,  though  nominally  part  of  China^  is  physically  and 
ethnologically  Tibetan. 

The  Blood-Pheasants  are  usually  found  in  coveys  of  from 
ten  to  twenty.  Their  call  begins  with  one  very  long-drawn 
wheezy  whistle,  followed  by  four  that  arc  sharper. 

They  run  fast  and  are  difficult  to  flush  ;  if  forced  to  riw% 
they  soon  pitch  again.  Their  plumage  must  be  very  strong, 
as  I  found  several  times  that  when  plainly  hit  while  running, 
with  No.  6  shot,  they  appeared  little  the  worse.  I  have 
never  seen  them  at  elevations  below  11,000  feet,  and  they 
seem  to  keep  just  below  the  snow-line,  which  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  year.  They  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  forest, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  them  on  the  bare  tops  of  the 
ranges  :  they  were  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
were  suitable  to  them,  especially  along  the  road  from  Yerkalo, 
lat.  29°,  long.  99°,  north-eastward  to  the  Upper  Yangtse. 

Crossoptilon  tibetanum  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  293). 

These  Eared  Pheasants,  large  white  birds  with  dark- 
coloured  tails,  were  common  in  the  same  sort  of  localities  as 
the  Blood-Pheasants.  They  are  found  in  large  coveys  and 
run  very  fast,  scarcely  ever  flying,  while  they  are  so  wary  that 
although  I  saw  a  great  many  I  could  never  get  near  enough 
for  a  shot.  Their  call  is  a  very  loud  harsh  crow,  which  can 
be  heard  for  a  mile  or  two.  They  keep  to  high  altitudes  and 
are  often  found  in  the  snow.  The  furthest  south  that  I 
have  seen  them  is  a  little  above  lat.  28°  to  the  N.E.  of 
Chung- tien. 

Tetraophasis  szechenyii  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  103). 

Found  in  similar  localities  to  those  inhabited  by  the  last- 
mentioned  species,  but  not  so  commonly;  it  lives  in  coveys. 
The  call  is  a  crow  like  that  of  the  Eared  Pheasant,  but 
much  less  loud  and  harsh.  I  have  twice  heard  whole  parties 
crowing  together,  yet  apparently  not  from  alarm,  as  in  both 
cases  they  were  a  long  way  off  and  had  not  seen  or  heard  me. 
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I  have  noticed  them  in  N.W.  Yunnan  between  Pong-tse-lei 
and  A-ten-tse^  and  also  further  north  on  the  road  from  Yer- 
ka-lo  towards  Batang. 

Perdix  sifanica  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  195). 

The  Sifan  Partridges  I  shot  near  Dzongun  (W.  Szechuen), 
lat.  29^  15',  long.  99°  15',  at  an  elevation  of  11,600  feet. 
They  were  in  a  covey  of  five,  in  a  drj'  valley  covered  with 
scrubby  bushes,  were  easily  flushed,  and  flew  well. 

Francolinus  cHiNENsis  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  136). 

I  found  the  Chinese  Francoliu  chiefly  in  the  lower-lying 
parts  of  Yunnan,  towards  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Tongking. 
It  is  specially  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  Salween.  I 
heard  a  few  calling  at  Tuiig-hai,  between  Yunnan-fu  and 
Tongking  (6200  feet),  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  common  at 
such  an  elevation. 

Bambusicola  fytcuii  (Cat.  B.  xxii.  p.  257). 

Fytche's  Bamboo- Partridge  I  have  only  seen  once  in 
Yunnan ;  this  was  in  the  Mekong  Valley  below  4000  feet. 
I  have  met  with  the  binls  several  times  in  the  Northern  Shan 
States,  usually  in  coveys  of  five  or  six  among  thick  jungle, 
where  they  are  diflicult  to  flush  without  a  dog.  They  rise 
with  a  sort  of  whistling  scream,  and  occasionally  fly  up  into 
the  trees. 

Merganser  sqiamatus  Gould  (Cat.  B.  xxvii.  p.  478)*. 

This  bird  was  observed  in  Yunnan  near  Lung-ling,  lat.  24^ 
aC/,  long.  98"^  30^,  at  4000  feet,  and  near  Ynnnan-fn  at  6000 
feet.  It  is  common  in  the  high-lying  plains  of  Yunnan,  and 
I  have  seen  it  at  14,000  feet  in  the  Tibetan  part  of  Western 
Szechuen. 

•  [One  «»f  the  examplen  obtniniHi  in  Yunnan  i»  now  in  the  E^tith 
MuHeum,  and  has  been  r4)ni]>are(i  with  the  type  and  with  thoae  collected 
by  C'apt.  WingHte  {cf.  Ibio,  IJKH),  p.  (){Y2).  It  is  m.t  st^xed,  but  is  in  the 
plumagi*  of  a  fenmle,  and  \r*  perhnpH  imuiaturef  and  in  thij«  stat<*  is 
hardly  to  U*  diMtin^f«h*'d  from  the  ('taunutn  (^tK>sand«'r ;  the  S|>eoie» 
can,  howt'ver.  be  recojrnlHud  by  the  double  crx'fi.  As  no  sp-ciujen.-*  wepp 
brought  beck  from  Sxechuen,  it  is  inip4is>ible  to  sav  to  which  form  tbev 
belonji^Kl.    F.  W.S/^ 
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XXX. — On  Indian  Birds'  Eggs  and  their  Variations. 
By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker,  F.Z.S  * 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  naturalists  have  begun  to 
assign  much  importance  to  birds'  eggs  from  any  point  of 
view.  Now,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  many  of 
them  that  the  colour,  the  texture,  and  even  the  shape  of  these 
may  have  some  connexion  with,  and  may  assist  in  deter- 
mining, the  classification  of  birds.  It  is  therefore  very 
interesting  to  note  all  individual  diflerences  in  birds'  eggs 
and,  further,  their  generic  and  family  variations.  The 
subject,  however,  opens  up  so  vast  a  field  that  it  behoves  us 
to  take  only  a  very  fragmentary  portion  on  which  to  dilate, 
otherwise  we  may  wander  from  the  infinite  individual  variety 
shown  in  the  Guillemots'  eggs  to  the  very  startling  contrasts 
shown  in  those  of  Cetti's  Warbler,  and  may  cover  the  whole 
world  and  yet  not  make  much  advance.  Here,  in  India,  if 
we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Passerine  birds,  ample  and 
interesting  work  may  be  found  to  occupy  an  indefinite  time 
If  we  take  up  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  (Oates  and 
Blanford)  and  turn  to  the  very  first  family,  the  Corvida, 
that  is  to  say  the  Crows  and  their  nearest  allies,  we  find 
that  Oates  has  divided  it  into  three  subfamilies,  containing, 
firstly,  the  Ravens,  Crows,  Magpies,  and  Nutcrackers,  which 
he  unites  in  the  subfamily  Corvinay  or  typical  Crows ; 
secondly,  the  Paritta,  or  Titmice ;  and  thirdly,  the  Paradox- 
(yrnithin<By  or  birds  which  he  designates  Crow-Tits. 

Everyone,  of  course,  knows  what  a  common  Indian  Crow's 
egg  is  like,  and  we  find  that  in  thOse  of  the  Corvina  there 
is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  all  cases.  An  objector  may 
pick  up  a  Crow's  egg  and  then  one  of  the  common  Indian 
Magpie  {Dendrocitta  rufa)  and  ask  wherein  the  resemblance 
lies.  It  is  there  all  the  same  :  first  let  him  get  a  series  of 
these  eggs  and  he  will  find  some  more  typically  Crow-like 
than  others ;  then  let  him  collect  a  series  belonging  to  the 

♦  Keprinted  from  *The  Asian  Sporting  Newspaper*  of  October  10th, 
1900.     With  corrections  and  additions  by  the  Author. 
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Ci8S€e,  or  Green  Magpies,  and  to  the  Garruli,  or  Jays,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  can  obtain  an  almost  unbroken  gradation 
of  colouring  from  the  most  typical  Crow's  e^g  to  the  most 
aberrant  one  of  Dendrocitta, 

Eggs,  therefore,  in  the  Corvina  bear  out  the  classification 
obtained  by  other  means. 

Next  come  the  Parina,  In  this  subfamily  the  eggs  are  very 
characteristic.  The  colour  ranges  from  a  pure  white,  which  is 
exceptional,  to  a  faint  pinkish  white  densely  speckled  with  red, 
sometimes  so  dark  as  to  appear  black.  In  texture  the  shell 
is  remarkably  constant,  being  smooth,  but  not  highly  glossed, 
and  often  somewhat  porous,  while  the  shape  is  typically  a 
broad,  obtuse  oval.     This  subfamily  calls  for  no  remark. 

The  third  subfamily,  or  Par adoa:omithin€e,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  the  least  known. 
It  contains  a  number  of  birds,  which  in  general  outward 
structure  are  sui  generis ;  their  most  typical  characteristic 
being  undoubtedly  the  bill,  which  is  short  and  very  deep, 
though  variable  in  these  respects.  In  plumage,  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  wings  and  tail,  they  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  Crateropodida  than  to  the  CorvidiB,  Again,  in  habits — 
and  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the 
constituent  genera — the  birds  are  distinctly  far  nearer  to 
Babblers  of  some  sort  than  to  either  Crows  or  Titmice. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  eggs  tell  us.  First,  we  are  met 
with  the  remarkable  fact  that  this  subfamily  contains  birds 
which  lay  eggs  of  absolutely  different  types.  In  Canostoma, 
Paradoxornis,  and  Scteorhynchus  the  ground-colour  is  white 
or  ncarlv  so,  in  the  latter  case  merelv  tinted  with  some  shade 
of  yellow,  grey,  or  brown.  The  markings  consist  of  indefinite 
sjK'cks,  spots,  blotches,  and  cloudings  of  grey,  sienna-brown, 
dull  purple,  and  lavender ;  in  ^ome  s})ecimcns  they  may  be 
very  «i parse?  indeed  (I  have  o\\q  o(  Paradoxornia  flat*irostrii 
which  is  almost  white),  in  others  rather  dense,  but  there 
is  a  regular  gradation  between  all  the  variations.  In  Suthora, 
the  fourth  Indian  genus  of  this  subfamily,  the  eggs  are  in 
colour  like  those  of  the  Iledge-Sparrow.  Very  few  of  them 
indeed  have  l)cen  taken,  but  all  yet  found,  whether  in  India, 
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China^  or  Malaya^  have  been  of  this  colour^  and  we  must 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  they  are  blue,  surprising  as  it  maybe. 
Now  none  of  these  eggs  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of 
either  Tits  or  Crows, — nor  are  any  of  the  nests  like  theirs  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  do  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
certain  eggs  of  the  Crater opodida.  Those  of  the  first-named 
three  genera  are,  in  character,  shape,  and  texture,  extremely 
like  some  laid  by  the  Tit-Babblers,  such  as  Mandelli^s  Tit- 
Babbler  {Schceniparus  mandeltii),  and  in  character  and  shape 
like  some  belonging  to  the  Yellow-eyed  Babblers  (Pyctorhis). 

The  lovely  blue  eggs  of  Suthora  are  like  many  Cratero- 
podine  eggs,  such  as  those  of  the  White-eyes  *. 

The  nests  of  the  members  of  all  the  genera  of  this  sub- 
family are  wonderfully  alike,  and  approach  more  nearly  those 
of  the  Babblers  than  those  of  the  Crows. 

We  therefore  learn  that  Scaorhgnchus  is  nearer  Paradox* 
ornis  than  is  Suthora,  and  that  the  position  of  these  two 
genera  in  'The  Fauna  of  British  India ^  should  be  reversed. 
Furthermore,  the  eggs  and  nests  in  the  subfamily  show 
affinities  not  to  the  Corvida,  but  to  the  Crater opodida,  and 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  habits  and  manners, 
and  in  the  absence  of  internal  anatomical  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  prove,  I  think,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  family  that 
it  must  be  allied. 

The  next  family  is  the  CrateropodidtBy  a  huge  series, 
containing  in  Oates^s  book  no  less  than  253  species,  while 
more  have  since  been  obtained,  bringing  the  number  up  to 
the  vast  total  of  258. 

This  great  mass  has  been  divided  into  five  subfamilies, 
which  we  will  take  one  by  one.  The  first  is  the  Crateropod* 
in€e,  which  contains  the  birds  known  as  Laughing  Thrushes, 
Babblers  (of  the  "  Seven-sisters ''  kind),  and  Scimitar 
Babblers.  Now  the  characteristic  point  about  the  oology 
of  this  subfamily  is  that  the  eggs  are  whole-coloured,  i.  e,, 
they  are  all  white  or  all  blue ;  but  amongst  the  diflerent 
genera  there  is  one  in  which  the  eggs  of  certain  members 
are  sometimes  wholly  blue  and  sometimes   spotted,  and  of 

*  Mr.  Oates  places  Zosterops  in  hid  CraUropodido!. 
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others  always  spotted.  I  refer  to  the  Laughiug  Thrushes 
of  the  genus  Trochalopterum,  a  handsome  group  of  birds 
usually  furnished  with  fine  colour  on  the  wing,  in  many 
cases  not  unlike  the  speculum  of  a  duck,  but  of  course  never 
metallic. 

Now  the  strongest  affinities  shown  by  this  genus  are  un- 
doubtedly to  Garrulax  and  lanthocincla,  typical  Laughing 
Tlirushes,   all    laying    whole-coloured    eggs  ;    but,   on    the 
other   hand,    I    think,    the   individual    birds    show    certain 
characteristics    found    in    members    of   other   subfamilies, 
notably  in  Actinodura,  and  less  so  in  Lioptila  and  Sibia — 
all  of  which  genera  belong  to  the  subfamily  Brachypiery(/ina, 
and  lay  spotted  eggs,  yet  make  nests  very  similar  to  those  of 
Trochalopterum,       We    may    therefore    consider    that  this 
gcnu!i  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  first  subfamily 
and  the  others. 

If  we  admit  this,  it  would  necessitate  the  alteration  of  the 
order  in  which  the  genera  are  placed  by  Oates,  and  they 
might  be  arranged  thus: — (1)  Xiphorhamphus,  (2)  Powato^ 
rhinuSf  ^\\A  (3)  lanthocincia,  laying  white  eggs;  (4)  Dryo- 
nastes  and  (j)  Garrulax,  laying  either  white  or  blue  eggs ; 
[6)  Argya,  (7)  ('rateropus,  (8)  Grammatoptila,h\id  (9)  Stacto- 
cichhy  all  laying  whole-coloured  blue  eggs;  and  finally 
Trochalopterum,  the  birds  of  which  genus  lay  either  whole- 
coloured  blue  eggs  or  else  have  them  more  or  less  spotted 
and  speckled. 

As  regards  the  two  genera  which  lay  cither  white  or  blue 
eggs,  I  can  suggest  no  natural  division  following  the  color- 
ation ;  but  future  workers  on  this  subject  should  note  that 
the  white-headed  Laughing  Thrushes  not  only  lay  eggs  which 
are  white,  but  which  are  also  totally  ditlcrent  in  texture  and 
sha[>e  from  those  of  any  other  Laughing  Thrushes  with  the 
one  exception  of  Dryonastes  galbanus. 

The  gloss  on  the  eggs  in  these  two  genera  varies  in  extent 
from  intense  brilliance  in  the  Kufous-necked  Laughing 
Thrush  to  comparative  dullness  in  the  Nccklaccd  Laughing 
Thrushes.  The  smoothm^ss  again  varies  to  the  same  extent, 
and  the  (Xironsuess  of  the  shell  and  closeness  of  texture  in 
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much  the  same  degree.  The  shells  in  the  white-headed  birds^ 
however,  are  far  denser,  harder,  and  more  polished,  though 
not  so  glossy  as  in  some  other  cases;  and  the  surface,  if 
examined  very  carefully,  wil.  be  found  to  be  much  pitted,  a 
characteristic  which  I  have  noted  in  no  other  egg  in  this 
subfamily  except  in  that  of  Dnjonastes  galbanus. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  that  both  the  above-mentioned 
genera  lay  two  varieties  of  eggs,  as  they  arc  naturally 
linked  together  by  Austen^s  Laughing  Thrush,  which  itself 
lays  eggs  either  pure  white,  or  of  the  distinct  yet  pale  blue 
of  the  egg  of  the  Rufous-necked  Laughing  Thrush. 

We  are  hence  led  naturally,  according  to  the  egg  system,  into 
the  TimeliincBj  the  members  of  which  normally  lay  spotted 
eggs.    Examining  this  group,  we  find  that  there  is  one  genus 
which  does  not  usually  do  so,  viz.  Stachyris,  which  consists 
(so  far  as  India  is  concerned)  of  three  little  birds,  two  of 
which,   the   Golden  Babbler  and   the   Allied  Babbler,   are 
practically   identical,   and   the   last   is   the    Black-throated 
Babbler.     Now,   this   genus  Stachyris  formerly   contained 
other  species,  which  lay  spotted  eggs,  but  Gates — partly  for 
that  reason — formed  them  into  a  new  genus  Stachyridopsis, 
I  now  find,  however,  that  all  the  members  of  the  first-named 
genus  sometimes   lay   spotted  eggs   also.      I  have  several 
clutches  of  those  of  the  Golden  Babbler  in  my  collection 
which  are  distinctly  spotted,  in  one  case  almost  profusely  ; 
and  I  have  also  an  egg  of  the  Black-throated  Babbler  which 
has  faintly  discernible  marks  on  it  (this  and  one  other  are 
the  only  spotted  specimens  I  have  seen  among  some  three 
or  four  hundred  clutches  assigned  to  the  latter  bird). 

In  this  genus  Stachyris,  which  sometimes  lays  spotted, 
though  generally  pure  white  eggs,  we  have  the  connecting 
link  with  the  last  subfamily. 

The  third  subfamily,  Brachypterygime,  is  of  a  rather  mixed 
nature,  and  contains  certain  birds  the  position  of  which  will 
have  to  be  altered. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  eggs  in  this  group  are  marked  in  some 
way,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hodgsonius,  Larvivora,  and 
the  White-eyes  [Zoster ops).    The  Short- wings  (Brachypteryx 
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aud  Drymochares)  lay  eggs  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  rest^  and  they  may  be  roughly  described  as  being  pale  olive- 
brown — that  is  to  say^  the  ground-colour  is  a  pale  stone  or 
greenish-grey,  almost  obliterated  by  a  very  fine  freckling 
of  some  shade  of  olive-brown.  These  birds^  it  has  been 
ascertained;  first  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Cardew  as  regards  Braehy* 
pteryxy  and  then  by  myself  as  regards  Drymochares,  are 
Thrushes^  the  young  having  tlie  plumage  of  that  family; 
they  have  therefore  to  be  eliminated^  not  only  from  the 
subfamily,  but  from  the  family  CrateropodidUe  altogether. 

As  regards  Larvivora  and  Hodffsonii^  I  dare  not  venture 
to  give  an  opinion  beyond  saying  that  I  believe  it  will 
eventually  be  found  that  they  cannot  be  placed  here. 

Another  genus,  Myiophoneusy  may  also  have  to  be  placed 
with  the  Thriishcs.  It  makes  nests  and  lays  eggs  much 
like  theirs,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  young  are  very 
Thrush-like. 

The  fourth  subfamily  {Liotrichirue)  contains  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  birds,  the  majority  of  which  are 
probably,  if  not  certainly,  of  this  family,  but  are  rather 
difficult  to  place  with  exactitude.  All  lay  spotted  eggs 
except  the  Fire-cap  {Cephaiopyrus),  but  beyond  this  the  eggs 
have  little  in  common.  That  beautiful  genus  of  rare  birds 
the  Shrike-Babblers  (Pieruthius)  shows  affinities  in  some 
respects  to  the  Crow-Tits  and  also  to  birds  of  many  other 
families.  The  nests  are  fragile-looking  cradles,  pendent 
as  a  rule;  the  eggs  are  white  and  sparsely  spotted. 

The  loras  are  little  green  Huffy  creatures  which  rejoice 
in  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  birds  that  lay  eggs 
marked  with  pure  grey,  unmixed  with  red. 

Chloropsis  contains  the  "  Green  Bulbuls,'^  as  they  were 
called  in  Jerdon's  day,  and  their  affinities  are  all,  I 
believe,  with  the  true  Bulbuls ;  but  certain  differences  mav 
entitle  them  to  be  kept  apart,  and  in  this  case  they  should, 
with  one  or  two  other  genera,  form  another  subfamily.  Their 
tggs,  of  a  very  pale  pinkish  white,  are  more  or  less  speckled 
with  darker  pink  and  claret-colour,  or  with  a  few  spots  verging 
upon  black ;  they  are  distinctly  Crateropodine  in  character. 
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Melanochlora  coutains  but  one  species^  formerly  known  on 
the  *'  Sultan-Tit/^  The  nidification  of  this  bird  shows  that 
its  former  taxonomic  position  was  probably  correct ;  the  nest 
is  similar  to  that  of  those  Tits  which  build  in  holes  and 
hollows^  and  the  eggs  are  true  Tits'  eggs,  and  can  be  very 
closely  matched  by  many  specimens  of  those  of  the  genus 
Machlolophus,  This  bird  should  also,  I  consider,  be  witli- 
drawn  from  the  Liotrichime  and  placed  in  the  subfamily 
Parina,  along  with  the  true  Titmice. 

Psaroglossa  spiloptera  has  commonly  been  considered  a 
Starling,  and  this  it  undoubtedly  is  in  habits  as  well  as  in 
nidification.  The  nest  is  that  of  a  Myna  or  Starling,  and 
is  placed  in  holes  and  hollows  in  trees.  The  egg  is  blue 
and  is  spotted ;  in  general  characters  it  shows  strong 
affinities  to  those  of  the  Mynas  and  the  Eulahetidce  or  liill- 
Mynas.  This  species,  also,  should  be  removed  from  the 
Liotrichine  *'  rubbish  hole,^'  and  exalted  to  its  former  and 
proper  position  amougst  the  Sturnina. 

HypocoUus  ampelinus  is  a  bird  of  which  I  know  little, 
but  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gumming  seem  to  show  that  it 
comes  very  near  the  Bulbuls,  and  hence  probably  its  right 
place  is  next  to  them. 

The  subfamily  Brachypodince,  or  Bulbuls,  is  one  that  calls 
for  no  remark,  as  almost  every  egg  laid  by  any  of  the 
members  bears  its  stamp  upon  it.  All  have  the  ground- 
colour of  some  shade  of  piuk,  though  it  is  sometimes 
practically  white,  and  all  are  marked  with  shades  of  red  and 
brown,  the  predominant  colour  being  red  of  some  kind. 

The  family  Sittidte,  or  Nuthatches,  is  a  small  group  con- 
taining, in  India,  only  the  single  genus  Sitta,  while  the  habits 
of  all  the  species  are  alike,  and  the  nidificatiou  and  eggs 
practically  the  same — that  is  to  say,  all  lay  white  eggs,  more 
or  less  spotted  with  red,  in  holes  of  trees  or  rocks.  The 
main  difference  of  habit  is  that  some  reduce  the  dimensions 
of  the  entrances  to  their  nest-holes  by  means  of  a  mud 
plaster,  and  others  leave  them  as  found,  or  enlarge  them  to 
suit  their  own  convenience. 

The  next  family,  the  Drongos  or  Drongo- Shrikes  {Dicru» 
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rida),  is  placed  by  Oates  iu  an  isolated  position  between  the 
Sittidce  and  Cerihiidce,  with  neither  of  which  it  has    anv 
natural   connexion.      It   is  probable   that  the  most  casual 
observer,  on  watching  the  '^  King-Crow/'  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  would  consider  it  a  "  Flycatcher/'  and  did  he  hold 
it  in  his  hand  he  would  probably  call  it  a  Shrike.     Many 
naturalists  would  agree  with  the  latter  view,  and  in  fact  the 
Drougos  are  generally  placed  with  the  Shrikes  or  close  to  them. 
Here  again  the  natural  position  of  the  bird  is  borne  out  by  the 
nidification  and  eggs.     Certainly  the  nest  of  the  ordinary 
King-Crow  may  not  be  much  like  that  of  the  Black-headed 
or  other  common  Shrike,  but  let  us  look  a  little  further  afield 
and  see  wlicthcr  wc  cannot  find  similar  structures  built  by 
other  acknowledged  forms  of  that  group.     How  about  the 
Cuckoo-Shrikes  ?     Here  at  once  we  find  nests  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  King-Crows.     How  about  the  fabrics  of  those 
lovely  little  Shrikes,  the  Minivets  ?     Discard  from  these  a 
little  of  the  outermost  lichen  and  we  have  neat  and  tiny 
facsimiles  of  the  nests  of  Dictmrus,  Chaptia,  and  other  forms 
of  the  Dlcrurlda. 

This  suflices  for  the  nests,  and  we  may  turn  to  the  eggs. 
The  Drongos  lay  eggs  which  are  normally  pink,  either  pale 
or  warm  in  tint,  and  arc  spotted,  speckled,  and  blotched  to  a 
variable  extent  with  shades  of  red  and  brown.  Many  of 
tliem  can  be  matched  in  all  but  size  with  those  of  Lanius 
nii/riceps,  the  Blnck-headed  Shrike,  and  others  of  the  family. 
The  little  Bronzed  Drongo  lays  eggs  which  are  sometimes 
(|uite  undistinguishable  from  those  of  Shrikes,  and  at  other 
times  are  practically  the  same  as  the  eggs  of  the  Paradise  Fly- 
catcher and  its  nearest  allies.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be 
possible  to  place  on  a  table  three  clutches  of  eggs  of  the 
Paradise  Fly-catcher  (Terpsiphune  paradisea),  the  Bronzed 
Drou^o^C/ioptin  tenea),  and  the  Hay-backed  Shrike  {Lanius 
vittaiujt)  respectively,  which  no  one  but  an  exj)ert  could  tell 
apart,  for,  not  only  in  coloration  arc  they  similar,  but  in 
sha|K'  and  texture  as  well. 

The  family  Certhiida,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  forma 
the  upper  half  of  the  Drongo  "  sandwich,^'  contains  the 
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Creepers  and  Wrens^  and  possibly  has  not  many  natural 
aflBnities  to  which  any  weight  can  be  attached.  The  mem- 
bers lay  white  eggs^  either  plain  or  spotted  with  red,  and 
one  genus  of  the  Wrens  [Anorthura)  varies  in  this  respect. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  remarkable  forms  in  this 
family  which  deserve  notice,  viz.,  Salpornis^  Tichodroma, 
and  Sphenocichla.  Salpornis  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 
Creeper.  To  quote  Oatcs :  *'  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  about  Salpornis  is  that  it  builds  a  cup-shaped  nest 
on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  thus  deviating  entirely  from  the  habits 
of  all  other  Creepers.*^  The  eggs,  too,  are  said  to  be  greenish- 
white,  with  a  zone  of  blackish  specks  about  the  larger  end, 
while  some  of  the  marks  are  sparsely  found  elsewhere. 

Sphenocichla  was  until  recently  practically  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  I  found  its  nest  in  1899,  and  the  eggs  are 
typical  Creepers'  eggs,  except  that  they  are  pure  white  and 
huge  for  the  size  of  the  birds. 

The  Regulida*  form  a  tiny  family  utilized  by  Gates  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gold-crests,  of  which  there  arc  but  four 
species,  the  common  English  form  extending  to  India. 
Its  nest  and  eggs  arc  typically  those  of  a  Wren,  and  its 
position,  as  placed  by  Gates  between  the  Wrens  and  Warblers, 
seems  most  appropriate. 

When  we  come  to  the  Warblers  we  are  at  once  introduced 
to  a  great  number  of  birds,  on  the  whole  far  more  inti- 
mately connected  structurally  than  are  the  Crateropodidte,  yet 
showing  infinite  diversity  in  their  nidification  and  oology, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  various  genera  lay  eggs  which  may  be 
assigned  to  their  owners  without  much  chance  of  failure. 

To  take  these  in  order,  we  get  such  eggs  as  those  laid  by 
Orthotomus,  Cisiicola,  Frankiinia,  Scolocerca,  Phytlergates, 
and  Sutja,  which  are  spotted  (as  a  rule),  and  all  shew  a  certain 
family  resemblance,  yet  may  be  fairly  picked  out  by  their 
generic  distinctions.  Tiien  we  have  the  remarkable  eggs 
of  the  Horornis  group,  including  those  of  Horeites  and  Neornis, 
which  may  be  roughly  described  as  purplish  or  chocolate. 

The  Phylloscopus  group,  or  ^'  Willow- Warblers  "  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  may  be  said  to  include  the  beautiful 
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little  "  Fly-catcher  Warblers/'  all  laying  pure  white  or  red- 
spotted  eggs. 

But  besides  these  generic  groups  there  are  certain  genera 
the  members  of  which  lay  the  most  singularly  contrasted 
eggs.  Most  prominent  of  all  these  is  undoubtedly  Prinia, 
which  contains  seven  species^  principally  famous  for  having 
shorter  tails  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  Now  of 
these  seven  forms  two  lay  eggs  which  are  coloured  brilliant 
brick-red,  while  the  other  five  lay  blue  or  blue-green  eggs^ 
speckled,  spotted,  or  blotched  with  dark  colours. 

The  nests,  however,  are  often  facsimiles  of  one  another, 
and  the  only  characteristic  at  all  noticeable  in  the  birds  them- 
selves  is  that,  whereas  the  two  "  red-egg- layers  "  are  rather 
brightly-coloured,  handsome  birds,  the  others  are  very  plain 
and  inconspicuous. 

This  family  also  contains  certain  birds  which  lay  eggs  of  a 
givat  variety  of  colours,  notably  Orihotomus  and  Franklinia, 
but  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  latter.  In  my 
own  collection  I  have  no  less  than  thirteen  varieties  laid 
by  Franklinia,  including  pure  white  and  pure  blue  eggs, 
with  all  sorts  of  tints  and  s{X)ttings.  But  in  no  case  are 
the  markin«;s  bold,  and  I  think  that  I  could  always  tell  an 
egg  of  this  genus. 

To  go  into  greater  detail  about  this  family  would  take  up 
too  much  space,  so  we  will  proceed  to  the  Shrikes  {Laniida), 
which  comprise  two  subfamilies,  viz.,  the  true  Shrikes 
(Laniina)  and  the  Swallow-Shrikes  (ArtamintB).  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  Drongos  should  probably  form  a 
third  subfamily  {Dicrurinee)  of  this  group,  so  we  will  pass 
on  without  further  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  genus  Lanius  is  almast  world-wide,  and  everywhere 
the  egg  of  the  Shrike  bears  its  stamp  as  such.  From 
this  genus  \ie  pass,  by  a  beautiful  gradation  in  colouring, 
through  the  Wood- Shrikes,  Cuckoo-Shrikes,  and  Miniveta 
to  the  extreme  outsider  ot  the  group,  known  as  the  Great 
(Jrey  Cuckoo-Shrike  or  large  Cuckoo-Shrike  (Graucalus 
macii).  This  fine  species  makes  a  nest  very  much  of  the 
character  of  that  of  the  Minivets,  without  the  neatness  and 
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the  lichen -adornments  so  much  utilized  by  the  latter  birds. 
It  lays  pale  greenish-grey  or  green  eggs^  very  profusely  covered 
with  brown  and  purple  markings  of  a  longitudinal  character, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  egg  being  dark  green. 

The  Swallow-Shrikes  also  lay  eggs  of  a  distinctly  Shrike- 
like type,  though  they  vary  inter  se  very  greatly. 

The  Orioles  {Oriolida),  which  succeed  the  Shrikes,  but 
with  which  they  have  little,  if  any,  connexion,  compose  a 
very  well-defined  family.  They  all  make  similar  nests,  and 
lay  eggs  any  one  of  which  would  practically  serve  for  that 
of  another  species,  though  distinguishable  in  some  cases  by 
an  expert. 

After  the  Orioles,  according  to  Oates,  come  the  Eulabetidce 
and  StvmidiBfthc  first  containing  thcGrackles  or  Hill-Mynas, 
and  the  second  the  true  Mynas  and  Starlings. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  families  from  an 
oologist's  ])oiiit  of  view  is  that  one  lays  plain  blue  e^gs  and 
the  other  spotted.  Even  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
for  the  Indian  Grackle  sometimes  lays  eggs  which  are  prac- 
tically unspotted.  Very  likely  these  two  groups  should  only 
be  considered  as  subfamilies  of  the  Stumida,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  Psaroglossa  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
Eulabetinte, 

The  Fly-catchers  [Musicapida)  are  contained  in  17  genera, 
and  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  their  eggs,  but  a  grada- 
tion, both  of  colour  and  tint,  can  be  obtained  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other. 

Thus  green  olive-tinted  exam))les  in  Cyomis  may  be 
graded  into  those  of  Siphia,  and  thence  into  those  of 
Stoparola,  Niltava,  and  finally  into  the  pink-spotted  eggs  of 
the  Paradise  Fly-catchers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specimens 
in  Cyomis  maybe  graded  into  those  oi  Alseonax,  Cu/icicapa, 
and  Rhipidura,  but  the  majority  of  the  genera  have  the  eggs 
fairlv  characteristic. 

The  TurdidiBj  or  Thrushes,  constitute  another  very  large 
family  divided  into  various  subfamilies,  which  may  be 
designated  Chats  [Saxicolinal) ,  Redstarts  {Ruticillince),  True 
Thrushes    [Turdina)^  Dippers  or  Water-Ouzels  {Cinclinm)^ 
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and  Hedge- Sparrows  (Accentorina).  Now  the  only  sub- 
division which  calls  for  remark  is  the  last  but  one,  viz.,  the 
Dippers.  Everyone  knows  what  a  common  Thrush's  or 
Blackbird's  egg  is  like^  and  to  these  two  types  all  those  of  the 
normal  Tvrdidte  bear  some  relation,  the  most  aberrant  l)eing 
those  of  certain  Bush-Chats  and  Fork-tails.  The  Dippers, 
however,  lay  pure  white  eggs,  rather  long  in  shape,  and  of  a 
beautiful,  smooth  texture.  This  subfamily  should  probably 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family.  If  we  take  the  other 
subfamilies  in  detail  we  shall  find  that  the  only  one  calling 
for  comment  is  the  RuticilUnee.  Here  we  have  a  marvellous 
variety  of  colouring  in  the  mottled  eggs  of  the  Fork-tails,  the 
salmon-coloured  of  Notodtla,  the  blue  of  Tarsigtr  and  others, 
the  olive-brown  of  the  Nightingale,  and  the  green  of  the 
Daval  and  Shama. 

Even  here,  however,  the  extremes  have  some  connecting 
links  with  one  another,  and  in  no  case  do  we  find  a  white, 
or  nearly  white,  egg. 

The  family  Ploceida  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  All  Indian 
species  of  both  the  subfamilies — Weaver-birds  (PfocetMa) 
and  Munias  (Viduina) — lay  white  eggs,  except  the  genus 
Ploceefia,  which  has  them  sometimes  pure  white,  but  more 
often  greyish  or  purplish  grey  in  ground-colour,  more  or 
less  marked  with  dark  shades  of  brown. 

The  family  FringiUidtB,  again,  may  be  passed  over  without 
comment,  the  three  subfamilies  which  it  contains,  viz.,  the 
Grosbeaks  (Coccoihrausiinie) ,  the  Finches  (Fringifiimf) ,  and 
the  Buntings  (Emherizina*),  all  laying  eggs  very  typical  of 
their  kind.  Nevertheless,  in  the  second  subfamily  they 
range  from  the  sparsely-marked  Goldfinch's  egg  to  the 
densely-marked  Sparrow's. 

The  Swallows  (Hirundinida)  call  for  no  notice;  they  lay 
either  white  or  more  or  less  s|)otted  eggs,  while  certain 
forms,  such  as  the  Cliff-Swallows,  lay  eggs  which  are  some- 
times of  one  description  and  sometimes  of  the  other. 

The  Wagtails  (MotacilUdte)  and  the  Larks  [Alaudidit) 
shew  their  very  close  connexion  with  one  another  in  their 
nidification  quite  as  much  as  in  other  respects,  and  throughout 
the  two  families  the  resemblance  of  the  eggs  is  very  strong. 
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After  these  Mr.  Oates  places  the  Sun-birds  or  Nedariniida, 
which  he  divides  into  two  subfamilies,  the  true  Sun-birds 
{Nectariina)  and  the  Spider-hunters  {Arachnotherince), 

In  the  first  group  we  have  birds  laying  white  eggs  more  or 
less  spotted  and  marked  with  grey  and  brown  or  reddish- 
brown.  In  j^thopyga  the  markings  are  usually  sparse,  but 
in  some  cases  they  are  fairly  dense.  In  Aracknecthra  they 
become  far  more  so ;  indeed  some  eggs  in  this  genus  look 
very  much  as  if  they  were  of  an  uniform  grey-brown.  Now, 
it  is  curious  that  these  very  nearly  approach  some  eggs  of 
Arachnothera  magna,  the  Great  Spider-hunter,  a  bird  of  the 
next  subfamily;  yet  the  members  of  that  subfamily  lay  two 
distinct  types  of  eggs,  which  have  apparently  no  connexion 
one  with  another.  The  first  type  ranges  in  colour  from 
a  deep  and  absolutely  uniform  chocolate-brown  to  a  less 
uniform  freckly  dark  grey.  This  type  therefore  connects  with 
the  other  subfamily  through  Arachnecthra,  On  the  contrary, 
the  little  Spider-hunter  (Arachnothera  longirostris)  lays  white 
or  pinkish  eggs,  faintly  marked  with  darker  reddish.  This 
type  connects  with  the  previous  subfamily  through  the  most 
pink-tinted  eggs  of  the  genus  jEthopyga,  Thus  we  have  the 
members  of  one  subfamily  with  two  totally  different  types 
of  e^^^  forming  the  two  extremes  of  a  graded  scries  laid  by 
those  of  the  previous  subfamily.  This  fact,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  is  quite  unique  in  Indian  oology. 

The  Pitiida,  or  Pittas,  lay  typical  eggs  which  cannot 
well  be  confounded  with  those  of  any  other  birds  ;  there 
is  little  variation  among  them,  and  no  remarks  are 
necessary. 


XXXI.— 7%e  Cage-Birds  of  Calcutta.     By  F.  Finn,  Deputy 
Superintendent,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 

The  taste  for  keeping  pet  birds  is  a  very  old  one  in  India, 
exotic  forms,  such  as  Cockatoos,  having  been  imported 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Jchangir,  to  judge  from  the 
representation  of  a  yellow-crested  species  in  a  picture 
dating  from  the  reign  of  that   monarch  which   I  had  an 
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opportunity  of  inspecting  some  time  ago.  And  even  to-day 
in  Calcutta  many  birds  arc  commonly  to  be  seen  in  captivity 
hailing  both  from  various  parts  of  India  itself  and  from 
other  countries,  although  "  the  fancy  '*  is  no  longer  what  it 
was,  and  both  the  demand  and  supply  have  dwindled  away 
sadly.  Nevertheless,  enough  birds  are  to  be  seen  to  arouse 
keen  interest  in  English  amateurs;  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  '*  soft- billed "  or  insectivorous 
and  frugivorous  forms,  which  arc  very  extensively  kept 
in  India. 

Calcutta  rejoices  in  a  very  well-known  bird-market  in 
Tirctta  Bazaar;  and  as  this  is  within  an  easy  walk  of  the 
Museum^  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  it  frequent 
visits.  One  or  two  dealers  in  the  Provision  Bazaar  also 
keep  cage-birds ;  but  Tiretta  is  the  leading  emporium  for  pets, 
always  excepting  Mr.  W.  Kutiedge's  establishment  in  South 
Road,  Eutally.  There  business  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly 
half  a  century  I  Mr.  Ilutlcdgc  dealing  in  living  animals  of 
all  kinds ;  and  many  very  choice  birds  pass  through  his 
hands,  though  he  naturally  does  not  trouble  himself  greatly 
about  the  commoner  species.  To  him  I  have  long  been 
indebted  for  much  information  concerning  birds  and  the 
methods  pursued  in  keeping  them. 

Few  birds  seem  to  be  kept  or  bred  in  aviaries  here ;  small 
cages  with  a  single  inmate,  or  larger  receptacles  containing 
several,  are  chiefly  in  vogue;  and  as  the  objectionable  custom 
of  covering  up  birds  kept  for  song  is  almost  universally 
followed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  species  of  the 
occupants  in  many  cases,  though  the  note  often  affords  a 
cine  to  the  captive's  identity.  Cages  for  small  singing-birds 
are  usually  oblong  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  provided  with 
two  perches,  or  are  square  with  a  pyramidal  top,  containing 
only  one  perch ;  they  are  fitted  with  large  comfortable 
handles,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  take  cage-birds  out  continually 
in  order  to  give  them  fresh  air. 

Larger  birds  are  kept  in  big  wicker  cages  with  a  domed  or 
hemispherical  top,  and  Parrots  in  similar  round  domiciles 
of  iron,  or  chained  to  iron  swings.     All  native  cages  have  a 
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T)arre<l  floor,  inBtcad  of  the  drawer  arrangemeat  so  familiar 
to  home  amateurs,  but  a  mat  is  often  provided  to  cover  the 
bottom.  Food  and  water- vessels  are  always  placed  iaeide, 
in  my  opinion  very  wisely.  Sand  is  not  given,  except  to 
Larks  and  Partridges, 

"  Soft-billed  "  birds  arc  fed  on  the  flour  of  gram,  a  kind 
of  pulse,  made  up  into  a  paste  with  ghee  (clarified  butter). 
This  "  aatoo "  seems  to  suit  them  very  well ;  it  is  supple- 
mented, in  the  ease  of  purely  insectivorous  species,  by  a 
daily  ratiou  of  live  maggots  and  grasshoppers.  The  breeding 
of  the  former  and  the  collection  of  the  latter  form  the  trade 
of  a  number  of  professional  bird-feeders,  who,  on  the  receipt 
of  a  small  monthly  sum,  will  call  daily  at  the  houses  of  their 
patrons  and  supply  insectivorous  birds  with  everything 
needful.  With  the  exception  of  Parrots,  few  seed-eating 
birds  are  kept  simply  as  pets,  aud  their  treatment  calls  for  no 
special  remark. 

Many  birds  are  im|}orted  from  China,  and  come  over  in 
excellent  condition,  being  housed  in  strong  but  light  oblong 
or  square  cages  of  split  bamboo,  well  put  together  and  fitted 
with  trays,  The  insectivorous  birds  are  fed  on  shelled 
millet  and  small  insects,  mixed  together  and  given  quite 
dry  and  plain ;  they  thrive  excellently  on  ttiis  diet,  which  is 
far  better  than  the  mess  of  "  satoo  "  and  repulsive  maggots 
given  here- 
from the  farther  East  come  chiefly  Lories  and  Cockatoos, 
fastened  to  perches  by  a  wide  ring  of  cocoa-nut  shell,  through 
a  hole  iu  the  circumference  of  wliich  the  foot  of  the  bird  is 
slipped — 1  ihiuk  by  pressing  the  third  toe  back  against  the 
shank.  Although  so  closely  attached  to  the  perch — which 
is  merely  passed  through  the  ring  that  plays  upon  it — 
these  birds  appear  to  tare  well  aud  to  keep  iu  good  condition. 
The  Lories  are  fed  upon  rice-and-milk  sop,  which  food  ia 
not  given  to  any  other  birds,  so  far  us  I  am  aware. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  species 
brought  down  from  the  hills  often  stand  the  Calcutta  climate 
nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  those  which  naturally  inhabit  warm 
oountrie-B.     The  same  remark  applies  tj  the  fen    l-^iiropcaa 
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IcindR  imported;   some,  indeed,  of  these  temperate-climate 
species  seem  to  feel  the  heat  fe88  t)ian  denizens  of  the  tropics. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  captives 
are  well  treated  here.  The  custom  a^)ove  alluded  to,  of 
wrapping  up  the  cages  in  cloths,  is  certainly  regrettable,  but 
the  general  condition  of  the  birds  shows  that  they  are  well 
looked  after.  Nor  are  they  confined  in  such  a  miserably 
small  space  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Europe,  notably 
with  Linnets  in  England. 

The  importation  of  foreign  birds  is  not  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  any  great  influence  on  the  Indian  fauna. 
Of  course  many  escape,  but  these,  if  they  evade  the 
numerous  Crows,  ever  watchful  for  a  stranger  or  a  weakling, 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  establish  themselves,  even  if 
the  climate  prove  suitable  for  their  propagation.  I  have 
some  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Java  Sparrow 
(Munia  oryzivora)  is  becoming  established  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  places.  But  this  need  be  no  matter  for  regret, 
as  the  species  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty,  and,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  destructive  in  some  places,  it  has  never  become 
a  pest  in  India,  where  it  has  existed  in  a  wild  state 
ever  since  Jerdon's  time.  I  therefore  feel  no  shame  in 
confessing  to  having  liberated  at  different  times  some  scores 
of  indinduals,  in  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  footing  as  a  wild 
species  in  this  part  of  the  country;  especially  since,  being  so 
numerously  imported,  so  often  escaping,  and  being  so  well 
able  to  look  after  itself,  it  was  likely  to  take  up  such  a  position 
without  deliberate  assistance  on  the  part  of  anyone. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  various  species  of  cage- 
birds  to  l)e  met  with  here  under  their  families  as  given  in  the 
Bird-volumes  of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India,'  the  scientific 
nomenclature  of  which  I  shall  employ,  interpolating  the 
exotic  forms  under  the  names  employed  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds. 

Familv  C  o  a  v  i  d  iS. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  memlx^rs  of  the  Crow- 
tribe   in    England,  I  was  rather   surprised  to  find  that  in 
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Calcutta  they  did  not  commouly  figure  as  pet  bird8.  The 
Magpie  {Pica  rustica)  may,  however,  occasionally  be  met 
with,  usually  as  a  Chinese  importation,  and  the  common 
Indian  Tree-Pie  {Dendrocitta  rufa)  is  often  to  be  observed  in 
the  Bazaar.  A  few  Himalayan  forms  are  also  pretty  regu- 
larly brought  down — the  two  species  of  Urocissa  (most  often 
(7.  occipitalis),  the  beautiful  Cissa  sinensis,  Garruius  lanceo^ 
latus,  and  sometimes  G,  bispecularis ;  while  Mr.  Rutledge 
occasionally  gets  a  few  Red-billed  Choughs  (Freffilus  gra- 
cuius),  which  actually  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  heat. 
I  noticed  that  these  birds  looked  distinctly  largef  than  the 
European  specimens  I  used  to  see  at  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  had  deeper  red  bills  and  feet. 

Of  exotic  Corvidae  I  have  seen  at  Mr.  Rutledge^s  establish- 
ment Corvus  australis  and  the  Chinese  Corvus  torquatus, 
while  quite  lately  he  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Brazilian 
Cyanocorax  cyanopogon. 

Among  the  Tits  the  only  species  I  have  met  with  in 
confinement  is  Machlolophus  xanthogenys,  a  few  individuals 
which  had  been  brought  to  Calcutta  having  done  very  well. 

Familv  PARADISEIDiE. 

Birds  of  Paradise  are  of  course  always  scarce  and  very 
expensive,  but  a  few  males  of  the  two  ordinary  yellow-plumed 
species  [Paradisea  apoda  and  P.  minor)  have  appeared  for 
sale  during  the  six  years  I  have  spent  in  Calcutta.  They 
thrive  well  in  confinement,  and  are  much  thought  of  by  the 
natives,  who  identify  them  with  the  legendary  Huma,  which 
never  alights,  and  confers  royalty  on  whomsoever  it  chances 
to  overshadow  in  its  flight !  Mr.  Rutledge  tells  me  that  the 
Ameer  sent  a  man  from  Cabul  on  purpose  to  inspect  the 
first  specimen  he  obtained,  and  i6  report  on  its  identity  with 
the  bird  of  tradition. 

Family  CRATEROPODiDiE. 

The  Babblers  and  Bulbuls  are  particularly  suitable  for 
cage- birds,  as  they  bear  captivity  remarkably  well,  and  have 
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many  recommendations  as  pets^  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
former. 

Most  esteemed^  perhaps^  is  the  Chinese  Jay-Thrush 
(Dryonastes  sinensis),  which  is  only  kuown  here  as  an 
mported  bird  and  under  its  Chinese  name  of  Pelco.  It  is  a 
very  fine  songster  and  an  excellent  mimic.  A  few  arrive  from 
time  to  time  and  find  a  ready  sale.  I  know  of  a  very  good 
specimen  which  is  at  least  14  years  old  and  certainly  shows 
no  signs  of  age.  Another  Chinese  bird  of  this  type,  and 
similarly  imported  in  small  numbers,  is  the  Hoamei 
(  Trochoid] tterurn  canorum),  also  much  prized  as  a  songster. 

Some  common  Indian  J  ay -Thrushes,  Garruiax  Uucolophus, 
G.  albigularis,  G,  jtectoralis,  G,  monUiger,  Grammatoptiia 
striata,  lanthocincla  rufigularis,  and  one  or  two  others,  arc 
pretty  regularly  brought  down  in  the  winter,  especially  the 
first-named,  which  is  in  some  demand  for  export. 

Other  Babblers  which  also  arrive  in  consignments  from 
the  hills  are  Pomatorhinus  schisticepsy  P.  erythrogenys,  and 
Lioptila  capistrata,  and,  among  the  smaller  species,  Mena 
argentauris,  Siva  cyanuroptera,  and  Yuhina  nigrimentum. 
None  of  these,  however,  come  into  the  market  in  any 
quantity. 

The  charming  little  *'  Pekin  Robin "  (Liothrijc  lutea)  is 
numerously  imported  in  winter — generally  from  China — and 
hence  is  almost  always  to  be  procured.  Zosterops  sim^tlex  is 
also  a  very  common  captive,  and  attempts  are  sometimes  made 
by  Bazaar  dealers  to  pass  it  off  as  a  "  Humming-bird  "  ! 

Chloropsis  auri/rons,  well  known  as  the  Harewa^  is  often 
on  view,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  delightful  of  cage-birds^ 
being  easily  kept,  and  possessing  the  recommendation  of 
l)eing  a  very  clever  mimic  as  well  as  very  ornamental.  If 
hand-reared,  it  is  very  tame;  but  individuals  vary  much 
in  tem|>cr,  and  some  are  quite  impossible  companions  for 
any  small  bird,  while  others  are  perfectly  peaceable.  As  the 
sexes  arc  so  much  alike  in  this  speci(*s,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  reason  of  this  difiereuce  of  disi>osition,  whether 
it  l)e  personal  or  sexual.  The  fine  Chloropnis  hardwickii  is 
comparatively  scarce,  and  Cjerdoni  is  seldom  to  be  had. 
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The  species  of  Chloropsis  are  often  called  Green  Bulbuls, 
but  they  cannot  be  placed  far  from  /Eyithina  ttpkia,  obvi- 
ously a  small  Babbler,  which  is  sometimes  kept  here  (but 
rarely,  being  a  delicate  a[>ecips).  It  is  locally  known  as 
"Tofik."  Another  small  Timeliiiie  form  occasionally  on  sale 
is  the  Gnlab-Chasm  (red-eye)  [Pycturhia  idnetuin) — a  most 
amusiug  iittin  bird,  very  impudent,  and  mischierous  when 
in  company  with  others. 

Of  the  true  Biilbuls,  the  common  Molpasles  bengahnm  is 
by  far  the  most  jiopiilar  captive.  It  is  not  so  often  caged, 
however,  as  tethered  to  an  iron  Y-shajted  perch  padded  with 
cloth,  the  cord  being  fastened  to  a  soft  string  round  its  body. 
This  is  to  further  its  employment  as  a  fighting-bird,  that 
being  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  commonly  kept.  Two 
individuals  are  made  hungry,  and  then  their  jealousy  is  ex- 
cited by  offering  food  to  one  only,  which  of  course  provokes 
a  fight.  The  sport  is  carried  on  during  the  winter,  after 
which  the  birds  are  released,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
have  proved  wortliy  of  maintenance  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  only  species  employed  in  such  a  way,  but 
several  other  Bulbuls  may  be  seen  caged,  especially  the 
almost  equally  abundant  Otocompi'a  emeria.  O.  Jlaviventris 
comes  to  hand  occasionally  in  small  numbers,  and  some- 
times considerable  supplies  of  Molpattes  hucotia,  M.  leuco- 
yeny«,  and  the  Chinese  Pt/ownotus  aiwanis  arrive,  but  these 
cannot  be  reckoned  on.  A  few  examples  of  ffyptijielet 
paaroides,  HeintTus  flavala,  and  FJ.  macclellandi  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  winter  of  late  years. 

Before  leaving  the  Crateropodidse,  I  should  mention  that 
a  few  specimens  of  thr  splendid  Myiop/toneuM  temintncki 
have  passed  through  Mr.  Rutledge'shands,  and  that  lately  my 
friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Har|)er  secured  from  him  a  fine  imported 
specimen  of  the  Chinese  M.  car itleus,  which  he  has  sent  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens.  But  undoubtedly  the  members 
of  this  fine  genus  are  wrongly  placed  in  this  family,  being 
certainly  true  Thrushes.  The  distinction  hclwcon  them  and 
the  Babblers  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  bird-keeper  or  field- 
naturalist,  however  hard  it  may  he  to  make  out  from  skiun. 
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Family  Dicruridjs. 

Only  one  bird  of  this  family  is  commonly  kept  here — the 
Bhimraj  {Dissemurus  paradiseus) ;  but  few  ^specimens  are 
brought  in^  and  these  are  hand-reared  birds  in  poor  con- 
dition^ which  seldom  live  long,  as  they  require — but  do  not 
usually  get — a  very  large  cage.  This  species  is,  as  Jerdon 
3orrectly  remarks,  an  excellent  mimic.  I  have  even  heard 
that  it  will  occasionally  talk,  and  I  have  myself  known  one 
individual  that  could  imitate  the  song  of  a  canary  to  per- 
fection^ and  also  mew  like  a  cat ;  while  another  with  which 
I  am  at  present  acquainted  not  only  possesses  the  latter 
accomplishment,  but  whistles  two  or  three  lines  of  a  song 
with  absolute  accuracy  of  execution. 

The  Kcsraj  {Chibia  hottentotta)  is  sometimes  on  sale, 
but  is  not  popular,  so  far  as  I  know ;  the  Dhouli  [Dicrurus 
ctBrulescens)  is  occasionally  to  be  procured,  and  is  said  to 
whistle  very  well. 

Family  L  a  n  1 1  d  iS. 

The  Indian  members  of  this  family  are  hardly  ever  caged 
here,  though  some  consignments  of  Minivcts  {Pericrocotu* 
speciosus  and  P.  brevirusiris)  have  arrived  but  have  not 
thriven. 

The  Australian  Crow-Shrikes  or  Magpies  {Gyinnorhina 
leuconota  and  G.  tibicen)  are,  however,  not  nnfrequently 
imported;  they  thrive  well  and  fetch  good  prices  on  account 
of  their  well-known  whistling  and  talking  abilities.  I  lately 
saw  a  specimen  in  the  |)osse8sion  of  Mr.  Rut  ledge  which 
had  pale  grey  on  one  side  of  the  back  and  black  on  the  other 
this  was,  I  presume,  a  hybrid  between  the  two  species. 

Family  O  a  i  o  l  i  d  iis. 

Orioles  are  not  generally  kept,  and  the  few  that  are  to 
be  seen  do  not  thrive  well,  especially  the  common  Orioiug 
melanocephnlus.  (h  traiUi  bears  contiuement  far  better  than 
the  yellow  species,  being  less  restless.  It  also  looks  very 
different  from  them  in  life,  as  it  keeps  the  head-feathera 
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erect,  and  has  a  more  upright  carriage,  in  addition  to  its 
striking  light-yellow  irides.  The  eyes  of  young  birds  are, 
however,  dark  brown. 

Family  EuLABETiDiB. 

The  common  Hill-  or  Talking-^Iyuah  {Eulabes  intermedia) 
is  one  of  the  best-known  cage-birds  in  Calcutta,  being 
brought  into  the  Bazaar  by  scores  at  a  time,  which  include 
both  adult  and  newly-fledged  specimens.  As  everyone  knows, 
some  of  these  birds  are  very  fine  talkers,  but  I  have  only 
heard  one  that  was  really  good,  whose  imitation  of  the 
human  voice  was  perfect.  They  often  prove  but  short- 
lived pets,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ''  satoo^'-Aiti 
is  too  rich  for  these  fruit-eating  birds,  as  they  usually 
seem  to  die  in  fits,  and  those  I  have  handled  have  been  very 
plump  and  heavy  and  were  probably  unduly  fat.  Recently 
I  saw  one  with  a  nearly  white  iris,  the  only  such  specimen  I 
have  ever  observed  among  a  great  number  of  individuals 
from  India  and  the  Andamans.  The  smaller  Talking- 
Mynah  (£.  religiosa)  is  not  often  caged  here,  and  I  have 
seen  no  other  bird  of  this  family  in  captivity. 

Family  Sturnidjb. 

As  might  be  expected  where  the  family  is  so  well 
represented,  the  various  Starlings  and  Mynahs  are  often  seen 
caged.  Much  the  commonest  of  them  is  the  ordinary 
Acridotheres  tristis,  which  is  even  more  commonly  kept 
than  Eulabes  intennedia,  and  sometimes  talks  nearly  or 
quite  as  well.  It  also  becomes  so  tame  that  it  may  be 
allowed  full  liberty.  I  have  seen  several  more  or  less 
perfect  albinos  of  this  species  in  confinement ;  two  very 
curious  specimens  are  at  present  in  the  Calcutta  Zoological 
Garden,  for  which  I  procured  them  from  Mr.  llutledge. 
Both  were  white  when  he  first  obtained  them,  but  one  has 
now  completely  assumed  the  normal  coloration  of  the  species, 
and  the  other  has  partly  done  so.  A  similar  phenomenon 
occurred  with  a  common  Babbler  (^Crateropus  canorus) 
recently  in  his  possession,  which  unfortunately  escaped. 
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Another  common  Starling  {Sturnapastor  contra)  in  fre- 
quently seen  eaged^  and  from  its  very  sweet  liquid  notes  is 
certainly  better  suited  than  any  other  of  its  family  for  a 
pet.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  that  the 
coloration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  young  of  this  species  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  adult^  the  bill  and  legs  being 
black;  with  the  inside  of  the  former  orange,  while  in  old 
birds  the  legs  are  white  and  the  bill  orange  and  white,  with 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  black. 

All  the  other  common  Indian  Starlings  may  be  seen  at  times 
caged  in  Calcutta,  namely  : — Acridotheres  t/inginianus^ 
jiLthiopsar  fuscus,  Sturnus  tnenzbieri,  Pastor  roseui,  Terne* 
nuchus  papodarum,  and  Sturnia  tnalabarica.  The  last  two 
are  known  as  Pawi,  and  this  title  is  shared  by  Sturnia 
andamanefisis,  which  is  occasionally  imported  and  is  called 
•'  Sada  Pawij''  Sada  meaning  "  white.''  Gracuiipica  niffricollis 
is  also  brought  in  small  numbers  from  China.  The  male  is 
a  most  amusing  bird^  with  his  habit  of  erecting  his  crest  and 
bowing  and  muttering  to  visitors. 

Family  M  u  s  c  i  c  a  p  i  d  iC. 

The  only  Flycatchers  I  have  seen  in  captivity  here  are 
Stoj>aroia  meianops  and  Niltava  sundara,  of  which  a  few  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  North  and  have  thriven  very 
well  on  the  9(7/ao-aud-maggot  regime. 

Family  T  u  a  d  i  d  ^e. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  birds  of  this  family  arc  popular 
captives  here.  In  fact,  if  a  census  of  the  cage-birds  of 
(Calcutta  were  taken,  I  should  ex|)cct  the  Shama  {Cittocincla 
macrura)  to  come  very  near  the  head  of  the  list,  as  it  is 
extensively  kept,  and  thoroughly  deserves  its  popularity  on 
account  of  its  splendid  song.  Indeed,  after  the  common 
Green  Parrot,  it  might,  I  think,  be  called  the  characteristic 
cage-bird  here.  Many  individuals  are  also  sent  to  Europe, 
where  the  species  is  yearly  becoming  better  appreciated. 
Both  wild-caught  birds  and  hand-reared  fledglings,  still  in 
the  mottled  plumage   of  immaturity,  appear  in  the  shops 
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of  the  dealers,  while  tlie  great  majority  of  the  birds  exposed 
for  sale  are  males.  A  few  females  may,  however,  be  seen, 
being  presumably  haud-reared  birds,  whose  sex  could  not 
be  determined  at  first.  These  hnve  given  nic  the  opportunity 
of  obeening  that  this  favonritc  songster  is  a  most  jiugnacions 
bird ;  the  coeks  will  at  oiioe  fight  if  put  together,  and  so 
will  the  hens.  At  the  same  time,  old  wild-caught  cocks  and 
young  spotted  birds  arrive,  in  many  cases  at  least,  in  cages 
containing  half  a  dozen  or  more,  though  Shamas  arc  more 
usually  brought  in  long  wicker-cnges  divided  by  bars  into 
separate  partitions  for  the  several  inmates. 

Other  small  Turdidw  not  uncommonly  kept  are  the 
"Dhyal"  {Cojisychui  laulaHs)  and  the"Pidha"  (I'rafinruh 
cttprala).  Cliimarrhornh  frncocrpkala  is  also  occnsionally 
brought  down  from  the  hills  iu  winter,  The  "  Bulbul 
bostha,"  or  true  Eastern  Nightingale  (Daulias  gohi),  is 
sparingly  imported  at  this  season,  the  birds  fetching  high 
prices — from  fifty  to  two  hundred  nipees.  I  am  told  that  a 
man  will  come  all  the  way  from  Cabul  with  a  few  of  these 
much-esteemed  birds  as  his  main  venture. 

Of  the  large  Indian  Turdidee  the  only  species  at  all 
frequent  iu  captivity  here  are  the  "Kastura"  (Tardus 
boniboiil)  and  the  "Dama"  (Geocichla  aitrina),  aud  I  have 
not  seen  many  even  of  these.  A  few  English  Song-Thrushes 
[Tvrdus  mitsicus)  have  been  imported,  and  do  fairly  well,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  they  are  very  liable  to  an  overgrowth 
of  the  scaly  covering  of  the  feet.  A  silly  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  introduce  the  Song-Thrush  and  Blackbird 
into  Darjceling,  which  is  already  well  slocked  with  more 
attractive  species  of  birds,  especially  Liopiila  capislrata  and 
Liolhrix  lutea. 


Family  Plocbid^. 
The  typical  Weavers  of  the  genus  Placeus  all  occur  com- 
monly in  the  Bazaar,  except  the  true  P.  migarhynchus  (see 
Ibis,  1901,  p,  29),  which  is  unknown  to  the  dealers.  P.  atri- 
gitU  (P.  megarhynchua  of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India ')  is 
often  brought  in  as  a  young  bird,  and  evidently  breeds  near 
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here.  P.  baya  is  only  known  as  a  bird  brought  down  from 
Luckiiow^  most  of  the  specimens  being  males.  Many  of  that 
sex  of  P.  atrigula  show  a  few  yellow  feathers  on  the  breast 
when  in  full  plumage. 

Foudia  madagascarieiisis  used  to  Ijc  occasionally  imported 
in  very  small  numbers,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  lately. 

Of  the  small  Munins  and  Waxbills^  Sporaginihus  aman- 
dava,  Mnnia  atrieapil/a,  Uroloncha  punctulata,  and  U.  mala- 
barica  are  ail  very  common,  as  might  be  expected.  Stictosjnza 
formosa,  Munia  malacca,  and  Uroloncha  striata  arc  much  less 
often  seen,  but  may  1)c  obtained  now  and  then.  Intermediate 
forms  between  M,  malacca  and  M.  atrirapilla  often  occur, 
and  are  dDubtless  hybrids.  Wild  specimens  of  Uroloncha 
aruticauda  are  rarely  seen,  but  the  domesticated  Japanese 
race  (known  to  home  amateurs  as  the  ''  Bengalee  ")  is  con- 
stantly present  in  thr  Bazaar,  in  one  or  other  of  its  three 
forms — the  brown-and-white  (grading  completely  into  the 
wild  type),  the  fawn-and-wliite,  and  the  pure  white,  the  last 
l)eing  the  rarest.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  no  form  exists, 
apparently,  intermediate  between  the  fawn-and-white  and 
brown-and-white  types,  but  a  similar  broad  distinction  exists 
between  the  cinnamon  and  green  forms  of  the  domestic 
Canary. 

Of  the  small  exotic  Ploccidie,  Munia  mqfa,  M,  castanei* 
thonucy  Tdeniopygia  castanotis,  and  Estrelda  astrild  arc  the 
most  common ;  but  Po'ephila  mirabiiis^  P.  gouldia,  P,  acuii- 
Cauda,  and  P.  cincta  have  l)een  imported,  the  two  former 
most  frequently  and  the  latter  only  quite  recently,  together 
with  /iCdemosyne  ffiodesta. 

Erythrura  prasina,  though  occurring  in  our  empire,  is  of 
course  only  known  here  as  an  imported  bird,  and  does  not 
usually  do  well. 

1  have  in  my  prefatory  remarks  already  alluded  to  the 
Java  Sparrow  as  a  commonly  introdu('ed  bird,  and  now  need 
only  meiiti(m  that  the  more  or  less  pure  white  domestic 
form  from  Japan  is  even  more  constantly  an  occupant  of  the 
dealers*  cages,  presumably  because  it  sells  at  a  much  higher 
price,  and  is  therefore  not  so  readily  di8|)08ed  of. 
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Family  FRiNOiLLiDiE. 

The  ubiquitous  Canary  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  cage- 
bird  in  Calcutta^  and  will  probably  tend  to  displace  many 
native  species  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Most  of  those 
sold  here  come  from  China  ;  they  are  small  birds,  generally 
of  the  pale  whitish-yellow  tint  known  to  fanciers  in  England 
as  "buff/'  green  or  pied  birds  being  relatively  few,  and  full 
bright  yellow  and  cinnamon  being  rarely  if  ever  seen. 

I  once  saw  a  green  bird  (not  a  hybrid  of  any  sort)  marked 
with  yellow  on  the  quills  and  tail,  like  a  Greenfinch.  The 
note  of  these  Chinese  Canaries  is  very  soft  and  pleasant,  and 
they  generally  resemble  the  German  type  of  bird.  Maltese 
and  a  few  English  Canaries  are  also  imported,  the  latter 
fetching  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  Chinese  forms. 

The  only  Indian  Finch  commonly  kept  as  a  songster  is 
the  "  Tuti  '^  {Carpodacus  erytlirinua) ;  this  of  course  loses  the 
red  colour  after  moulting  in  confinement,  like  other  carmine- 
tinted  Finches.  Several  other  species,  however,  appear  in 
the  Bazaar,  generally  to  form  part  of  mixed  collections, 
viz. : — Emberiza  luteola,  Hypacanthis  spinoides,  and,  less 
commonly,  Emberiza  inelanoephala,  E,  aureola,  Melophus 
melanicterus,  Gymnorhis  flavicollis,  and  Carduelis  caniceps, 
A  large  consignment  of  the  last-named  came  down  during 
the  past  winter,  but  the  birds  did  not  thrive  as  a  rule.  A 
few  individuals  of  the  Eastern  form  of  Linnet  [Acanthis 
fringillirostris)  have  also  been  brought  in,  and  I  noted  that 
the  males,  when  kept  over  the  moult,  lost  the  red,  as  the 
home  Linnet  does.  I  have  also  seen  a  few  specimens  of 
Metoponia  pusilla. 

Of  exotic  Fringillidae,  Chloris  sinica  is  the  most  common, 
except  of  course  the  Canary ;  a  good  many  examples  of 
Eophona  melanura  used  to  be  imported,  but  they  were  greatly 
subject  to  disease  of  the  feet  and  have  not  been  very 
popular.  The  European  Goldfinch  {Carduelis  elegans)  is 
generally  to  be  found,  but  comes  in  very  small  numbers ;  it 
does  not  feel  the  heat  at  all,  nor  does  it  gasp,  as  many  native 
species  do.  Bullfinches  (Pyrrhula  europaa  and  P.  major) 
may  sometimes  be  had,  as  may  also  the  Brambling  {Finriffilla 
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montifringilla) ,  the  specimens  of  this  bird  being  imported. 
A  species  of  Serinus — I  think  S.  icterus — is  not  uncommon. 
American  Cardinals  (Cardinalis  virginianus  and  Paroaria 
cucuilata)  have  been  brought  here  and  have  done  well^  but 
have  not  sold  very  readily. 

Familv  A  l  a  u  d  i  d  jb. 

• 

Larks  arc  popular  here  as  cage-birds,  especially  the  "  Chen- 
dool"  (Galerita  cristata)  and  the  "Agheens'^  {Mirafra). 
Melanocorypha  bimaculata  is  also  brought  down  to  Calcutta 
in  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  cold  season,  while  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Af.  mongolica  may  generally  be  seen,  as  it  is  pretty 
regularly  imported.  Another  Chinese  Lark  is  often  to  be 
noticed,  Alauda  gulgula,  I  think — at  any  rate  it  diflfers,  like 
that  bird,  from  A.  arvensis  in  its  smaller  size,  shorter  wings 
and  tail,  and  larger  feet.  These  birds  are  expensive,  costing 
between  ten  and  twenty  rupees,  although  not  apparently 
different  from  Indian  specimens  of  A,  guigula,  which  I  have 
never  seen  caged.  But  the  custom  of  wrapping  up  the  cages 
has  limited  my  knowledge  of  Larks  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Familv  N  e  c  t  a  r  i  n  1 1  d  .«. 

* 

Both  Arachnechthra  asiatica  and  A.  zeylomca  may  be 
occasionally  seen  at  the  dealers'  establishments,  but  can 
hardly  be  exjiected  to  thrive.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known 
the  latter  kept  by  Europeans  for  many  months,  and  I  de- 
posited one  of  the  former  safely  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  in  1897,  although  it  was  in  poor  condition  and  did 
not  live  long.  Mr.  Rutledge  informs  me,  however,  that  this 
si)ecics  is  kept  in  some  places  as  a  song-bird,  so  that  certain 
natives  must  understand  how  to  treat  it. 

Family  D  i  c  .r.  i  d  js. 

A  few  examples  of  Dicaum  cruentatum  are  occasionally  on 
sale,  but  these  birds,  though  they  will  eat  bananas  greedily^ 
are  not  easy  to  keep.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  they  are  not 
only  very  pretty,  but  quite  the  tamest  and  most  fearless  of 
any  small  birds  I  know. 
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Family  P  i  t  t  i  d  ^. 

A  few  specimens  of  Pilta  brachyura — hand-reared  birds — 
occasionally  come  into  Mr.  Rutledge's  hands^  but  this 
species  is  certainly  not  common  in  cages.  Although  not  a 
songster,  it  makes  a  very  nice  pet,  owing  to  its  tameness 
and  amusing  gestures. 

Family  P  i  c  i  d  a. 

The  only  Woodpecker  caged  here,  and  that  but  rarely,  is 
the  common  Brachyptemua  aurantius,  hand-reared  specimens 
of  which  get  very  tame  and  thrive  well  in  confinement. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  they  partake  of  plantains,  I 
fancy  that  the  species  must  be  naturally  more  or  less  of  a 
fruit-eater.  The  outer  hind  toe  (third  toe)  is  certainly 
reversible  in  this  species — and,  indeed,  in  some  other  Wood- 
peckers that  I  have  noticed — for  it  often  points  laterally 
forwards  when  the  bird  is  moving  about  in  a  cage.  Nestlings 
of  this  species  have  a  warty  pad  on  the  hough,  and  shuffle 
about  on  it  without  the  aid  of  the  toes. 

Family  Capitonida. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  statement  in  print  that 
Barbets  do  not  thrive  well  in  captivity ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
mistake,  at  all  events  as  regards  most  Indian  forms.  The 
first  Barbet  I  ever  saw  alive  was  an  example  of  Cyanaps 
asiatica,  which  lived  for  at  least  six  years  in  the  London 
Zoological  Society's  Parrot-house.  This  species  is  the  easiest 
of  all  to  keep,  both  hand-reared  and  wild-caught  birds  being 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Tiretta  Bazaar,  where  some  may  prac- 
tically always  be  found.  Several  individuals  may  safely 
be  placed  together  in  one  cage,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
other  Barbets,  and  a  great  many  must  reach  Europe ;  indeed, 
the  bird  is  only  kept  for  export,  and  is  certainly  not  unfre- 
quently  on  sale  in  England.  A  few  specimens  of  MegaliBma 
marshallorum  and  of  Thereiceryx  zeylonicus  are  occasionally 
seen  here,  and  M,  virens  sometimes  arrives  from  China. 
The  Coppersmith  {Xaniholcema  hamatocephala)  is  often 
brought  in  to  the  dealers,  but  never  lives  long,  as  they  will 
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feed  it  on  '^satoo/'  a  diet  which  kills  it  in  a  very  few 
days.  Yet  on  bread-and-milk  and  fruit,  or  the  latter  only, 
it  lives  well. 

Family  C  u  c  u  l  i  d  iU. 

The  male  Koel  [Eudynamis  honorata)  is  a  very  |)opular 
pet  with  natives,  and  is  always  on  sale  here.  Many  examples 
arc  reared  from  the  nestling  stage  by  hand.  The  young 
birds  that  I  have  observed  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  the 
theory  that  both  sexes  arc  at  first  entirely  black,  and  that  the 
fcniale  assumes  her  proper  livery  later.  Some  young  males 
are  cjuite  blaek,  and  others  are  black  sparsely  spotted  with 
butr.  The  young  females  are  much  like  the  adults  of  that 
sex,  but  have  the  upper  half  of  the  head  and  the  nape  black. 
In  all  young  birds  the  bill  is  black,  not  green,  as  in  the  old. 

The  only  other  Cuckoo  I  have  met  with  commoaly  in 
cages  is  the  "  Popiya/'  or  Brain-fever-bird  [Hierococcyx 
varitut),  the  note  of  which  is  as  much  esteemed  by  natives 
as  it  is  disliked  by  Europeans.  It  does  not  keep  its  plumage 
in  such  good  condition  as  the  Koel,  which  seems  to  do 
very  well  as  a  cage-bird.  The  Crow-Pheasant  {Ceniropus 
gine/titis)  is  often  brought  in,  not  as  a  pet,  but  on  account  of 
some  fancied  medicinal  virtue.  I  have  noticed  two  types  of 
young  Crow-Plieasants,  which  never  seem  to  occur  in  one 
bro(Kl,  at  least  they  are  not  sent  in  together.  One  is  a  large 
burred  bird,  usually  taken  as  the  typical  young  of  the  species^ 
which  is  very  easy  to  tame.  The  other  is  smaller,  especially 
as  regards  the  bill  and  feet,  aiul  shows  no  trace  of  bars,  bnt 
is  a  (lull  edition  ot  the  adult.  When  full-fledged  it  is  wilder 
than  the  first,  has  a  longer  tail,  and  is  inclined  to  hop  as 
well  as  walk.  It  also  moults  much  later.  This  is  as  much 
as  1  have  yet  been  able  to  make  out  from  studying  the 
live  birds,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the>e  uuiformiv- 
coloured  young  arc  merely  the  males,  as  Jerdon  says^  or  a 
distinct  race,  or  even  si)ecies.  Against  the  latter  view,  and 
tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  much  variation,  may  be 
instance  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  Indian  Museum  the 
skin  of  a  nestling  which  is  in  perfectly  bright  adult  plumape, 
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whereas  the  young  birds  of  the  second  type  mentioned  above 
resemble  those  of  C  chlororhynchua  as  figured  in  Captain 
V.  Legge's  '  Birds  of  Ceylon,*  or  may  be  even  duller  and 
darker.  All  the  young  birds  I  have  seen  have  grey  eyes  and 
black  bills,  flesh-coloured  at  the  base  in  the  case  of  the 
barred  specimens. 

PSITTACI. 

The  Parrots  are  of  course  very  important  in  the  present 
connexion^  though  many  of  them  are  not  cage-birds  in 
the  literal  sense,  for  they  are  quite  as  often  chained,  as 
mentioned  above ;  this  is  the  case  even  with  Parrakeets  and 
Lories.  Many  foreign  species  are  imported,  and  some  very 
rare  forms  occasionally  occur;  but,  not  being  specially 
interested  in  the  group,  I  have  not  kept  any  record  of  these, 
and  must  confine  myself  to  the  more  usual  importations. 
But  I  would  strongly  advise  any  member  of  the  B.  O.  U. 
who  likes  rare  Parrots,  or  wants  specimens  of  them,  not  to 
neglect  examining  the  Calcutta  dealers'  stocks,  if  he  ever  has 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

Family  L  o  R 1 1  d  Jt. 

The  justice  of  what  I  have  remarked  above  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Trichoglossus  forsteni,  which  was  not  even  in 
the  British  Museum  ten  years  ago,  and  was  only  received  by 
the  London  Zoological  Society  in  1896,  has  been,  at  any 
rate  since  I  came  here  in  1894,  quite  the  most  commonly 
imported  Lory ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
brought  in  more  numerously  than  any  other  exotic  Parrot. 
It  thrives  very  well  in  captivity,  and  has  bred  in  the  Calcutta 
Zoological  Garden.  Trichoglosstts  swainsoni  and  T.  ornatua 
are  also  not  uncommon.  Of  the  other  Lories,  Eo9  riciniata 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant ;  but  Lorius  garrulus  is  also 
plentiful,  L.  domicella  far  from  rare,  and  L.  lory  often  to 
be  seen. 

Family  CACATUiDiE. 
The  commonest  Cockatoos  imported  are  Cacatua  aulphurea 
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and  C.  roseicapilla,  which  come  in  large  numbers  and  are  sold 
for  a  few  rupees  only.  C  galerita  is  also  common^  C.  alba 
much  less  so,  and  C.  leadbeateri  rather  rare.  The  great 
C  mohiccensis  is  always  on  sale,  though  not  imported  in  any 
very  great  quantity  at  oue  time,  each  bird  being  anchored  iu 
the  manner  above  described  to  an  L'^'^^P^  perch  of  wood, 
and  so  kept  unless  transferred  to  a  swing.  I  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  great  tameness  and  intelligence  of  these 
birds.  All  of  them  are  eager  for  notice,  and  they  will  fre- 
quently invite  me  to  scratch  their  heads  by  beginning  to 
ruffle  their  feathers  with  oue  foot — in  fact,  will  make  a  sign 
of  their  wishes.  The  only  other  species  I  have  ever  seen  do 
this  was  a  Red  Macaw  lately  in  Mr.  Rutledge's  possession ; 
but  the  action  is  so  universal  with  these  Cockatoos  that  it 
may  fairly  be  put  down  as  a  characteristic  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, though  their  tameness  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  their  being 
hand-reared. 

Tlic  Cockateel  {Cahpsiitacus  nova-hoUandiie)  is  often 
imported  and  generally  to  be  bought ;  it  has  bred  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Garden  here.  I  have  noticed  that  this  bird's  plumage 
is  remarkably  impervious  to  wet ;  water  poured  on  it  glides 
off  as  fn)m  a  Duck's  back. 

Family  P  s  i  t  t  a  c  i  d  .«. 

The  cage-bird  of  India  par  excellence,  and  one  of  the 
longest-  and  best-known  anywhere,  is  of  course  the  familiar 
Ring-Parrakcet  [PaltBornis  torquatus),  which  is  popular  both 
with  natives  and  Europeans,  and  may  be  met  with,  chained 
or  caged,  in  almost  every  street.  Hundreds  of  fledged  and 
unfledged  young,  and  of  wild-caught  adults  of  both  sexes, 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
more  or  less  heavily  splashed  with  yellow  ;  while  perfect  lutinos 
are  far  from  rare  and  arc  extremelv  beautiful  birds.     The 

m 

males  in  these  cases  retain  the  pink  neck-ring,  and  the  bill  is 
always  red.  Such  binls  fetch  very  high  prices — about  eighty 
ru})ecs — and  consequently  seldom  reach  Europe,  though  some 
have  l)ceu  exhibited  in  the  London  Parrot-house.  No  attempt 
has,  however,  been  made  to  breed  the  variety  in  captivity. 
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and  the  dealers  depend  for  their  supply  on  chance  "  sports." 
Yet  the  form  prolmbly  has  the  elements  of  permanence  in  it, 
for  Mr.  Uiitledge  assures  me  that  he  knows  of  a  case  of  a  pair 
of  normally-coloured  birds  whi(,-h  always  nest  in  the  same 
tree  and  always  produce  a  yellow  brood,  the  young  being 
eagerly  watched  until  fit  to  be  taken.  Lately  I  have  seen 
a  particularly  curious  seini-luiitio,  not  splashed,  but  of  a 
shade  midway  between  green  and  yellow  throughout. 

Nearly  as  numerous  as  the  common  Farrakect  is  the  l.irger 
"  Rock-Parrot"  {P.  nepalensts),  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
examples  are,  I  think,  brought  tu  as  youug  birds.  In  the 
Tiretta  Bazaar  there  are  at  the  time  of  writing  (February)  a. 
good  many  examples  of  this  species  still  so  youug  as  to  show 
the  dark  irides  which  when  immature  this  aud  the  common 
Kiug-ueck  exhibit.  I  have  uever  seen  a  lutino  of  this  large 
Parrakeet. 

The  "  Bioasom-head "  (/*,  cyanocepAalus]  is  common  in 
the  Bazaar,  but  Is  not  so  popular  a  cage-bird  as  the  Ring- 
neck.  The  Eastern  form  (P.  rosa)  ia  also  ofteu  to  be  seen. 
Another  common  Palaornis  is  P./ascialus,  but  only  quite 
lately  have  P.  magmrostria,  P.  sckinliceps,  and  P.  colamboide» 
appeared  here,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  aud  theu  there  were  only 
a  few  individuals,  except  of  the  lost  species,  of  which  a  good 
many  pairs  arrived,  aud  some  are  stilt  ou  sale.  P.  fin»eki 
1  have  seen  only  once;  the  specimen  was  secured  for  the 
London  Zoological  Ganlena  by  Mr.  Harj>er. 

The  common  little  Lorikeet  is  ofteu  to  be  met  with,  aud 
the  Malayan  Lorivulut  gulijulus  is  frequently  imported,  both 
being  infavouras  inmates  of  miuor  aviaries.  1  have  only  once 
seen  L.  tniiicus.  The  only  small  foreign  Parrot  numi-rously 
imported  besides  L.  galgulus  is  the  well-known  Budgerigar 
{Mehpsittacva  undulatua) ,  v\x\c^  thrives  and  breeds  as  well 
here  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  seen  escaped  birds 
nesting  in  the  open,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  species 
has  estabbshed  itself.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  lutino§ 
of  this  species  in  India,  though  in  Europe  such  arc  nut  un- 
common and  are  advertised  for  sale. 

Several  of  the  larger  Anslialiaii  I'ariakects  are  imported, 
SEB,  VIII. — VOL,  I.  y  o 
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Platycercus  eximitis  being  much  the  commonest.  P.  elegam, 
Polytelis  barrabandi,  and  P.  melanura  are  brought  in  small 
numbers^  as  are  also  Ptistes  erythropterus,  Aproimichu 
cyanopygius,  and  some  form  of  Bamardius, 

More  constantly  present  than  any  Australian  Parrots, 
except  the  Cockatoos,  are  the  common  Eclecti,  especially 
E.  roratus,  E,  pectoralis,  and  very  probably  other  species, 
occur,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  about  this  under  the  circum- 
stances.    A  species  of  Tanygnathtts  is  also  often  imported. 

The  African  Grey  Parrot  {Pslttacus  erithacus)  not  un- 
commonly appears,  generally  in  good  health  and  condition, 
unlike  the  majority  of  its  unhappy  fellows  in  England. 
Coracopsis  tmsa  may  also  sometimes  be  procured. 

American  Parrots,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  often 
to  be  seen,  but  the  common  Blue-fronted  Amazon  {ChryioiiM 
amazonica)  is  not  very  rare,  and  a  few  Macaws  {Ara  macao, 
A.  chloroptera,  and  A,  ararauna)  are  on  sale  from  time  to 
time,  being  highly  valued  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Rutledge 
knew  of  an  individual  of  the  red-and-blue  species  being  kept 
for  no  less  than  three  generations  in  a  native  family.  I  once 
saw  two  most  beautiful  dark-blue,  red-vented  Parrots,  some- 
what  similar  in  size  and  stvle  to  the  common  African  Grer 
Parrot,  which  I  took  to  be  examples  of  Pionus  chahopierus, 
a  species  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 

COLUMB/E. 

Almost  the  only  other  cage-birds  remaining  to  be  dealt 
with  are  the  various  Doves  and  Pigeons,  some  of  which  are, 
however,  more  properly  aviary  or  menagerie  birds.  Such  ia 
Goura  caronata,  which  is  imported  quite  numerously  at 
times,  and  has  been  bred  by  a  native  amateur,  according  to 
information  given  me  by  Mr.  Rutledge. 

The  only  s|)ecies  of  this  group  really  common  and  popular 
as  a  cage-pet  is  the  well-known  domestic  Turtle-Dove,  which  in 
found  both  in  the  ordinary  cream-coloured  form  with  black 
half-collar,  and  in  more  or  less  completely  albino  varieties. 
It  is  certainly  not  identical  with  the  wild  Turtur  risorius,  so 
far  as  the  note  goes,  this  being  a  very  marked  point  of 
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specific  difference  in  nil  the  ring-necked  species  of  Turlur  I 
have  seen  alive. 

The  common  wild  Tiirtle-Doves  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
For  sale — Turlur  suratensis,  T.  cambayemis,  T.  risotius, 
T.  arhnlalia,  and  T.  tranquebarlcus.  Mr.  Rutledge  once 
gave  me  a  very  peculiar  albinoid  cream-coloured  male  of  the 
last  flpeciea.  Chalcophaps  indica  and  Geopelia  slriala  are 
also  often  to  be  had,  and  Calcenas  nicobarica  is  pretty  com- 
monly imported. 

Of  the  Fruit-Pigeons,  the  "Hurrial"  {Crocopus  pkceni- 
ciipterus)  is  generally  for  sale  in  the  Bazaar,  nnd,  more  rarely, 
one  may  meet  with  the  "Kokla"  {Spbenocercus  sphenums), 
which,  although  much  esteemed  in  some  parts,  is  apparently 
not  often  kept  in  Calcutta,  Osmolrertin  bicincla  is  com. 
moner.  Carpophaga  iBnea  nnd  Myrtnlicivora  luctuosa  are 
Bomeliraes  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  but  cannot  be 
called  abundant.  On  a  few  occ^isions  recently  Mr.  Kut- 
ledge  has  procured  the  lovely  Ptilopua  jombu,  and  I  once  saw 
a  splendid  Bu/r«-on  capellii  in  his  possession.  Fruit-Pigeons 
are  quite  easy  to  keep,  as  they  live  well  on  any  tofi 
vegetable  food,  such  as  «a<oo-pastc  or  boiled  rice,  and  I 
wonder  that  the  home  dealers  do  not  take  more  trouble  to 
introduce  these  most  exquisitely  coloured  birds. 

Of  foreign  Pigeons,  tlie  raost  frequently  imported  are 
Ocijpkaps  hphotcs  and  Phlogcenaa  luzonica,  not  to  mention 
Ihe  great  Uround-Pigeon  alluded  to  above.  Other  spec! ea 
occasionally  occur,  such  as  LeucoBarcia  picata,  Phaps  chal- 
coplera,  and  Geopelia  caneata,  while  a  short  time  ago  a 
gon<l  many  Turtur  ckinensis  and  T.  bilorguatm  were  imported, 
especially  the  latter,  which  proved  quite  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Before  leaving  the  Pigeons,  I  ought  to  record  the  curious  fact 
that  the  Alpine  Columba  leuconola,  which  Mr.  Rutledge  some- 
times obtains,  hears  the  heat  perfectly  well,  and  even  shows  a 
desire  to  breed.  Aa  its  note  has  apparently  not  been  re- 
corded, I  may  mention  that  it  is  not  a  coo,  but  a  repeated 
croak,  not  unlike  a  hiccough,  and,  much  as  the  bird  resembles 
the  domestic  Pigeon,  I  have  never  seen  it  sweep  the  ground 
with  i(8  tail  when  courtiug,  but  rather  raise  it. 
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GALLINiE. 

The  Phasianida  are  usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  aviary 
birds^  but  as  one  of  them  is  among  the  commonest  species 
kept  in  confinement  here^  the  family  demands  some  notice. 

Family  PnAsiANiDiB. 

The  Grey  Partridge  (Francolinus  pondicerianus)  is  very 
widely  kept  for  fightings  and  in  consequence  is  one  of  the 
birds  most  commonly  seen  in  cages.  Those  used  are  small^ 
with  the  interstices  of  the  pyramidal  top  fiUed  in  many 
cases  with  string  netting,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  bird's  head. 
These  Partridges^  however,  become  so  tame  that  they  can  be 
let  out  for  a  run^  and  I  have  seen  one  following  its  owner 
over  the  grass  like  a  little  dog. 

The  Common  and  Rain-Quails  {Cotwmix  communis  and 
C  coromandelica)   are  also  occasionally  kept  in  cages  for 
fighting.     The  Pheasants,  which  are  brought  down  from  the 
hills  for  exportation,  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  mention  a 
few  birds  of  this  family  which  have  long  been  imported  for 
ornamental  purposes,  although  they  cannot  be  called  cage- 
birds.     These  are  the  Java  Peacock   [Pavo  muticus)  and  the 
white  and  pied  forms  of  the  common  P.  cristaius,  together 
with  the  "  Japan  Peacock '^  (P.  nigripennis).     Mr.  Rutledge 
tells  me  that  this  form  really  does  occur  in  Japan  to  his 
positive   knowledge    (no   doubt   introduced),   and   there   is 
certainly  a  Japanese  specimen  of  Temminck's  in  the  Paris 
Museum.     The  Ring-necked  Pheasant  {Phasianus  torquatus) 
and  Silver  Pheasant  (Gennaus  nycthemerus)  are  frequently 
brought  over  from  China,  as  is  the  Golden  Pheasant  (Ckry* 
solophus  pictus),  the  male  of  which   often   has   a   ben   of 
P.  torquatus  assigned  to  him  as  a  comimnion.     The  male 
Golden  Pheasant  occurs  in  the  old  picture  to  which  I  alluded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  paper,  so  that  it  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  l)een  one  of  the  earliest   fancy   birds 
exported  from  its  own  country. 
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XXXII. — On  some  rare  or  unfigvred  Palaarclic  Birds'  Eggs. 
By  H.  E.  DRcsseit. 
(Plate  IX.) 
Having  undertakcB  to  write  Bome  pnpera  on  Birds'  egge  for 
'  The  Ibis,'  I  feel  tbat  I  catinot  do  better  than  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Professor  Newtou,  wbo  for  some  years  past  has 
contributed  articles  to  the  '  Proceedings  '  of  the  Zoological 
Society  on  "  New  or  Rare  Birds'  Eggs,"  the  last  of  which 
appeared  in  1897  (P.  Z.  S.  1897,  p.  890,  pi.  U.)  ;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  eggs  of  Palffiarctic 
species,  and  especially  to  such  as  have  uot  yet  been  figured, 
or  have  been  inadequately  delineated.  I  will  commence  with 
the  Thrushes,  of  several  of  which  the  breeding-habits  and  eggs 
have  only  been  described  at  o  compurntively  recent  date. 

Tlirdus    DtJBics    Bechst.     (7".   funcatu*    Pall,).      Dusky 
Thrush.     (PI.  IX.  figs.  \-A.) 

The  first  notice  that  I  can  find  respecting  the  nidificatiou 
of  the  present  species  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Dybowski, 
who  states  (J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  437}  that  it  "neats  on  the 
Angara  in  the  vicinity  of  Ussola,"  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  its  eggs.  The  late  Mr.  Sccbohm,  when  he 
visited  the  Yenesei  in  1877,  found  a  nest  of  this  Thrush,  but 
it  contained  young  birds ;  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  procure  authenticated  eggs,  when  in 
1875  he  took  several  ncats  on  the  \enesei  River,  shooting 
the  parent  birds  to  eusure  identification.  Again  in  1897  he 
took  five  nests  at  Doodinka  (lat.  69^°  N.).  These,  ho 
writes  {Ibis,  1898,  p.  493},  "  were  generally  placed  in  small 
isolated  trees,  and  rarely  on  the  ground,  though  none  were 
more  than  two  fetl  from  it."  The  nest  he  describes  as 
being  exactly  like  that  of  a  Fieldfare,  with  a  lining  of  mud, 
and  a  final  bedding  of  dry  grass.  The  eggs  vary  from  the 
ordinary  Blackbird  type  to  that  of  the  Fieldfare,  the  size 
being  about  the  same  as  in  T,  atrigularia. 
TuKDBB  OBScuRus  Gmcl.  Pale  Thrush.  (PI.  IX.  figs.  5-8.) 
The  first  authentic  description  of  the  oeeting-habits,  nest 
and  eggs  of  this  Thrush  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Dybowski 
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(J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  441),  which  I  translated  in  extento  in  my 
'  Birds  of  Europe  ^  in  1878.  There  I  also  gave  some  notes 
from  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Seebohm,  who  found  it 
breeding  on  the  Yenesei  in  1877,  and  took  his  first  nesi, 
containing  five  eggs,  on  the  27th  of  June  at  Koorayika.  Mr. 
Popham  also  took  three  nests  at  lubatskaya  (lat.  64°  N.) 
on  the  Yenesei  in  1897,  and  has  given  (Ibis,  1898,  p.  493) 
full  particulars  respecting  the  same. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  either  placed  near  the  ground 
(Mr.  Popham  found  one  on  a  stump  about  four  feet  above 
it)  or  on  a  branch,  or  near  the  main  stem  of  a  larch  or  fir- 
tree  at  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  is,  like  that  of  a 
Fieldfare,  strongly  built,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and 
dry  larch-needles.  The  number  of  eggs  is  four  or  five, 
seldom  six,  and  they  are  smaller  than  any  of  the  otliers  here 
described,  averaging  1*06  by  0*75  in.  They  are  alj»o  rather 
less  subject  to  variation,  and  are  somewhat  darker  and  more 
blue  in  ground-colour.  One  clutch  is  rather  of  the  Black- 
bird type,  but  the  rest  are  more  or  less  spotted  and  blotched 
with  rusty  red.  A  clutch  of  four  eggs  from  Darasun  in 
Dauria,  received  from  Dr.  Dybowski,  closely  resemble  some 
of  those  taken  by  Mr.  Popham  on  the  Yenesei,  both  in 
size  and  coloration,  and  one  of  these  I  have  figured  (see 
fig.  8)  for  comparison. 

TuRDus  ATRiGULAKis  Temm.  Black- throated  Thrush. 
(PI.  IX.  figs.  9-12.) 

Herr  Tancrc  of  Anclam  received  eggs,  stated  to  belong  to 
this  Thrush,  from  his  collectors  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  identified ;  and  the 
first  authenticated  eggs  were,  I  believe,  those  taken  by  Mr. 
Popham  at  lubatskaya  on  the  Yenesei  River  in  1897,  where 
he  obtained  five  nests,  each  containing  six  eggs.  The  nests, 
he  writes  (Ibis,  1898,  p.  494),  were  ''composed  of  dry  grass 
with  a  lining  of  mud  and  au  inner  lining  of  broad  dry 
grass,  and  all  were  placed  in  small  fir-trees  close  to  the  stem 
(except  one,  which  was  on  tlie  top  of  a  stump)  at  heights 
varying  between  3  feet  and  6  feet.''     This  species  is  said  to 
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occur  in  summer  in  the  Ilinialayaa,  but  its  nest  has  not  beeu 
fouiid  there.  The  eggs  from  the  Ycnesei  vary  considerably, 
some  almost  exactly  resembling  the  ordiuary  type  of  the 
Blackbird,  whereas  others  are  more  like  those  of  the  Mistlc- 
Thrush,  but  have  the  ground-colour  of  a  deeper  blue,  la 
size  they  vary  from  1-08  to  115  by  O"??  to  U84.  in.  The 
eggs  of  a  clutch  iu  my  collection  received  from  Merr  Tancre 
closely  resemble  the  tirat  figure  (fig.  0),  but  are  larger, 
measurjug  1-21  by  086  in. 

Tiauus  HiBiKieUH  I'ull,  Siberian  Thrush.  (PI.  IX. 
figs.  13-16.) 

Nothing  appeara  to  have  beeu  known  respecting  the  nidl- 
ficalion  of  this  Thrush  until  the  iiest  was  found  on  the 
Yenesei  Kiver  by  Mr,  Popham  in  1895,  at  Toorukhansk 
(lat.  66°  N.).  He  there  took  several  nests,  but  was  iu  no 
ease  able  to  procure  the  parent  bird  iu  order  to  identify  the 
eggs.  In  1897,  however,  he  was  more  fortuuate  in  this 
respect,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
specimens  taken  iu  1895,  as  the  eggs  of  this  Thrush  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  any  other  of  the  species 
breeding  on  the  Yenesei.  Moreover,  it  neata  rather  later 
than  the  other  Thrushes.  The  nest,  he  writes  [Ibis,  1898, 
p.  495),  is  "  of  the  usual  type,  a  rather  untidy  structure  of 
dry  grass,  built  iu  the  fork  of  a  willow  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  so  bulky  as  a  Fieldfare's,  uith  a  scanty  wall  of 
mud  and  an  iuner  lining  of  coarse  dry  grass.  Four  of  my 
clutches  somewhat  resemble  eggs  of  the  Mistle-Tliruah,  one 
of  which  has  the  blue  rather  darker  than  the  remainder;  in 
another  the  eggs  are  very  small  aud  very  p,tle  bluish  white 
in  ground-colour;  one  clutch  has  the  ground-colour  very  pale 
blue-green  aud  b  covered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  shell 
with  minute  reddish  spots.  The  eggs  measure  from  1'02  in. 
long  by  0*78  in,  broad  to  ri8  in.  long  by  0  87  iu.  broad." 

Mr.  Alan  Owston  of  Yokohama  has  also  obtained  the 
eggs  of  this  Thrush  In  Japan  at  Fuji,  Sagami  Ililla,  and 
Novikurayama,  where  it  nests  iu  cherry,  pine,  chestnut,  auil 
gumi  (Eleagiiua  unibtllala]  trees  at  a  height  of  from  six  to 
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fifteen  feet^  most  often  in  a  clierry-tree  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  Eggs  were  taken  from  the  12tb  of  May  to  the 
28th  of  July.  I  have  compared  specimens  from  Japan  with 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  Popham^  and  two,  from  one  clutch, 
agree  very  closely  with  fig.  13,  but  all  the  rest,  though  of 
the  same  type,  are  more  finely  marked,  paler,  and  con- 
siderably larger,  measuring  1*24  by  0*82  to  1*36  by  0*86  in., 
while  none  of  the  Japanese  eggs  have  the  ground-colour 
bluish,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  those  from  the  Yenesei. 

Glaucidium  PASSEKiNUM  (Liun.).     Pigmy  Owl. 

Dr.  Rey,  in  his  'Eier  der  Vogel  Mitttleuropas,'  now  in 

course   of  publication    (p.  57),   on   the   authority  of   Mr. 

Othmar  Reiser  of  Sarajevo,  casts  doubt  on  the  authenticity 

of  the  eggs  of  this  Owl  taken  in  April  1862  near  Cilli  by  the 

late   Mr.  E.  Seidensacher,  and   says   that    without    doubt 

those  of  Nyctala  tengmalmi  were  mistaken  for  them.     One 

of  them  is  in  my  collection,  and  I  have  carefully  compared 

it  with  eggs  of  N.  tengmalmi  taken  in  Norway,  and  with  a 

clutch  of  the  same  taken  near  Cilli  by  Mr.  Seidensacher,  and 

I  certainly  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Reiser  s  opinion.     The  egg 

of  G.passerinumis  considerably  smaller  than  any  that  I  have 

seen  of  A^  tengmalmi,  and  in  fact  than  any  egg  o(  Scops  giu  in 

my  collection.      Besides,  Seidensacher  was  a  most  careful 

observer,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  birds  in  his 

neighbourhood.     I  can  also  testify  to  his  extreme  care  in 

the   identification   of   eggs,   more   es]>ecially   of  the   rarer 

species,  having  collected  in  company  with  him  for  one  season 

in  the  vicinity  of  Cilli.     Mr.  Reiser  claims  authenticity  for 

two  eggs  taken  by  the  Rev.  Blasius  Hanf,  near  Furtteich, 

against   those   taken    by    Seidensacher,   but   does   not   say 

how   they  were  identified  or  whether  Mr.  Hanf  obtained 

the  imrent  bird,  so  I  conclude  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  especially  as  1  know  how  careful  and  con- 
scientious a  collector  Seidensacher  was,  I  still  believe  fully 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  eggs  which  he  identified  as  those  of 
G, passerinum.  Mr.  Reiser  further  states  that  there  is  only 
one  of  these  eggs  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Richard  Koenig 
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Warthausen,  whereas  I  understood  from  Seidensaeher  that 
he  parted  with  two  to  that  gentleman,  and  sent  the  third 
to  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  eggs 
now  figured,  which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Popham,  the 
parent  birds  were  shot  in  almost  every  instance,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  authenticity. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IX. 

Eggs  of  Turdus  duhius,  p.  445. 

Fig.    1  (clutch  408).  Yenesei,  27th  June,  1900. 
2(    „      608).        „        28th        „ 
3(    „      403).        „        16th        „ 

4  (     „      332).        „        23rd  June,  1899. 

Eggs  of  Turdus  obacurus,  p.  445. 

5  (clutch  463).  Yenesei,  17th  June,  1900. 
6(  „  271).  „  13th  June,  1897. 
7(    „      273).        „        14th        „ 

8  (    „      278)3).  Darasun,  Dauria  (Dr,  Dyhowtki). 

Eggs  of  Turdus  atriguUtriSj  p.  446. 

9  (clutch  269).  Yenesei,  13th  June,  1897. 

10  (    „      267). 

11  (    „      269). 

12  (    „      200). 

Eggs  of  Tardus  sihiricus^  p.  447. 

13  (clutch  307).  Yenesei,  20th  June,  1897. 

14  (    „      461).        „        13th  June,  1000. 
16  (     „        24).  Toorukhansk,  15th  June,  1895. 
16  (    „      300).  Yenesei,  10th  June,  1897. 
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XXXIII. — Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Yenisei 

River.     By  H.  Leybobne  Popham. 

(Plate  X.) 

May  8th^  1900^  found  me  once  more  at  Yeniseisk^  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Peck,  an  ardent  sportsman.  The 
ice  on  the  Yenisei  had  broken  up  some  few  days  before  our 
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coming,  so  that  we  had  not  a  day  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
migrants. 

The  season  was  a  curious  one  :  at  first  came  a  very  early 
dry  springs  with  the  river  breaking  up  exceptionally  soou; 
then  followed  a  long  spell  of  severe  cold.  In  consequence, 
some  of  the  birds  which  bred  during  the  first  warm  weather 
were  very  early,  while  those  that  did  not  do  so  were  very  late ; 
thus  before  we  left  Yeniseisk  on  June  12th  to  go  north,  the 
leafage  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a 
small  Warbler;  whereas  on  reaching  lat.  66°  N.  a  week 
later,  the  willows  were  only  just  bursting  their  buds ;  while 
on  June  27th  ice  was  still  coming  down  the  Doodinka  River, 
and  the  larch-trees  showed  no  signs  of  turning  green.  This 
delay  of  summer  prolonged  the  nesting-season  in  the  far 
north,  so  that  we  were  still  blowing  fresh  eggs  (on  July  16th) 
when  in  other  years  all  such  collecting  was  over;  but  this 
made  us  too  early  during  our  passage  down  the  river  fur 
most  of  the  interesting  birds,  such  as  Little  Buntings  and 
the  like.  The  advantage,  however,  which  we  might  have 
derived  from  this  lute  summer  was  almost  entirely  lost  by  a 
long  delay  of  twelve  days  at  the  UrekhofFski  Islands.  Here 
we  waited  for  a  day  considered  fine  enough  to  proceed  to 
Golchika,  whence  we  had  planned  a  boat  expedition  to  the 
islands  below  :  and  as  we  did  not  reach  Golchika  till  July  16th. 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  go  farther  at  so  late  a  date : 
thus  the  main  object  of  our  journey  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  tundra  was  drier  than  I  had  ever  seen  it,  and  the 
mosquitoes  perhaps  not  quite  so  troublesome. 

We  took  a  return-ticket  on  the  s.s.  '  Yenisei,'  a  trading- 
ftteunuT  belonging  to  Messrs.  Kitmanof  &  Co.,  and  were 
therefore  de{>cndeut  on  the  movements,  or  rather  stoppages, 
of  that  vessel. 

I  have  been  able  in  several  instances  to  remove  the  brackets 
which  I  employed  in  my  former  list  (Ibis,  1898,  pp. 489-520)  in 
the  case  of  tho^e  species  observed  by  Dr.  Theel  and  Seebohm 
but  not  by  myself;  bui  we  were  not  very  fortunate  in  finding 
new  varieties  of  eggs,  so  that  few  asterisks  have  been  added. 

I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Dresser  for  his  kindness  in 
looking  over  the  skins  which  we  collected. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  those  birds  which  I  have  not 
observed  before  in  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  remarks  in  cases  where  my  experiences  in  1900 
differed  from  those  of  previous  years. 

4.  *TuRDU8  DUBius  Bechst.  (T.  fuscatus  Pall.). 

A  large  series  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  was  obtained^  for  we 
found  78  of  them  in  fifteen  nests.  One  of  these  was  placed 
as  high  as  12  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  larch-tree^  though 
the  majority  were  much  lower.  At  Yeniseisk  one  bird 
was  shot. 

7  a.  *Turdus  NAUMANNi  Tcmm. 

One  male  was  shot  by  Peck  in  lat.  66°  N.,  but  although 
we  often  brought  down  Thrushes  as  they  flew  o£E  their  nests 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  eggs  of  Thirdua  naumanni,  they  all 
proved  to  be  Turdus  dubiua  except  one,  which  Mr.  Dresser 
considers  to  be  a  female  of  Turdus  naumanni  in  worn 
breeding-plumage  :  with  this  opinion  Dr.  Suschkin  agrees. 
Mr.  Dresser  describes  this  bird  as  follows  : — ''  It  has  no 
trace  of  chesnut  or  of  black  on  the  wings ;  the  under  surface 
of  the  tail  is  pale  brown,  with  a  faint  rufous  tinge,  and  the 
upper  surface  dark  brown  ;  the  rump  is  pale  rusty- red ;  the 
flanks  are  rusty-red,  with  white  margins  to  the  feathers  ;  the 
under  tail-coverts  the  same  colour,  with  broad  white  margins 
and  broad  white  tips ;  and  the  upper  breast  is  spotted  with 
blackish  browu.'^ 

The  nest  belonging  to  this  Thrush  contained  six  eggs. 

9.   *PrATINCOLA  MAURA  (Pall.). 

A  nest  of  the  Eastern  Stonechat  at  Yeniseisk  contained 
young  on  June  11th. 

16.   *PhYLLOSCOPU8  SUPERCILIOSUS  (Gm.). 

In  my  last  paper  (Ibis,  1898,  p.  496)  I  stated  that  the 
Yellow-browed  Warbler  was  quite  the  commonest  of  the 
small  forest-birds.     In  1900  it  was  very  scarce. 

20.  '^Phylloscopus  borealis  (Blasius). 
On  this  journey  the  Arctic  Willow-Warbler  was  obtained 
at  Yeniseisk. 
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21.  *ACR0CEPHALU8  DUMETORUM  Blyth. 

Blyth's  Reed-Warbler  was  common  at  Yeniseisk^  where 
two  unfinished  nests  were  founds  the  outer  material  being 
entwined  among  small  upright  stems  of  young  wild  cherry- 
trees. 

22.  *ACIU)CEPHALUS  SCH(BNOBiEN0S  (L.) . 

A  nest  of  ihe  Sedge-Warbler  was  found  in  lat.  70°  N. 

22  A.  LusciNioLA  scHWARZi  Raddc. 

A  Radde's  Bush-Warbler  was  shot  by  Peck  at  Yeniseisk, 
the  first  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  Yenisei. 

27  A.  SiTTA  EUROPiBA  Linn. 

Several  Nuthatches  were  seen  in  the  forest  round  Yeniseisk 
and  a  specimen  was  obtained. 

30.    *M0TAC1LLA  CITREOLA  Pall. 

Yeilow-hcaded  Wagtails  were  not  half  so  numerous  as  in 
1897. 

32.  MoTACiLLA  viRiDis  Gmel. 

One  Grey-headed  Wagtail  was  shot  at  Yeniseisk  and  another 
was  secii^  but  the  bird  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  common. 

33.  *Anthu8  gustavi  Swinh. 

The  Siberian  Pipit  is  common  on  the  marshes  north  of 
Toorukhansk ;  four  nests  were  found. 

35.  *Anthu8  TRiviALis  (Liuu.). 

37.  Oriolus  galbula  Linn. 

Although  not  observed  at  Yeniseisk  in  1897,  this  species 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  forest  adjoining  that  town  in 
1900. 

39.    LaNIUS  PHCENICURUS  Pall. 

This  Shrike  was  shot  at  Yeniseisk. 

47.    CoCCOTHRAUSTKS  VULGARIS  Pall. 

On  two  occasions  several  Hawfinches  were  seen  at  Yeniseisk. 

48.  ^Passer  domesticus  (Linn.). 

House- Sparrows  occaMioually  go  upas  far  as  Igurka  (about 
lat.  G7^  N.),  and  breed  there  in  the  old  nests  of  House* 
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Martins,  but  they  rarely,  i£  ever,  survive  the  winter.     In 
ilat.  63°  N.,  however,  there  were  a  good  many  Sparrovrs. 

52.  Uraocs  siniRicus  {Pall.), 

We  found  the  Siberian  Rose-Finch  common  at  Yeniseisk. 

53,  CARPODicns  ERYTHRINU8  (Pall.). 

The  Scarlet  Grosbeak  was  also  far  more  numerous  than 
r  formerly,  especially  round  Yeniseisk, 

55  A.  LoxiA  BiFASciATA  (C.  L.  Bfehni). 

I  am  able  to  remove  the  brackets  in  the  case  of  the 
I  Two-barred  Crossbill,  for  I  shot  a  male  out  of  a  small  flock 
lof  these  birda  which  were  in  company  with  some  Hawfinchea 
■in  the  pine-furest  close  to  Yeniseisk,  and  I  bought  a  pair 
f  of  them  alive  in  a  cage. 

56.  ^Embebiza  ciTRiNELLA  Linn,  (Plate  X.) 
At  Yeniseisk  I  shot  a  Bunting  which  Mr,  Dresser  says  is 
tolerably  closely  related  to  the  so-calted  Ktnberisa  cUrinella 
var.  brehini  of  Homcycr,  which,  however,  has  much  less  of 
the  che«nut-rcd  on  the  throat  than  ray  bird.  This  cheauul- 
throated  form  of  E.  citrinella  was  treated  of  by  Mr.  Zarudny 
in  his  supplement  to  the  ornithological  fauna  of  the  Oren- 
burg Uovernment,  and  his  words  have  lieeu  translated  by 
Dr.  Suschkin  as  Collows : — "  One  of  the  very  numerous 
aberrations  of  Emberiza  citrinelia  occurring  in  this  country 
is  most  interesting,  as  it  reminds  one  so  forcibly  of  Emberiza 
leucucephala.  It  is  virtually  a  type  of  individual  variation 
which  I  would  like  to  name  after  Mr.  Molesson,  who  procured 
the  first  specimen.  .  .  .  The  head  and  throat  are  coloured  aa 
in  old  mates  of  Emberiza  leucocephala,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  the  white  portions  in  that  species  are  replaced  in  our 
bini  by  bright  yellow." 

Aspecimen  was  obtained  nearOrenburg  late  in  May  18S7, 
and  another  very  beautiful  example  in  the  same  locality  on 
the  24th  May,  1891  (old  style).  Besides  these,  Zarudny 
procured  about  ten  others  which  were  leas  typical,  and 
connect  this  form  with  Ilomcyer's  Emberiza  citrinella  var. 
brehmi.     Z;irudiiy  considers  that  this  variety  points,  to  some 
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extent,  to  atavism,  and  suggests  an  early  ancestral  form  of 
E.  cUrinella,  nearly  related  to  E.  leucocephala.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  E.  leucocephala  only  occurs  in  the  Orenburg 
district  on  passage,  and  even  then  is  somewhat  rare.  The 
second  figure  of  Plate  X.  represents  a  bird  obtained  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  from  near  Barton,  Cambridgeshire.  It 
was  taken  by  a  bird-catcher  in  his  nets,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  Homeyer^s  E.  citrinella  var.  brehmi, 

57.  *£mberiza  leucocephala  Gmel. 

On  this  visit  I  was  successful  in  procuring  specimens  of 
the  Pine-Bunting  at  Yeniseisk,  and  in  finding  one  nest  which 
was  well  concealed  under  dead  grass  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
clump  of  small  bushes;  it  was  composed  of  dry  grass,  lined 
with  horse-hair,  and  contained  four  eg^s  on  the  point  of 
hatching.     The  song  is  similar  to  that  of  £.  citrinella. 

57  a.    EmBERIZA  SrODOCEPRALA  Pall. 

Black-faced  Buntings  were  fairly  numerous  in  the  Yeniseisk 
district. 

67  a.  Garrulus  BRANDTi  Eversm. 

Brandt's  Jay  was  shot  at  Yeniseisk  ;  this  is  a  decided 
addition  to  my  previous  lists. 

74  a.  Dryocopus  martivs  (Linn.). 

The  Great  Black  Woodpecker  was  seen  on  several  occasions 
near  Yeniseisk,  and  one  specimen  was  obtained  after  some 
difficulty,  as  it  was  extremely  shy. 

75.  *Picus  MAJOR  Linn. 

Three  nests  of  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  were  found 
at  Yeniseisk,  where  it  is  the  commonest  of  the  family. 

77  A.  Gecixus  cants  (Gmel.). 

I  am  able  to  remove  the  query  from  Dr.  Theel's  list,  for 
we  shot  two  male  Grey-headed  Green  Woodpeckers  at 
Yeniseisk. 

71).  ♦('uciLUs  CANoRus  Linn. 

A  pale  blue  Cuckoo's  egg  without  any  spots  was  found  in 
a  Bluethroat's  nest  with  six  eggs  of  the  owner. 
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85  a.  Circus  cyaneus  (Linn.). 

The  bright-coloured  birds  of  prey  that  we  so  frequently 
saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeinseisk  were,  I  believe,  Hen- 
Harriers,  though  we  were  never  able  to  make  certain  of  their 
identity  by  shooting  one. 
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89.  AcciPiTER  NI8US  (Linn.). 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  occurs  at  Yeniseisk. 

96  a.  Pandion  haliaetus  (Linn..). 

Ospreys  were  occasionally  observed  in  suitable  localities 
round  Yeniseisk. 

97  a.  Ciconia  nioka  (Linn.). 

A  single  Black  Stork  was  seen  at  Yeniseisk. 

99  a.  Anser  erythropus  (Linn.). 

I  shot  a  veritable  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  on  the 
Fokina  River  (lat.  68""  3(y  N.) ;  it  weighed  only  4i  lbs.,  or 
very  little  heavier  than  a  Brent  Goose,  and  had  conspicuous 
bright  yellow  eyelids.  In  about  lat.  69°  30'  N.  a  man  brought 
on  board  for  sale  38  geese,  selected  from  some  200  that 
he  and  others  had  captured  during  the  moulting-season ; 
the  birds  had  been  plucked^  but  the  heads  were  intact,  so 
that  we  could  see  that  the  majority  were  Bean-Geese,  with 
a  few  White-fronted  Geese  (Anser  albifrons)  ;  among  the 
latter  we  were  easily  able  to  pick  out  two  of  the  Lesser 
variety,  from  their  smaller  size  and  comparatively  smaller 
heads  with  shorter  bills,  as  well  as  from  the  yellow  eyelids. 
They  had  a  considerable  amount  of  white  on  the  forehead 
extending  well  up  between  the  eyes. 

101.  ^Bernicla  ruficollis  (Pall.). 

The  valleys  where  the  Red-breasted  Geese  bred  in  1895 
were  still  full  of  snow  when  we  visited  them  on  July  2nd, 
1900,  and  though  we  saw  some  of  the  birds  in  various  places 
we  found  no  nests. 

102  A.  Tadorna  cornuta  (Gmel.). 

We  did  not  ourselves  observe  this  Sheldrake,  but  were 
shown  one  in  the  flesh  that  had  been  killed  by  a  local  gunner 
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and  brought  to  the  Yeniseisk  Museum.      It  was  new  to  the 
collection  there,  as  well  as  to  my  list. 

104.  *Spatula  clypeata  (Linn.). 

Shovelers  were  common  at  Yeniseisk,  and  some  newly- 
fledged  young  were  obtained  in  lat.  66^  25'  N. 

106.  QuERQUEDULA  ciRciA  Linn. 
We  often  saw  Garganeys  at  Yeniseisk. 

107.    QuERQUEDULA  FORMOSA   (Gcorgi). 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  meet  with  Baikal  Teal  so  far 
north  as  lat.  70°  N. 

111.    "^FULIOULA  CRIST  ATA  (Lcach). 

Tufted  Ducks  were  plentiful  at  Yeniseisk  and  up  to 
Doodinka  (lat.  GO^SO'N.). 

120  A.  CoLUMBA  sp.  inc. 

During  our  drive  from  Yeniseisk  to  Krasnoyarsk  we  saw 
some  Doves^  but  were  unable  to  determine  the  species. 

124.  Tetrao  TCTRix  Linn. 

1900  was  an  unusually  good  season  for  Black  Grouse  in 
the  Yeniseisk  forest. 

124  a.  ?Por7.ana  maruetta  (Leach). 

At  Yeniseisk  we  heard  what  we  thought  was  a  Spotted 
Crake^  but  could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  bird,  which  successfully 
eluded  all  our  efforts  to  make  it  break  cover. 

125  A.  FuLiCA  ATRA  Liun. 

A  Coot  was  seen  swimming  on  the  river  near  Yeniseisk. 

128.  *Charadrius  fulvus  Gmel. 

A  Golden  Plover,  having  sonic  of  the  axillarics  white  and 
some  smoky-grey,  was  shot  from  its  nest  at  Doodinka. 
This  bird  is  supjwscd  by  Mr.  Dresser  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
Charadrius  piuvialia  and  Charadrius  fuivui.  The  eggs 
taken  from  this  nest  resemble  those  of  Charadrius  pluvialis, 
and  measure  from  1*88  in.  to  1*96  in.  in  length  by  1*45  in 
breadth,  dimensions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the 
size  of  eggs  of  the  Lesser  Golden  Plover. 
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130.  *iEGiALiTis  cuBONiCA  (Gmcl.). 

Young  Lesser  Ringed  Plovers,  still  retaining  some  down, 
were  observed  on   a   small  shingle-bank    in  the  river   in 

lat.  er  W  N. 

131.  *iEGiALiTis  HiATicuLA  (Linn.). 

132.  ^EuDROMiAS  MORiNELLUs  (Linn.). 

Dotterels  are  not  numerous  on  the  Yenisei ;  one  nest  was 
found  near  Doodinka. 

140.  *Gallinago  stenura  (Kuhl). 

The  drumming  of  the  Pintailed  Snipe  may  best  be 
described  as  resembling  the  sound  made  by  unwinding 
the  line  from  a  salmon-reel  with  rapidly  increasing  speed. 
Four  nests  were  taken. 

140  a.  Gallinaoo  gallinula  (Linn.). 
I  shot  a  Jack  Snipe  in  about  lat.  69*^  30'  N.,  during  our 
journey  up  stream,  thus  confirming  Dr.  TheeFs  observation. 

144.  *Tringa  subarquata  (Giild.). 

All  chance  of  reaching  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  Curlew 
Sandpiper  was  ruined  by  our  enforced  delay  at  the  Bre- 
khoffski  Islands. 

144  A.  Tringa  canutus  Linn. 

Two  Knots,  both  females,  were  shot  at  Vorogova  (lat.  61° 
N.)  on  June  14th.  The  ovaries  contained  eggs  about  the 
size  of  No.  1  shot.  They  were  with  two  other  Sandpipers 
which  appeared  somewhat  smaller  and  may  have  been 
T.  subarquata. 

149.    *ToTANUS  GLAREOLA   (LinU.). 

I  was  able  to  confirm  my  observations  made  in  1895  as  to 
the  breeding  of  Wood- Sandpipers  in  the  old  nests  of 
Thrushes,  for  we  found  two  such  nests,  from  which  a  male 
and  female  were  shot,  and  two  other  nests  on  the  ground  at 
Doodinka,  where  the  tundra  begins. 

153.    *LlM08A  LAPPONICA  (LiuU.). 

We  found  one  nest  near  Golchika  containing  three  young 
Bar-tailed  Godwits  in  down  and  one  egg  just  hatching. 

SER.  VIII. VOL.  I.  2  H 
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151.  Ndmenius  ARQUATA  (Lino.). 

The  query  can  he  removed  from  my  former  list  (ItnB,  1897, 
p.  106),  oa  we  both  saw  and  heard  Curlews  at  Krasnoyarsk 
and  Yeniseisk. 

157.  *Larus  cands  Lino. 

A  Common  Gull's  nest  was  found,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
stumj)  about  12  feet  high. 

162.  *Stercorarius  crgpidatus  (Banks). 

No  Skuas  of  any  kind  appeared  to  be  nesting  except  a 
pair  of  Richardson's  Skuas  which  bad  one  egg  at  Oolchika. 

167.  *CoLYMBDs  ARCTicos  Linn. 

In  the  forest  region  the   Black-throated  Diver  is  more 
Q  the  Red-throated  Diver. 


168.    FODICEFS  ORIBEIOKNA   (Bodd.). 

Three  Grebes  were  seen  at  Yeniseisk  by  Peck,  which  he 
thinks  were  Red-necked  Grebes. 


XXX IV. — Results  of  an  Ornilhologicnl  Journey  through 

Colombia  and  Ecuador.     By  Walter  Goodfellow,  F.Z.S. 

[Continued  from  p.  319.] 

Fam.  T  A  N  A  O  R  I  D  ,E, 

69.  Pkocnias  tersa  (L.). 

A  series  of  adult  males  and  females  and  immature  males 
from  Santo  Domingo  and  Gualea,  W.  Ecuador,  must  be 
referred  to  the  subspecies  P.  occidenlalis,  and  those  we 
collected  at  Archidona,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Eastern  Andes,  to 
P.  tersa  it/pica.  The  latter  are  of  a  decidedly  deeper  blue, 
and  not  so  distinctly  barred  about  the  sides  of  the  abdomen, 
while  the  tail  is  blacker  and  less  edged  with  blue  on  the 
upperside.  The  female  is  of  a  much  yellower  green  than 
in  the  Western  form.  Owing  to  their  protective  colouring, 
they  are  less  often  seen  than  the  males.  They  frequent 
the  open  clearings  around  the  huts,  and  I  never  once  saw 
them  in  the  forests.  At  Santo  Domingo  they  eat  a  hard 
green  fruit,  like  an  English  sloe  in  size  and  shape,  and  it 
seems  wonderful  how  they  can  swallow  anything  so  lai^. 
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They  also  eat  the  young  green  shoots  from  some  undeter- 
mined  bush  or  plant. 

60.  EupHONiA  NioRicoLLis  (VieUl.). 

Eight  males  and  one  female  from  Gu&palo^  near  Quito 
(8100  feet),  and  from  the  western  side  of  Pichincha  at  about 
the  same  altitude.  I  was  told  that  they  but  rarely  come 
quite  up  to  Quito,  while  they  are  only  occasional  visitors  to 
Gu&palo.  They  are  generally  met  with  in  small  flocks,  and 
keep  to  the  highest  trees.  One  of  our  specimens  is  orange 
over  the  nostrils. 

61.    EuPHONIA  RUFIVENTRIS  (ViciU.). 

A  male  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coca  River,  Upper  Rio 
Napo,  E.  Ecuador.  A  skin  in  the  British  Museum,  collected 
by  Buckley,  must  be  labelled  ''  Intaj  ''  by  an  error,  as  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  bird  found  down  on  the  Napo  should  also 
be  found  high  up  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Andes. 

62.  EuPHONiA  SATURATA  Cab. 

Two  males  from  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador,  shot  in  the 
forest. 

63.    EuPHONIA  XANTHOGASTRA  Suud. 

Nine  males  and  five  females  from  Santo  Domingo  and 
Gualea,  W.  Ecuador,  where  tliey  were  not  rare  in  the 
forests.  Small  flocks  of  five  or  six  were  generally  found 
hunting  about  together  among  the  thick  parasitical  plants. 

64.  Tanagrella  calopukys  (Cab.). 

A  male  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  Upper  Rio  Napo, 
May  1899.  Shot  in  the  clearing  near  the  hut.  The  bird 
is  evidently  rare  in  this  locality,  as  the  Indians  seemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  it. 

65.  Chlorochrysa  bourcieri  (Bp.). 

Chlorochrysa  bourcieri^  Berl.  et  Tacz.  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  77. 

Baeza,  E.  Ecuador  (5000  feet).  We  only  saw  one  pair, 
which  were  searching  among  the  parasitical  plants  that 
thickly  covered  the  tree-trunks  on  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
They  appeared  to  have  much  the  same  habits  as  Calliste. 
Doubtless  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Andes* 
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66.  Chlokochetsa  phiknicotib  (Bp.). 

A  male  from  above  Nanegal,  Western  Ecuador.  As  ia 
the  case  of  the  preceding  species,  it  was  shot  among  the 
thick  creepers  which  festooned  a  tall  tree  in  the  foreat. 
Confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Western  Andes.  Eri- 
dently  by  mistake,  Buckley  stated  that  bis  skins  came  from 
Sarayacu  and  the  Napo, 

67.  PlPRIOEA  UELANOTA  VENEZUELENSIS  (Scl.). 

One  male  from  Pichincha  (11,000  feet)  in  December,  and 
two  males  from  Papallacta,  £.  Andes  (11,500  feet),  in  Feb- 
ruary. All  onr  three  skins  appear  to  be  those  of  males,  yet 
the  Pichincha  bird  has  a  m an visb-co loured  head  and  rump 
and  a  deep  blue-black  mantle,  while  the  Papallacta  specimens 
have  the  head  and  rump  of  a  more  turquoise  shade  and  the 
mantle  bluish  slate-colour,  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing- 
feathers  being  edged  with  the  same.  Iris  in  all  eases  bright 
red.     The  stomachs  contained  berries. 

68.  Procnopis  vassoki  (Boiss,). 

Nine  adult  males,  three  young  males,  and  four  females 
from  Canzacota,  Gualea,  and  Mindo,  Western  Ecuador, 
between  6500  and  8000  feet,  aud  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador, 
5000  feet.  The  birds  are  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  fre- 
quent the  higher  trees,  often  in  company  with  various  species 
of  Calliste.  The  stomachs  of  several  contained  little  but 
insects,  in  the  case  of  those  from  Mindo  only  berries.  The 
females  and  young  males  arc  more  dingy. 

69.  CAtLisTB  YESi  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

Two  males  from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo,  and  Iquitos,  Upper 
Amazou  respectively.  The  Coca  specimen  was  shot  in  the 
clearing  by  the  but  in  which  we  were  staying,  but  the  other 
was  caught  among  the  banana-trees  in  a  small  garden  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  of  Iquitos.  It  was  kept  alive  for 
several  days  tied  to  a  perch  by  a  string  around  its  leg,  and 
was  brought  to  me  after  it  died. 


70.  Calliste  rdfioularis  (Bp.). 

Ten  males  and  four  females  from  Mindo,  Intaj,  and  other 
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Canzacota,  San  Nicolas^  and  Gnalea^  from  between  1000  and 
6000  feet,  but  they  were  rare  at  the  last-named  place  in 
September,  and  when  we  passed  through  it  at  the  end  of 
October  we  did  not  see  a  single  example.  An  intelligent 
native  of  Canzacota  told  me  that  these  birds  only  came  there 
during  August  and  September,  and  I  thiuk  it  is  the  case  with 
other  members  of  the  genus  that  they  resort  to  higher  alti- 
tudes only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  young  male 
is  wholly  dullish  green,  with  a  very  slight  coppery  hue  about 
the  head.  The  females  have  paler  blue  breasts,  slightly  mixed 
with  green,  the  rump  greenish  blue,  and  the  head  washed  with 
green.     This  species  frequents  the  lower  trees  and  bushes. 

75.  Calliste  boliviana  Bp. 

One  male  and  one  female  from  the  Rio  Tiputiui,  an  affluent 
of  the  NajK).  They  were  shot  in  the  clearing  near  the  hut,  on 
the  same  tree,  on  two  consecutive  evenings  just  before  dusk. 

76.  Calliste  ruficervix  (Prev.). 

Four  adult  males,  one  young  male,  and  three  females 
from  San  Nicolas,  Intaj,  and  the  neighbourhood,  W.  Ecuador. 
This  is  another  Calliste  which  frequents  bushes  and  low  trees. 
The  female  is  slightly  duller  on  the  crown. 

77.  Calliste  nigriviridis  (Lafr.). 

Of  these  birds  we  evidently  have  two  forms  in  our  series — 
a  bluibh-grccn  variety,  which  we  found  confined  solely  to  the 
western  or  Pacific  side  of  Ecuador,  and  a  yellowish-green 
varietv,  confined  to  the  eastern  or  Amazonian  side.  Placed 
together  they  seem  very  distinct,  and  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  divided,  but  in  the  British  Museum  they  are  classed 
together.  Of  the  blue  variety  we  obtained  five  males  and 
three  females  from  Canzacota  and  Western  Pichincha  (6500 
to  8000  feet),  and  of  the  yellow  variety  three  males  and  two 
females  from  Ikeza  (about  5500  feet).  The  respective 
females  are  not  quite  so  bright  as  the  males,  and  have 
more  black  on  the  head,  while  they  are  ])aler  about  the 
Tent  and  under  tail-coverts.  In  both  localities  we  found 
them  inhabiting  high  trees. 
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throughout  this  genus)^  while  those  from  the  eastern  side 
had  it  dark  grey.  The  females  have  the  vent  more  fawn- 
coloured  than  the  males,  and  the  same  colour  extends  np 
the  centre  of  the  breast. 

84.  Calliste  cyanopygia  (ScL). 

Nine  adult  males,  three  young  males,  and  three  females 
from  Canzacota,  Qualea,  and  the  western  side  of  Pichincha, 
at  altitudes  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet.  Found  in  high  trees 
on  the  more  open  parts  of  the  mountain-slopes.  The  females 
are  much  duller  than  the  males,  and  have  the  under  tail- 
coverts  dark  green,  edged  with  pale  greenish  yellow,  and 
in  one  skin  with  light  fawn  ;  they  have  also  less  gold  on 
the  shoulders.  Young  males  resemble  the  females,  but  have 
brighter  golden  shoulders. 

I  believe  this  species  to  be  undoubtedly  confined  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes. 

85.  Iridornis  dubusia  (Bp.). 

Three  males  and  two  females  from  the  western  side  of 
Pichincha  and  Coraz6n,  at  altitudes  of  about  7500  feet,  seen 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  females  have  slightly  more  black  on 
the  forehead  than  the  males,  and  also  have  the  under  tail- 
coverts  rufous.     Iris  dark  red. 

Here  again  I  think  Buckley's  skins  in  the  British  Museum 
are  wrongly  localized,  for  I  cannot  believe  it  possible 
that  this  bird  is  found  also  in  the  hot  forest-land  of  the 
Napo.  We  certainly  never  came  across  it  there.  Very 
many  of  Buckley's  skins  are  merely  labelled  "  Quito," 
which  is  most  misleading,  while  '^  Sarayacu ''  figures  as  the 
locality  for  all  birds  from  the  eastern  side,  irrespective  of 
altitude,  as  well  as  for  manv  which  are  not  found  there. 

80.    PcCCI LOTH RAU PIS  LUNULATA   (Du  Bus). 

A  large  series  of  this  Tanager  from  Pichincha  and  the 
environs  of  Quito,  West  Kcuador,  and  Papaliacta,  East 
Ecuador,  where  they  range  from  9000  to  11, 500  feet.  During 
November  and  December,  when  many  kinds  of  berries  were 
ri|>e  on  the  mountain -slopes  above  Quito,  these  birds  were 
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remarkably  abundant.  They  sat  on  the  topmost  twigs, 
and,  if  disturbed,  appeared  to  drop  offsuddealy  into  the  bush 
below. 

87.  FtBCILOTHBADFlS  FALPEBHOSA  (Lafr.). 

Five  males  and  two  females  from  Papallacta,  Eastern  Andes 
{11,500  feet),  to  which  range  they  are  probably  confined, 
for  we  met  with  none  in  West  Ecuador.  The  two  females 
are  icarcely  so  blue  on  the  rump  as  the  males.  This 
species  was  generally  found  in  the  same  trees  as  Heliochera 
rubrocrUtala. 

88.  BuTHKAUFis  cucDLLATA  (Jard.). 

A  good  series  of  this  bird  was  obtained  on  both  sides 
of  the  Andes,  at  altitudes  of  from  9000  to  11,500  feet.  The 
western  was  the  only  side  of  Picbincha  on  which  we  saw 
them,  but  they  were  more  numerous  at  Papallacta.  Tliey 
have  a  very  harsh  call-note,  and  were  generally  met  with  in 
the  company  of  the  following  species,  B.  chlornnota.  Iris 
bright  red. 

89.  BCTHKAtlPIB  CBLORONOTA  (Scl.) . 

Four  males  and  one  female  from  both  Cordilleras,  at  the 
same  altitudes  as  the  preceding  species.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  the  call-note  of  one  from  the  other.  Although  we 
explored  the  Volcano  of  Pichincha  so  thoroughly  on  every 
side,  we  only  met  with  these  birds  (and  mauy  others)  on 
the  western  slope.  The  nature  of  the  vegetation  is  very 
difiereut  ou  that  side  from  what  it  is  on  the  other  three, 
and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for  numbers  of  birds  fre< 
queutiiig  that  part  of  the  mountain  only.  The  female  is 
blacker  about  the  forehead  than  the  male. 


90.  CoMPsocoMA  viCToRiNi  (Lafr.). 

A  series  from  various  localities  along  the  Western  Andes 
at  altitudes  of  from  9000  to  12,000  feet. 

91.  CoMPSOCOMA  SIMPTUOSA  (LcSS.). 

This  still  handsomer  species  we  found  rather  common  at 
Papallacta,  on  the  Eastern  Andes,  in  February,  aud  we 
procured  about  a  dozen  specimens  during  our  stay  there. 
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They  seemed  to  feed  entirely  on  berries  aad  Eruit,      Iru 
reddish  brown. 

92.  CoHPsocuUA  NOTiBiLia  (Jard.)- 

One  male,  apparently  of  this  species,  was  obtained  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  western  side  of  Fichincha,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  7000  feet. 

93.  DUBCSIA  T£NIATA  (BoisS.). 

Three  males  from  Picbincha  (1],000  feet)  and  one  female 
from  Papallacta,  East  Ecuador,  which  has  the  rump  dark 
green.  These  birds  make  a  loud  chattering  noise.  Iria 
bright  red. 

94.  TANAOaA  CCKLESTIS  (Spix).      . 

Our  apeciracna  were  procured  at  Archidona  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  which  was  the  only  place  in  the  Napo 
district  where  we  met  with  tbem.  We  did  not  see  any  more 
until  we  reached  Parfi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  where 
some  were  flitting  about  among  the  palms  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  They  looked  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  species,  baring 
white  shoulders,  which  are  very  conspicuous  when  the  birds 
are  flying.  They  have  quite  a  sweet  song,  and  I  often  heard 
tbem  singing  iu  the  Chonta  palms  around  our  hut  at  Archi- 
dona. They  are  generally  found  in  pairs,  and  keep  to  the 
higher  trees. 

95.  Tanaora  cana  Sw. 

Common  iu  the  hot  forest-regions  of  Western  Ecuador, 
at  Santo  Domingo,  Guanacillo,  and  other  places,  where  they 
frequent  the  banana-plantations  and  the  fruit-trees  around 
the  huts.  Specimens  from  the  foot  of  the  bills  seem  to  be 
less  blue  than  those  from  farther  down  into  the  forests. 
Local  name,  "  Azulejo." 

96.  Tanaoba  palmauum,  Ma\. 

The  subspecifie  term  ' vioUlavala'  of  Berlepsch  and 
Taczanowski  (P.  2.  S.  1883,  p.  546),  probably  applies  to  the 
West  Ecuadorian  form  of  this  species,  of  which  we  obtained 
many  examples  in  the  clearing  at  Sauto  Domingo;  but 
those  we   shot   at   Archidona,  at  the  foot   of  the  Eastern 
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Aodea,  were  probably  typical  T.  palmnrum.  There  ia  an 
obvioas  differeoce  between  them,  those  from  the  Amazoniaa 
side  beiug  of  a  duller  violet,  and  having  the  bead  yellowish 
green.  These  birds  are  tame  in  their  habits,  and  irequent 
the  vicinity  of  the  huts. 

97.  Tanaora  darwini  (Bp.). 

Two  specimens  of  this  spedea  were  shot  in  the  gardens  of 
the  British  Consulate  at  Quito,  where  tbey  are  occasionally 
met  with.  They  come  up  from  the  "quebrada"  of  Gu&palo 
during  December  and  January  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  various 
flowering-trees,  and  are  said  to  commit  great  damage  in  the 
gardens.  Their  call-note  is  beautifully  clear,  and  reaembtes 
a  long  drawn-out  whistle,  going  up  the  scale  and  then  slowly 
descending.  This  is  followed  by  a  loud  cry  of  "  Guaricht " 
uttered  three  times  in  succession.  Hence  the  bird  is  locally 
called  "  Goarichi." 

98.  Tanaora  cvanocepmala  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

One  male  from  Gualea,  West  Ecuador,  in  August.  So  far 
as  I  can  remember,  the  specimens  collected  around  Popay&n 
in  Colombia  belonged  to  this  species.  If  so,  we  only  met 
with  it  in  these  two  localities,  and  we  found  it  rather  mora 
numerous  in  Colombia  than  in  Ecuador,  but  by  no  means 
common  anywhere. 

99.  RHAUPHociBt.ua  niubioularis  (Spix). 

A  male  and  female  killed  at  one  shot  at  the  Coca,  Rio 
Napo,  in  June.  These  birds  were  not  common  there,  but 
much  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiputini, 
1  saw  from  the  platform  of  our  hut  a  flock  of  about  thirty 
settle  for  a  while  on  the  tops  of  some  bushes  not  far  ofl^, 
two  nights  in  succession,  just  about  sunset.  The  female  is 
brownish  on  the  black  parla,  and  has  the  scarlet  not  quite 
so  intense  as  the  male.  Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  tliat 
this  species  ranges  to  Western  Ecuador,  as  is  stated  in  the 
British  iluaeura  Catalogue  (xi.  p.  172). 

100.  Khamphoc<elus  jacapa  (L.). 

Females  of  this  species  were  fairly  numerous  at  Archidona, 
and  males   only  at  the   Coca,  lower  down   the   river.     It 
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frequents  fruit-trees  in  the  Indian  clearings.  The  young 
males  can  be  distinguished  from  the  females  by  being  more 
red,  and  by  having  faint  white  tips  to  the  tail-feathers.  They 
were  in  full  moult  at  the  Coca  in  May,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  get  any  in  good  plumage. 

101.  Rhamphoccelus  icteronotus  Bp. 

Confined  to  the  Western  side,  and  very  numerous  around 
the  huts  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  they  were  still  breeding 
in  October  in  the  orange-trees,  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  the  foliage  was  so  thick  and  so  prickly,  and  the 
nests  were  so  far  in,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  them 
without  cutting  down  the  trees,  which  their  owners  would 
not  let  us  do.  I  satisfied  myself  that  one  nest  belonged 
to  a  pair  the  male  bird  of  which  was  not  yet  in  complete  adult 
plumage.  My  very  young  males  differ  from  the  females 
in  having  the  under  tail -coverts  brownish  black,  very 
slightly  tipped  with  yellow,  while  the  latter  have  them 
wholly  yellow.     Local  name,  "  Plataneros.'' 

102.  Pyranga  estiva  (Gm.). 

Three  males  and  one  female  from  Canzacota,  West  Ecuador 
(6500  feet),  Quito  (10,000  feet),  and  Baeza,  £ast  Ecuador 
(5500  feet).  Our  Consul  at  Quito  told  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  more  than  three  at  that  altitude  during  the  thirty 
years  he  had  lived  there.  The  specimen  we  shot  in  the 
garden  during  our  stay  at  the  Consulate  had  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  several  days,  but  was  very  shy  and 
tried  to  conceal  its  bright  coat  in  the  trees  as  much  as 
pobsiblc. 

103.   EUCOMETIS  CA8SINI  (LawT.). 

One  male,  from  Santo  Uomingo^  shot  in  the  forest  in 
October. 

10^.  Tachvpuonus  luctuosus  Lafr.  &  D'Orb. 
Three  males  from  San  Nicolas,  West  Ecuador,  and  two 
from  the  Coca,  Rio  Napo,  East  Ecuador. 

105.   TaCHVPHONUS  SURI.NAMUS  (L.). 

One  male  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  where  this 
bird  frequents  the  undergrowth  on  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
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113.  Chlorospinous  flavioularis  (Scl.). 

Three  males  and  two  females  from  Oualea,  Milligalli,  and 
Canzacota,  West  Ecuador  (6000  to  8000  feet) .  The  females 
have  the  crown  and  sides  of  head  dark  greyish,  the  upper 
throat  fawn,  and  the  lower  throat  greenish  yellow  right 
across,  and  not  divided  as  in  the  male.  The  iris  is  dark 
reddish  brown. 

114.  Urothraupis  stolzmanni  (Tacz.  &  Berl.). 
Urothraupis  stolzmanni,  Tacz.  et  Berl.  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  83, 

pi.  viii. 

At  Fapallacta,  Eastern  Andes  (11,500  feet),  we  shot  two 
males  and  a  female  of  this  Tanager.  One  male  has  the 
shoulders  rather  pale  grey,  but  the  other,  which  is  probably 
younger,  has  them  dull  greenish-grey,  and  the  wings  a 
little  shorter.  The  female  has  the  wing-coverts  edged  with 
greenish  grey,  the  throat  and  breast  not  so  white  as  in  the 
males,  and  the  vent  and  sides  washed  with  dull  green. 

115.    BUARREMON  ASSIMILI8  (BoisS.). 

Eight  males  and  four  females  from  Pichinchaand  Papallacta, 
on  both  ranges  of  the  Andes,  at  al)out  11,500  feet.  These 
birds  seem  to  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  and  run  about  under 
the  bushes.  One  female  from  Papallacta  has  the  sides  of  the 
mandible  yellow,  and  the  head  very  much  flecked  with 
olive-green.    Iris  dull  red.     Local  name  at  Quito,  "  Monjas.'' 

IIG.    BUARREMON  BRUNNEINt'CIlA   (Lafr.). 

One  male  from  the  west  side  of  Corazon  (about  7000  feet), 
in  September. 

117.  BUARREMON  LBUCOPTERUS  (Janl.). 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  Pichincha  (10,000  feet). 
The  females  have  fawnish-grey  thighs  and  vents,  and  the 
heads  less  clearly  marked.     Not  common  in  this  locality. 

118.  Kl'ARREMO.N  PALLIDINUCIIA   (Uoiss.). 

Four  males  and  two  females  from  Papallacta,  East  Ecuador. 
In  pairs  in  February,  and  in  breeding  condition.  The  females 
have  the  na|)e  dull  white  and  the  crown  more  brownish 
vellon  than  the  males. 
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119.  BuAaRBMON  aCHISTACEDB  (Boi8S.]> 

Six  males  and  only  one  female  from  Papallacta.  Also  in 
breeding  conditioD  in  February.  Tbe  female  has  the  white 
niarkinga  on  the  primaries  much  duller  than  has  tbe  male. 

120.  BUARREMON  BPODIONOTP8  (Scl.  &  Salv.). 

Buarremon  spodionotus,  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xv.  p.  ZGi. 

Six  adult  males  and  one  young  male  from  Papallactaj 
East  Ecuador,  in  February,  and  two  males  and  one  female 
from  Coraz6n  andPichincha,  West  Ecuador  (11,000 to  12,000 
feet),  in  November  and  December.  The  young  male  from 
Papallacta  is  just  changing  its  speckled  for  a  yellow  breast, 
and  haa  the  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  light  brown, 
the  mantle  and  rump  being  rusty  slate-coloured.  The 
two  western  males  have  the  crown  very  pale,  shading  off 
into  decided  fawn-colour  on  the  nape.  Tbe  female  is 
probably  very  young,  and  has  the  head  black  with  only 
a  few  dingy  fawn-coloured  feathers  down  the  nape. 

121.  ArREUON  SPECTABlLia  (Scl.}. 

One  male  from  Santo  Domingo,  in  October,,  and  one 
female  from  San  Nicolas,  West  Ecuador,  in  September, 
Sexes  alike.     Legs  and  feet  yellow,  bill  yellowish  red. 

122.  Okeothraupis  arreuonops  Scl. 

A  male  from  below  Miudo,  West  Ecuador  (about  BOOO  feet) . 
We  shot  another  of  these  birds  at  a  higher  altitude,  but 
it  was  stolen  with  other  skins  from  a  hut  where  we  were 
staying.  It  was  much  paler  coloured  than  the  former,  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  being  elged  with  brown 
instead  of  black,  and  the  head  blackish  brown.  The  wings 
and  tail  were  of  the  same  rufous  shade  in  both. 

123-   ClSSOPlS  LEVBRIANA  (Gm.). 

From  Archidona  and  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  Upper  Kio 
Napo,  where  individuals  were  by  no  means  rare  Iti  the 
clearings  around  the  Indian  huts.  They  eat  largely  of 
small,  hard,  green  buds,  and  invariably  alight  on  tlic  top- 
most twigs  of  the  bushes  where  these  grow.  They  were 
always  in  pairs,  and  were  moulting  heavily  in  May.  It  is 
very  difiieult  to  pass  the  head  of  these  birds  through  the 
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neck  when  skinning  them.  The  Indians  of  the  neighbour- 
hood use  the  skins  largely  in  their  ornaments.  In  Quito, 
where  the  people  know  these  birds  from  seeing  preserved 
specimens^  they  call  them  "  Domiuicos.'^ 

124.    PSITTOSPIZA  RIEPPERI    (BoisS.). 

Eight  males  and  five  females  from  Canzacota,  West 
Ecuador  (6500  feet)^  in  August  and  September,  and  below 
Baeza^  East  Ecuador  (5000  feet)^  in  March.  The  females  on 
the  whole  are  a  shade  lighter  in  colour,  have  less  blue  around 
the  base  of  the  bill^  and  the  vent  also  less  rufous.  In  life 
the  bill,  legs^  and  feet  are  bright  coral-red,  and  not  orange 
or  yellow  as  stated  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (xi. 
p.  281).  The  bright  green  plumage  fades  very  much  after 
the  skin  has  been  kept  for  a  time.  These  birds  live  in  pairs 
in  the  high  trees,  and  their  curious  call-note  is  easy  to 
imitate,  so  that  if  one  is  shot,  its  mate  can  be  attracted 
back  to  the  same  spot.  They  feed  on  berries  of  a  juicy 
nature. 

125.  Saltator  MAGNUS  (Gm.). 

Three  males  from  Santo  Domingo,  in  October,  and  two 
females  from  San  Nicolas,  in  September.  They  frequent 
the  fruit-trees  and  the  banana-plantations.  The  females 
^eem  to  be  greyer  about  the  crown  and  sides  of  head  than 
the  males,  and  much  lighter  down  the  centre  of  the  breast. 

126.  Saltator  superciliaris  (Spix). 

From  the  Coca,  Upper  Rio  Xapo,  in  May  and  June. 
They  wore  numerous  at  times  in  the  fruit-trees  around  the 
hut9,  and  were  generally  found  feeding  in  the  company  of 
Rhamphoccrlus  jacapa.  They  have  a  loud,  sweet  song,  and, 
when  uttering  it,  always  sit  on  the  highest  twigs. 

127.  Saltator  albicollis  (Vieill.). 

Two  males  and  one  female  from  below  Gualea  (West 
Ecuador),  in  July  and  August. 

128.  Saltator  atripenms  ScI. 
One  male  from  Gualea,  in  August. 
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Fam.  Fbinqillida 

129.  PHEOCTlCrS  CBRVSOGA8TER  (Lee!).). 

A  good  series  of  adult  and  immature  birds  was  procured 
from  Quito  and  the  Chillo  Valley.  They  only  come  up  to 
Quito  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  vhen  they  do  considerable  damage  in  the  gardens 
to  hods  and  young  shoots  _  which  they  appear  to  pull  off  the 
treesout  of  pure  wantonness.  They  feed  largely  on  the  seeds 
of  various  acacias,  l>oth  green  and  ripe.  They  have  loud  and 
agreeable  notes,  and  their  flight  is  clumsy  and  short.  They 
frequent  the  Chillo  Valley  alL  the  year  round,  and  I  often 
saw  a  dozen  or  more  together  pecking  about  on  the  old  stone 
walla  around  the  village  of  Pifo.  I  found  one  of  their 
nests  at  this  place  in  October.  It  contained  two  young,  and 
was  built  on  the  lower  branches  of  an  acacia-tree.  Immature 
males  and  females  always  seemed  to  predominate  in  Quito, 
and  it  was  quite  rare  to  see  an  adult  male  there.  It  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  young  males  from  the  Females ;  the  latter, 
for  instance,  are  much  darker  on  the  breast,  and  have  the 
under  tail-coverts  pale  cinnamon,  whereas  all  the  former 
that  we  shot  had  them  white. 

130.  Spebmofhela  ophthaluica  [ScL). 

Very  common  at  Santo  Domingo  in  ctober,  where 
during  the  midday  hours  they  assembled  in  large  flocks  on 
the  grass  around  the  huts.     Iris  reddish. 

131.  Spebmophila  outturalis  olivacea  (Tacz.  &  Berl.}. 
Spermopkiia  gutturalia   oUvacea,  Tacz.  et   Berl.   P.  Z.  S. 

1885,  p.  122. 

As  common  as  the  last  species,  and  always  found  feeding 
with  it.  If  we  fired  into  a  flock  we  generally  brought 
down  about  equal  numbers  of  both  kinds. 

132.  Catamblyrhvschus  niADF.\fA  Lafr. 

Three  males  from  the  vicinity  of  Mitido.  West  Ecuador, 
about  7000  feet.  We  found  them  singly  in  the  higher 
trees,  and  never  saw  but  these  thici'. 

133.  Pahiiakia  gulakis  (Linn.). 

Not  rare  on  tlie  Napo  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  but  not 
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found  above  it ;  the  range  extends  from  that  river  to  the 
Maraiion.  We  never  saw  these  birds  away  from  the  river- 
banks,  and  they  were  generally  sitting  on  the  trees  which  over- 
hung the  water  or  flying  along  close  to  the  surface.  Iris  dark 
reddish  brown.     Sides  of  the  mandible  yellow  at  the  base. 

134.  CORYPHOSPINGUS  CRUENTUS   (LcSS.). 

One  female  shot  at  Santo  Domingo  in  the  fruit-trees  near  the 
hut.     The  stomach  contained  what  looked. like  grass-seeds. 

135.  SpODIORNIS  JARDINII   (Scl.). 

One  male  from  MilHgalli,  West  Ecuador  (6000  feet),  in 
September. 

136.  Phrygilus  unicolor  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

Five  males  and  four  females.  This  bird  was  fairly 
numerous  around  Quito,  especially  in  the  hedges  on  the 
El  Egido  plain  to  the  north  of  the  city.  We  also  found 
it  at  Aloag,  a  village  above  Machachi,  about  9500  feet. 

137.  Phrygilus  ocularis  Scl. 

Found  in  the  fields  around  Quito  and  the  Chillo  Vallev. 
in  small  flocks,  in  November  and  December. 

138.  Phrygilus  alaudinus  (Kittl.). 

Met  with  in  company  with  P.  ocularis,  but  not  so 
numerous. 

139.  Catamenia  ANALoinEs  (Lafr.). 

Three  males  and  two  females  from  the  environs  of  Quito 
and  the  Chillo  Valley.  These  birds  are  often  kept  in  cages 
in  Quito,  as  they  have  a  nice  song.  The  young  males  seem 
to  be  greyer  than  the  females. 

140.  Catamenia  homochroa  Scl. 

Three  males  and  one  female.  This  bird  is  met  with  along 
the  lu^lgerows  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito.  In  November, 
when  other  meml)ers  of  the  genus  were  in  flocks,  we  found 
this  s])e(*i(^  as  a  rule  in  pairs  only  among  the  thicker  bushes 
and  hedges. 

141.  Zonotrichia  pileata  (Bodd.). 

Common  in  Quito,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  our  domestic 
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Sparrow^  and  also  in  many  towns  oE  the  central  tableland. 
We  found  that  it  ranged  up  the  Western  Andes  to  just  over 
11,000  feet,  and  over  the  western  side  of  them  down  to  Milli- 
galH  (6000  feet) ;  but  we  only  saw  three  there  altogether,  and 
at  no  other  place  on  the  same  side  at  anything  like  such  a  low 
altitude.  I  was  told  that  the  birds  were  occasionally  enticed 
down  by  grain  which  falls  from  the  sacks  as  the  mules  carry 
them  from  the  highlands  to  the  forests  below.  There  were 
certain  villages  in  the  Chillo  Valley  where  we  never  saw  them, 
but  they  were  plentiful  around  the  tambo  on  the  Tablon 
(11,750  feet),  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eastern  Andes, 
though  unknown  at  Papallacta,  11,500  feet,  over  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  range.  Nor  did  we  see  any  at 
Pedregal  or  in  the  Valle  de  Viciosa,  on  the  Eastern  Andes. 
I  believe  that  they  were  the  birds  which  were  quite  common 
at  Popayfin,  Colombia  (5825  feet) .  In  Quito  they  were  very 
tame,  and  frequently  came  into  the  rooms.  They  nested 
there  under  the  tiles  and  among  the  creepers  on  the  trees 
and  walls.  They  have  a  sweet  but  rather  melancholy  song, 
and  may  often  be  heard  singing  on  moonlight  nights.  They 
are  seldom  seen  far  away  from  the  dwellings  of  man.  I 
saw  an  apparently  pure  albino  in  Quito  and  several  partial 
albinos,  but  did  not  secure  any.     Local  name,  ''  El  Gorridn." 

142.  Embernaora  chrysoma  Scl. 

One  male  from  Gualea,  Western  Ecuador. 

143.  Chrysomitris  icterica  capitalis  Cab. 
Chrysomitris  capitalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  219. 

A  large  series  of  adult  and  immature  males  and  females 
from  Quito  and  the  Chillo  Valley.  At  both  places  they 
congregated  in  large  flocks  in  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  sweet  song.  In  Quito 
they  eat  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  flowering  plants  in  the 
gardens,  but  in  the  Chillo  Valley  they  feed  chiefly  on  grass- 
seeds. 

144.  Sycalis  arvensis  luteiventris  (Mayen). 
Sycalis  luieiventris  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xii.  p.  383. 

We  did  not  find  this  bird  in  Quito,  but  shot  a  few  in  the 
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environs,  and  in  the  Chillo  Valley  they  were  common  and 
generally  in  flocks  with  the  preceding  species. 

Fam.    I  C  T  E  R  1  D  iE. 

145.  Cltpeicterus  oserii  Deville. 

One  female  only  from  the  Upper  Rio  Napo^  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Coca,  where  this  bird  was  not  common.  I  had 
two  males  brought  to  me  by  the  Indians,  but  they  had  kept 
them  too  long  to  be  worth  skinning. 

146.  OcYALus  WAGLERi  (Gray  &  Mitch.). 

We  shot  a  large  series  of  examples  of  this  bird  at  Santo 
Domingo,  Western  Ecuador,  where  we  found  them  not  at  all 
rare.  They  frequented  the  banana-plantations  and  did  great 
damage  to  the  ripe  fruit.  We  also  shot  two  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  but  as  a  rule  they  live  chiefly  in  the  open  clearings. 
Some  of  their  notes  are  very  flnc  and  liquid,  and  others  are  like 
the  sound  of  gurgling  water.  Their  flight  exactly  resembles 
that  of  a  Toucan,  and  in  the  evening  they  assemble  in  flocks 
and  retire  for  the  night  to  the  high  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  whole  of  the  bill  is  pale  lemon-yellow.  Iris 
pale  blue  in  the  male,  and  greyer  in  the  female. 

147.    OSTINOPS  CRISTATUS  (Gm.). 

Six  males  but  no  fecualcs  from  the  Coca,  Upper  Rio  Napo, 
where  they  were  fairly  numerous  in  small  flocks.  Wherever 
we  went  the  males  of  this  genus  always  seemed  more  plentiful 
than  the  females.     Indian  name,  *'  Manga." 

1  18.    OSTINOPS  ANGUSTiPRONS  (Spix). 

Two  pairs,  also  from  the  Coca.  Seen  in  couples  and  always 
in  the  thick  forests,  whereas  the  other  species  seem  to  prefer 
the  river-banks.  The  bill  is  black,  with  the  base  and  tip 
yellow.  Iris  sky-blue,  and  rim  of  the  eyelids  red.  Indian 
uamc,  *'  Manga  pana.'' 

149.    OSTINOPS  DECUMANUS  (Pall.). 

One  male  from  the  Coca.  It  had  a  large  piece  of  the 
base  of  the  bill  broken  away,  which  damage  had  evidently 
been  sustained  a  long  time  previously.  It  was  such  a  large 
hole  that  it  was  wonderful  how  the  bird  had  been  able  to 
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pale  lemon-yellow  (not  "  white/'  as  stated  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  and  the  iris  is  pale  blue ;  but  in  the  young  the  bill  is 
grey,  with  a  yellow  tinge  at  the  tip,  and  the  iris  is  dark 
grey.  The  Ecuadorians  call  them  "Culembras,"  but  the 
Napo  Indians  called  them  "  Chaupi  mangas.'' 

152.  Cassicus  affinis  Sw. 

From  Baeza,  E.  Ecuador  (5500  feet),  but  we  did  not  meet 
with  any  below  that  place.  They  were  in  small  flocks  on  the 
more  open  sides  of  the  mountains.  Bill  pale  yellow.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  that  this  bird  can  be  also  found  on 
the  Western  Andes,  and  the  skin  in  the  British  Museum 
obtained  by  Buckley  must  be  so  labelled  by  mistake. 

153.  Cassicus  leucorhampuus  (Bp.). 

Three  males  and  two  females.  We  constantly  met  with 
this  species  in  small  flocks  during  our  first  two  days'  walk 
after  we  left  Baeza,  but  nowhere  at  a  lower  level.  It 
also  frequented  the  mountain-sides  where  the  forests  were 
less  dense,  and  is  undoubtedly  found  on  the  eastern  side 
only. 

154.  Icterus  croconotus  (Wagl.). 

A  male  and  female  from  the  Suno,  Upper  Rio  Napo. 
We  frequently  saw  pairs,  but  they  seemed  confined  to  the 
edge  of  the  forests  along  the  river-banks  and  places  where 
bamboos  grew.  On  the  Coca,  in  June,  I  saw  three  of  their 
nests  in  close  proximity  suspended  from  the  tips  of  bamboos 
overhanging  the  water.  The  bare  skin  around  the  eyes 
is  dark  slaty -blue.  Beautiful  as  the  colour  of  these  birds  is 
in  the  skin,  it  is  still  more  beautiful  in  life.  I  noticed  that 
our  specimens  faded  as  soon  as  they  began  to  dry,  and 
turned  more  yellow.  The  Zap&ro  Indians  called  them 
"  Palandra  pisco,*'  which  was  not  very  distinctive,  for  they 
applied  the  same  name  to  other  birds.  It  means  Plantain- 
bird. 

155.  Amblycercus  uolosericeus  (Scop.). 

A  male  and  female  from  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Andes, 
Upper  Rio  Napo.     We  also  saw  the  birds  about  the  mouth 
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of  the  Coca  River  in  May  aod  June,  but  they  were  then 
moulting  so  heavily  that  they  were  not  worth  shooting. 
They  were  not  common  in  any  locality  that  we  visited,  were 
generally  in  pairs,  and  frequented  the  lower  growth  about 
the   edges  of  the   forests.     Bill   leaden  born-colour.     Iris 

gwy. 

156.  Gyhnohystax  helanictebvs  (Vieill.). 

A  very  young  mate  from  the  Coca,  Upper  Napo,  in  June. 
It  was  brought  to  me  alive,  with  one  leg  and  a  wing  broken. 
The  back  is  very  brown,  and  still  has  down  han^png  to 
some  of  the  feathers.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  are 
yellowish  brown  on  the  outer  mai^n.  In  life  tbe  bare  skin 
around  the  eyes  is  flesh-colour,  and  tbe  legs  and  feet  are 
pinkish  grey.     Iris  pale  brown. 

157.  Sturnella  bellicosa  De  Fil. 

A  male  from  the  vicinity  of  Chimborazo  at  an  altitude  of 
about  8000  feet,  where  they  seemed  fairly  numerous.  They 
frequented  stony  regions,  and  I  observed  them  turning  over 
the  small  stones  to  look  for  insects  uuderneath.  They 
are  common  in  captivity  throughout  the  towns  of  Central 
Ecuador. 

158.  CASBinix  OBY2ivoa&  (Linn.). 

A  very  large  series,  chiefly  from  Santo  Domingo  and 
San  Nicolas,  West  Ecuador,  collected  in  September  and 
October;  tbey  were  not  met  with  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
about  3000  feet.  During  the  first  week  or  two  of  our  stay 
at  Santo  Domingo  we  never  saw  one  of  them,  then  a  large 
influx  took  place,  and  many  could  be  observed  all  day  and  every 
day  about  the  clearing,  but  never  within  the  forest.  They 
frequented  the  banaDa-plaotatious,  and  we  often  shot  tbem 
while  they  were  eating  the  ripe  fruit.  We  also  frequently 
■aw  them  alone,  and  in  the  company  of  Croiophaga  ani, 
sitting  on  the  backs  of  the  sleeping  cattle  or  on  tbe  ground 
around  them.  At  both  Santo  Dumingo  and  San  Nicolas 
they  were  called  "Garapateros"  {tick- eaters),  and  Crotu- 
phaga  ani  was  called  "  Chainom." 

When  whistling  they  expand  tbe  thick  feathers  on  tlie 
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neck  like  a  ruff.  Tlie  females  are  much  smaller,  and  black, 
without  the  purple  gluas.  Iris  yellow,  but  less  bright  in 
the  young.  I  found  grasshoppers  in  the  stoniachs  uf  three 
examples. 

Fam.  CoRvi  da. 

169,    XilNTHVIU  TUHCOSA  (Bp.). 

Seven  males  and  four  females  from  the  west  side  of 
Pichinclia  and  Mindo  in  November,  Nanegal  in  July,  and 
Papallacta,  East  Ecuador  (11,500  feet),  iu  Febi-uary.  They 
were  more  numerous  on  the  Eastern  Andes  and  went  in 
larger  flocks  there.  I  found  berries  of  various  kiiida  in  the 
ttomachs,  and  also  beetles.  Mr.  Hamilton  shot  one  which  had 
the  egg  of  some  small  species  in  its  bill,  and  I  killed  another 
which  was  eating  a  young  bird.  They  have  rather  a  harsh 
cry,  and  while  on  the  Western  Andes  they  were  always  in 
the  highest  treen  and  were  decidedly  shy  ;  at  Papatlacta  they 
frequented  the  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  huts  iu  flocks 
of  four  or  five  together.     Local  name,  "  Auroras." 

160.  Xanthcra  incas  (Bodd.). 

Five  males  and  one  female  from  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador, 
and  the  small  valleys  below.  They  were  in  flocks  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  mid  frequented  very  high  trees,  keeping  up 
an  incessant  chattering  the  whole  time.  The  young  have 
the  uape  much  bluer  than  the  adults,  and  the  blue  on  the 
rtheeks  and  forehead  greenish.  1  believe  that  this  species  is 
the  same  as  that  ne  shot  in  the  mountaius  above  Popay^n  and 
around  Pasto,  in  Colombia.  It  is  found  only  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador.     Local  name,  "  Paiitanja." 

161.  Cyanocorax  vioLACEtis  (Du  Bus). 

Two  pairs  from  the  Rio  Suno,  Upper  Napo,  which  waa 
the  only  locality  where  we  saw  them.  They  were  in  couples, 
in  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  in  the  forests,  and  were  moulting 
in  May  and  June.  The  females  seem  to  be  more  grey 
than  the  males.  The  stomach  of  oue  coutaiucd  the  remains 
of  a  small  lizard. 

[To  be  coatinuad.j 
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XXXV. — On  the  Ornithology  of  the  Gambia  River. 
Bj  John  S.  Budoett,  M.A.,  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge. 
In  viaitiDg  the  tiambia  Colony  between  November  1898 
and  July  1899,  my  chief  object  was  the  stady  of  ita  fishes, 
so  that  this  paper  by  no  means  professes  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  birds,  though  it  is  hoped  that  a  record  of  such 
as  were  noticed  may  be  found  useful  to  my  readers.  Apart 
from  A.-T.  de  Kochebrune's  unsatisfactory  'Fauna  de  la 
Sen^gambie'  (1884)  (which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
barely  trustworthy),  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  two  articles 
treating  solely  of  the  avifauna  of  the  district,  namely,  "  Notes 
on  the  Oruitliology  of  the  Gambia,"  by  Dr.  Percy  Rendall 
(Ibis,  1892,  pp.  215-230),  which  gives  an  annotated  list  of 
birds  collected  within  eight  miles  of  Bathurst  during  a  stay 
of  21  mouths,  and  the  second  Appendix  (pp.  461-483)  to 
Moloney's  'Slietch  of  the  Forestry  of  West  Africa'  (1887), 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  species  known  from  the  river, 
with  references  to  the  literature,  by  Capt.  Shelley. 

The  majority  of  the  birds  that  1  observed  are  included  in 
these  lists,  but  a  certain  number  are  wanting;  nor  did  I 
meet  with  all  those  noted  by  Dr.  Rendall ;  this,  however, 
is  easily  explained  by  the  situation  of  the  districts  which  I 
explored. 

In  travelling  up  the  river  to  my  future  headquarters,  the 
island  of  M'Carthy,  we  generally  kept  close  to  one  bank  or 
the  other,  and  thus  had  fair  opportunities  of  observing  the 
avifauna.  In  the  lower  reaches  from  Bathurst  to  Nianimaru 
impenetrable  walls  of  mangroves  line  the  shores  and  make 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior  or  to  watch 
the  birds.  Frequently,  however,  large  parties  of  Pelicans 
and  Marabou- birds  crossed  our  course,  while  at  low  water 
there  often  appeared  dense  flocks  of  Crested  Cranes,  which, 
upon  our  approach,  sailed  away  with  tlieir  long  necks  and 
unwieldly  heads  far  oulstretchcd,  uttering  their  luud  hoarse 
cries. 

As  we  neared  Niauimaru,  about  100  miles  up  the  river, 
we  left  the  mangroves   behind  aud   could   see   the  actual 
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banks  teeming  with  bird-life  amongst  the  dense  tropical 
vegetation  of  every  description^  which  extended  as  far  as 
our  destination  and  remained  luxuriantly  green  throughout 
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the  year.  The  country  farther  inland  is,  in  the  dry  season, 
somewhat  sparsely  covered  with  almost  leafless  trees^  and 
there  being  little  to  attract  the  ornithologist  in  the  scorched- 
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up  plaius  or  the  stony  plateaux  away  from  the  river,  my 
hunting-grounds    were    somewhat    restricted.      When    we 
arrived  at  McCarthy  Island  on  Nov.  10th  the  dry  season  was 
just  beginning,  but  the  swampy  plains  were  still  covered 
with   dense  jungle,    and  the   foliage  of  the  forest-covered 
plateaux  formed  a  rich  contrast  to  the  redclifls  as  they  caught 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  while  vast  flocks  of  Egrets, 
Ducks^  and  Green  Pigeons  flew  overhead  from  their  feeding- 
grounds.      Even    before  reaching  McCarthy  Island  I  was 
struck  by  the  number  of  species  of  Rollers  and  Kingfishers 
seen,  though  it  was  impossible  to  identify  them  from  the 
colonial  steamer.      From  Nov.   11   to  Nov.  24  I  was  fully 
occupied  with  other  work,  and  could  shoot  only  a  few  birds 
daily  for  food.      These  were  usually  Pigeons,  Spur-winged 
Plovers,  the  so-called  Bush-fowl  (Prancolinus  bicalcarattLs\ 
the  Sand-Grouse  {Pterocles  quadricinctus) ,  or  occasionally 
a  Whistling  Duck.      Other  species  of  frequent  occurrence 
were  the  Palm-bird  {Lophoceros  nasutus),  usually  seen  in 
parties  of  from  three  to  five,  which  continually  flew  in  un- 
dulating fashion  from  tree  to  tree  uttering  their  monotonous 
high-pitched  cry  of  three  descending  notes ;  two  species  of 
Parrots;    enormous   flocks   of  Lamprocolius  purpureus;   as 
well  as  groups  of  Lamprotomis  caudatus  and  Wood-Hoopoes 
(Irrisor  senegalensis),  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty,  which  vied 
one  with  another  in  their  deafening  chatter.     The  flocks  of 
the  last-named  generally  contained  twice  as  many  females 
as  males,  the    latter    being    easily   distinguished    by   their 
brilliant  red  beaks.      The  Foolish  bird  {Centropus  senega* 
lensis),  various  Drongos  and  Shrikes,  and  Weaver- birds  in 
vast  numbers,  completed  the  tale.     In  the  early  days  of  my 
stay  I  noticed  the  call  of  our  British  Redstart,  of  which  I 
saw  both  males   and   females    throughout  the  dry  season. 
The  Grey  Flycatcher  {Muscicapa  grisola)  was  also  common 
along  the  river-banks  at  that  time. 

On  Nov.  24  I  went  down  the  river  to  Nianimaiii^  and 
thence  travelled  in  company  with  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  up  the  north  bank  as  far  as  the  Kunchow  Creek^ 
returning  to  McCarthy  Island  on  Dec.  20th.      There  waa 
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plenty  of  time  for  fishing  and  shooting,  as  we  stayed  at  the 
important  places  for  several  days.  The  towns  visited  were 
Sukuta,  Kaihai,  Demfai,  Tabanani,  Same^  and  Koruntaba, 
most  of  them  several  miles  from  the  river,  as  the  natives 
almost  always  prefer  to  live  in  the  higher  country.  On  this 
trip  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  little  flocks  of  the 
Long-tailed  Shrike  (Corvinella  corvina),  which  were  every- 
where seen  flying  from  bush  to  bush  along  the  native  roads, 
not  in  the  least  shy  of  our  rather  numerous  string  of  porters 
and  servants. 

On  reaching  our  destination  we  took  up  our  quarters  in 
native  huts  set  aside  for  the  Commissioner's  special  use, 
usually  sharing  them  with  the  small  Red-breasted  Weaver- 
birds  [Lagonosiicta  senegala),  while  in  the  trees  overhead 
Pycnonoius  barbatus  reiterated  its  clear  but  plaintive  little 
song.  About  the  towns  numbers  of  Cryptorhina  afra 
acted  as  general  scavengers.  The  males  had  brilliant  red 
beaks,  the  females  black.  It  was  near  Tabanaui  that  I 
first  saw  perched  on  the  top  of  some  solitary  tree-stump 
Lanius  auriailaius,  and  also  identified  the  Parrots  pre- 
viously noticed,  viz.  Pceocephaius  senegalus  in  large  flocks  of 
over  twenty,  and  Paiaornis  docilis  in  small  parties.  Here 
also  I  shot  a  number  of  the  handsome  green  Pigeon  {Vinago 
waaiia),  which  never  alights  on  the  ground  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  young  figs,  the  trees  being  literally  crowded  with  the 
birds.  In  the  gullies  the  noisy  chatter  of  parties  of  tome 
half-a-dozen  Babblers  (Craieropus  plaiycercus)  attracted  my 
attention  as  they  ran  up  the  tree-trunks  in  search  of  insects, 
in  Woodpecker  fashion. 

At  Same,  on  the  Kunchow  Creek,  while  fishing  with  tram* 
mel-nct  and  line,  I  had  an  opi)ortuuity  of  identifying  the 
Kingfishers  Ceryle  rudis,  C,  maxima,  and  Halcyon  senegaiensii. 
The  first-named  aflbrded  a  most  attractive  spectacle  as  it 
poised  itself  in  mid-air  above  its  prey,  with  the  neck  and  beak 
pointing  downwards.  Up  and  down  the  stream,  skimming 
the  surface  as  a  Swallow  does,  flashed  the  gorgeous  green, 
orange  and  crimson  Meliitophaga  buUocki,  while  from  the 
bushes  along  the  banks  came  a  noisy  chatter  that  might 
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have  been  made  by  monkeys^  but  which  I  soon  learnt  was 
uttered  by  parties  of  Crateropus  reinwardti.  On  the  neigh- 
bouring mud  a  solitary  bird,  marked  like  a  Redstart  but  of 
the  size  of  a  Thrush,  stealthily  hopped  along.  A  specimen 
was  with  difficulty  bagged,  and  proved  to  be  Cossypha 
albicapilla. 

Much  of  the  country  hereabouts  was  of  a  varied  nature, 
ranging  from  level  plateaux  covered  with  cane-brakes 
and  small  leguminous  trees,  to  cultivated  valleys  nearer  the 
towns,  where  the  natives  grow  millet,  maize,  cotton,  and 
ground-nuts  ;  here  the  soil  was  sandy,  with  only  a  solitary 
cotton-tree  (Bombax),  mahogany  {Kaia),  or  fig-tree  left 
standing.  Nearer  the  river  were  level  plains,  flooded  in  the 
rainy  season,  where  the  natives  plant  a  little  rice. 

As  we  came  back  through  Koruntaba  to  the  river-side, 
and  thence  to  McCarthy  Island  again,  I  noticed  a  new  bird, 
the  Piebald  Crow  (Corvus  scapulatus),  and  shot  a  Heron 
{Ardea  melanocephala) ,  a  large  Eagle  {Aquila  wahlbergi\ 
and  a  Harrier  {Circus  macrurus), 

I  went  down  to  Bathurst  for  the  new  year,  and  there 
engaged  two  native  fishermen,  arriving  at  McCarthy  Island 
again  on  the  11th  of  January;  thence,  after  a  stay  of  eight 
days.  I  took  my  fishermen,  cook,  and  nets  down  to  Niani- 
maru  for  two  weeks.  A  large  number  of  the  smaller  birds 
were  obtained  at  this  time,  including  Shrikes,  Woodpeckers, 
Bee-eaters,  Honey-suckers,  and  Weaver-birds.  All  the 
Shrikes  were  found  solitary  or  in  pairs,  except  Prionops 
plumatus,  which  moved  restlessly  about  the  thickets  of  the 
stony  plateaux  in  parties  of  a  dozen.  Scoptelus  aterrimus 
was  common  here,  though,  unlike  the  large  Irrisor  sene^ 
ffalensis,  it  was  always  seen  in  pairs. 

About  this  time  the  natives  were  burning  the  dead  jungle 
on  the  lowlands,  and  I  often  watched  with  interest  the 
enormous  numbers  of  White  Herons  (Ardea  garzetta) 
cautiously  moving  in  front  of  the  advancing  flames  and 
devouring  the  insects  which  were  driven  out  of  the  grass  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  Above  them  twittered  a  vast  number 
of  Merops  nubicus,  literally  showing  a  red  cloud  of  wings  as 
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they  greedily  devoured  the  insects  that  attempted  to  escape 
by  flight.  This  was  the  only  Bee-eater  observed  in  large 
flocks.  I  obtained  many  of  the  small  Weaver-birds  and 
Flycatchers  during  my  fishing  expeditions,  while  the  canoe 
slid  silently  amongst  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  little 
creeks ;  though  sometimes  we  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  as, 
with  a  roar,  a  great  cow  hippopotamus  splashed  into  the  water 
ahead,  warning  us  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  her 
young. 

On  Feb.  1st  I  returned  to  McCarthy  Island,  as  there  was 
some  apprehension  of  an  invasion  by  a  neighbouring  chief, 
Jimba  ma  Joula,  but  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  '  Alecto'  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind. 

During  February  and  March  I  made  several  trips  up  and 
down  the  river,  but  got  very  little  in  the  way  of  birds.  The 
Harmattan  winds,  which  were  now  at  their  worst,  parched  up 
all  the  vegetation,  blowing  sand  and  dust  over  everything 
and  making  life  generally  uncomfortable;  the  temperature  at 
midday  was  always  over  100°  F.,  and  often  106°  P.,  though 
at  night  it  bt'came  much  cooler.  At  this  time  I  procured 
specimens  of  Buphaga  africana,  no  easy  matter  witH  a  bird 
that  clings  so  closely  to  the  backs  of  cattle. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  1  shot  a  Cormorant  which  had 
all  the  markings  of  the  very  young  Phalacrocorax  iucidus 
described  by  Capt.  Boyd  Alexander  (see  Brit.  Mus.  Cat,  B. 
xxvi.  p.  351).     I  also  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  Musophaga 
violacea,  with  the  head  and  wing-patch  of  a  particularly  bright 
red.     On  the  2  Uh  of  March  I  went  down  the  river  to  spend 
a  week   at   Quineln,  on  the   south  bank.     Near  that  town 
there  wa«  a  well,  much  used  by  the  natives,  under  the  moist 
shade  of  some  mahogany. trees,  and  amongst  the  numberless 
binls  that  fretpiented  it  1  first  obtained  Oriulus  galbula,  the 
imcc'mmon  Poyonorhyuchus  vieiiloii,  Barbaiula  chrysocomis, 
ZoifUropit   fancy  ale  nsi  8,    and    Terpsiphovtf  melanoyasier,    re- 
markable in  the  males  for  a  steel-blue  crest  and  magnificent 
chestnut  tail-streamers.     One  morning  in  the  o|)en  plain  I 
came  across  a  large  flock  of  Glareola  pratinroia,  which  had 
the  peculiar  habit  of  flying  round  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  settling  quite  close  at  hand,  apparently  trusting  to  its 
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resemblance  to  the  soil  to  escape  observation.  In  the  tree- 
tops  overshadowing  the  town  Pelicans  and  Marabou-birds 
build  their  nests,  and  at  the  end  of  March  there  were  still 
some  unfledged  birds  in  them. 

On  April  1st  I  started  in  a  cutter  up  the  river  from 
McCarthy  Island  to  stay  for  a  short  time  at  the  Kunchow 
Creek.     The  voyage  occupied  two  days,  and  as  we  anchored 
when   the  tide  was  ebbing,  I  had  several  opportunities  of 
going  ashore  to  shoot.     I  found  Ouinea-hens  [Namida  me- 
leagris)  very  plentiful,  as  were  also  the  Bush-fowl  and  the 
Sand-Grouse.      Arriving   at   the   mouth   of  the   creek   on 
April  3rd,  I.  rowed  up  it  about  a  mile  to  Alimaka's  wharf, 
where  I  had  some  huts  built  overlooking  the  river.     At  this 
time  the  air  was  everywhere  heavily  scented  by  the  blossoms 
of  a  beautiful  gardenia-like  shrub,  which  teemed  with  various 
Sun-birds  and  Bee-eaters.     The  commonest  Sun-bird  met 
with  here  was  Nectarinia  pulchella,  though  I  obtained  three 
others.     In  the  dense  belt  of  forest  by  the  river-side  I  saw 
several  beautiful  species  of  Flycatchers,  and  tried,  without 
success^  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  Elmlnia  longicaudata.    Paras 
leucomelas  was  fairly  common.     About  this  time  (April  lOth) 
I  first  noticed  the  harsh  cry  of  Coccystes  glandarius,  thence- 
forward  very  common.     On  leaving  the  Kunchow  Creek, 
on  a  low  mud -bank  near  its  mouth  I  saw  a  large  flock  of 
(Edicnemus  senegalensis,  as  a  rule  a  solitary  species. 

On  April  20th  I  joined  company  with  two  Englishmen 
who  were  on  their  way  to  inspect  some  gold- workings.  We 
were  taken  up  to  Yarbutenda  by  a  small  steamboat,  and 
thence  we  rowed  up  to  Netebulu,  in  French  territory,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Gambia.  After  a  stay 
of  a  few  days,  I  parted  from  the  Englishmen  and  made  my  way 
back  overland  towards  McCarthy  Island.  I  stayed  about  a 
week  at  Koiua,  where  antelopes  and  game  of  all  kinds  were 
very  abundant,  and  there  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  good 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  blue  Flycatcher,  Elminia  longi- 
caudata. This  bird  is  extremely  active  and  restless,  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree  and  continually  spreading  out  its  tail  like 
a  fan.  The  male  and  female  seem  quite  similar.  Bucorax 
abysainicus  was  also  seen  several  times. 
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■  On  May  4th  I  reached  Patotenda,  where  I  stayed  a  day 
or  two  near  a  small  lake  much  frequented  by  birds.  I  saw 
there  black  and  white  Ibises  and  several  Spoonbills.  Near 
Darsilami  I  noticed  several  flocks  of  about  twenty  Leona 
Nightjars  (Macrodipteryx  longipennis) .  The  males  with 
the  elongated  wing-feathers  were  rather  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  They  flew  continually  round  and  then 
settled  on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  I  reached  my  head- 
quarters on  May  the  11th,  and  then  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  call  of  a  Cuckoo,  the  note  of  which  resembled  that  of 
Cuculus  canoruSj  but  the  bird  I  shot  was  C  gularis, 

I  now  went  down  to  Nianimaru  for  the  last  time  (May  18th). 
The  rainy  season  was  just  beginning,  though  unusually  early. 
I  obtained  there  Halcyon  chelicutenaia  far  away  from  the 
river,  and  my  first  Black-throated  Weaver-bird  {Hyphan^ 
tornis  cuculiaitia),  which  I  afterwards  found  everywhere  in 
thousands,  building  so  closely  in  the  large  baobab  trees 
[Adansonia  digitata)  that  the  grass-nests,  with  their  entrances 
underneath,  were  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  apart.  The 
Bee-cater,  Dicrocercus  furcaius,  now  seen  for  the  first  time^ 
was  abundant.  Platystira  cyanea  was  fairly  common  in  the 
dense  forest-growth  at  the  water's  edge ;  and  Pachyprora  ^ 
senegalensis  in  the  low  bushes  in  the  oprn.  Honey-guides 
(Indicator  sparrmani),  perched  on  the  tree-tops,  were  uttering 
a  loud,  melodious,  but  monotonous  cry  of  two  descending 
notes. 

On  June  Ist  I  returned  to  McCarthy  Island,  where  I 
stayed  during  the  rains  until  the  end  of  July.  The  Secretary- 
bird  was  not  unfrequcntly  observed,  and  birds  had  generally 
b(  gun  to  build.  Laniarius  barbarus  makes  a  shallow  nest 
of  twigs,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Bullfinch,  in  rather  obvious 
positiouH.  There  were  now  abundant  in  the  swamps  two 
brilliant  Weaver-birds,  Euplecies franriscaniis  and  E,  oryx; 
they  both  nmke  round  grass-nests  with  side  entrances, 
attached  to  tw(»  or  three  of  the  stems  of  the  tall  swamp- 
grasses.  Vidua  principalis  was  fairly  common,  and  I  often 
watched  the  n»ale  hovering  over  the  female,  rapidly  opening 
and  shutting  the  long  tail-feathers,  causing  them  to  assume 
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at  times  the  shape  of  a  lyre.  lu  the  swamps  I  came  across 
the  floating  nursery  of  Limnocorax  niger,  made  of  flat  blades 
of  grass  neatly  woven  together. 

As  I  was  unable  to  bring  home  a  complete  collection  of 
the  birds  that  I  shot^  I  carefully  measured  and  described  those 
of  which  I  did  not  preserve  skins^  and  in  the  list  given  below 
such  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Birds  which  were  merely 
seen  I  have  not  included ;  most  of  them,  however,  belonged 
to  well-known  species  *. 

I  have  referred  in  my  list  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  Eagles 
identifled  from  skins  obtained  on  the  south  bank.  These 
were  shot  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pryce,  the  Travelling  Commissioner 
of  that  district,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  measure  and  take 
notes  of  them. 

In  identifying  my  descriptions  I  have  received  much 
assistance  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans,  while  the  skins  were 
named  for  me  at  the  British  Museum  by  Capt.  Shelley. 

*RUTICILLA  PHCKNICURUS  (Lath). 

McCarthy  Island,  February  19,  1899.  Common  in  the 
early  months  of  the  dry  season. 

Sylvia  cinerea  Bechst. 

Nianimaru,  May  19,  1899.     Common  in  the  dry  season. 

COSSYPHA  ALBICAPILLA  (SwaiuS.). 

Nianimaru,  Febniary  28,  1899.  Common,  mostly  in  the 
thick  bush. 

Crateropus  platycercus  Swains. 
Koruntaba,  December  19,  1898.     Common. 

Crateropos  REiNWARDTi  Swains. 

Kunchow  Creek,  December  17,  1898.  Common  near  the 
river. 

Parus  leucomelas  Riipp. 

cf  ?  .  Kunchow  Creek,  April  7,  1899.     Common. 

♦  These  iocluded  a  Swallow,  Wagtail,  Hombill,  Snipe,  Darter,  several 
wading  birds,  and  Ducks  of  various  species.  The  last,  though  very 
frequently  shot,  were  never  identified. 
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Hedydipna  PL4TURA  (Hartl.). 

cf .  Nianimaru,  February  22,  1899.     Common. 

Nectarinia  pulchella  (L.). 

cf  ad.  Quinela,  March  26,  1899 ;    (J  jr.,  Kunchow  Creek, 
April  7,  1899.     Common. 

ChALCOMITRA  8ENEGALEN8IS   (Ilahn). 

(J  .  Kunchow  Creek,  April  4,  1899.     Rare. 

Anthothreptes  lonouemarii  (Less.), 
c?.  Nianimaru,    January     22,     1899;     $.    Nianimam, 
April  6,  1899.     Fairly  common. 

ZOSTEROPS  SENEGALENSIS  Hartl. 

Quinela,  March  2,  1899.     Common  at  this  place. 

Pycnonotus  barbatus  Gray. 

Nianimaru,  November  25,  1898.     Very  common. 

Anthus  gouldi  Fraser. 
Quinela,  March  28,  1899. 

Serinus  icterus  Bp. 

McCarthy  Island,  January  10,  1899.     Common. 

Hypochera  iENEA  Ilartl. 

J  .  Quinela,  February  26,  1899.     Common. 

Vidua  principalis  (L.). 

(J.  McCarthy  Island,  July  4,  1899.     Fairly  common  at 
this  time. 

QUELEA  QUELEA  (L.). 

2-  Nianimaru,  January  21,  1899.    Common. 

ESTRILDA  CARULESCENS  VieiU. 

Nianimaru,  February  21,  1899.     Common. 

'"^EsTRILDA  PHCEMCOTIS  SwaiuS. 

M'Carthy  Island,  February  20,  1899.     Very  common. 

"^Lagonosticta  sbnegala  (L.). 

M'Carthy  Island,  February  20, 1899.    Very  common  about 
the  native  huts. 

SiTAGRA  LUTEOLA    (Licht.). 

;  juv.  Nianimani,  February  21,  1899.     Common. 
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Hyphantornis  cucullatus  Hartl. 

(J  ad.  Nianimaruy  May  18,  1899  ;    cf  juv.  Nianimaru, 
March  25, 1899.     Very  common  in  the  rainy  season. 

Lamprocolius  purpureus  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 
M'Carthy  Island,  January  9,  1899.     Very  common. 

*Lamprotornis  caudatus  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 
M'Carthy  Island,  December  17,  1898.     Very  common. 

fiUPHAGA  APRICANA  L. 

M'Carthy  Island,  March  12, 1899-     Common. 

Oriolus  galbula  L. 

(f    ?  .  Quinela,  March  27,  1899.     Fairly  common. 

DicRURUs  ATRiPENNis  Swains. 
Nianimaru,  May  21,  1899.     Common. 

DiCRURUs  APER  (Licht.  sen.). 

Demfai,  March  17,  1899.     Very  common. 

*Cryptorhina  afra  Sharpe. 

M'Carthy  Island.     Very  common.     The  males  have  red 
beaks,  the  females  black  ;  they  act  as  scavengers. 

*CoRvus  scapulatus  Daud. 

Tabanani,  December  16,  1899.     Common. 

Prionops  plumatus  (Shaw). 

Nianimaru,  January  21,  1899;  Kunchow  Creek,  April  5, 
1899.     Fairly  common  in  small  parties. 

CORVINELLA  CORVINA  (Shaw). 

Quinela,  March  26,  1899.     Very  common  in  small  parties. 

Lanius  auriculatus  (Miill.). 

Tabanani,     December     15,     1898    (young)  ;     Quinela, 
March  25,  1899  (young).     Fairly  common  in  the  open. 

Laniarius  barbarus  (L.). 

M'Carthy  Island,  January  9, 1899.   Common  in  thick  bush. 

Drtoscopus  oambensis  (Licht.). 

J .  Nianimaru,  January  22, 1899.    Common  in  thick  bush. 

2&2 
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TeLBPHONUS  8ENEQALUS  (L.)* 

Koina,  May  1,    1899;    Nianimaru,  February  27,  1899. 
Common  in  the  open. 

Mal\conotus  poliocephalus  (Licht.). 
Nianimaru,  January  20,  1899.     Common. 

Bkadyornms  pallidus  (v.  Mull.). 

Demfai,  March  17,  1899;  Kuuchow  Creek,  April  8,  1899. 
CommoQ. 

Hyliota  plavigastka  Swains. 
Nianimaru,  January  27,  1899.     Common. 

PaCHYPRORA  8EXEGALENSI8  (L.) . 

Quinela,  March  27,    1899;  Nianimaru,  May  28,  1899. 
Common. 

Elminia  longicauda  (Swains.). 
Koina,  May  2,  1899.     Rare. 

Terpsipuone  CRISTATA  (Hartl.). 
Nianimaru,  May  30,  1899.     Fairly  common. 

Platystira  cyanea  (P.  L.  S.  Miill.). 
$  .  Nianimaru,  May  21,  1899.     Fairly  common  in  the 
forest  at  the  river-side. 

'^MUSCICAPA  GRISOLA  L. 

M'Carthy   Island,  February   19,  1899.     Common  in  the 
early  months  of  the  dry  season. 

IIiRUNDo  LUciDA  Vcrr. 

Nianimaru,  February  26,  1899.     Common  at  this  time. 

Cypselus  affinis  (Frankl.). 

M'Carthy  Island,  June  10,  1899.     Common. 

Macrodipteryx  longipenn'h  Shaw. 

M'Carthy  Inland,  May  8, 1899.     Common,  often  in  small 
flocks. 

Scotornis  (xima(  I'RUsi  (Hartl.). 
Fatotenda,  April  10,  1899.     Solitary. 
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SCOPTELUS  ATERRIMUS  (Stcph.). 

Jiiv.  Nianimaru,  January  21,  1899.  Fairly  common  in 
pairs. 

*Irrisor  senegalensis  Hartl. 

Nianimaru,  December  26,  1898.  Very  common  in  parties 
of  twenty  to  thirty. 

Melittophagus  pusillus  (Sharpe). 

Nianimaru,  January  10, 1899.  Common,  especially  in  the 
mangroves. 

Dicrocercus  FURCATU8  (Staul.). 
Nianimaru,  May  19,  1899.     Common. 

Melittophagus  bullocki  (VieilL). 

Kunchow  Creek,  April  8,  1899;  McCarthy  Island, 
April  12,  1899.     Fairly  common. 

Merops  nubicus  Gm. 

McCarthy  Island,  January  8,  1899.     Very  common. 

*Halcyon  senegalensis  (L.). 

MTarthy  Island,  December  21,  1898.  Common.  The 
specimen  obtained  had  a  totally  red  beak,  but  otherwise 
answered  to  the  description  of  this  species. 

Halcyon  chelicutensis  Finsch  &  Hartl. 
Nianimaru,  May  18,  1899.     Fairly  common. 

♦Ceryle  maxima  Gray. 

$  .  Kunchow  River,  December  10,  1899.     Common. 

*Ceryle  rudis  (L.). 
?  .  Kunchow  River,  December  17,  1899.     Common. 

LoPHOCEROs  erythrorhynchus  (Temm.). 
Quinela,  March  27,  1899.    Common. 

^LOPHOCEROS  NA8UTU8  (L.). 

McCarthy  Island.     Common. 

^Edrystomus  afer  (Lath.). 

McCarthy  Island,  May  18,  1899.  Common.  Frequently 
seen  on  trees  at  the  river-side.  Very  noisy  and  quarrelsome 
at  beginning  of  the  breeding-season. 
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''^CuRACiAs  CYANOOASTER  Sharpe. 

Tabanani^  December  14^  1898.     Fairly  common. 

''^CoRACIAS  ABYS8INICA  6m. 

McCarthy  Island^  November  25,  1898.     Common. 

''^CoRAciAs  NiBvius  Daud. 

McCarthy  Island^  November  23^  1898.     Common. 

Mesopicus  oobrtan  (P.  L.  S.  MiilL).  - 
Quinela^  March  29^  1899.     Fairly  common. 

Campothera  punctata  (Swains.). 

Nianimaru^  January  22^  1899.     Fairly  common. 

Barbatula  ciirysocoma  (Temm.). 
Quinela^  March  27,  1899.     Common. 

Melanobucco  viEiLLOTi  (Ilartl.). 

Quinela^  March  29,  1899.     One  specimen  seen. 

PoooNORHYNCHus  DUBius  (Ilartl.). 
Nianimaru,  February  25,  1899.     Common. 

Indicator  sparrmani  Steph. 
Nianimaru,  February  2,  1899.     Common. 

Chrysococcyx  smaragdineus  (Swains.). 
McCarthy  Island,  July  20,  1899.      Bare;    one  specimen 
obtained. 

♦CUCULUS  GULARIS  StCph. 

McCarthy  Island,  May  11,  1899.  Not  heard  or  seen  on 
the  Gambia  before  this  date  after  my  arrival  in  November. 

♦CoccYsTEs  CAPER  (Licht.  scn.). 

McCarthy  Island,  June  14,1899.  Ap])eared  first  at  this  date. 

*CoCCY8TE8  G LAN  DARIUS   (L.). 

McCarthy  Island,  April  1,  1899.  Not  noticed  before  this 
date. 

♦Centropus  ANSELLi  Sharpc. 

McCarthy  Inland,  Dcccmlier  2, 1898.  Common  all  the  year 
round.  Though  the  H|)ecimcn  shot  undoubtedly  l)clonged  to 
this  species,  C.  ttnegaius  was  probably  the  most  common  form. 
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*MU80PHA0A  VIOLACEA  IsCrt. 

McCarthy  Island^  March  10,  1899.     Not  very  common. 

'^SCHIZOBHIS  AFRICA NA   (Lath.). 

McCarthy  Island,  March  5,  1899. 

PALiCORNis  DOCiLis  (Vieill.). 

McCarthy  Island,  March  8,  1899.     Very  common. 

*P(EOCBPHALU8  SENEGALU8  (L.). 

McCarthy  Island,  December  7,  1899.     Very  common  in 
flocks. 

*STaiX  PLAMMEA  L. 

McCarthy  Island,  June  13,  1899. 

*ScOP8  GIU   (Scop.). 

Nianimaru,  February  25,  1899.     Common. 

♦Haliaetus  vociPER  (Daud.). 

Common.      Identified  from  a  skin  obtained  on  the  south 
bank. 

*LoPHOA£TUs  OCCIPITALIS  (Daud.). 

Not  common.     Also  identified  by  means  of  a  skin  from 
the  south  bank. 

♦CiRCAKTus  BEAUDOuiNi  J.  Verr.  et  Des  Murs. 
McCarthy  Island,  December  20,  1898. 

*Aquila  wahlbergi  (Sundev.). 
Koruntaba,  December  19,  1898. 

'^Helotarsus  bcaudatus  (Daud.). 
McCarthy  Island.     Common. 

^Falco  ardesiacus  Bonn,  et  Vieill. 
McCarthy  Island,  December  17,  1898. 

*ClRCU8  MACRURUS  (Om.). 

McCarthy  Island,  December  16,  1898. 

*ASTURINULA  MONOQRAMMICA  (Tcmm.). 

Nianimaru,  November  25,  1898. 

^FrANCOLINUS  BICALCARATUs(Linn.). 

McCarthy  Island,  February  2,  1899.     Very  common. 
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♦G^NA  CAPEXSIS  (L.). 

<J.  Quinela,  March  28,  18D9;    ?.  Tabaoani,  Dcccmlicr 
14,  1898. 

*NUMIDA  MELEAGRIS  L. 

Kianimani,  February  19,  1899.     Very  common. 

♦COLUMBA  GUINEA  L. 

Nianimaru,  January  10,  1899.     Common. 

♦ViNAGO  W  A  ALIA    (Gm.). 

Dcmfai,  December  13,   1898.       V,  calva   was,  I    think, 
equally  common. 

♦Chalcopelta  afra  (L.). 

M'Carthv  Island,  November  21,  1898.     Yen'  common. 

*TlTRTUR  8EMIT0RQUATUS  (Rupj).). 

M'Carthy  Island,  November  23,  1898.     Common. 

♦TURTUR  VINACKI-S  (Gm.). 

M'Carthy  Island,  December  18,  1898.     Common. 

*TURTUR  8ENEGALEN8I8   (L.). 

M'Cartliy  Island,  December  18,  1898.     Common. 

♦BuTORinKS  ATRICAPILLUS    (Afzcl.). 

Nianimaru,  January  23,  1899.     Common. 

^ArUKOLA   RALLOrUES  (Scop.). 

McCarthy  Island,  April  1,  1899.     Common. 

*Cf  ARZETTA  GARZETTA   (L.). 

Nianimaru,  Fcbniary  27,  1899.     Very  common. 

^.Xrdea  melanocephala  Childr. 
Koruntaba,  December  19,  1898.     Common. 

♦ScOPrs  rMRRETTA  Gm. 

McCarthy  Island,  Novemlx*r  22,  1898.     Very  common. 

*Ptero(*lek  gvAnRitiNCTi's  Temm. 

S    ?.    McCarthy    Island,    December    16,    1898.      Very 
common. 

*LlMNO(ORA>    NIGER  (Gui.). 

Nianimaru,  rcbruar%'  26,  1H99.     Fairlv  common. 
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*ffiDICNEMUS  SENE0ALEN8IS  SwainS. 

McCarthy  Island,  February  2,  1899.     Common. 

*Sarciophorus  te(tus  (Bodd.). 

McCarthy  Island,  March  12,  1899.     Very  common  at  this 
season. 

*L0BIVANELLUS  SRNEGALUS  (L.)  . 

McCarthy  Island,  November  13,  1898.     Very  common  at 
this  season. 

Glareola  pratincola  (L.). 
Quinela,  March  29,  1899. 

*Phalacrocorax  LuciDi-s  (Licht.). 

Juv.  McCarthy  Island,  March  5,  1899.     Very  common. 

XXXVI. — Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
British  Ornithologists*  Union,  1901. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  3  Hanover  Square  (by  permission  of  the  Council  of 
that  Society),  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  May,  at  5.30  p.m., 
Dr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read.  It 
stated  that  since  the  last  Anniversary  the  Union  had  suffered 
the  loss,  by  death,  of  two  Ordinary  Members  (Mr.  Philip 
Crowley  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyatt),  of  one  Honorary  Member 
(Dr.  Gustav  Hartlaub),  and  of  one  Foreign  Member  (Baron 
de  Selys  Longchamps). 

The  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Union  was  stated  to 
be  370,  consisting  of  342  Ordinary,  2  Extraordinary,  9 
Honorary,  and  17  Foreign  Members.  There  were  13  can- 
didates for  the  Ordinary  Membership,  and  one  (who  had  been 
removed  under  the  operation  of  Rule  6,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  had  now  been  satisfactorily  explained)  for 
Re-election. 

The  Committee  was  glad  to  report  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Union  had  continued  unabated  during  the  past  year. 
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The  anuual  volume  of  'The  Ibis'  for  19U0,  forming  the 
sixth  of  the  Seventh  Series,  had  been  issued  in  due  course. 
It  contained  728  pages  and  14  plates. 

The  Report  having  been  adopted,  the  accounts  for  the  year, 
\vhich  had  been  audited  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  were 
presented  by  the  Secretary,  and  approved  by  the  Meeting. 

Dr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  was  re-elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  (in  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates, 
who  had  retired)  was  elected  Secretary,  of  the  Union  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  in  the  place  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Penrose,  who  retired  by 
rotation. 

The  following  13  Candidates  were  then  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  : — James  H.  AUchin,  24  Bower  Mount 
Road,  Maidstone;  Major  Walter  B.  Arundel^  High  Ack- 
worth,  Pontefract ;  Herbert  Ashby,  Pinehurst,  Basset,  near 
Southampton;  Lt.-Col.  A.  C.  Bailward,  R.F.A.,  1  Princes 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  John  C.  Baker^  M.B., 
B.A.,  The  Mount,  Witley,  Surrey;  Horace  W.  Finlinson, 
Goldington  Avenue,  Bedford;  Herbert  Gx>odchild,  119 
Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N. W. ;  Alwin  C.  Haagner, 
South  African  Constabulary,  Modderfoutcin,  S.A. ;  Colling- 
wood  Ingram,  The  Bungalow,  Westgate-on-Sea;  William 
K.  Martin,  B.A.,  Darlington,  Totues,  South  Devon;  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  32  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  John 
T.  Proud,  DeUwood,  Bishop  Auckland;  David  Seth  Smith, 
Alleyne,  Catcrham,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Laws,  of  Buluwayo,  South  Africa,  was 
re-elected  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Union. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  the  use  of  the  Rooms,  the  Meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  subsequently  held  at  Limmer's  Hotel, 
was  attended  by  29  Members,  five  of  them  l)eing  Original 
Members  of  the  Union,  viz.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  W.  H. 
Hudleston,  Alfred  Newton,  P.  L.  Sclater,  and  E.  Cavendish 
Taylor. 
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XXXVII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications, 

[Continued  from  p.  347.] 

85.  Borchgrevink's  'First  on  the  Antarctic  Continent.^ 

[Pirst  on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  being  an  account  of  the  British 
Antarctic  Expedition  1898-1900.  By  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  F.R.G.S. 
London,  1001 :  George  Newnes.    1  vol.  8vo.  833  pp.    Price  IO5. 6d,  net.] 

We  have  already  remarked  on  Mr.  Borcbgrevink's  paper  in 
the  'Geographical  Journal'  (see  above,  p.  154)^  which  con- 
taiued  the  first  account  of  his  Antarctic  Expedition.  We 
have  now  the  full  narrative  before  us^  in  which  there  are 
many  further  allusions  to  birds^  a  whole  chapter  being 
devoted  to  the  Penguins.  It  is  evident  that  Penguin's  flesh 
and  eggs  supply  in  'Antarctis'  the  fresh  and  welcome  diet 
that  bear's  flesh  gives  to  explorers  in  '  Arctis.'  Eudyptes 
adelia  is  the  Penguin  of  Victoria  Land^  and  breeds  there  in 
enormous  abundance.  In  half  an  hour  435  eggs  were  col- 
lected by  members  of  the  Expedition.  Other  birds  nesting 
there  were  the  Antarctic  Skua  and  two  Petrels — Oceanites 
oceanicus  and  Pagodroma  nivea.  But  we  shall  know  more 
about  the  birds  when  the  collection  (now  at  the  British 
Museum)  is  worked  out.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Borchgrevink's 
field-notes  are  of  much  interest.  But  he  (or  his  printer) 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  spell  the  scientific  names 
more  correctly. 

86.  Chapman  on  the  Genus  Sturuella. 

[A  Study  of  the  Genus  Stumella,  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  BulL 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  pp.  297-320,  1900.] 

Mr.  Chapman  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Meadow- 
Starlings  of  the  genus  Stumella,  which  range  over  North 
and  Central  America  down  to  Colombia  and  Guiana.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches  he  has  examined  734  specimens. 
Like  other  forms  that  occupy  a  wide  area,  Stumella  is  subject 
to  considerable  variations  in  colour  and  size,  which  have 
induced  the  author  to  recognise  six  local  subspecies,  besides 
the  typical  form  of  Stumella  magna.  The  vexed  question  of 
the  relationship  of  the  western  Stumella  neglecta  to  S.  magna 
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typica  is  discussed  at  full  length,  and  the  complete  inter- 
gradation  of  these  forms  in  certain  localities  is  conclusively 
shown. 


87.   Chun  on  the  German  De&p^ea  Expedition, 

[Aus  den  Tiefen  des  Weltnieeres :  Scbilderungen  von  der  deutscben 
riefsee-Expedition.  Jena  :  Gustav  Fischer,  IJKX).  1  vol.  560  pp. 
Price  18;».] 

This  is  a  well-written  and  profusely  illustrated  popular 
account  of  tlic  German  Deep-sea  Expedition  of  1898-99, 
which  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  those  who  can 
read  German.  The  route  was  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  to 
nearly  as  far  south  as  Euderby  Land,  and  thence  back  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The  biology  introduced 
into  the  work  mostly  refers  to  marine  Invertebrates,  but 
there  are  many  allusions  to  sea-birds,  especially  to  those 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  some  excellent  views  of  Penguins 
and  their  breeding-colonies  in  Kerguelen  and  other  oceanic 
islands. 


88.  Dwight  on  the  Plumages  of  Passerine  Birds. 

[The  Sequence  of  l^lumagt^^  and  MouUh  t»f  the  Passerine  Hirds  of  New 
York.  By  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Ann.  N.Y.  Acad.  8ci.  xiii.  pp.  7S--360, 
pis.  i-vii.,  IJKX).] 

In  this  long  paper  Dr.  Dwight  has  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate the  principles  underlying  the  moult  and  change  of 
plumage  of  birds,  as  evidenced  by  several  thousands  of 
examples  of  Passerine  species  from  New  York  contained  in 
his  own  collection.  In  rhe  place  of  relying  on  theories, 
founded^  as  they  often  are,  on  unreliable  information,  hf 
takes  his  stand  on  the  firm  basis  of  facts,  which  he  warns  us 
must  be  interpreted  aright  to  Ik*  of  the  least  value.  There 
seems  to  him  to  have  l)een  hitherto  no  serious  attempt  to  link 
together  the  successive  plumages  attained  before  maturity, 
and  certainly  no  endeavour  to  group  North- American  birds 
according  to  their  plumages  ;  such  grouping  he  therefore 
dej*ires  to  effect.  Accordin^rly  he  classifies  them  in  ten 
sections,  and  sul»!*r<jnently  jrives  full  details  for  each  »|)ecies. 
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The  methods  of  determining  a  bird's  age  and  sex  are^  moreover, 
taken  into  consideration,  while  the  sequence  of  the  plumages 
is  traced  up  to  the  second  ^'preuuptial  moult'';  theories  of 
colour-change  are  also  reviewed,  and  out-of-door  observations 
upon  the  moult  and  the  subsequent  migration  are  recorded. 
A  bibliography  and  seven  plates  add  to  the  value  of  this 
article. 

89.  Fisher's  Reminiscences  of  a  Falconer. 

[ReminisceDces  of  a  Falconer.  By  Major  Charles  Hawkins  Fij^her. 
London,  1901.     8vo.     Pp.  i-xiv,  1-188.     Price  lOs.  iSd,  net.] 

;  Major  Fisher  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences, 
and  of  the  various  amateurs  and  professionals  whom  it  has 
been  his  fortune  to  meet  in  the  pursuit  of  the  above-mentioned 
sport.  To  the  whole  are  prefixed  essays  from  his  own  pen 
on  the  revival  of  Faconry  and  on  modern  Falconry,  while  a 
memoir  of  William  Brodrick,  one  of  the  authors  of ' 'Falconry 
in  the  British  Islands,'  is  appended.  More  than  half  of  the 
illustrations  consist  of  portraits  of  devotees  of  hawking. 

90.  Godman's  *  Biologia  Cent  rati- Americana.' 

[Biologia  Centrali -Americana ;  or,  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited  by 
F.DuCaneGodman.  (Zoology.)  Parts  CLXI.  &  CLXII.  1901.  (Pub- 
lished for  the  Editors  by  R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.] 

In  these  two  Parts  of  the  '  Biologia/  pp.  89-128  of  the 
letterpress  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Birds  are  contained. 
They  continue  the  account  of  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey 
of  Central  America^  and  relate  to  the  subfamilies  Aquilinse, 
Milvinae,  Micrasturinae,  Herpetotherinae,  Falconinae^  and 
Polyborinae. 

Good  coloured  figures  are  given  of  Micrastur  mirandollei, 
M.  amaurus,  and  Falco  deiroleucus. 

91.  Goeldi's  '  Birds  of  Brazil/  Vol.  II. 

[Monographias  Brasileiras.  E.  Goeldi.  As  Aves  do  Brasil.  Segunda 
parte,     liio  de  Janeiro,  1900.     1  vol.    Pp.  311-664,  and  index.] 

After  waiting  for  some  years  (sec '  Ibis,'  1895,  p.  282)  we  are 
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much  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  our  friend  Dr.  Goeldi's  little  book  on  the  Birds  of 
Brazil.  It  is  essentially  a  popular  compilation^  but  contains 
many  remarks  of  great  interest^  the  results  of  the  author's 
personal  observation,  and  will  prove  a  most  useful  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  birds  of  tropical  America.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  the  enormous  extent  of  the  work  still  to  be  done 
before  we  can  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  Brazil, 
and  we  trust  that  Dr.  Goeldi's  volumes  may  induce  many 
of  its  inhabitants  to  take  up  the  study  of  their  country's 
avifauna. 


92.  Grant  on  Additions  to  the  List  of  Arabian  Birds. 

[Further  Additions  to  the  List  of  Birds  of  Southeni  .\rabia.  Bj  W. 
R.  Ogilvie  Grant.     Nov.  Zool.  xiii.  p.  54.] 

Mr.  Grant  adds  Amydrus  tristrami  and  Rhynchostruthus 
percivali  to  the  list  of  South-Arabian  birds,  from  examples 
procured  in  Iladramaut  by  Mr.  G.  W,  Bury.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  former  is  identical  with  Amydrus  hadramauticus  of 
Lorcnz  and  Ilcllmayr  (J,  f.  0. 1901,  p.  231),  who  have  lately 
published  a  description  of  Mr.  Bury's  whole  collection. 

93.  Grinnell  on  tlie  Birds  of  Kotzebue  Sound. 

[Pacific  Coast  Avifauna.  No.  1.  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Simod  Rflgion, 
Alaaka.  By  Joeeph  GrinneU.  Published  bj  the  Cooper  Omithologicml 
Club  of  California.     Uoyal  8vo.     1000.] 

This  memoir  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  issued 
by  tlie  "Cooper  Ornithological  Club''  as  papers  meriting 
special  consideration,  their  ordinary  organ  being  'The 
Condor.'  It  contains  an  account  of  the  collection  of  birds 
and  eggs  made  by  Mr.  Grinnell  during  an  expedition  to  the 
district  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  in  Northern  Alaska,  jost  below 
the  Arctic  Circle.  The  party  left  San  Francisco  in  May 
1898  and  passed  the  following  winter  and  spring  in  the 
interior,  on  the  Kowak  River,  whence  various  excursions  were 
made.  Collections  were  gathered  at  all  the  points  visited, 
and  about  700  bird-skins  and  as  many  eggs  were  preserved. 
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Mr.  Grinheirs  field-notes  on  the  birds  met  with  are  very  full 
and  of  much  interest.  He  has  made  17  additions  to  the 
list  of  the  birds  of  the  district,  amongst  which  is  a  new 
subspecies  of  Lanius  borealis,  which  he  proposes  to  call  L.  b, 
invictus,  being  apparently  the  western  representative  form. 
Other  interesting  species  met  with  were  Somateria  v-nigrum, 
Fratercula  corniculata  (breeding  in  numbers  on  Chamisso 
Island)^  Philacte  canagica  with  its  eggs,  Aphriza  virgata  in 
full  breeding-plumage,  and  Cyanecula  suecica,  which  appeared 
to  be  nesting. 

After  the  field-notes  follows  a  useful  list  of  publications 
relating  to  the  ornithology  of  Kotzcbue  Sound,  and  a 
"  check -list "  of  the  birds  as  yet  ascertained  to  occur  in  the 
district — 150  in  all. 

94.  Hall  on  the  Distribution  of  Australian  Birds, 

[The  Distribution  of  Australian  Birds. — Additional  Itecords.  By 
liobert  Hall.     Victorian  Nat.  xvii.  pp.  59-G3, 1900.] 

Mr.  Hall  records  a  number  of  species  additional  to  the 
areas  3,  6,  8,  and  9  into  which  he  has  divided  Australia  in 
his  '*  Key ''  to  Australian  birds.  To  the  avifauna  of  area  9 
(Western  Australia)  numerous  additions  are  made. 

95.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Key  Islands  and  Ceram- 
Laut. 

[On  the  Birds  of  the  Key  and  South-east  Islands  and  of  Ceram-Liaut. 
By  Ernst  Hartert    Nov.  ZooL  viii.  p.  1.] 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  review  of  the  birds  of  the  Key 
Islands,  the  South-east  Islands  between  Key  and  Ceram,  and 
of  Ceram-Laut,  an  outlier  of  Ceram,  based  on  collections 
lately  transmitted  to  Tring  by  Mr.  H.  Kuhn.  After  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  localities  and  remarks  on  their 
physical  conditions,  the  Pittidae  and  Psittaci  (14  species  in 
all)  are  enumerated,  with  appropriate  comments.  Zoologically 
these  islands  all  belong  to  the  Moluccan  subdivision  of  the 
Papuan  Subregion, ''  having  very  few  specially  Papuan  land- 
forms.^' 
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96.  Hartert  on  the  Brehm  Collection. 

[The  Brehm  Collection.     By  Ernst  Hartert.    Nov.  Zool.  viii.  p.  88.] 

It  will  be  a  satisfactiou  to  all  ornithologists  to  learn  that 
the  great  collection  of  birds  (sorae  10,000  specimens)  formed 
by  Christian  Ludwig  Brehm  has  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
Tring  Museum.  It  has  been  "  on  sale  "  ever  since  the  death 
of  Brehm  in  1861,  and  has  remained  packed  up  at  Benthen- 
dorf,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  beetles,  moths,  and  mildew. 
Now  the  labelled  specimens  will  be  carefully  preser^'ed 
and  rendered  available  for  scientific  examination.  Orni- 
thologists may  not  at  all  agree  with  Brehm's  notions  of 
species  and  subspecies,  but  it  is,  of  course,  highly  desirable 
that  the  types  of  his  descriptions  should  be  preserved,  and 
every  one  will  be  alike  grateful  to  Mr.  Rothschild  for  having 
undertaken  this  serious  task. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  Brehm  Collection  has  been 
undertaken  bv  Mr.  Hartert  and  Herr  Pfarrer  Kleinschmidt, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  published  in  the  '  Novitates 
Zoologicai.^  The  present  article  contains  the  first  of  the 
series,  which  relates  to  forms  of  Corvus  corax.  Of  these 
the  authors  recognise  ten.  Two  of  them  are  now  provided 
with  new  subspecific  names,  viz.  Corvus  corax  canariensis  and 
C.  c.  hispanus.  But  of  many  previously  named  northern 
forms  of  the  Raven  (C.  sibiricus,  C.  ussurianus,  C\  kamt- 
schaticus,  &c.),  specimens  have  not  yet  been  examined,  so 
there  are  other  subspecies  to  come  ! 

97.  Hartert  on  Javan  Birth. 

[Some  Notes  on  Java  itinlH.  By  Enwt  Hartert.  Nov.  Zool.  viii. 
p.  49. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  birds  of  Java,  Mr.  Hartert  gives  notes  on 
ten  species.  In  the  course  of  them  he  separates  from  the 
typical  forms  Tiga  javanensis  exsul  o(  Bali,  Sasia  abnormis 
vutymrostris  of  Nias,  Aracnothera  longirostris  prillwitzi  of 
Java,  and  Dicaum  sollicitans  of  Java. 
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98.  Loomis  on  Californian  Water-birds. 

[O»ilifornia  Water-bird*.  No.  IV.  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  Autumn. 
No.  V.  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  May  and  early  June.  By  Leverett  M. 
Loomis.  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci.  ser.  8,  Zool.  ii.  nos.  3,  5,  pp.  277- 
822,  849-368, 1900.] 

We  have  now  received  some  further  numbers  of  Mr. 
Loomis^s  ^California  Water-birds'  (see  *Ibis/  1897,  p.  125), 
the  subject  being  one  to  which,  as  it  would  appear,  the  author 
devotes  special  attention.  Shearwaters  travel  south  on  the 
Monterey  coast  in  enormous  flocks.  On  Sept.  23rd  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  passed  in  review  during  two 
hours  and  a  half."  No.  V.  is  devoted  to  the  birds  observed 
off  Monterey  in  May  and  June.  A  fine  adult  male  Xema 
sabinii  was  shot  on  May  12th. 

99.  Macoun  on  Canadian  Birds. 

[Catalo^e  of  Canadian  Birds.  Part  I.  Watsr-birda,  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  and  Pigeons.  By  John  Macoun.  8vo.  Ottawa,  1900.  Pp.  i-viii, 
1-218.     Price  10  cents.] 

This  catalogue,  published  by  the  authorities  of  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada^  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  G. 
M.  Dawson,  contains  not  only  a  list  of  species,  arranged 
according  to  the  A.O.  U.  Check-list,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  as  to  their  distribution  and  habits. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  complete  work  will  treat  of  the 
birds  of  the  whole  Dominion,  including  those  of  Newfound- 
land, Greenland,  and  Alaska,  and  will  be  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  scanty  number  of  ornithological  works 
referring  to  that  portion  of  the  globe.  The  author  wishes 
his  book  to  be  practical  and  popular,  but  has  taken  care  to 
make  it  also  scientific,  while  he  has  gathered  information 
from  all  possible  sources,  and  has  himself  visited  as  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  possible.  Mr.  W.  Spreadborough  has 
been  retained  to  assist  him  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
various  correspondents  have  been  laid  under  contribution. 
The  Orders  treated  in  this  Part  are  Pygopodes,  Longipennes, 
Tubinares,  Steganopodes,  Anseres,  Herodiones,  Paludicolip, 
LimicoUe,  Gallina,  and  Columba,  the  specimens  in  the  local 
Museum  being  duly  noticed  in  their  place. 

SER.  VIII.— VOL.  I.  2  L 
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100.  Martorelli  on  Dichroism  in  the  Herons. 

[NoU  Omitologica  nopra  VArdeola  idat  (Hartlaub)  e  cenno  sul  di- 
crobmo  di  varii  Aideidi.  Del  socio  Prof.  Qiacinto  Martorelli.  Atti 
Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.  xxxix.  1900.] 

Prof.  Martorelli  shows  that  Ardeola  ida  of  Madagascar 
has  a  pure  white  as  well  as  a  coloured  phase  of  plumage, 
aud  takes  the  opportunity  of  euumerating  the  other  knowu 
cases  in  which  this  pheuonieuou,  which  he  calls  '  leuco- 
chroisni/  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Herons. 

101.  Paddock  on  the  Birds  of  Shropshire, 

[Catalogue  of  Shropshire  Birds.  By  ().  H.  Paddock.  8vo.  Newport, 
Salop :  Limn,  1897.    Pp.  104.] 

Though  published  so  long  ago  as  1897^  a  copy  of  this 
list  of  the  Birds  of  Shropshire  has  only  lately  reached  us.  It 
gives  short  notes  on  the  distribution  or  occurrence  of  231 
species,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  very  brief  introduction  on  the 
character  and  scenery  of  the  county. 

102.  Palmer  and  Olds  on  the  Game- Laws  of  the  U.S.A. 

[Laws  regulating  the  Tmnftportation  aud  Sale  of  Game.  By  T.  S. 
Palmer  and  H.  W.  Old*.     Bull.  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  no.  14,  1900.] 

The  title  of  this  work  si)eaks  for  itself,  aud  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  add  that,  besides  a  digest  of  the  various  State 
Laws  upon  the  subject,  which  are  supplemented  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  prohibiting  the  wrongful  shipment  of  the  birds, 
general  discussion:!  are  given  upon  such  subjects  as  cloee- 
sea^kiiis^  partial  protection,  limited  bags,  and  hunting-licences, 
with  a  section  specially  devoted  to  Big  Game. 

10.'3.  Rothschild  and  I/artert*s  Notes  on  Papuan  Birds. 

[NoteA  un  Papuan  Bird^.  By  the  lion.  Walter  Kothschild  and  Km»% 
Ilartert.     Nov.  Zo«»l.  viii.  p.  56.] 

After  remarks  on  their  views  as  to  su1>species,  and  some 
interesting  extracts  from  Dohcrty's  letters  about  certain  of 
the  loialities  which  he  had  visited,  the  authors  discuss  the 
Papuan   Pittidie  and   Psittuci,  a^i  illustratt*d   by  si)ec*imeus 
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recently  received  at  Tring  from  the  above-named  collector 
and  others.  Seven  Papuan  Pittas  are  recognised^  of  which 
P.  mackloti  aruensis  is  a  new  subspecies.  Ninety-five  species 
and  subspecies  of  Psittaci  are  reviewed^  and  the  following 
forms  are  described  as  new  subspecies : — Pitta  mackloti 
aruensis  from  Wokan,  Lorius  lory  major  from  Waigiu, 
TVichoglossus  hamatodus  intermeditis  from  Kaiser- Wilhelm^s- 
Land^  Nasiterna  salvadorii  from  New  Guinea^  and  Eclectus 
pectoralis  solomonensis  from  the  Solomons. 

Many  forms  hitherto  held  to  be  good  species  are  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  subspecies  by  the  present  authors'  mode  of 
treatment.  In  fact  two  categories  of  forms  are  recognised — 
(a)  those  with  strong  specific  chartLCters  :=  species,  and  {b) 
those  with  slight  or  undecided  specific  characters  ==  subspecies. 
The  old  notion,  that  subspecies  were  local  forms  between 
which  intermediate  forms  were  to  be  found,  is  entirely 
rejected.  We  fear  that  this  system,  if  carried  out,  will  lead 
to  enormous  alterations  in  nomenclature.  Besides,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  form  should  be 
treated  as  ''  species  *'  or  a  "  subspecies.''  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  rule  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

104>.  Salvador i  on  Birds  from  Patagonia. 

[Contribuzione  all*  Avifauna  dell'  America  Australe  (Patagonia,  Terra 
del  FuocOy  Isola  degli  Stati,  Isole  Falkland).  Pur  Tommaso  Salvadori. 
Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Genov.  ser.  2,  xx.  pp.  609-034,  1900.] 

In  this  pa|>er  we  have  an  account  of  the  collection  of  birds 
made  by  an  Italian  expedition  in  1881-82,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Lieut.  Bove,  in  Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  contains  221*  examples,  referable  to  79 
species,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Civico  of  Genoa. 
Our  most  recent  authority  on  this  subject  is  Oustalet's 
List,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '  Mission  Scientifiquc  du 
Cap  Horn'  (1891),  and  the  author  here  follows  Ooutalet's 
arrangement.  Tlie  species  are  mostly  well  known,  but  t\io 
of  them,  Phrygilus  princetonianus  and  Geositta  brevirostris, 
have  only  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  two 
others  {Thinocorus  orbignyanus  and  Spemiophila  carulesce/ts) 

2l2 
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are  new  to  the  Patagonian  list,  while  Falco  cassiniy  Agri^ 
omis  leucura,  and  Zenaida  auriculata  are  likewise  of  interest. 

105.  Salvadori  on  Birds  from  Portuguese  Guinea. 

[Uccelli  della  Guiuea  Portoghese  raccolti  do  Leonardo  Fea  studiati  da 
Tummaso  Salvadori.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Genov.  ser.  2,  xx. 
pp.  749-790,  1901.] 

Comparatively  little  work  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
birds  of  "  Portuguese  Guinea"  (which  would  be  more  properly 
called  Portuguese  Senegambiay  as  it  is  far  away  from  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  Guiuea  Coast),  although  the  Maison 
Verreaux  had  once  an  active  correspondent  at  Bissao,  after 
whom  Circaeius  beaudouini  was  named.  Count  Salvadori 
now  writes  on  a  collection  formed  in  this  district  by  the 
well-known  Italian  traveller  Fea.  It  contains  410  specimens, 
which  are  referred  to  146  species.  Amongst  these  is  a  new 
Honey-guide  {Indicator  fece)  and  a  new  Bulbul  [Turdinus 
puveli).  Laniarius  turatii  was  known  previously  only  by 
the  typical  specimen  in  the  Turati  Museum  at  Milan,  and 
the  Europ<*an  Wryneck  (lynx  torquilla)  had  not  previously 
been  recorded  from  so  far  south. 

106.  Seebohm's  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes.' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  TurdidaB,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  lata 
Henry  Seebohm.  Edited  and  completed  (after  the  Author's  death)  by 
U. BowdlerSbarpe^LL.D.y F.L.S., i^c.  Part XI.  Imperial  4to.  London: 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1901.     Price  3(1».] 

This  posthumous  work  of  our  much-esteemed  friend  and 
associate  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  11th  Part  con- 
taius  excellent  coloured  figures  of  the  following  species  : — 


Merula  celebensis. 

javanica. 

vitiennia,  c^  et  J . 

layardi,  c^  et  J . 

vinitincta. 

xauthopus. 


Merula  roindorenaia. 

cardia. 

reevei. 

unicolor. 

aurantia. 

nignccpa. 


lu  spite  of  the  efforts  of  several  skilful  authorities,  the 
exact  identification  of  Hor^field's  Tardus  javanieus  appears 
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still  to  remain  uncertain,  no  specimens  actually  agreeing 
with  Horsfield's  types  having  been  since  obtained.  The 
higher  peaks  of  Java  require  further  examination  by  some 
enterprising  ornithologist. 

107.  Seebohm's' Birds  of  Siberia.' 

[The  Birds  of  Siberia :  a  Record  of  a  Naturalist's  Visits  to  the  Valleys 
of  the  Petchora  and  Yenesei.  By  Henry  Seebohm.  London,  1001. 
8vo.     Pp.  i-xix,  1-604.    Price  \2b.  net.] 

This  volume  consists  of  a  reprint,  with  certain  alterations, 
of  the  two  well-known  volumes  by  our  much-deplored  friend 
the  late  Henry  Seebohm,  which  gave  accounts  of  his 
journeys  to  the  Petchora  and  Yenesei  Rivers  in  1875  and 
1877  respectively. 

The  Editor — in  whom  we  recognise  a  well-known  naturalist 
and  fellow  member  of  our  Union — has  carried  out  his  some- 
what difficult  task  with  great  ability,  retaining  almost  un- 
touched the  nomenclature  and  ornithology  of  the  original 
work,  while  omitting  passages  here  and  there  which  seemed 
unnecessary  to  a  combined  edition,  or  in  which  the  infor- 
mation had  been  superseded  on  more  accurate  observation. 
In  particular  many  long  footnotes  on  geographical  distri- 
bution have  been  left  out,  as  well  as  certain  claims  to  priority, 
which  the  author  himself  would,  no  doubt,  have  withdrawn 
had  he  lived  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  personally  superin- 
tending the  reissue  of  his  work.  Russian  phrases,  moreover, 
are  translated  with  greater  correctness,  while  words  in  that 
language  are  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no  longer  have 
the  syllables  disconnected  by  hyphens. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  ornithological  portions  alone 
that  we  gladly  welcome  this  book  in  its  new  form,  but  also 
for  the  excellent  idea  it  gives  of  the  character  of  the 
country  and  of  its  people ;  the  description  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  on  the  Petchora  in  particular  being  a  most 
admirable  account  of  a  phenomenon  seldom  witnessed  by 
Europeans. 

Attention  has  duly  been  drawn  by  the  Editor  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Curlew-Sandpiper  by 
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Mr.  Popham,  but  room  might  have  been  found  to  refer  at 
least  to  those  of  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  and  Pomatorhine 
Skua,  as  found  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  Yeuesei. 

The  well-known  illustrations  of  the  original  work  have 
been  retained,  and  a  useful  map  has  been  added  to  show  the 
route  taken  upon  each  journey. 

108.  Sharpe'8  EdUion  of  White's  '  SelbomeJ 

[The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selbome  and  a  Garden 
Kalendar.  By  the  Reverend  Gilbert  White,  M.A.  Edited  by  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Beyerend  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  G. 
Keulemans,  Herbert  Railton,  and  Edmund  J.  Sulliran.  In  two  volumes. 
1000.     Ixindon  :  S.  T.  Freemnntle.    Price  £3  net,] 

More  than  one  hundred  editions  of  the  'Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Selbome '  have  now  been  issued,  and  it 
has  become  a  serious  question  whether  further  additions  to 
the  list  are  desirable,  especially  as  the  more  modern  editions 
show  in  certain  cases  little  if  any  improvement  upon  the  old. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  sumptuous  volumes,  with  their 
clear  print  and  profuse  illustrations,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
acceptable  to  the  wealthy  naturalist,  though  the  true  lover 
of  Gilbert  White  will  perforce  be  obliged  to  regret  that  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  author 
has  induced  the  publisher  to  insert  such  lamentable  cari- 
catures in  its  place  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  pictures. 
For  this,  however,  as  things  stand  at  the  present  day,  the 
Editor  can  hardly  be  held  liable,  and  we  arc  grateful  to 
Dr.  Shar{>e  for  extending  his  researches  to  White's  original 
letters  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  for  restoring 
the  paiisages  which  relate  to  the  birds  of  Gibraltar  sent 
home  by  his  brother  John  White.  These  were  naturally 
omitted  by  the  author,  after  due  consideration,  as  being 
unsuitable  to  a  Natural  History  of  his  own  district,  but  none 
the  less  are  they  of  great  interest  to  us  of  a  later  day,  while 
they  serve  to  demonstrate  his  wide  grasp  of  ornithological 
subjects. 

The  Editor  is  careful  to  note  where  discrepancies  occur 
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between  the  published  texts  and  the  manuscripts^  especially 
where  White  himself  has  thought  good  to  divide  a  letter  into 
two  portions  or  has  joined  two  letters  together,  where  he  has 
added  new  matter,  and  where  a  letter  is  undated  or  does  not 
agree  with  the  date  usually  accepted.  In  the  last  case  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  date  in  the  manuscript  may  denote 
when  the  letter  was  actually  written,  and  the  date  published 
when  the  letter  was  finally  despatched — a  very  different 
matter  in  those  days  of  difficulty  of  communication. 

Dr.  Sharpe  has  done  wisely  to  give  frequent  excerpts  from 
the  notes  in  the  well-known  editions  of  Jardine,  Bennett, 
Harting,  and  Bell,  the  more  so  as  the  last-named  had  access 
to  many  private  family  documents. 

The  Editor  spent  several  weeks  at  Selborne  in  preparation 
for  his  work,  and  in  some  cases  obtained  further  information 
from  the  members  of  the  White  family.  We  hardly  think, 
however,  that  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  a  Proctor  of  his  Uni- 
versity should  be  represented  as  so  much  of  a  recluse,  and 
we  could  wish  that  some  really  capable  person  had  been 
selected  to  annotate  the  ^'  Garden  Kalendar,"  now  printed 
for  the  first  time.  Dean  Hole,  moreover,  might  have  em- 
ployed his  well-known  talents  to  much  better  purpose  than 
he  has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  the  same. 

Two  facsimiles  of  letters  by  Gilbert  White  give  pleasing 
evidence  of  his  skilful  penmanship,  while  Appendices  on  the 
Geology  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  on  the  Bibliography  by 
Mr.  Sherborn  are  welcome  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  subjects. 

109.  Shelford  on  the  Museum  of  Sarawak. 

[Report  on  the  Sarawak  Museum.     By  R.  Shelford,  R.A.,  Curator  of 
the  Sarawak  Museum.     February,  1901.    Pp.  1-31.] 

This  report  on  the  Sarawak  Museum  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  institution  under  its  present  curator, 
who  is  well  known  to  us  by  his  letters  and  papers.  In 
reference  to  birds,  he  tells  us  of  seven  species  to  be  added 
to  the  Bornean  avifauna — Cotile  riparia,  Hirundo  striolata, 
Pratincola   maura,    Polyplectron  bicalcaratum,    Lepterodius 
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asha,  Spatula  clypeata,  and  Fuligtda  cristata.  Two  speci- 
mens of  the  rare  Snipe- billed  God  wit  (Macrorhamplus 
iaczanowskii),  killed  in  Borneo,  are  in  the  collection.  The 
typical  specimens  of  two  species  of  Philentoma  (P.  maxweUi 
and  P.  saravacensis),  descril>ed  by  Mr.  E.  Bartlett,  the 
former  curator,  have  been  examined  and  referred,  the  first 
to  P.  pyrrhopterum  and  the  second  to  P.  velatum,  A  list 
of  birds'  eggs  and  birds'  nests  in  the  Museum  is  given,  con- 
taining  those  of  55  species. 

110.  Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Woodpeckers. 

[On  the  Ostoolopry  of  the  Wo. k1  peckers.  By  U.  W.  Shufeldt.  Pn>c. 
Amor.  Phil.  Soc.  xxxix.  pp.  578-622.] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  here  gives  us  his  views  upon  the  relationships 
of  the  Woodpeckers,  as  formed  from  tljc  examination  of  the 
bones  of  «ill  the  genera  found  in  North  America,  with  due 
refi  rencc  to  those  absent  from  the  fauna  of  that  countrv. 
The  skull  is  considered  separately  from  the  remainder  of  the 
skeleton,  and  several  illustrations  arc  added  as  an  assistance 
to  the  understanding  of  the  text.  The  author  agrees  with 
many  writers  in  considering  tlic  Pici  as  nearly  akin  to  the 
Passeres,  Pirutnnus  forming  a  connecting  link  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  two  groups  have  diverged  from  a  common  stock, 
though  the  former  have  become  highly  specialized  and  much 
modified.  In  short,  his  remarks  are  hardly  of  a  novel 
nature,  and  it  is  for  the  wealth  of  anatomical  detail  that  the 
paptr  is  chiefly  remarkable. 

111.  Shuft'ldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Strigcs. 

'(hi  lh»'  (Ktvolo^'v  of  the  Stri«/r$  {Stnt/idtr  ti\u\  Jiuftttrndtr).  By  H.  W. 
ShiitVliIt.     PnH*.  Aiiier.  Phil.  Soc.  xxxix.  pp.  (i<l.>-722.] 

TIun  pa|>er,  with  its  full  technical  details,  may  be  reganled 
as  an  expansion  of  a  former  nienioir  by  Dr.  Shufeldt  on 
SjH'otytu,  to  which,  however,  so  many  additions  have  been 
made  that  it  now  presents  a  very  general  view  of  the  com- 
par.itive  osteology  of  the  Owls  of  America,  every  genus  and 
nearly  every  s|M'cies  having  been  carefully  examined.     The 
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opinions  of  other  writers  are,  moreover,  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives  are 
that  the  Owls  show  no  special  relationship  to  the  Accipitres, 
but  are  allied  remotely  to  the  Caprimulgi ;  that  to  the  latter 
Strix  pratincola  approaches  most  nearly,  with  Asio  wil- 
sonianus  next  in  order;  and  that  Speotyto,  Surnia,  and 
Micropallas  are  somewhat  closely  inter-related.  The  families 
StrigidcB  and  Bubonidte  are  accepted  for  Strix  and  the 
remaining  forms  respectively.  Most  of  the  te*t-figures  and 
all  those  on  the  plates  arc  new. 

112.  Shufeldt  on  the  Sand- Grouse, 

[On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Sand-Grouse  (P^rocfc*;  SyrrhapUs), 
By  K.  W.  Shufeldt.     American  Naturalist,  xxxv.  pp.  11-10,  1901.] 

The  author  agrees  with  Sclater  and  others,  who  assign  to 
the  Sand-Grouse  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Galli 
and  the  Columba,  and  place  them  in  a  Suborder  Pterocletes 
with  the  single  family  Pterocletida.  He  has  examined  bones 
of  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus  and  entire  skeletons  of  Pterocles 
arenarius,  one  of  the  latter  being  figured.  The  skull,  with 
its  Tetraonine  characteristics,  forbids  the  inclusion  of  these 
birds  in  the  Columbae,  while  the  Columbine  sternum  and 
pectoral  limb  equally  oppose  their  classification  with  the 
Galli. 

113.  Slejneger  on  the  Wheatears  of  North  America, 

[On  the  Wheatears  {Sodicda)  occurring  in  North  America.  By 
Leonhard  Stejne^^er.    Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  xxiii.  p.  473.] 

It  is  here  sought  to  prove  that  there  are  two  forms  or  sub- 
species of  the  Wheatear  which  occur  in  North  America,  one 
in  the  North-east  and  the  other  in  the  North-west.  The 
larj^cr  form  {Saxicola  cenanthe  leucorrhoa)  breeds  in  Green- 
land and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  N.  America,  migrating 
to  Western  Europe  and  West  Africa.  The  smaller  (S,  cenanthe 
typica)  breeds  in  Alaska  and  migrates  into  Eastern  Asia. 
Lord  Clifton  (Ibis,  1879,  p.  368)  has  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  examples  of  both  these  forms  occur  on  the 
south  coast  of  England. 
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114.  Stuart  Baker  on  Indian  Ducks, 

[Indian  Ducks  and  their  Allies.      By  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker,  F.Z.S. 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society's  Journal,  1898-1900.] 

Mr.  Stuart  Baker  has  kindly  sent  us  a  complete  copy 
(provided  with  a  new  titlepage)  of  his  series  of  papers  on 
the  Indian  Anatidse  and  their  allies,  which  have  appeared 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society.'  They  contain  a  good  account  of 
the  species  of  this  favourite  group  and  many  excellent  field- 
notes,  the  results  of  the  author^s  long  experience  in  India. 
A  series  of  coloured  plates,  drawn  by  Keulemans,  illustrate 
the  following  species : — Cygnus  olor,  C.  minor  (i.  e.  C.  ftenr- 
icki),  Anser  albtfrons,  A.  indicus,  Dendrocycna  fulva,  Eunetta 
falcata,  Nettion  albigulare,  Marmaronetta  angustirostris, 
Nyroca  baeri,  Erismatura  leucocephala,  and  Merganser  ser* 
rator.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  the  author  refuses 
to  follow  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  in  separating 
** Merganser  comatus  "  from  J/,  castor. 

In  a  postscript  Mr.  Stuart  Baker  allows  that,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  Cygnus  bewicki  has  never  occurred  iu 
India. 

115.  Zoological  Address-Book. 

[Zoologisches  Adressbuch—Naroen  und  Adreasen  der  lebenden  Zoo- 
logen,  Anatomen,  Physiologen,  und  Zoopalaeontolugen,  so  wie  der 
kiin8tlerii»chen  und  technischen  Iliilfiskrafle.  Teil  ii.  enthaltend  die  aeit 
September  1895  eingetretenen  Verandeningen  (Todesfalle,  Eigiiotungen, 
Adressenanderungen).  Ilerauf^geben  im  Auftrag^  der  deutschen  too- 
logischen  Qesellschaft  von  R.  Friedlander  &  Sohn.  Berlin,  1901.  1  toL 
8to.    518  pp.    Price  6$.] 

Messrs.  Friedlander  and  Son  have  kindly  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  recently  issued  Supplement  to  the  Zoological  Address- 
Book  of  1895,  a  most  useful  publication,  with  which  most 
of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted.  The  Supple- 
ment carries  on,  augments,  and  corrects  the  information 
contained  in  the  original  volume  with  matter  that  has  accQ. 
mulated  during  the  past  five  years.  That  it  is  free  from 
errors  and  omissions  no  one  would  venture  to  assert,  but 
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when  we  consider  the  diflScuIty  of  obtaining  the  exact  names 
and  addresses  of  the  zoologists  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of 
the  staffs  of  the  numerous  museums,  academies,  and  other 
scientific  institutions,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  task 
has  been  so  well  performed.  The  Address-Book  has  the 
further  merit  of  being  legibly  printed  and  of  being  sold  at 
a  price  which  renders  it  accessible  to  the  '•  working  man/' 


XXXVIII. — Letters,  Extracts,  Notices,  ifc. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  to  ''The 
Editors'':— 

Sirs, — I  have  the  great  pleasure  to  record  the  finding  of 
two  nests  and  eggs  of  the  Honey-Buzzard  {Pemis  apivorus)  in 
Somersetshire  in  May  1897  and  May  1899  by  Mr.  Charles 
£.  Nipper,  of  Axbridge,  Somerset.  The  first  nest  was  dis- 
covered at  an  isolated  spot  called  Callow  Rocks,  and  con- 
tained four  eggs.  The  second  nest  was  found  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Mendips,  Blackdown,  and  this  also  contaiued 
four  eggs. 

Both  nests  were  rudely  constructed,  the  first  being  half- 
way down  a  precipitous  cliff  and  the  second  amongst  some 
boulders  on  the  ground. 

In  each  case  the  female  bird  was  seen  and  recognised  as 
the  Honey-Buzzard. 

Yours  &c., 

St.  Albans,  Herta,  W,  Percival  Westell,  M.B.O.U. 

March  14tb,  1901. 


Sirs, — In  the  April  number  of  '  The  Ibis '  for  this  year, 
p.  227,  there  is  a  remark  about  Waikthlatingmayalwa  in 
the  Great  Chaco  being  the  most  southern  locality  where 
Formicivora  strigilata  has  been  found.  This  statement  is 
not  quite  correct,  as  the  species  had  already  been  noticed 
from  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Jujuy, 
where  it  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Borelli  [Boll.  Mus,  Tor.  N.  292 
(1897),  p.  22 ;  N.  378  (1900).  p.  9].     In  the  latter  reference 
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ttiu  same  species  is  mentioned  also  from  Unicum,  in  Matto 
Grusso,  another  new  loeality. 

Youn  kc., 
Turin,  Zool.  Mus.,  T.  Saltadori. 

20th  April,  1901. 


Sirs, — In  the  last  issue  of  'The  Ibis'  (above,  p.  355) 
Mr.  Al>el  Chapman  says  tliat  siuce  1895  I  have  not  afforded 
"any  further  information  as  to  the  Pelicans  that  visit  the 
Jutland  coast,"  and  that  he  has  looked  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  that  I  have  "even  tried  to  solve  this  interesting 
question."  Mr.  Chapman  must  have  overlooked  my  note  io 
'The  Ibis'  for  1899,  p.  658,  and  also  my  reply  to  Herr  O. 
Haasc  in  the  '  Ornithologische  Monalsbericht '  for  1899, 
p.  173.  So  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  state  again  that 
only  negative  evidence  is  accumulating,  in  spite  of  much 
inquiry.  In  the  spring  of  1898  I  revisited  the  spot,  Bing- 
kji^bing  Fjord,  that  I  had  already  visited  in  1881 — this  time 
in  company  with  Dr.  Rambusch ;  but  no  traces  of  Pelicans 
were  to  be  seen,  nor  could  the  birds  be  heard  of.  Dr.  Ram- 
busch has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
history  of  Ringkj<^bing  Fjord,  both  natural  and  agricultural ; 
he  has  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  has  been  in  communica. 
tion  with  a  number  of  men  knowing  the  Fjord  exceedingly 
well ;  but  although  he  is  especially  interested  in  birds, 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  information  as  to 
the  Pelicans,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  book  '  Studies  on 
Kingkj0bing  Fjord'  (Copenhagen,  1900,  8vo).  Regarding 
tlic  occurrence  of  Pelecanus  crispus  in  Jutland  in  the  Stone- 
age,  a  new  work  may  be  consulted:  ' Affaldadynger  fra 
Stenaldereii  i  Danmark'  (Copenhageu,  1900,  4to,  j)p.  110 
&  185). 

I  may  venture  to  remind  your  readers  that  collecting  on 
the  Royal  domain  of  Riiigkj0bing  I'jord  is  now  prohibited, 
the  birds  being  strictly  preserved  (see  note  from  the  Danish 
Minister, 'Ibis,'  1898,  p.  181). 

Yours  &c,, 

rniversitfis  Zm.l.  Miisinini,  IIebluk  ^Vinge. 

Ki^benlilivn. 
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Sirs, — An  Ivory  Gull  [Pagophila  ebumea)  was  obtained  on 

or  about  the  7th  of  February  1901,  at  Weston-by-Weedon, 

Northamptonshire,  where  it  was  found  in  a  ditch  by  a  dog 

and  was  shot  as  it  rose.     It  is  in  immature  plumage,  and 

has  the  face  grey,  black  marks  on  the  wings,  and  a  blackish 

bar  on  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Yours  &c., 

O.  V.  Aplin. 

Bloxham,  Oxon, 

«th  May,  1901. 

Sirs, — On  the  10th  of  May  1901,  when  Mr.  Gregory  Haines 
and  I  were  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Merionethshire,  on  which  some  patches  of  suow  still  lingered, 
we  saw  four  Dotterels  {Eudromias  morinellus).     They  were 
running  about  on  a  slope  of  very  short   herbage   thickly 
scattered  over  with  large  stones,  and  were  wonderfully  tame, 
letting  us  come  within  ten  yards  of  them.     We  might  easily 
have  overlooked  them  had  not  their  rarely  uttered  low  twit- 
tering whistle  close  at  hand  attracted  our  attention.     They 
ran  before  us,  keeping  not  more  than  ten  yards  ahead,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  pick  up  food,  to  chase  one  another, 
either  in  play  or  anger,  or  to  stretch  out  a  wing  in  charac- 
teristic fashion,  until  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  band  of 
large  rounded  boulders,  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  over  which 
they  seemed  unwilling  to  run.     There   they   stopped   and 
faced  us,  and  as  we  walked  to  within  four  paces  of  them  and 
stood  and  discussed  their  beauty,  gave  us  one  of  the  greatest 
treats  in  the  way  of  bird-life  we  had  ever  enjoyed ;  every 
detail  of   the  Dotterels^  plumage  and  the  expression  and 
glitter  of  their  eyes  were  plain  to  us.     In  a  few  minutes 
the  little  birds  rose,  flew  quickly  over  the  boulders,   and 
settled  immediately  on  the  other  side,  where  we  left  them, 
hoping  that,  despite  the  bitter  cold,  which  almost  froze  our 
fingers,  one  of  these  alpine  slopes  might  tempt  them   to 
stay  and  breed.      Two  of  the  birds  were  in  the  finest  of 
plumage  ;  one  was  duller  and  lighter,  and  had  broad  yellowish 
feather-edgings;  the  fourth  was  intermediate  between  the 
two  stages.     The  Dotterel  might  easily  escape  notice  on  some 
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of  the  less  famous  Welsh  summits^  where  hardly  anyone  but 

an  occasional  shepherd  sets  foot ;  for  they  are  the  quietest 

of  all  our  Plovers.     The  birds  we  saw  hardly  ever  uttered 

their  low  '^  twiddle,  twiddle,  twiddle/'  except  when  they 

took  wing  for  a  few  yards.     The  little  we  know  about  the 

presence  of  the  Dotterel  on  the  Welsh  mountains,  or  of  its 

real  or  presumed  absence  from  them,  may  perhaps  excuse 

the  length  of  this  letter. 

Yours  &c., 

O.  V.  Aplin. 

18th  Mav,  1901. 


Sirs, — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Bar-tailed  Uodwit 
{Limosa  lapponica)  is  not  known  to  migrate  further  south 
in  Africa  than  the  Gambia  on  the  west  and  Somaliland  ou 
the  east.  I  have  recently  obtained  some  evidence  to  show 
that  it  passes  far  beyond  these  limits. 

Lieut.  R.  B.   Bridgeman,  of  H.M.S.    'Partridge,'  called 

upon  me  a  short  time  ago  bringing  with  him  some  drawings 

and  photographs  of  birds  that  he  had  recently  shot  at  Durban 

and  elsewhere.      Amongst  these  was  a  sketch   of  what  is 

apparently   a   Bar-tailed   Godwit.      The  bird  was   shot   iu 

Durban  harbour,  and  was  identified  as  above  by  Capt.  Hunt 

of  the  '  Partridge  '  *.      It  was  also  compared  with  an  Indian 

example  of  that  species  in  the  Durban  Museum  and  found 

to   be   similar,    but   unfortunately    the    specimen    was    not 

preserved. 

Yours  &c., 

W.  L.  ScLATER. 

8ouih  African  Museum,  Capetown, 
Mav  I'Sth,  1901. 


Sirs, — Dr.  L.  v.  Lorenz  and  Herr  C.  K.  Hellmayr  have 
lately  described  (J.  f.  O.  1901,  pp.  230-245)  a  collection  of 
birds  made  by  Mr.  (i.  W.  Bury,  near  Yeshbum,  about  150 
miles  N.E.  of  Aden.  After  carefully  reading  their  report 
and  comparing  the  descriptions  with  Arabian  specimens  iu 

•  [Cf.  Lieut.  nn(lfreuian*8  letti-r to  'The  Field'  uf  June  I5tb  (vol. xc\ii. 
p.  884).— Edi>.; 
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tbe  British  Museum^  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that 
wost^  if  not  all  I  of  the  forms  characterized  as  new  have  no 
claim  to  even  subspecific  rank. 

Mr.  Bury  also  forwarded  specimens  of  a  few  birds  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  Percival^  who  has  presented  them  to  the  British 
Museum.  Among  these  was  an  example  of  the  fine  new 
species,  Rhynchostnithus  percivali  (sec  Nov.  Zool.  viii.  p.  54). 

The  species  described  as  new  by  Dr.  v.  Lorenz  and  Herr 
Ilellmayr  are  the  following : — 

1.  Amydrus  hadramauticus  (op.  cit.  p.  231). 

A  pair  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Bury  at  Yeshbum 
was  forwarded  to  me  through  Mr.  Percival.  They  agree 
perfectly  with  typical  examples  of  A.  tristrami,  which  was 
known  to  leave  Palestine  in  the  cold  weather,  but  its  winter- 
quarters  were  unknown  till  Mr.  Bury  met  with  it  in 
S.  Arabia  {cf.  Grant,  Nov.  Zool.  viii.  p.  54-,  February 
1901). 

2.    ^DEMOSYNE  ORIENTALIS  (op.  cit.  p.  232). 

Messrs.  Lorenz  and  Hellmayr  separate  the  eastern  form 
of  jEdemosyne  from  the  western,  reserving  for  the  latter  the 
name  of -^.  cantans  (Gmel.). 

Fringilla  cantans  Gm.  was  founded  on  the  "  Brown  Gros- 
beak'^ [cf.  Brown,  111.  Zool.  p.  66,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  2).  Brown 
gives  no  locality,  but  his  figure  obviously  agrees  with 
adult  birds  from  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  having  the  upper 
parts  distinctly  barred.  Gmelin  (ex  Latham,  Gen.  Syn.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  157)  gives  the  locality  as  Africa.  Even  allowing 
that  the  West  African  form  difiers  slightly  in  having 
the  back  less  barred  (though  this  character  is  variable), 
there  is  no  reason  for  as^iuming,  as  Messrs.  Lorenz 
and  Hellmayr  do,  that  Gmelin's  name  ^.  cantans  refers  to 
the  West  African  form.  Brown's  figure,  quoted  above, 
suggests  the  reverse.  The  Arabian  specimens  named  jE, 
orientalis  by  Lorenz  and  Ilellmayr  are  obviously  immature. 
Fully  adult  birds  from  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  have  the  chin 
and  throat  coloured  as  in  birds  from  the  west,  but  in  the 
latter  the  barring  on  the  upper  parts  is  generally  more 
obscure. 
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3.  Passer  domesticus  buryi  (op.  cit.  p.  233). 

The  Sparrow  found  in  Arabia  is^  in  my  opinion,  typical 
P.  indicus.  It  is  a  wclUknown  fact  that  Passer  domrsticus 
merges  gradually  into  P.  indicus,  and  for  this  reason 
Dr.  Sharpe  has  united  them  under  the  former  name  (Cat. 
Birds,  xii.  p.  307).  It  is  not  the  case  that  examples  from 
Arabia  differ  from  Indian  birds,  unless  we  compare  Aral)iun 
birds  in  winter  plumage:  with  Indian  birds  in  summer 
plumage,  or  the  reverse. 

4.  Fringillaria  taiiapisi  capistrata  (op.  cit.  p.  233). 

F.  capistrata,  described  from  "  Kafferland,*'  is  undoubtedly 
synonymous  with  F.  tahapisi,  Gray,  and  was  apparently 
founded  on  a  specimen  in  worn  plumage  with  the  chestnut 
edges  to  the  wing-feathers  worn  oflF.  The  occurrence  of 
F.  tahapisi  in  Arabia  is  interesting,  if  the  identification 
is  correct.  The  only  sjKicies,  however,  met  with  in  the 
country  by  the  Percival-Dodson  cx()edition  was  F.  striolata 
Liclit. 

5.  ZosTEROPs  ARABS  (op.  cit.  p.  236). 

All  the  differences  mentioned  in  the  description  are  to  l)o 
found  in  our  scries  of  Zosterops  ahyssinica.  The  uusexed 
types  of  Z.  arabs  are  probably  females,  which  would  account 
for  their  paler  colouring  ;  from  the  measurements  given  the 
Yeshbum  birds  are  not  smaller  than  typical  examples  of 
Z,  abyssinica. 

6.  Nectarinia  muelleri  (op.  cit.  p.  237). 

This  s|>ecieH  is  said  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  fnmi  N, 
fUftallica  by  having  the  head,  back,  and  throat  dark  steel- 
green,  instead  of  bronze-green. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  with  wear  and  ex]K>sure 
metallic  green  feathers  become  bnmze  or  purplish.  The 
Arabian  birds  arc,  in  niy  opinion,  absolutely  identical  with 
those  fn)m  N.E.  Africa. 

7.  Lanius  buryi  (op.  cit.  p.  238). 

It  is  necessary  to  have  devoted  si)ecial  attention  to  the 
Grey  Shrikes  to  appreciate  the  diiUeulty  of  the  group  and 
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the  uuadvisability  of  adding  to  the  already  overburdened 
syuouyiny  of  Lanius  fatlax. 

8.  Pycnonotus  reichenowi  (op.  cit.  p.  241). 

Messrs.  Loreuz  and  Hellroayr,  in  their  anxiety  to  make 
new  species,  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  P.  xaji- 
thopygus  was  originally  described  from  Arabia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  examples  from  S.  Arabia,  of  which  we  have  many^ 
are  perfectly  similar  to  specimens  from  Somaliland  and  other 
parts  of  N.E.  Africa. 

9.    CoLUMBA  LIVIA  SCHIMPEKI    (op.  cit.  p.  214). 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  C,  schimperi  is  really 
separable  from  C  intermedia.  Many  Indian  exampli*s  de- 
termined !)y  Count  Salvadori  as  C.  intermedia  are,  in  my 
opinion,  indistinguishable  from  typical  C.  schimperi. 

Yours  &c., 

W.  R.  Ogilvie  Ohant. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
May  3rd,  1901. 

The  Library  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Crowley, — The  sale  of 
the  Library  of  our  late  friend  and  associate  took  place  at 
Mr,  J.  C.  Stevens's  Rooms  at  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  15th  of  April  last.  The  chief  '*  bird-books "  were 
sold  at  the  following  prices : — 

Blaauw's  ^Mcnograph  of  the  Cranes,'  j£5  10*.;  Booth's 
'  Rough  Notes  on  British  Birds,'  3  vols.,  £25  4*. ;  Bullei-'s 
*  Birds  of  New  Zealand,'  2nd  edition,  2  vols.,  £6  7s.  6d, ; 
'Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,'  27  vols., 
j648;  Dresser's  'Birds  of  Europe,'  9  vols.,  £oG;  Dresser's 
'  Monograph  of  the  Bee-eaters,'  £4  4s. ;  Elliot's  '  Monograph 
of  the  Grouse,'  £i\ ;  Elliot's  '  Monograph  of  the  Ant- 
Thrushes,'  £4  10s. ;  Elliot's  '  Birds  of  N.  America,'  £9 ; 
Elliot's  '  Monograph  of  the  Hornbills,'  £7 ;  Elliot's  '  Mono- 
graph of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,'  £6 ;  Elliot's  '  Monograph  of 
the  Pheasants,'  2  vols.,  £53  l\s. ;  Gould's  'Birds  of  Asia,' 
7  vols.,  £51;  Gould's  'Monograph  of  the  Toucans,'  £6; 
Gould's  'Birds  of  New  Guinea,'  5  vols.,  £45;  Gould's 
'Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,'  £5  lOj. ; 
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(loiiUrs  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  5  vols.,  ,£49  7s,  ; 
Gould's  'Monograph  of  the  Trogons/  2ud  edition,  £3  3s.  i 
Gould's  '  Icones  Avium,'  .£8;  Gray's  'Genera  of  Birds,' 
3  vols.,  £17  17*.;  'The  Ibis,'  1859-19(K),  .£75;  Lilford's 
•  Birds  of  the  British  Islands,'  7  vols.,  £63  ;  Lilford's  '  Birds 
of  Northamptonshire,'  £6  7s.  6d. ;  Marshall's  '  Mono^jrapli 
of  the  Scansorial  Barbets,'  £3  15*.  ;  '  Proceedings  of  the* 
Zoological  Society  of  Loudon,'  1830-1900,  £(>0 ;  Koth- 
schild's  'Avifauna  of  Laysau,'  £5;  Sclater  and  Salviu's 
'Exotic  Ornithology,'  £6;  Seel)ohm'8  'History  of  British 
Birds,'  4  vols.,  £4  4«. ;  Sharpe's  'Monograph  of  the  King- 
fishers,' £8  15*.;  Shelley's  *  Monograph  of  the  Sun-Birds,' 
£i  15*. ;  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,' 
vols,  i.,  vi.  to  xiv.,  and  xv.  pts.  1-4,  £8  10  ;  Yarrell's  *  History 
of  British  Birds,'  ed.  4,  4  vols.,  £5  5*. 


The  Intestinal  Tract  of  Birds, — At  the  Liunean  Society's 
meeting  on  the  21st  of  March  last,  Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
F.Z.S.,  read  a  paper  eutitled  "  The  Anatomy  and  Morphology 
of  the  Intestinal  Tract  in  Birds;  with  Remarks  on  the  No. 
menclaturc  and  Valuation  of  Zoological  Characters."  He 
described  the  various  conformations  of  the  intestinal  tract  in 
birds,  his  material  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of  specimcn«i 
belonging  to  all  the  living  Ratita  as  well  as  to  all  the  Ordcru 
and  Sul)()rders  and  nearlv  all  the  Families  of  Carina t(p.  He 
discussed  the  morphology  of  the  tract,  distinguishing:,  in 
their  adult  anat<miv  and  in  their  relation  to  the  cmbrvonic 
metamerism,  the  duodenum,  Mcckers  tract,  and  the  rectum. 
He  dcscrilx'd  the  nature  aiul  distribution  of  the  changes  in 
these  organs  and  in  Meckel's  diverticulum  and  the  colic 
cx^ca,  and  gav(>  an  account  of  a  remarkable  and  hitherto 
undcNcribed  series  of  nervous  structures  belonging  to  the 
autonomic  nervous  system,  apparently  peculiar  to  birds.  In 
discussing  the  relation  of  the  series  of  facts  descril>e{l  to  the 
Systems  of  Avian  classification,  he  insisted  on  the  primary 
necessity  of  valuing  characters  as  Archicentric  or  .\pn<H  ntric. 
primitive  or  s|K*cialized.  A  common  possession  of  a  charaetiT 
m  either  the  Archicentric  or  Apoccntric  condition  was  no 
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indication  of  systematic  affinity.  Amongst  Apoccntric 
characters  he  distingnished  between  midtiradud  apocen- 
tricities  (many  of  which  were  plastic  effects  and  aff\)rded  no 
guide  to  affinity)  and  uniradial  apocentricities  (which  had 
arisen  by  a  limitation  and  definiiion  of  variability  in  a 
particular  branch  of  the  family  tree). 


New  Expedition  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, — We  are  in- 
formed in  'Nature*  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  447,  1901)  that  a  small 
zoological  expedition  has  just  started  for  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula. It  consists  of  Mr.  N.  Annandale,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  '*  Skeat "  expedition  to  the  Siamese  Malay  States  in 
1899,  and  Mr.  N.  C.  Robinson,  recently  assistant  in  the 
Zoological  Department  of  Univerjjity  College,  Liverpool. 
They  intend  to  settle  for  a  year  in  the  native  State  of  Jalor, 
near  the  east  coast  of  Lower  Siam,  and  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Patani  and  Biseret.  Collections  will  be  made 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history. 


The  jEyithognathous  Palate, — At  the  Linnean  Society's 
meeting  on  May  2nd,  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  M.A.,  A.L.S., 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Palate  of  the  Neognathse,"  in  which 
he  traced  the  derivation  of  the  Neognathine  from  the  more 
primitive  Struthious  or  Palaeognathine  palate.  The  Neo- 
gnathine, he  pointed  out,  differs  from  the  Struthiou8  palate  in 
that  the  palatines  have  shifted  inwards  to  meet  one  another 
in  the  middle  line  below  the  pterygoids,  with  the  distal  ends 
of  which  they  ultimately  fuse.  Further  specialization  of 
this  type  results  in  the  segmentation  of  the  pterygoid,  the 
fusion  of  the  segmented  portion  with  the  underlying  pala- 
tines, and  the  formation  of  a  joint  at  the  point  of  segmenta- 
tion— an  apparent  pal ato- pterygoid  articulation.  The  palates 
of  the  Gain  and  Anseres  reach  the  high-water  mark  of 
specialization  in  this  direction  ;  the  hitherto  more  or  less 
intimately  related  pterygoid  and  vomer  being  completely 
divorced,  and  the  latter  depending  entirely  upon  the  palatines 
for  support. 
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Birds  of  the  outlying  Islands  of  New  Zealand. — The  speci- 
mens of  birds  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Raiifurly,  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  during  several  trips  round  the  outlying 
islands  under  his  jurisdiction  (as  alluded  to  in  a  former 
paragraph,  above,  p.  358),  ha\e  now  beeu  received  at  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  preserved  in  formaline,  but 
have  been  vcrv  successfullv  converted  into  skins.  BesidtM 
two  Southern  Mergansers  {Mergns  austruHs)  a!id  the 
Flightless  Duck  {Nesonetta  aiirklandica),  there  arc  examples 
of  a  new  Cormorant  [Phalncrocorax  ranfnrlyi)  and  of  other 
rare  and  littlr-known  spocics. 


Mr,  Pease's  Birds  from  Ahyssinia, — During  his  recent 
journey  in  Somaliland  and  Southern  Abyssinia  Mr.  Alfred 
Pease,  M.P.,  was  accompanicil  by  the  excellent  collector 
Mr.  Harwoo<l,  and  broujrht  back  a  series  of  8(K)  skins  of 
birds,  which  are  l>eing  examined  and  named  at  the  British 
Museum.  Although  few  of  them  are  new  to  science,  there 
are  many  representatives  of  typically  Abyssinian  s|)ecie8 
among  them  (such  as  lynx  (pquatorialis),  hardly  known  to 
us  except  by  Riippcirs  descriptions.  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant 
promises  us  a  paper  on  the  collection  for  the  next  number 
of  this  Journal. 


Niws  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Percival,  M.B.O.U.—Mr.  A.  B. 
Percival,  on  returning  from  his  last  ex|)edition  into  South 
Arabia  [an  account  of  which  ap|H*ared  in  '  Novitates  Zoo- 
logies,' vii.  pp.  2  W-273  (liK) ))],  obtained  an  api)ointmeut 
in  the  Kast  African  Protectorate,  and  went  out  last  summer 
to  Mombasa.  As  op|>ortunity  has  offered,  he  has  been  con. 
tinning  his  Natural  History  collections,  but  for  a  considerable 
time  he  has  l)een  quartered  at  Takaungu,  a  station  on  the 
coast,  where  the  country  is  very  unsuitable  for  collecting. 
He  has,  however,  already  scut  home  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  a 
collection  of  small  mammals  and  binis.  A  sec^ond  collectioQ 
of  birds,  shortly  expected,  is  said  to  contain  some  interesting 
specimens,  and  among  them  an  example  of  the  very  rare 
Macharhamphus  anderssoni. 
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XXXIX.— On  the  Birds  of  the  Southern  Shan  States,  Burma. 
By  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Rippon^  7th  Burma  Battalion. 

(Plate  XI.) 

The  tract  of  the  Southern  Shan  States  in  which  I  collected 
is  bounded  approximately  to  the  east  and  west  by  the 
meridians  of  East  longitude  97"^  5(^  and  96°  3(y,  and  to  the 
north  and  south  by  the  parallels  of  North  latitude  20°  45' 
and  19°  SO'.  I  have  not,  however,  visited  the  south-west  of 
this  area  and  have  not  seen  any  birds  thence. 

The  chief  centres  and  lines  from  and  along  which  I  have 
worked  are  Kalaw,  about  4400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  Tounggyi,  about  5000  feet ;  Fort  Stedman,  about  3300 
feet,  where  there  is  a  large  lake,  and  the  hills  to  the  eastward 
run  up  to  6400  feet ;  Loi  Mai  and  Loi  Maw,  both  peaks  of 
above  8000  feet ;  Bampon,  over  4000  feet ;  Loikaw,  about 
2800  feet ;  and  the  various  roads  connecting  these  points. 

Looking  over  my  list,  I  feel  that  I  have  somewhat  neglected 
the  water-birds  ;  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  migratory 
and  come  to  the  Shan  States  in  the  cold  season,  simultaneously 
with  the  Snipe,  to  the  shooting  of  which  most  of  the  few 
holidays  obtainable  at  that  time  of  the  year  are  devoted. 
Fort  Stedman,  where  the  headquarters  of  my  regiment  were 
stationed  for  nearly  three  years,  is  an  almost  ideal  place  for 
the  collection  and  study  of  water-birds,  as  it  is  only  about 
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three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  a  lake  which, 
during  the  rainy  season,  is  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  long  and 
four  or  five  miles  wide. 

A  large  portion  of  the  northern  end  and  of  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  long  grass  growing 
on  the  matted  and  decaying  remains  of  generations  of  its  own 
kind.  Birds  swarm  in  this  high  growth  and  many  breed 
there.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  it,  except 
along  the  channels  kept  open  by  the  villagers  and  by  the 
current  from  the  north.  A  boat  can  only  pass  in  other  places 
by  cutting  a  way,  and  an  attempt  to  walk  over  the  decayed 
vegetation,  with  grass  eight  or  ten  feet  high  above  and  water 
some  feet  deep  below  it,  is  soon  given  up.  In  the  cold  season 
the  Snipe-shooting  on  the  rice-ground  and  other  marshy  land 
round  the  shores  is  too  good  to  permit  of  much  collecting; 
in  the  hot  weather  work  at  higher  altitudes  is  preferable ;  in 
the  rainy  season  the  lake  is  not  pleasant,  and  there  is  not  then 
the  same  variety  of  birds  as  there  is  at  the  cold  time  of  year. 
These  are  my  excuses  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  water- 
birds  recorded,  though  I  confess  that, on  mature  consideration, 
they  do  not  appear  very  good. 

The  tract  over  which  I  collected  consists  chiefly  of  hill- 
ranges  running  north  and  south,  the  enclosed  valleys  being 
in  elevation  generally  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  and  the 
hills  themselves  from  5(XX)  to  GOOO  feet,  with  peaks  going 
up  to  8000  feet.  Sul)sidiary  valleys  of  5000  feet  and  upwards 
are  found  in  the  ranges.  Limestone  formations  are  common, 
and  the  hills  therefore  take  curious  shapes,  while  the  drainage- 
system  is  often  complicated.  The  stream  from  Fort  Stedmau, 
up  and  down  which  boats  carrving  upwards  of  five  tons  travel^ 
"  charges  "  a  range  of  hills  and  disappears  under  it.  The 
hills  are  full  of  '*  |K)t-holes"  (natural  subsidences),  without 
any  surface-exit  for  drainage.  In  one  place  a  small  lime- 
stone hill  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  the  whole 
drainage  of  which  passes  under  it. 

Except  in  the  rainy  season  and  just  before  it,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Southern  Shan  States  has  an  excellent  climate. 
At  Fort  Stedman,  at  about  3300  feet,  I  have  seen  hoar-froet 
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tionally  musical  whistle^  and  is  not  so  gregarious  as  others  of 
its  genus. 

14.  Dryonastes  sANNio  (Swiuh.).     (67.) 
Very  common  between  3000  and  4500  feet. 

15.  Gakrulax  belanqeri  Less.     (70.) 
Obtained  up  to  2800  feet.     Not  common. 

16.  Garrulax  pectoralis  (Gould).     (72.) 
Reaches  up  to  4500  feet. 

17.  Garrulax  moniliger  (Hodgs.).     (73.) 

One  specimen  obtained  in  the  Nampandet  valley  at  about 
1000  feet. 

18.  Trochalopterum  melanostigma  (Blyth).     (86.) 
Fairly  common  above  3500  feet. 

19.  Trochalopterum  ripponi.     (Plate  XI.  fig.  1.) 
TVochalopterum  ripponi  Oates^   Bull.    B.  O.  C.   vol.  xi. 

p.  10. 

This  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  Laughing  Thrushes  found 
in  the  Southern  Shan  States.  At  elevations  of  from  4000 
to  6000  feet,  in  secondary  jungle,  it  may  be  heard  calling 
throughout  the  day. 

Irides  dark  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dusky  brown. 

20.  Argya  longirostris  (Hodgs.).     (109.) 

Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis  sent  me  one  specimen  from  Bampon. 

21.    POMATORHINUS  NUCHALIS  TwCCd.       (117.) 

Not  common. 

22     POMATORHINUS  OLIVACEUS  Blyth.      (118.) 

Very  common. 

23.    POMATORHINUS  OCHRACEICBPS  Wald.       (126.) 

24.  POMATORHINUS  iMBERBis  Salvad.     (129a.) 
Very  common  from  3000  feet  upwards.     I  shot  a  full- 
grown  example  of  this  species  on  the  9th  of  April  in  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  Fort  Stedman  and  immediately  behind  it. 
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25.  TiMELiA  piLEATA  Ilorsf.     (134.) 

The  only  specimen  I  obtained  was  shot  on  the  Inl£  lake, 
near  Fort  Stedman. 

26.  PvcTORHis  SINENSIS  (Gmel.).     (139.) 

Very  common  at  about  3000  feet  where  there  is  high  grass. 
A  point  not  noted  in  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  is  that 
there  are  four  or  five  stiff  black  bristles  springing  from  the 
upper  eyelids  of  this  bird. 

27.  Pellorneum  mandellii  Blanf.     (142.) 
Common. 

28.  Pellorneum  minus  Hume.     (143  ) 

29.  Drymocataphus  cinnamomeus  llippon^  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
vol.  xi.  p.  12.     (148a.) 

Met  with  only  at  Loi  Mai  at  6000  feet. 

30.    CORYTHOCICHLA  BREVICAUDATA  (BIyth).       (153.) 

From  4000  feet  upwards^  not  uncommon  in  suitable  places, 
that  is  to  say,  where  limestone  crops  out  and  there  is  a 
moderate  amount  of  undergrowth.  I  have,  however,  met 
with  it  on  the  densely  clothed  banks  of  a  rocky  stream. 

31.  Alcippe  pratercula  Rip[)on,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vol.  xi. 
p.  II.     (lG3a.) 

Points  not  noted  in  the  original  description  arc  that  the 
iridcii  are  crimson  and  the  legs  and  bill  horn-coloured. 

Its  habits  are  those  of  a  Flycatcher,  and  it  seldom  descends 
to  the  undergrowth,  but  takes  up  a  position  and  thence  makes 
short  sallies  in  order  to  catch  flics,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  small  Flycatchers  do.  It  is  common  to  find 
pairs  a  little  distance  apart,  frequently  uttering  their  call, 
which  eoiiMists  of  five  notes^  and  is  loud  for  the  sise  of  the 
bird. 

32.  Alcippe  piiayrii  BIyth.     (105.) 

Capt.  \V.  S.  Prontis  sent  me  one  specimen  from  Bampon. 

'^3.  Stachvrhis  NioRicEPs  Hodgs.     (1G9.) 
3k  Stachyriiis  AssiMiLU  Wald.     (171.) 
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35.  Stacbyrhidopsis  sulphursa  RippoD,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
vol.  xi.  p.  11.     (1 72 a.) 

At  the  time  of  obtaining  this  bird  I  did  not  discriminate 
between  it  and  S.  ruficeps.     I  found  it  at  about  4800  feet. 

36.  Stachyrhidopsis  rupiprons  (Blyth).     (173.) 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed.  I  got  two  specimens 
in  low  bamboo-jungle  at  an  elevation  of  about  3500  feet. 

37.  SCHCENIPARUS     INTERMBDIU8     RippOU,     BulL     B.  O.  C. 

vol.  XI.  p.  11.     (179a.) 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  similar  to  those  of  S.  mandellii, 
and  it  is  extremely  common  in  the  brushwood  between  4500 
and  7000  feet. 

38.  PSEUDOMINLA  CASTANEICEPS  HodgS.       (182.) 

Very  common  from  4500  feet  upwards. 

39.  TuRDiNULUs  EXSUL  Sharpc.     (186.) 
On  Loi  Mai  at  5500  feet. 

40.  Myiophoneus  temmincki  Vigors,     (187.) 

I  have  shot  this  and  the  next  species  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  one  another. 

41.  Myiophoneus  buobnii  Hume.     (188.) 

42.  Larvivora  cyanea  (Pall.).     (190.) 
Only  one  specimen  seen  and  obtained. 

43.  Drymochares  cruralis  (Blyth).     (197.) 
Obtained  at  6000  feet.     The  movements  of  this  species 

on  the  ground  resemble  those  of  a  rat  rather  than  of  a  bird. 
The  only  opportunities  I  have  had  of  watching  it  have  been 
in  the  openings  in  dense  undergrowth  beneath  high  trees  at 
5500  feet  and  upwards.  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  plentiful^ 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  its  likes  and  dislikes 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  chosen,  as  can  be  done 
so  quickly  with  many  birds.  It  makes  its  way  very  rapidly 
through  thick  brushwood,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
an  opening,  squats  behind  a  small  rock  or  stone^  or  even  a 
heap  of  leaves,  and  makes  short  runs  from  its  shelter  into 
the  open,  picking  up  something  and  returning.     It  is  not 
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timid^  but  is  careful  to  keep  on  the  side  of  its  cover  furthest 
from  an  observer. 

44.  HoDOSONius  puosNicuRoiDEs  (Hodgs.).     (199.) 
Only  two  specimens  obtained. 

45.  Tesia  cyaniventris  Hodgs.     (201.) 

Very  common  at  5000  and  up  to  7000  feet,  coming  down 
to  4500  feet  when  the  vegetation  suits  it.  Its  favourite 
places  are  the  peculiar  hollows  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
hills  of  the  Shan  States.  These  vary  from  eone-shaped  holea 
80  yards  across  to  valleys  half  a  mile  or  more  long^  without 
any  above-ground  exit  for  their  drainage.  Where  such 
localities  are  covered  with  dense  undergrowth^  consisting 
largely  of  nettles  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high  and  arc  shaded 
by  big  trees^  a  pair  or  more  of  T.  cyaniventris,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  hollow,  are  certain  to  be  found. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  plumage 
of  the  male  and  female.  I  determined  the  sex  of  several 
individuals ;  some  were  more  brightly  coloured  than  others, 
but  this  difference  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
sex.  I  did  not  at  any  time  obtain  a  bird  in  the  young  plumage^ 
and  in  April,  when  I  got  most  of  my  specimens,  they  were 
breeding.  They  have  an  alarm-note,  by  which  their  presence 
is  immediately  brought  to  notice,  even  when  the  watcher 
is  moving  over  the  driest  of  dead  leaves.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  one  of  them  utter  a  short  but  very  sweet  song.  I  think 
that  the  words  "  golden  brown  "  in  the  description  of  this 
bird  on  p.  192  of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India:  Birds/  must 
be  a  misprint  and  intended  for  "  golden  green.'' 

The  irides  of  all  my  specimens  were  dark  brown. 

4^.  Olioura  castanricoronata  (Burton).  (202.) 
Not  common,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  only 
found  at  and  over  5000  feet,  and  always  near  a  running 
stream  in  thick  undergrowth.  I  have  never  heard  it 
utter  a  sound.  In  collecting  this  and  similar  forms  which 
haunt  the  brushwood,  it  is  necessary,  after  catching  a  glimpne 
of  them,  to  sit  down  and  watch.  If  the  s|)ccies  is  at  all 
noisy,  its  note  is  sure  to  be  heanl. 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  one  of  my  specimens 
measured  in  the  flesh  : — Length  4",  tail  l"'l,  wing  2"*2,  tarsus 
0"*85,  bill  from  gape  0"'5.  These  are  omitted  from  the 
details  in  the  *  Fauna  of  Britisli  India.' 

47.  SiBiA  picoiDEs  Hodgs.     (203.) 

Fairly  common.  I  have  not  seen  it  below  about  4500 
feet. 

* 

48.  LioPTiLA  MELANOLEUCA  (Blyth).     (206.) 

I  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  species  in  1895  at  Kalaw^  but 
have  never  seen  it  west  of  the  Fort  Stedman  valley  since. 
It  has  a  white  patch  on  the  wing,  which  is  very  conspicuous 
in  flight. 

49.  LioPTiLA  CASTANOPTERA  (Salvad.).     (207.) 

Very  common  in  the  hills  about  Kalaw,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  extends  far  to  the  east. 

It  has  a  white  patch  on  the  wing^  as  the  last  species  has. 

50.  LioPTiLA  SATURATA  Wald.     (208a.) 

In  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  this  name  is  entered  as 
a  synonym  of  L,  annectens,  but  the  specimens  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington^  labelled  "L.  annectens," 
do  not  at  all  correspond  in  colouring  with  those  I  obtained. 
The  extent  of  the  chestnut  on  the  back  of  my  examples 
is  similar  to  that  in  L,  annectens,  but  the  colour  is  very 
much  darker.  I  should  describe  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
L.  ann^cr/en^,  as  represented  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
as  being  of  a  fulvous  chestnut,  while  the  colour  of  that  part 
in  the  specimens  that  I  obtained  is  very  deep  chestnut, 
recalling  the  colour  in  L.  davisoni. 

51.  ACTINODURA  RAMSAYI  (Wald.).      (212.) 

Very  common  in  the  hill-range  east  of  Fort  Stedman  at 
5000  feet,  and  found  in  the  cold  weather  down  to  3500  feet. 
Breeds  in  ApriL 

52.  Stapuidia  rufigenis  (Hume).     (217.) 

Only  once  obtained,  at  about  5000  feet,  in  March,  out  of 
some  low  bamboo-jungle. 
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53.  Siva  castanbicaitda  Home.     (220.) 

I  hare  not  Bceo  this  species  below  about  6000  feet ;  it «« 
found  quite  at  the  top  of  the  hi^heat  peaks  on  whidi  I 
collected,  where  these  were  well  wooded. 

6  k  Siva  soRDiDA  Hume.     [2i2.) 

The  specimens  I  obtaioed  are  nearer  to  this  Form  thsn  to 
S.  Cjfanuro/flera,  hut  the  winglet  ia  in  several  cases  tipped 
with  white. 

55.  ZosTBRors  aurbivkntris  Hume.      (227.) 

Very  commoD,  and  appears  to  me  to  grade  into  the  next 
species. 

56.  ZosTEBoF.i  SIMPLEX  Swiuh.     (228.J 

57.  Herpornis  xantholbuca  Hoilgs.     (234.) 
Found  from  3(X)0  to  5400  feet. 

58.  CcTM  NEPALENsis  (Hodgs.).     (236.) 
Not  common. 

59.  Pterdthius  «ralatus  Tick.     (238.) 
Not  common,  but  widely  diHtriUuted, 

GO,  i^TERUTimis  MELANoTia  Hodgs.     (239.) 
CI.  I'tkruthiits  iNTERMEDios  (Hume).     (240.) 
Karc. 

02.  jEoiTHiNATiPHiA  (Liun.).     (243.) 
Very  common  iu  the  valleys  up  to  3500  feet. 

03.  CiiLOROPsiB  AURiFRONS  (Temm.).     (247.) 
Very  common  from  3030  to  5000  feet. 

Gt.  Chlorofsib  hardwickii  Jard.  &  Selby.     (249.) 

65.  CULOROPSIS  CHLOROCEPHALA  (Wald.).      (250.) 
I  have  only  met  with  this  bird  at  2800  feet. 

66.  Irena  PUELLA  (Lath.).     (254.) 

Not  common :    does   not  appear  to  ascend  higher  than 
about  3000  feet  in  the  Southern  Slian  States. 

67.  Melanochlora  sultanea  (Iloilgs.).     (255.) 

Only  once  obtaiced,  at  about  3000  feet,  in  low  evergreen 
jungle. 
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68.    PSAROOLOSSA  SPILOPTERA  (Vig.).       (261.) 

Bare* 

69.  Ckinioer  flaveolus  (Gould).     (263.) 

70.  Hypsipetes  concolor  Blyth.     (270.) 
Very  common. 

71.  Cerasophila  thompsoni  Bingham,  Ann.  &  Mag  Nat. 
Hist.  ser.  7,  vol.  v.  p.  358.     (270  a.) 

I  obtained  this  bird  for  the  first  time  in  April  1899,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5300  feet.  It  is  a  species  fond  of  that 
kind  of  secondary  jungle  which  springs  up  round  cultivated 
clearings. 

72.  Hemixus  tickelli  (Blyth).     (276.) 

This  bird  seems  to  vary  very  much  in  colour.  When  in 
the  Shan  States,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had 
obtained  both  it  and  H.  macclellandi  (Horsf.),  but  found 
on  comparison  with  other  specimens  that  all  my  skins  were 
nearest  to  those  of  this  species. 

73.  Alcorus  STRIATUS  (Blyth).     (277.) 

Very  common  above  6000  feet,  on  Loi  Mai  and  Loi  Maw, 
and  quite  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks  at  about  8000 
feet.  It  prefers  tree-jungle,  but  the  trees  must  not  be  too 
high  or  very  dense. 

74.  Molpastes  atricapillus  (Vieill.).     (281.) 

75.  Xanthixus  flavesckns  (Blyth).     (287.) 
Very  common. 

76.  Otocompsa  EMERiA  (Linn.).     (288.) 

Very  common  ;  this  and  one  or  two  other  kinds  of  Bulbul 
have  discovered  that  strawberries  are  good  to  eat,  and  they 
are  now  a  great  nuisance  in  the  gardens. 

77.  Otocompsa  flaviventris  (Tick.).     (290.) 

78.  Spizixus  canifrons  Blyth.     (292.) 
Very  common  at  5000  feet  and  upwards. 

79.  loLE  viREscENS  Blyth.     (296.) 

Fairly  common,  but  I  did  not  meet  with  it  above  about 
3500  feet. 
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80.  Pycnonotus  XANTHORRHOU8  Anders.     (298  a.) 
Common  in  secondary  jungle  above  4000  feet. 

81.    SiTTA  NEGLECTA  Wald.       (317.) 

82.  SiTTA  NAOAENsis  Godw.-Aust.     (318.) 

Common  from  4000  feet  upwards.  It  is  by  no  meaiiH 
exclusively  a  tree  bird ;  it  hunts  over  rocks  and  the  sides  of 
old  cuttings  as  well  as  on  trees. 

83.  SiTTA  MAGNA  Wardlaw-Ramsay.     (319.) 

I  have  shot  this  bird  at  Kalaw  and  at  Loi  Maw,  and  have 
one  specimen  from  Tounggyi.  I  have  never  met  with  it 
far  from  pine-forest. 

84.  SiTTA  FRONTALIS  Horsf.     (325.) 
Common  from  3000  to  6000  feet. 

85.  DicRURUs  ANNECTENs  (Hodgs.).     (326.) 

I  have  not  met  with  this  or  the  next  species  in  the  numbers 
which  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the  plains.  The  next  is  that 
ordinarily  seen. 

86.  DicRURUs  ATER  (Hcrm.).     (327.) 

87.  DicRURus  ciNERACEus  (Horsf.).     (333.) 

The  comnjon  form  of  Drongo  from  4000  feet  upwards. 
Breeds  from  the  beginning  of  April.  Young  birds  just  able 
to  fly  from  tree  to  tree  (about  6  or  7  yards)  were  very  dark 
ashy  grey. 

88.  CiiAPTiA  AisNEA  (Vieill.).     (334.) 
Fairly  common. 

89.  Bhringa  remiper  (Temm.).     (339.) 

One  of  those  birds  more  commonly  seen  than  obtained. 

90.  Certuia  discolor  Blyth.     (3'i>5.) 

Very  common  above  5000  feet,  upon  some  half -cleared 
slopes  on  Loi  Mai.  I  had  to  give  orders  that  this  bird  was 
not  to  be  shot  within  a  very  few  days  of  my  first  meeting 
with  it. 

91.  Pnoepyoa  pi'siLLA  HodgH.     (357.) 

Only  met  with  twice,  each  time  at  about  5300  feet. 
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92.  LOCDBTELLA  CBBTHIOLA  (Pal).).       (360.) 

CommoD  in  rice-fields. 

93.  LoccsTBLLA  LANCEOLATA  (Temm.),     (361.) 

Tliia  is  tbe  common  Locuatella  of  the  Shan  Statet.  I  hare 
killed  a  specimea  aa  late  as  the  end  oE  May,  but  the  balk  of 
the  large  number  which  visit  the  Shan  States  leave  in  the 
latter  part  of  April. 

94.  AcaocBFHALUs  sTENToaBUS  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.),     (368.) 
I  have  heard  this  bird  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  in  July, 

so  probably  a  few  stay  to  breed  there. 

95.  Oethotouus  sutouicb  (Forst.).     (374.) 
Very  common. 

96.  CisTicoLA  cpaaiTANs  (Frankl.).  (381.) 

97.  Franklinia  obacilis  (Frankl.).  (382.) 
Very  common. 

98.  FaANKLiMA  RUFEBCENs  (Blyth).  (383.) 

99.  Meoaloedb  PALUSTKiB(Horsf.).     (389.) 
Very  common. 

100.  Abundinax  aedon  (Pall.).     (393.) 
Obtained  at  3600  feet  io  April. 

101.  Herdivocdla  schwarzi  (Radde).     (404.) 

102.  Phvlloscopus  ArriNis  (Tick.).     (405.) 

103.  Phyllobcopus  fuscatus  (Blyth),     (410.) 
Not  obtained  above  4000  feet. 

104.  Phyllobcofus  fulcher  (Pall.).     (414.) 
Obtained  at  7000  feet  and  upwards. 

105.  Phylloscopcs  proreoulub  (Pall.).     (415.) 
Fairly  common  at  5300  Feet  and  upwards. 

106.  Phylloscopus  superciliosus  (Gmel.).     (417.) 
Very  common. 

107.  ACANTHOPNBDSTB  B0BBALI8  (Blas.)  .       (420.) 
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108.  ACANTHOPNEUSTE  PLUMBEITARSUS  (Swiull.).       (428.) 

A  bird  of  low  elevations. 

109.  ACANTIIOPNEUSTE  LUOUBRI8  (BIjth).       (426.) 

Common. 

110.  ACANTHOPNEUSTB  OCCIPITALIS  (Jcrd.).       (428.) 

111.  ACANTHOPNEUSTE  TROCIIILOIDE8  (SundcV.).       (429.) 

I  did  not  obtain  this  species  below  5000  feet. 

112.  AcANTHOPxeusTE  DAVisoNi  Oates.     (4(K).) 

The  commonest  of  all  this  group  of  Warblers  at  elevations 
of  from  5000  feet  upwards.  It  may  be  obtained  at  4iXN) 
feet,  but  from  5000  to  8000  feet  a  fair  number  will  neces- 
sarily be  shot  by  mistake  while  collecting.  A  permanent 
resident. 

113.  Cryptolopha  tephrocephala  (Anders.).     (432.) 
Not  common,  but  widely  distributed. 

114.  Cryptolopha  castaneiceps  (Ilodgs.).     (437.) 
Obtained  from  about  5000  feet  upwards.     Both  this  and 

the  last  species  appear  to  be  permanent  residents. 

115.  IIoRORNis  BRUNNEscENs  (Hume).     (4^1-7.) 

110.  PuYLLERGATEs  CORONATU8  (Jcrd.  &  Blyth).     (454.) 

117.  Urosphena  squamiceps  (Swinh.).     (457.) 

I  obtained  two  8|)ecimens  of  this  binl,  both  shot  in  the 
same  kind  of  place  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  at  an 
elevation  of  a  little  over  50(X)  feet.  They  were  in  the  brush- 
wood by  the  side  of  a  small  stream  flowing  out  of  a  narrow 
valley  into  the  open,  while  the  ground  around  was  marshy. 

118.  SuYA  CRiNioERA  (Hodgs.).     (458.) 

119.  St'YA  ATRiuuLARis  Moorc.     (459.) 

120.  SuYA  suPERCiLiARis  Aiidcrs.     (401.) 
Very  common. 

121.  Prima  FLAVivEXTRis  (DelcHs.).     (103.) 

Fairly  common  in  the  flat  grassy  valleys  at  about  3000 
feet. 
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122.  Prinia  iNoRNATA  Sykcs.     (468.) 

The  only  two  skins  of  this  type  of  Prinia  which  I  took  home 
appeared  to  belong  to  this  species.  In  my  original  notes  I 
had  included  P.  blanfordi  (Wald.)  as  obtained. 

123.  Lanius  coLLURioiDEs  Less.     (474.) 

Very  common  in  the  rainy  season,  at  which  time  it  breeds 
in  the  Shan  States.  A  good  number  remain  throughout  the 
year. 

124.  Lanius  nigriceps  (Frankl.).     (475.) 

125.  Lanius  tephronotus  (Vig.).     (477.) 

126.  Lanius  cristatus  Linn.     (481.) 

I  got  my  specimens  at  about  2800  feet ;  the  species  does 
not  appear  to  ascend  to  any  great  elevation. 

127.  Hemipus  picatus  (Sykes).     (484.) 
Common. 

128.  Tephrodornis  pelvicus  (Hodgs.).     (486.) 
Very  common. 

129.  Tephrodornis  pondicerianus  (Gmel.).     (488.) 

130.  Pericrocotus  speciosus  (Lath.).     (490.) 
The  commonest  Miuivet  in  this  tract  of  country. 

131.  Pericrocotus  fraterculus  Swinh.     (491.) 

132.  Pericrocotus  brevirostris  (Vig.).     (495.) 

133.  Pericrocotus  Solaris  Blyth.     (498.) 

134.  Pericrocotus  roseus  (Vieill.).     (499.) 

On  one  occasion  I  obtained  two  examples  of  this  species 
at  4500  feet. 

135.  Pericrocotus  peregrinus  (Linn.).     (500.) 

136.  Campophaoa  melanoptera  (Rtipp.).     (506.) 
Fairly  common. 

137.  Graucalus  macii  Less.     (510.) 

138.  Artamus  fuscus  Vieill.     (512.) 
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139.  Oriolus  indicus  Jerd.     (514.) 
Observed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates  at  Kalaw. 

140.  Oriolus  tenuirostris  BIyth.     (515.) 
Very  common. 

141.  Oriolus  melanocephalus  (Linn.).     (521.) 
Generally  distributed^  but  nowhere  very  common. 

142.  Oriolus  trailli  (Vig.).     (522.) 

Very  common  at  Kalaw,  where  it  breeds  in  March.  Not 
uncommon  elsewhere,  but  very  local. 

143.  EuLABES  intermedia  (A.  Hay).     (524.) 

144.  Sturnia  malabarica  (Gmel.).     (538.) 

145.  Sturnia  nemoricola  Jerd.     (539.) 

146.  Graculipica  niqricollis  (Payk.).     (546.) 
Judging  by  the  number  and  variety  of  Mainas  found  in  the 

Southern  Shan  States,  the  climate  seems  to  suit  them  precisely. 
The  present  species  is  the  giant  among  them,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous both  when  flying  and  when  on  the  ground.  The 
white  patch  formed  by  the  feathers  on  the  rump  and  by  the 
shorter  tail-coverts  is  very  noticeable  when  the  bird  is  on 
the  wing. 

The  colour  of  some  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  entered  in  the 
'  Fauna  of  British  India.'  Iris  very  pale  yellow  ;  bill  black, 
lighter  at  culmen  ;  legs  and  feet  very  pale  horn-coloured. 

147.  Graculipica  burmanica  (Jerd.).     (547.) 
Common. 

148.  Acridotberes  TRisTis  (Linn.).     (549.) 

149.  -t-EriiiopsAR  puscus  (Wagl.).     (552.) 

150.  i£TiiioP8AR  ORANiiis  (Moopc).     (553.) 

151.  iETiiiopsAR  ALBiciNCTUs  (Godw.-Aust.).     (554.) 
Very  common. 

152.  Sturnopastor  suPERciLiARis  Blyth.     (550.) 
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153.  Hemichelidon  sibirica  (Gmel.).     (558.) 

Only  one  specimen  obtained.     It  was  got  at  5500  feet  in 
the  range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  e&st  of  Fort  Stedman. 

154.  Hemichelidon  FERRUoiNEA  Hodgs.     (559.) 
On  Loi  Maw  at  6000  feet. 

155.  SiPHiA  STROPHIATA  Hodgs.     (560.) 

One  male  obtained  in  March  at  about  5500  feet. 

156.  SiPHIA  ALBICILLA  (Pall.).      (562.) 

Very  common. 

157.  Cyornis  hodosoni  (Verr.).     (565.) 
Common. 

158.  Cyornis  HYPERYTHRUs  (Blyth).     (566.) 

One  of  the  specimens  that  I  took  home  turned  out  to  belong 
to  this  species.     I  had  not  previously  identified  it. 

159.  Cyornis  melanoleucus  (Hodgs.).     (569.) 
Very  common. 

160.  Cyornis  astioma  (Hodgs.).     (570.) 

161.  Cyornis  oatesi  Salvad.     (572.) 

162.  Cyornis  unicolor  Blyth.     (574.) 
Not  uncommon  at  Kalaw. 

163.  Cyornis  rubeculoides  (Vig.).     (575.) 
Common. 

164.  Cyornis  tickblli  Blyth.     (576.) 

165.  NiTiDULA  HODOSONI  (Moorc).     (578.) 
Found  at  the  higher  elevations,  but  not  common. 

166.  Stoparola  melanops  (Vig.).     (579.) 
Obtained  at  Bampon  and  on  the  slopes  of  Loi  Mai. 

167.  Anthipes  leucops  (Hodgs.).     (584.) 
Only  two  specimens  obtained. 

168.  Alseonax  muttui  (Layard).     (590.) 
Common  above  5000  feet. 

SER.  VIII. — VOL.  I*  2o 
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169.  CuLiciCAPA  CETLONEN8I8  (Swains.).     (592.) 

Very  common  at  4000  feet  and  upwards^  especially  where 
there  is  running  water. 

170.  NiLTAVA  GBANDIS  (Blvth).      (593.) 

Common  in  the  shady  jungles,  at  an  elevation  of  above 
4500  feet. 

171.  NiLTAVA  SUNDARA  UodgS.      (594.) 

As  the  last  species.  I  have  shot  the  two  within  50  yards 
of  one  another. 

172.  NiLTAVA  MAcoREGORiJB  (Burtou).     (595.) 
Met  with  on  Loi  Mai  only. 

173.  TiRpsiPHONE  APPiNis  (Hay).     (599.) 

174.  Hypotbymis  asurea  (Bodd.).     (601.) 
Common  at  Fort  Stedman. 

175.  CUELIDORHYNX  UYPOXANTHVS  (Blyth).      (603.) 

I  have  not  met  with  this  charming  bird  below  about 
5000  feet.  In  the  *  Fauna  of  British  India,'  it  is  men- 
tioned, on  Blanford's  authority,  that  ''  this  Flycatcher  is 
usually  seen  in  small  flocks  hunting  about  trees.''  Nothing 
could  be  more  misleading  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  It 
is  essentially  a  Flycatcher  of  the  air,  and  is  as  delightfully 
quarrelsome  a  bird  as  can  be  met  with. 

It  is  not  uncommon  where  the  nature  of  the  jungle  and 
the  ground  suits  it.  In  one  place  where  I  camped  for  some 
time  at  above  5000  feet,  I  knew  of  many  spots  where  I  could 
always  find  a  pair  to  watch.  Their  favourite  places  are  where 
there  is  a  sharp  dip  in  a  ridge,  both  sides  of  the  dip  being 
covered  with  high  evergreen  trees,  juicy  balsams,  and  other 
undergrowth.  Here  they  choose  a  perch,  frequently  the 
dead  branch  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  if  there  is  only  another  pair 
within  fifty  yards  or  so  there  will  l)e  many  fights  and  chasing 
of  trespassers. 

This  bird's  method  of  capturing  its  food  (small  flies)  differs 
from  that  of  most  Flycatchers;  it  almost  invariably  rises  from 
its  perch  nearly  |)cr|)endicularly,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  very 
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striking  when  the  breast  is  towards  the  observer,  the  bright 
yellow  of  the  lower  plumage  catching  any  rays  of  sunlight 
which  may  be  falling  through  the  leaves  overhead  and 
shining  out  like  a  flash  of  gold.  The  return  flight,  almost 
equally  perpendicular,  gives  a  somewhat  similar  efFect  in 
green,  although  there  is  little  bright  green  in  the  colour  of 
the  back  when  the  bird  is  in  one's  hand. 

A  glance  at  the  feet  of  this  species  will  shew  how  ill-adapted 
it  is  to  ^*  hunt  about  trees/'  No  doubt  its  very  stiS  tail- 
feathers  assist  greatly  in  its  perpendicular  flights. 

176.  Rhipidura  albicollis  (Vieill.).     (605.) 
Common  everywhere. 

177.  Pratincola  caprata  (Linn.).     (608.) 

Common  up  to  4500  feet  wherever  the  country  is  fairly 
open. 

178.  Pratincola  maura  (Pall.).     (610.) 

Both  this  and  the  next  species  are  to  be  found  on  the 
lake  at  Fort  Stedman.  It  also  frequents  the  drier  hill, 
sides. 

179.  Pratincola  LEUcuRA  Blyth.     (611.) 

180.  Oreicola  ferrea  (Hodgs.).     (615.) 

Common  wherever  there  are  open  spaces.  It  remains 
the  whole  year  round. 

181.  Hrnicurus  schistaceus  Hodgs.     (632.) 

I  have  met  with  this  species  only  in  the  rapid  stream  to 
the  west  of  the  Loi  Mai  range,  which  is  from  15  to  25  feet 
broad,  and  runs  north  at  an  elevation  of  about  5300  feet ;  no 
doubt  wherever  there  are  other  streams  as  large  and  at  as  high 
an  elevation  it  may  be  found.  I  saw  a  fair  number  of  this 
bird  and  of  H.  leschenauUi  at  the  place  mentioned  above. 

182.  Henicurus  immaculatus  Hodgs.     (633.) 
Not  uncommon  between  2000  and  4500  feet. 

183.  Henicurus  leschenaulti  (Vieill.).     (634.) 
See  H.  schistaceus. 

2o2 
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184.  Chimarrhornis  leucocephalus  (Vig.).     (638.) 
Not  uncommon. 

185.  RUTICILLA  AUROREA  (Pall.).      (641.) 

186.  Hhyacornis  fuliginosus  (Vig.)*     (646.) 

The  only  place  where  I  found  this  bird  waa  at  the  stream 
on  which  I  obtained  Henicurus  schistaceus. 

187.  Cyanecula  auEcicA  (Linn.).     (647.) 

Not  uncommon  on  the  floating  grass  in  the  Fort  Stedman 
lake  in  the  cold  season. 

188.  Calliope  camtsciiatkensis  (Gmel.).     (650.) 

Two  specimens  obtained  in  the  hills  east  of  Fort  Stedmau. 

189.  Tarsiqer  chrysaus  Hodgs.     (653.) 
Obtained  once  at  Tounggyi,  at  about  5000  feet. 

190.  Iantiiia  RVFiLATA  (Hodgs.).     (654.) 

I  have  not  seen  this  bird  later  in  the  year  than  ApriL 
It  is  fairly  common  in  the  cold  season. 

191.  NoTODELA  LEVCURA  (Hodgs.).     (659.) 

Only  once  obtained,  on  Loi  Maw  at  6000  feet  in  April. 

192.  CopsYCHus  sAULARis  (Liuu.).     (663.) 
Very  common. 

193.  CiTToci.vcLA  MACRURA  (Omcl.).     (664.) 

I  have  not  seen  this  bird  above  about  3000  feet. 

194  Merula  protomeljbna  (Cab.).     (679.) 
Fairly  common  between  4000  and  6000  feet.    I  got  a  three- 
quarter  grown  young  bird  at  the  end  of  April. 

195.  Merula  obscura  (Gmel.).     (680.) 

On  Loi  Maw  at  7800  feet  in  April.     This  species  and  the 
next  were  obtained  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  locality. 

196.  Merula  pe.«  Salvad.     (682.) 

197.  Petropbila  erythrooastra  (Vig.).     (690.) 
Fairly  common. 

198.  Petrophila  soLirARiA  (Miill.).     (692.) 

199.  Petropbila  cyanus  (Linn.).     (693.) 
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200.  Oreocincl4  dauma  (Lath.).     (698.) 

I  have  not  met  with  this  bird  below  about  5000  feet.  It 
appears  to  have  the  same  habits  as  O.  dixoni ;  they  frequent 
the  hill-sides  up  to  8000  feet  where  these  are  bare  except  for 
high  trees  and  dead  leaves. 

201.  Oreocincla  VARiA  (Pall.).     (698  fl.) 

Obtained  once  only,  in  the  hills  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Fort  Stedman  at  about  5000  feet. 

202.  Oreocincla  dixoni  (Swinh.).     (702.) 

203.  ZooTiiERA  MARGIN  ATA  Blyth.     (705.) 

Met  with  on  the  same  kind  of  ground  as  O.  dauma  and 
O.  dixoni,  but  down  to  3000  feet. 

204.  CiNCLUs  PALLAsi  Tcmm.     (710.) 

I  have  never  seen  this  bird  alive.  Mr.  H.  N.  Thompson, 
of  the  Forest  Department,  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
skin  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  Mese-gun  stream  in  the 
Mawkmai  State,  trans-Salween. 

205.  Ploceus  meoarhynchus  Hume.     (721.) 
Fairly  common  on  and  about  the  Fort  Stedman  lake. 

206.  Ploceus  manyar  (Horsf.).     (723.) 

This  species  simply  swarms  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  ; 
enormous  flocks  may  be  seen  at  any  time  of  year. 

207.  MuNiA  ATRiCAPiLLA  (Vicill.).     (726.) 
Very  common  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 

208.  Uroloncha  ACUTiCAUDA  (Hodgs.).     (727.) 
Common. 

209.  Uroloncha  topela  (Swinh.).     (735  a.) 

I  had  identified  the  specimens  I  obtained  as  U.  punciulata 
(Linn.),  but  I  subsequently  found  on  comparison  with  others 
in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum  that  they  were  all  of  this  species, 
which  has  not,  1  believe,  been  recorded  within  Indian  limits 
before. 

210.  SPORitoiNTHUs  FLAViDivENTRis  ( Wallacc) .     (739.) 
Fairly  common  up  to  4000  feet. 
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211.  Mtcerobas  melanoxanthur  (Hodgs.).     (744.) 
One  •pecimen  obtained  in  the  middle  of  April  in  the  hills 

behind  Fort  Stedman  at  about  5000  feet. 

212.  Carpodacus  irtthrinus  (Pall.).     (761.) 
Fairly  common. 

213.  Passer  DOMESTIC  us  (Linn.).     (776.) 
Very  common. 

214.  Passer  MONTANVS  (Linn.).     (779.) 

215.  Passer  ciNNAMOMEUs  (Gould).     (780.) 
Obtained  once  at  Kalaw. 

216.  Passer  flaveolus  Blyth.     (781.) 
Very  common. 

217.  Emberiza  pucata  Pall.     (790.) 

218.  Emberiza  PusiLLA  Pall.     (791.) 
Common. 

219.  Emberiza  aureola  Pall.     (797.) 
A  fair  number  may  be  met  with. 

220.  Emberiza  rutila  Pall.     (802.) 
Fairly  common. 

221.  Melophus  MELANicTERUs  (Gmcl.).     (803.) 
Common  on  all  open  uplands  above  4000  feet. 

222.  CoTiLB  RiPARiA  (Liuu.).     (808.) 

Vtry  common  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  in  the  cold 
season.  I  intended  to  have  collected  a  good  series  of  these 
and  of  other  Swallows  in  the  cold  season  of  1899-1900,  but 
thev  came  rather  later  than  usual,  and  I  left  the  Shan  States 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1899,  before  they  had  arrived  in  any 
great  numbers. 

223.  IIiRVNDO  RUSTicA  Liuu.     (813.) 

Fort  Stedman  lake  seems  to  be  a  general  meeting-place  of 
this  group  of  Swallows. 

224.  IIiRUNDo  ourruRALis  Scop.     (814.) 

225.  HiRUNDO  TYTLERi  Jerd.     (815.) 
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226.  HiKDNOo  EKTTBRoaAitu  Bodd,     (816.) 

227.  HiKUNDO  8KITHI  Leftcb.     (818.) 

Very  commoD  cTerywhere  up  to  about  5000  feet. 

228.  HmnNDO  stbiolata  Temni.     (820.) 

This  bird  and  the  nest,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
frequent  ralleys  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  tban  4000  feet. 
They  remain  the  wbole  year  roond. 

229.  HiBBNDO  NEFALSNsiB  Hodgs.     (822.) 
This  species  is  found  in  eompany  with  the  last. 

230.  MoTACiLLA  ALBA  Linn.     (826.) 

Wagtails  of  many  kinds  are  plentiful  on  the  Fort  Stedman 
lake.  With  the  exception  of  M.  leucoptU  Gould,  I  took 
home  with  me  skins  of  all  the  forms  recorded  here. 

231.  MoTACiLLA  LEucoFsis  Qould.     (827.) 

232.  MoTAciLLA  octTLARiB  Swinh.     (828.) 

233.  MuTACILLA  )fELA.\*»PB  Pall.      (832.) 

I  have  !teen  this  Wagtail  in  the  Southern  Shan  States  in 
July. 

234.  MoTACiLLA  BOBBALis  SundcT.     (833.) 

235.  MOTACILLA  CITBBOLA  Pall.       (837.) 

236.  LiMONinRouDS  indicus  (Gmel.).     (839.) 

Rare.  I  obtained  one  specimen  only,  at  abont  8400  feet 
near  Fort  Stedman. 

237.  Anthvs  UACULATtis  Hodgs.     (841.) 

One  of  the  commonest  birds  in  the  Shan  States  in  the 
cold  season. 

238.  Anthus  BicHAKDi  Vieill.     (845.) 

239.  Antbus  striolatos  Blyth.     (846.) 
Not  common. 

240.  Anthus  rufclus  Vieill.     (847.) 

241.  Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.).     (849.) 

242.  Alauda  oulgula  Frank!.     (861.) 
Very  common  above  4O0O  feet. 
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243.  iETHOPYOA  8EHERIJB  (Tick.) .     (882.) 

The  common  Sun-bird  of  the  Southern  Shan  States  up  to 
about  4000  feet. 

244.  JEtbovyqa  dabryi  (Verr.).     (889.) 

This  species  and  the  next  are  the  common  Sun-birds  from 
4000  to  6000  feet. 

245.  ^THOPYOA  SANGuiNiPicTUs  Wald.     (891.) 

246.  ^THOPTOA  NEPALKNsis  (Hodgs.).     (892.) 

I  have  not  met  with  this  bird  below  about  7000  feet^  and 
I  have  never  found  it  very  plentiful. 

247.  Arachnbchthra  asiatica  (Lath.).     (895.) 
Very  common  up  to  about  4500  feet. 

248.  Araciinotiiera  magna  (Ilodgs.).     (906.) 
Common. 

249.  DiCiBUM  CRUENTATUM  (Liun.).     (912.) 

The  common  Flower-pecker  of  the  lower  elevations ;  in 
some  places  it  is  very  plentiful. 

250.  DicAUM  loNiPECTVs  (Hodg».).     (915.) 

I  have  always  had  an  impression  that  this  was  a  bird  of 
comparatively  high  elevations,  but  I  find  that  I  have  one 
entry  of  having  obtained  it  at  about  2800  feet. 

251.  DiCAVM  ERYTURORHYNCHUM  (Lath.).      (919.) 

Only  one  specimen  obtained ;  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis  from  Bampon. 

252.  PiPRisoMA  MODESTUM  (Hume).     (922.) 

253.  Pacbyglossa  melanoxantha  Hodgs.     (925.) 

I  first  procured  this  bird  in  the  Na-Noi  valley  at  about 
5300  feet.  I  noted  that  the  two  s)>ecimens  obtained  there 
were  very  quiet  and  solitary.  Both  were  perched  on  dead 
branches  of  trees,  from  which  they  made  short  flights  after 
insects  in  the  manner  of  Flycatchers. 

The  next  time  I  met  with  this  species  was  at  the  top  of  Loi 
Mai,  at  over  8000  feet,  where  there  were  a  good  number 
of  individuals,  which  were  very  lively,  chasing  one  another 
al)out.     They  \«ere  breeding  in  April. 
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254.  Anthocincla  phayrii  Blyth.     (926.) 

255.  Pitta  oatksi  (Hume).     (928.) 
Obtaiued  in  April  at  5300  feet. 

256.  PsARisoMUH  DALHOusiiB  (Jameson).     (944.) 

This  handsome  bird  is  very  common  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  suited  to  it.  It  especially  affects  the  ''  tounggya  " 
(hill  cultivation)  in  well- wooded  districts.  I  have  not 
obtained  it  below  about  4000  feet,  and  it  was  very  plentiful 
near  one  of  my  camps  at  about  5300  feet.  This  was  during 
the  breeding-season  in  April,  when  its  shrill  screams  could 
be  heard  all  day. 

257.  Gecinus  occipitalis  (Vigors).     (950.) 

All  the  Woodpeckers  mentioned  below,  except  D.  cabanisi, 
seem  to  be  fairly  common. 

258.  Gecinus  chlorolophus  (Vieill.).     (951.) 

259.  Chrysophleoma  plavikucha  (Gould).     (955.) 

260.  Hypopicus  hyperythrus  (Vig.).     (960.) 

261.  Dendrocopus  cabanisi  (Malh.).     (962.) 

At  Kalaw  and  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Fort  Stedman. 

262.  Dendrocopus  pyrrhothorax  (Hume).     (966.) 

263.  Dendrocopus  atratus  (Blyth).     (968.) 
Very  common  from  4000  feet  upwards. 

264.  Iynoipicus  canicapillus  (Blyth).     (975.) 

265.  Pyrrhopicus  pyrrhotis  (Hodgs.).     (978.) 

266.  Micropternus  phjboceps  Blyth.     (983.) 

267.  TiGA  JAVANBNsis  (Ljung).     (988.) 

268.  Chrysocolaptes  outticristatus  (Tick.).     (992.) 

269.  Hemicercus  canente  (Less.).     (995.) 

270.  PicuMNUs  innominatus  Burton.     (1001.) 

1  have  only  once  met  with  this  bird.  It  was  at  an  elevation 
of  5500  feet. 
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271.  Itnx  TORQUiLLA  (Linn.).     (1003.) 

Fairly  common  at  Loikaw  (about  2800  feet)  in  the  cold 
weather. 

272.  MEOALiEMA  YiRENs  (Bodd.).     (1007.) 
May  be  heard  calling  all  day  in  the  hot  season. 

273.  Tbereiceryx  lineatus  (Vieill.).     (1009.) 
Found  up  to  4300  feet  at  Bampon. 

274.  Cyanops  asiatica  (Lath.).     (1012.) 

275.  Cyanofs  DATJ80N1  (Humc).     (1018.) 

276.  Cyanops  ramsayi  (Wald.).     (1018.) 

This  species  and  the  two  preceding  appear  to  have  the  same 
call  and  habits. 

277.    XaNTHOLAMA      HiBMATOCEPHALA     (P.     L.     S.     Mlill.). 

(1019.) 

I  have  never  seen  this  bird  so  abundant  anywhere  as  it  is 
in  the  cold  season  in  the  Loikaw  valley  at  about  2800  feet. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  as  many  as  ten  on  neighbouring 
branches.  Near  the  small  fort  at  Loikaw  there  are  some 
peepul-trees  which  are  without  leaves  in  the  cold  season ; 
these  are  favourite  places  for  this  Barbet. 

278.  CoRACiAS  APFiNis  (M'Clell.).     (1023.) 

I  have  not  seen  this  species  above  about  5000  feet. 

279.  Mbrops  viridis  Linn.     (1026.) 
Very  common. 

280.  MsRors  pbilippinus  Linn.     (1027.) 

I  shot  this  bird  once  at  Fort  Stedman,  but  on  no  other 
occasion  have  I  ever  even  heard  its  familiar  note  in  the 
Shan  States. 

281.  Melittopbagus  swiNHOii  (Hume).     (1030.) 

I  have  seen  this  bird,  but  have  never  shot  it,  in  the  Shan 
States.  Mr.  II.  N.  Thompson  was  good  enough  to  send  me 
three  specimens  which  he  collected  in  the  Mawkmai  State, 
while  Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis  procured  one  near  Bampon. 

282.  NvcTioaNis  ATBEaroNi  (Jard.  &  Selby).     (1031.) 
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283.  Certlk  vahia  Strickl.     (1033.) 
Very  common. 

284.  Alcedo  I871DA  Lion.     (1035.) 
Very  common. 

!i85.  Pelarqofsib  auKiAL  (Pcamu).     (1043.) 
Obtained  only  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake. 

286.  Halcyon  SHYRKENSis  (Linn,).     (1044.) 
Very  common. 

287.  Callialcton  lilacina  (Swaius.).     (1046.) 

1  obtained  one  specimen  of  this  species  in  a  valley  to  the 
vest  of  Ealaw  at  about  3500  feet. 

288.  DicHOCEHOs  BicoBNiB  (Linn.).     (1051.) 
Common. 

289.  Anthracocbbos  albirostkib  (Shav  &  Nodd.). 
(1053.) 

Very  common. 

290.  AcSKos  NEFALKNSiB  (Hodgs.).     (1057.) 

Obtained  on  one  occasion  only,  at  over  5000  feet.  The 
bare  ikin  of  the  chin  and  throat  in  my  specimen  was  orange- 
scarlet  edged  vith  blue. 

291.  Upopa  ikdica  Reich.     (1067.) 

Common  at  3000  feet  and  ascendi  up  to  5030  feet. 

292.  CTFSBLua  pacificub  (Lath.).     (1071.) 

Not  uncommon,  hut  I  only  got  a  specimen  jast  before 
leaving  the  district.  I  have  seen  another  species  of  Swift 
in  the  Shan  States  without  any  white  on  the  rump,  hut  I 
did  not  obtain  an  example  of  it. 

293.  Tachorkis  inpuhatob  (Sclater).     (1076.) 

Two  pairs  huilt  their  nests  in  the  grass-thatched  roof  of 
the  house  in  which  I  lived  when  1  first  arrived  at  Fort 
!j  ted  man. 

294.  MiCROFTERTx  coRONATA  (Tick.).     (1086.) 
1  have  not  seen  this  bird  above  about  450U  feet. 
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295.  Cafhihulous  hacrusds  Honf.      (1093.) 
Very  common  all  over  the  Shan  States. 

296.  Batbachostomds  uoDOsoNt  [O.  B.  Gray).     (1097.) 
I  got  two  specimens  of  this  speciea  oa  Loi  Maw  at  aboat 

5000  feet. 

297.  Hahpactes  BHTraaocBPHALUB  (Gould).      (1101.) 
I  obtaiaed  several  specimens  at  5300  feet. 

298.  CuvTJLDB  cANORUs  Lion.     (1104.) 

This  bird  is  beard  calling  everywhere  atmve  about  SOOO  feet 
in  the  Shan  States  daring  the  hot  weather — j.  e.,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May.  I  had  one  example 
brought  to  me  in  September. 

299.  CucDLUs  HicKOPTsaus  Oould.     (1107.) 

This  species  is  not  heard  so  mach  as  the  last,  bat  it  ia  not 
uncommon. 

300.  HiEROCOCCVX  SPARVBRIOIDKS  (Vlg.).        (1108.) 

Found  up  to  4500  feet. 

301.  Cacouantis  merulinus  (Scop.).     (1113.) 
Common. 

302.  Penthocekyx  sunnerati  (Lath.).     (1114.) 

Quite  common,  especially  in  open  country  where  there  are 
a  few  scattered  bushes  and  trees.  Very  noisy  about  April 
and  May,  when  it  breeds. 

303.  SuKNicuLua  LuouBBis  (Horsf.).     (1117.) 
Only  oue  specimen  ubtained. 

304.  EuDVNAMts  HONOBATA  (Lino.).     (1130.) 
Extends  up  to  5000  feet. 

305.  Rhofodvtes  tbistis  (Less.).     (1123.) 
Common. 

306.  Centrofus  SINENSIS  (Steph.).     (1130.) 
Common. 

307.  Centrofus  benoalbnsis  (Gmel.).     (1133.) 

308.  Pal«ornis  torquatos  (Bodd.).     (1138.) 
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309.  Paljbornis  rosa  (Bodd.).     (1140.) 

310.  Paljsornis  finschi  Hame.     (1142.) 

This  is  the  common  Paroquet  of  the  Southern  Shan 
States. 

311.  Strix  PLAMMEA  Linn.     (1152.) 

Not  uncommon,  I  believe,  but  I  have  never  collected  Owls 
very  energetically. 

312.  Asio  ACCiPiTRiNUs  (Pall.).     (1157.) 

Among  the  skins  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Thompson 
there  was  one  labelled  *' Orass-Owl.^'  On  comparing  it 
with  skins  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  I  found  it  to  be  of 
this  species. 

313.  Ketupa  ZBYLONENsis  (Omel.).     (1166.) 
Obtained  at  5300  feet. 

314.  Scops  giu  (Scop.),  var.  sunia  Hodgs.     (1173.) 
Common. 

315.  Scops  bakkamobna  (Penn.),  var.  lettia  Hodgs. 
(1178.) 

316.  Athene  brama  (Temm.).     (1180.) 

317.  Pandion  haliaetus  (Linn.).     (1189.) 
Not  uncommon  on  the  Fort  S  ted  man  lake. 

I  took  very  few  specimens  of  Accipitres  or  of  any  other 
large  birds  to  England.  When  travelling  in  the  Shan  States 
the  only  transport  generally  obtainable  is  that  by  mules  and 
bullocks ;  hence  if  skins  of  large  birds  are  not  sent  to  a 
station  immediately  they  are  procured,  they  are  apt  to  be 
damaged.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  Vultures,  I  have 
included  in  this  list  only  those  birds  of  which  I  have  actually 
handled  specimens. 

318.  Gyps  TBNUiROSTRis  Hodgs.     (1195.) 

319.  PsEUDOGYPs  bengalensis  (Omcl.).     (1196.) 

The   common   Vulture   of    the   Shan   States.      All   the 
Vultures  seem  to  leave  the  district  in  the  rainy  season. 
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320.  Aquila  bifasciata  Gray.     (1202.) 
Common  at  about  4000  feet  and  upwards. 

321.  Spizaetus  LiMNAKTUs  (Horsf.).     (1212.) 
Sent  to  me  from  Bampon  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis. 

322.  Spilornis  cheela  (Lath.).     (1217.) 
At  the  low  elevations  only. 

323.  Butaster  LivENTER  (Temm.).     (I22I.) 
Common. 

324.  PoLioAETUs  ICHTHYAETUS  (Horsf.).     (1226.) 
Not  uncommon  on  the  lake  at  Fort  Stedman. 

325.  Haliastur  indus  (Bodd.).     (1228.) 

326.  MiLvus  GOviNDA  Sykes.     (1229.) 

Very  common  ;  like  the  Vultures,  it  leaves  the  Shan 
States  in  the  rainy  season. 

327.  MiLvus  MELANOTis  Temm.  &  Schleg.     (1230.) 

328.  Circus  macrurus  (S.  G.  Gmel.).     (1233.) 

329.  Circus  melanolbucus  (Forst.).     (1236.) 
Common. 

330.  AsTUR  RADIUS  (Gmcl ),  var.  poliopsis  Sharpe.  (1244.) 

331.  LoPHospiziAs  TRiTiRGATUs  (Tcmm.).     (1246.) 
Sent  to  me  from  Tounggyi  by  Mr.  II.  N.  Tliompson. 

332.  AcciPiTER  Nisus  (Linn.).     (1247.) 
Two  specimens  taken  to  £ngland. 

333.  Falco  pbregrinus  (Tunstall).     (1254.) 
Common. 

334.  Falco  subbuteo  Linn.     (1260.) 

One  specimen  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  II.  N.  Thompson. 

335.  Er^thropus  AMURENsis  Gumey.     (1262.) 

In  April  in  two  successive  years  these  birds  were  recorded 
as  passing  Bampon  on  migration  to  the  east.  They  appear  to 
be  rather  dull  and  take  things  very  easily,  never  seeming 
to  be  in  a  hurry. 
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336.  MiCROHiBRAX  EUT0LMU8  Hodgs.     (1267.) 

337.  Crocopus  PHOBNicoPTERUs  (Lath.).     (1271.) 

The  Common  Green  Pigeon  of  the  Shan  States,  and  the 
only  one  I  have  met  with  there  in  any  large  numbers. 

338.  Treron  nepalensis  (Hodgs.).     (1281.) 

339.  Sphenocercus  sphenurus  (Vig.).     (1283.) 

340.  Carpophaga  aenea  (Linn.).     (1284.) 

Sent  to  me  from  Bampon  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis. 

341.  DucuLA  GRisEiCAFiLLA  Wald.     (1287.) 

Fairly  common  on  the  Loi  Mai  range  at  over  5000  feet 
in  March  and  April.  In  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India '  this 
bird  is  entered  as  of  the  same  dimensions  as  D.  insiffnis.  The 
specimens  that  I  collected  were  much  smaller.  The  dimensions 
of  one  of  them  were:  length  17  inches;  tail  6  inches; 
wing  9  inches;  tarsus  1*2  inch;  bill  from  gape  1*3  inch. 

342.  Chalcophaps  indica  (Linn.).     (1291.) 

343.  CoLVMBA  INTERMEDIA  Strickl.     (1292.) 

344.  Dendrotreron  hodosoni  (Vig.).     (1297.) 
Common  on  the  west  slopes  of  Loi  Mai  at  above  5000  feet 

in  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  I  only 
took  seven  specimens  with  me  to  England,  but  that  does  not 
give  any  idea  of  the  numbers  to  be  found,  as  my  skinners 
had  more  than  they  could  do  at  the  time,  and  big  birds 
were  generally  handed  over  to  my  followers  to  be  eaten. 
Irides  light  yellow. 

345.  Alsocomus  funiceus  Tick.     (1302.) 

346.  TuRTUR  oRiENTALis  (Lath.).     (1304.) 
Very  common. 

347.  TuRTUR  TiGRiNus  (Tcmm.).     (1308.) 
Very  common. 

348.  (Enofofelia  TRANQUEBARicA  (Hcrm.).     (1311.) 
Common. 

349.  Macrofyoia  TCSALiA  (Hodgs.).     (1312.) 
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350.  Pato  muticus  Linn.     (1325.) 

This  bird  occurs  in  parties  or  colonies.  WbereTer 
such  are  found  there  seem  to  be  a  good  number  of  individuals, 
but  no  more  will  be  seen  for  some  20  or  30  miles, 
although  the  intervening  ground  may  appear  equally  suit- 
able. 

351.  Oallus  ferruginbus  (Oroel.).     (1328.) 
Common  up  to  about  3500  feet. 

352.  Phasianus  burmanicus  Oates.     (1331  a.) 

I  have  not  met  with  this  species  except  in  comparatively 
thin  jungle  on  dry  hill-sides.  The  following  are  the  localities 
in  which  I  have  obtained  it : — Kalaw ;  the  hills  immediately 
behind,  i.e.  to  the  east  of,  Fort  Stedman;  and  the  western 
slopes  of  Loi  Maw. 

353.  GENNiEUS  LINEATUS  (Vig.).      (1340.) 

At  low  elevations  only. 

354.  GENNiEUS  ANDERsoNi  (Elliot).     (1341.) 

I  enter  the  specimens  I  obtained  under  this  heading,  but 
I  am  by  no  means  completely  satisfied  that  I  am  correct. 
Two  of  them  are  over  40  inches  long. 

in  the  'Fauna  of  British  India:  Birds/  page  95»  the 
length  of  the  female  of  G.  nycthetnena  is  given  as  20  inches, 
probably  by  a  misprint. 

355.  Baiibusicola  fttchi  Anderson.     (1352.) 

Very  local ;  where  found  it  appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful. 

356.  Excalpactoria  SINENSIS  (Linn.).     (1354.) 

Twice  killed  in  the  course  of  a  day's  shooting  at  Loikaw 
in  December,  but  not  again  met  mith. 

357.  CoTURNix  coROMA.vDELiCA  (Gmcl.).     (1356.) 
Fairly  common ;  it  breeds  at  4000  feet  in  the  rainy  season. 

858.  CoTURNix  JAPONiCA  Tcmni.  &  Schleg.     (1356  a.) 
One  specimen  which  I  took  to  England  was  identified  as 
belonging  to  this  species. 

359.  Arboricola  rupigularis  Blyth.     (1363.) 
Very  common  in  places  which  it  likes. 
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360.  Francolinus  chinensis  (Osbeck).     (1374) 
Common  in  places  suited  to  it  up  to  about  5000  feet. 

361.  TuRNix  PUGNAX  (Temm.).     (1382.) 

Frequently  met  with,  but   never   very  plentiful  in   one 
place.     Occurs  up  to  about  6000  feet. 

362.  TuRNix  BLANPORDi  Blyth.     (1386.) 

363.  Rallus  indicus  Blyth.     (1387.) 

I  have  seen  on  the  Fort  S  ted  man  lake  at  least  two  other 
kinds  of  Rails,  which,  however,  I  failed  to  obtain. 

364   PORZANA  PUSILLA  (Pall.).     (1393.) 

365.  Amaurornis  fuscus  (Linn.).     (1398.) 
Fairly  common  on  the  lake  at  Fort  Stedman. 

3^6.  Amaurornis  PH(ENicuRoiDEs  (Pcnn.).     (liOl.) 
Very  common. 

367.  Gallinula  chloropus  (Linn.).     (1402.) 
Common. 

368.  Gallicrex  cinerea  (Gmel.).     (1403.) 
A  fair  number  on  the  lake  at  Fort  Stedman. 

369.  PoRPHYRio  polioceph ALUS  (Lath.).     (1404.) 

Very  common  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake.     The  boatmen 
there  say  that  these  birds  are  very  good  eating. 

370.  FuLicA  ATRA  Llnu.     (1405.) 
Common. 

371.  Grus  sharpii  Blanf.     (1410.) 
Fairly  common. 

372.  Metopidius  indicus  (Lath.).     (1428.) 

Very  common  up  to  about  3500  feet.     I  got  a  chick  of 
only  a  few  days  old  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  in  July. 

373.  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  (Scop.).     (1429.) 
Extremely  common. 

374.  Sarcogrammus  atrinucualis  Blyth.     (14*31.) 
Very  common. 

8£R.  VIII. — VOL.  1.  2  P 
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375.  Charadrius  fulvus  Gmcl.     (1439.) 

Fairly  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  but 
does  not  stay  in  any  large  numbers  throughout  it. 

376.  iEoiALiTis  DUBiA  (Scop.).     (1447.) 
Common. 

377.  HiMANTOPUs  CANDiDDs  Bouu.     (1451.) 

Very  common  and  conspicuous,  especially  on  the  river 
from  Fort  Stedman  lake  to  Loikaw. 

378.  NuMBNius  ARQUATA  (Limi.).    (1454.) 

There  are  always  a  few  Curlews  to  be  met  with  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  season  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  seen  Ltmoxa  belgica  (Omel.),  but  I  have 
never  shot  one  in  the  Shan  States. 

379.  ToTANCs  HYPOLEUCUs  (Liuu.).     (1460.) 
Common. 

380.  ToTANUS  OLARKOLA  (Clmcl.) .     (1461.) 
Vcrv  common. 

381.  ToTAXus  ocHRopus  (Linn.).     (1462.) 
Common. 

382.  ToTANUs  CALiDRis  (Liun.).     (146  k) 
Common. 

383.  ToTANus  GLOTTIS  (Liuu.).     (1466.) 

38*1'.  Tringa  subminuta  Middend.     (1475.) 
Vcrv  common. 

385.  ScoLOPAX  RUsTicuLA  Liuu.     (1482.) 

Probably  fairly  common  in  suitable  places  above  about 
4<K)0  feet,  A  certain  number  arc  shot  at  Tounggyi  every 
year. 

386.  Gallinaoo  nemoricola  IIo<Igs.     (1483.) 

Fairly  common,  as  the  last.  I  have  one  skin  obtained 
near  Kumpon  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Prentis. 

3S7.  (lALLiNAOo  c.tLEsTis  (Frenzcl).     (1184.) 
I  think  that  this  is  the  commonest  Snipe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seaeon^  while  the  next  s}>ccics  takes  its  place  later  un. 
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388.  Gallinago  stenura  (Kuhl).     (1485.) 

389.  Gallinago  gallinula  (Linn.).     (1487.) 
Comroon  in  the  Shan  States  as  compared  with  most  places 

in  Burma.      I  have  had  six  specimens  in  a  bag  of  Snipe 
in  one  day. 

390.  RosTRATULA  CAPENsis  (Linn.).     (1488.) 
Very  common  round  the  Fort  Stedman  lake. 

391.  Larus  brunneicephalus  Jerd.     (1491.) 

Very  common  in  the  cold  season  on  the  Fort  Stedman 
lake;  most  of  the  birds  in  juvenile  plumage. 

392.  HydrocheliDon  leucoptera  (Meisncr  &  Schinz). 
(1497.) 

393.  Sterna  seena  Sykes.     (1503.) 
Very  common. 

394.  Sterna  melanogaster  Temm.     (1504.) 

A  few  of  these  birds  are  seen  on  most  of  the  days  when 
people  go  out  shooting  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  in  the  cold 
season.  There  are  some  other  Terns  found  there,  but  I  have 
not  obtained  specimens  of  them. 

395.  Phalacrocorax  carbo  (Linn.).     (1526.) 
Common. 

396.  Phalacrocorax  JAVANicus  (Horsf.).     (1528.) 
Very  common. 

397.  Plotus  melanogaster  (Penn.).     (1529.) 
Common. 

398.  Ibis  melanocephala  (Lath.).     (1541.) 

399.  Plegadis  falcinbllub  (Linn.).     (1544.) 
Fairly  common. 

400.  DissuRA  EPiscoFUS  (Bodd.) .     (1548.) 
Common. 

^Wl.  Xenorhynchus  asiaticus  (Lath.).     (1549.) 

402.  Leftoptilus  DUBius  (Gmel.).     (1550.) 
A  fair  number  are  seen  every  rainy  season. 

2f2 
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403.  PSEUDOTANTALUS  LBUCOCBPHALU8  (PenU.).   (1552.) 

Fairly  common. 

404.  Ardea  MANILLEN8IS  (Sharpe).     (1554.) 

405.  Ardea  cinerea  Linn.     (1555.) 

Only  one  specimen  obtained,  but  I  did  not  collect  Herous 
very  keenly. 

406.  Herodias  alba  (Linn.).     (1559.) 

Not  common,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  so  some 
years  ago. 

407.  Herodias  garzetta  (Linn.).     (1561.) 

408.  BuBULcus  coROMANDUs  (Bodd.).     (1562.) 
Fairly  common. 

409.  Ardeola  grayi  (Sykcs).     (1565.) 
Common. 

410.  Ardeola  BACCHUS  (Bonap.).     (1566.) 
Obtained  at  Fort  S  ted  man  and  at  Bampon. 

411.  BuTORiDES  JAVANicA  (Horsf.).     (1567.) 
Common. 

412.  Nycticorax  GRisEus  (Linn.).     (1568.) 
Common. 

413.  OoRSACHius  MELANOLOPHUs  (Rafllcs).     (1569.) 

414.  Ardetta  cinnamomea  (Gmel.).     (1572.) 
Not  uncommon. 

415.  A.xsER  ERYTHROPUs  Linn.     (1581.) 

Two  examples  of  this  8i)ecies  were  killed  by  Capt.  H.  C. 
Bernard,  of  the  4th  Burma  Battn.,  in  1898>  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  one  of  them.  This  is  the  only  Goose 
which  I  have  obtained  in  the  Shan  States,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  have  seen  A.ferus  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake. 

41 G.  Sarcidiornis  melano.nutus  (Pcnn.).     (158k) 
Fairly  common. 

417.  Casarca  rutila  (Pall.).     (1588.) 

A  fair  number  visit  Fort  Stc<lman  lake  every  year. 

418.  Dendrocycna  javanica  (Horsf.).     (1589.) 
Very  common. 
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419.  Dendrocycna  fulva  (Gmel.).     (1590.) 

420.  Nettopus  coromandelianus  (Gmel.).     (1591.) 
Very  common. 

421.  Anas  pcecilorhyncha  Forst.     (1573.) 

The  specimens  which  I  have  sent  or  taken  to  England 
tnrn  out  to  be  of  this  species.  I  have  sent  them  from  as 
far  east  as  Mongnai.  The  absence  of  red  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  does  not^  as  I  had  formerly  believed,  prove  a  bird 
to  be  A,  zonorhyncha,  and,  after  comparison  with  specimens 
in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  South  Kensington,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  not  met  with  that  species  in 
the  Shan  States. 

422.  Chaulelasmus  STREPERUS  (Linn.).     (1595.) 
Fairly  common  at  the  Fort  Stedman  lake.     In  any  large 

bag  of  Duck  made  on  it  there  are  sure  to  be  some  Gadwalls. 

423.  Nettion  crecca  (Linn.).     (1597.) 

This  species  and  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  Querquedula  circia, 
remain  with  us  up  to  the  beginning  of  May.  They  are  both 
plentiful. 

424.  Mareca  PENELOPE  (Liuu.).     (1599.) 

A  fair  number  visit  the  Fort  Stedman  lake  every  year. 

425.  Dafila  acuta  (Linn.).     (1600.) 
Common. 

426.  Querquedula  circia  (Linn.).     (1601.) 
Very  common. 

427.  Spatula  clypeata  (Linn.).     (1602.) 
Fairly  common. 

428.  Netta  rufina  (Pall.).     (1604.) 
Not  common. 

429.  Nyroca  ferruginea  (Gmel.).     (1606.) 

430.  Nyroca  fuligula  (Linn.).     (1609.) 
Not  common. 

431.  PoDiciPEs  albipennis  (Sharpe).     (1617.) 
Common.     An  enormous  number  of  these  birds  are  to  be 

found  on  the  Fort  Stedman  lake. 
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XL. — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Drepanididae,  a 
Family  of  Birds  peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By 
Robert  C.  L.  Perkins,  B.A,* 

Remarkable  as  are  some  other  members  of  the  Hawaiian 
Avifauna,  yet  it  is  upon  the  Drepanine  birds  that  the  interest 
of  the  ornithologist  will  always  be  centred.  The  Drepani- 
did»,  as  here  considered,  include  thirty-six  species,  belonging 
to  no  less  than  eighteen  genera.  One  genus  with  one  species 
is  restricted  to  the  outlying  island  of  Laysan,  as  is  also  a 
second  species  not  generically  peculiar,  both  being  included  in 
these  remarks  on  the  family,  although  with  the  rest  of  the 
Laysan  Avifauna  they  may  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
Hawaiian  forms.  The  total  number  of  species  here  cited  is 
rather  less  than  that  given  by  the  latest  writers  on  the  Archi- 
pelago, owing  to  the  fact  that  several  forms  which  have  been 
described  as  distinct  appear  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  such  rank. 

1.  Small  proportion  of  Species  as  compared  with  Genera. 

If  we  compare  the  Drepanine  birds  with  the  peculiarly 
Hawaiian  families  in  other  groups  of  animals,  we  arc  at  once 
struck  by  the  very  large  number  of  genera  accepted  as  com- 
pared with  species.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  very 
different  value  attached  to  characters  supposed  to  be  generic 
by  systematic  workers  in  different  lines,  and  also  to  the 
large  size  of  birds  as  compared  with  many  other  creatures, 
owing  to  which  their  characters  are  obvious  on  the  most 
casual  ins|>ection.  If  we  compare  the  Drepanididae  with  such 
a  family  as  the  Proterhinidse  in  the  Beetles,  which  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  we  do  not  find  the  latter 
susceptible  of  easy  division  into  well-marked  genera  as  in  the 
birds ;  indeed,  at  present  the  members  are  all  included  in  a 
single  genus.  Yet  to  the  student  of  both  groups  it  is  obvious 
that  the  extreme  forms  of  the  Proterhinidae  exhibit  differ- 
ences of  structure  as  great  and  varied  as  arc  found  in  the 
extreme  forms  of  the  Drepanididae ;  in  fact  the  variety  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Brtliah  Aaaociation  for  inreatigating  the  Zoology  of  the 
Sandwich  lalanda. 
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structure  is  probably  greater  in  the  beetles.  If,  however,  we 
were  to  reduce  the  hundred  and  thirty  species  o{  Proterhintis  to 
the  number  of  species  of  the  Drepauine  birds,  and  particularly 
if  in  doing  so  we  were  to  eliminate  the  osculant  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  condition  of  the  two  groups  would  be 
strikingly  analogous.  It  is  therefore  in  my  opinion  clear  that, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  ease  with  which  the  one  group 
is  studied,  and  the  relatively  great  difficulty  presented  by  the 
other,  there  is  a  real  and  great  difference  between  the  Drepani- 
didae  and  the  Proterhinidae,  and  in  fact  between  these  birds 
and  most  of  the  other  extensive  and  peculiarly  Hawaiian 
groups  of  animals,  and  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  in  the  birds  there  has  been  a  keen  competition 
for  existence  between  the  various  species  and  between  the 
individuals  of  each  species,  in  the  Proterhinidse  there  has 
been  little  or  none,  because  the  food-supply  of  the  latter, 
consisting  of  dead  wood,  is  in  a  forest-covered  country  almost 
unlimited.  As  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  competition  between  the  birds  has  been 
much  more  keen  in  past  times  than  during  the  more  recent 
periods  of  their  existence. 

2.  Origin  of  the  Drepanididse  doubtful. 

If  we  compare  the  Drepanididse  with  other  families  of 
birds,  it  is  obvious  that,  considering  the  few  species  that 
exist,  they  exhibit  an  unusual  diversity  of  structure.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that 
competent  ornithologists  have  repeatedly  assigned  to  different 
families  even  those  forms  which  without  any  possible  doubt 
belong  to  the  same.  This  diversity  of  structure  must  have 
required  a  vast  time  for  its  evolution,  and  the  period  at 
which  the  ancestral  Drepanid  immigrated  to  the  islands  must 
have  been  very  remote  indeed.  Whether  all  the  presently 
existing  species  of  this  group  have  been  evolved  from  one 
original  immigrant  or  from  more  we  cannot  say;  but  the 
former  view  is  probably  the  more  correct,  although  two 
ancestral  immigrants  might  be  admitted. 

That   the  islands   were  originally  stocked   by  numerous 
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species  which  produced  the  present  family  is  highly  impro- 
bable, seeing  that  whole  families  of  birds  far  better  adapted 
to  cross  wide  extents  of  ocean  are  quite  unrepresented  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  although  we  know  that  some  of  them 
thrive  exceedingly  when  imported,  and  many  others  would 
no  doubt  do  so  under  similar  circumstances. 

Whence  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Drepanine  birds  came 
is,  owing  to  their  dubious  relationships  with  outside  forms, 
still  an  open  question ;  though  if  it  were  certain  that  their 
closest  relationship  was,  as  Dr.  Gadow  has  suggested,  with  the 
Coerebidae,  little  doubt  would  remain  as  to  their  American 
origin.  For  the  present  it  is  safer  to  consider  them,  with 
other  peculiarly  Hawaiian  groups,  as  being  of  unknown  origin. 

3.  Two  Groups  of  Hawaiian  Drepanine  birds  exist,  indi^ 
eating  either  two  distinct  original  immigrants  or,  more 
probably,  very  early  divergence  from  one  ancestor  in  two 
directions. 

1  have  already  stated  that  a  dual  origin  for  the  present 
Drepanines  is  conceivable,  and  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  fall  clearly  into  two  groups.  The  first  of  these  contains  six 
genera,  viz.  Drepanis,  Drepanorhamphus,  Vestiaria,  Himatume, 
Palmeria,  and  Ciridops  ;  the  second  the  remaining  twelve. 

Tlie  genera  of  the  first  group  are  characterized  by  the 
truncate  apices  of  the  primaries,  except  in  the  anomalous 
Palmeria,  and  by  the  plumage  of  the  young,  which  is  always 
partly  black  or  of  a  dull  colour.  In  the  adults  white  mark- 
ings arc  present  either  on  the  wings  or  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  The  skin,  moreover,  is  comparatively  thick,  and 
sometimes  extremely  tough  and  thick,  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed  by  the  collector  when  using  very  small  charges  of 
powder  and  shot  to  procure  specimens.  The  plumage  of  the 
sexes  is  identical  or  nearly  so.  Red  colours  are  acquired  by 
the  adults  of  some  species  in  both  sections,  but  in  a  totally 
different  manner;  in  the  second  group  it  is  invariably  through 
a  green  or  olivaceous  stage,  while  green-plumaged  forms  are 
never  found  in  the  young  of  the  first  group.  In  addition  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  songs  and  cries  of  the  members  of  the 
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first  section  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  of  the 
ftceomi,  between  moBt  of  wbicli  there  is  a  striking  general 
reBcinblance  in  this  particular.  Further,  all  the  members  of 
the  former  vhich  are  kuown  to  me  in  life  [Himatiune, 
Vesliarla,  Palmeria,  and  Jlrefanorhamphun)  have  a  peculiar 
noisy  fli(;ht,  ao  that  the  sound  caused  by  their  wings,  when 
they  fly  freely,  can  be  heard  at  a  long  distance. 

In  the  second  group  the  primaries  are  never  truncate  at 
the  apei;  the  young,  moreover,  are  invariably  clothed  to 
a  large  extent  in  green  or  olivaceous  plumage;  and  this 
colour  nearly  always  persists  in  the  adult  female,  although 
it  may  be  totally  lost  in  the  adult  male.  Such  is  the  case  in 
several  aijecies  of  Laxopg,  the  green  coloration  in  this  genus 
being  largely  permanent  in  the  male  of  the  Kauaian  species 
only  [L,  etei-uleiroairi»).  There  are  almost  always  well- 
marked  distinctions  o£  colour  between  the  adults  of  either 
sex.  In  a  few  forms  which  retain  in  the  adult  male  and 
female  the  green  plumage  characteristic  of  immature  birds 
(e.g.,  Viridvnia  and  Chloridops)  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  the  sexes ;  but  very  rarely  is  this  the 
case  when  the  adults  acquire  a  special  coloration,  as  iu 
Loxioides,  iu  which  the  head  is  yellow,  though  somewhat 
less  brightly  coloured  in  the  female. 

To  tboae  who  believe  in  the  great  significance  of  the  very 
different  character  of  the  coloration  of  the  young  birds  in  these 
two  groups  (whatever  change  may  take  place  in  the  adults), 
as  well  as  of  the  development  of  striking  scsual  characters 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  them,  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  clearly  between  them  will  be  apparent. 

4.  Development  of  Specif*  in  each  Group  along  limilar 
tines,  and  the  reason  far  the  same. 
When  we  examine,  side  by  side,  a  full  series  of  the  forms 
it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  each  group  has  developed  along 
similar  lines.  Himatione  and  Palmeria  of  the  first  ore  iu 
general  structure  very  like  Chlorodrepanis  and  Viridunia  of 
the  second;  Drepams  anA  Drepanorkamphus  TCKmhie  Hemi- 
ffvathua;   Ciridop»\an,y  be  compared  with  Loxopg. 
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With  Ciridops  in  one  direction  the  evolation  of  forms  in 
the  first  group  ceases,  while  from  Heterorhynchm  the  second 
proceeds  through  PsetuLonestor  to  a  series  of  thick-billed 
birds  quite  unrepresented  in  the  first.  Consequently  in  dis* 
cussing  these  remarkably  analogous  forms  the  six  thick-billed 
genera  will  here  be  excluded.  Turning  to  the  habits  of  the 
birds  of  the  remaining  twelve  genera^  eleven  of  these  certainly 
and  all  probably  (the  habits  of  Ciridops  being  little  known) 
contain  at  least  some  species  accustomed  to  feed  on  nectar*. 
At  the  present  time  the  main  supply  of  this  food  is  derived 
from  the  Metrosideros — the  well-known  "Ohia-lehua''  of 
the  natives^  and  the  predominant  tree  in  the  forests  of  all 
the  islands.  Around  the  masses  of  red  blo:»soms  of  these 
trees  may  be  seen  at  the  proper  season  an  assemblage  of 
various  kinds  of  birds^  the  scarlet  "liwi'^  {Vestiaria)  and 
the  green  or  yellow  "Akialoa"  {Hemignathus) — both  with 
long  curved  beaks, — the  crimson  "  Apapanc  '*  (Himatione) 
with  moderate  straight  bill^  and  the  green  "  Amakihi '' 
{Chlorodrepanis)  with  moderate  curved  bill.  The  observer 
wonders  for  what  purpose  such  extraordinary  developments 
can  have  taken  place.  On  the  same  flowers  are  numerous 
Ix^es  peculiar  to  the  islands^  shortest  of  all  short- tong^ed  bees, 
with  a  tongue  one  millimetre  long,  yet  as  well  able  to  feed 
on  the  nectar  as  the  ''  Akialoa  "  with  its  tongue  of  two  inches 

*  Nut  that  nectar  is  ever  the  goie  food,  though  a  most  important  aource 
of  nutriment— 8o  important  to  the  adults  of  sume  species  that  at  certain 
aea«on8  no  iudi\idual  shut  contains  any  trace  of  insect  food.  Few 
Hawaiian  insects  fivquent  tiowers,  and  such  as  do,  viz.  one  or  two  beetles 
and  the  Ilymeuoptera,  are  seldom  if  ever  found  in  these  birda*  stomsclis. 
Nectar  is  undoubtedly  abj4olut4*ly  uecchsar}'  to  the  existence  of  Himatume^ 
Chlorodrepani$j  Vettiariay  Jlrmi^athuSj  and  Drfpanis,  as  they  are 
constituted ;  Kmall  muth^,  cati*qnllar8,  and  spiders— their  other  food — 
would  certainly  fail  them  at  certain  seu>ons.  The  honey-sucking  l>repanida 
and  the  Moho  can  he  kept  alive  on  nectar  and  sugar-cane  juice.  When  a 
8])ecies  becomes  purely  insectivorous  here,  it  shows  extreme  modificatioo, 
e.  g.  Ptfudtmettifr  and  some  Jlettrorhi/rtchi,  so  that  it  may  obtain  special 
io(iecti«  iuaccesvible  to  other  fonnn.  In  the  intn»ductory  part  of  the 
*  Faufia  llawaiiensis '  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  much  space  to  com- 
parisous  between  the  birds,  reptiles,  molluscs,  and  insects,  and  between 
the  injects  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Botany  of  the  Islands, 
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or  more.  An  examination  of  the  Metrotideroi  tree  will 
sliew  that  it  is  a  ipecies  not  peculiar  to  tbe  island*,  although, 
ns  above  remarked,  it  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole 
forest.  In  its  specific  characters  it  is  in  a  remarkably 
unstable  condition,  exhibiting  many  striking  variations,  as 
though  it  were  uow  in  process  of  being  differentiated  into 
several  species.  Many  of  these  variations  are  of  conitaat 
occurreuce  and  widely  spread;  some  are  deemed  worthy  even 
of  specific  rank. 

These  facta  appear  to  mc  to  point  to  a  comparatively 
recent  "immigration"  of  this  tree,  and  I  cannot  suppose 
that  it  has  existed  on  the  islands  for  the  period  of  time  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  produce  the  exceptionally  great 
varietyof  structure  exhibited  by  thcDrepanididse.  Turning  to 
otbersources  whence  the  food-supply  may  have  been  derived 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  arrival  and  spread  of  tbe  "  Ohia- 
lebua,"  we  find  very  different  conditions.  AH*,  or  practi- 
cally all,  the  plants  visited  by  these  birds  for  food  had  bell- 
shaped  or  tubular  blossoms,  in  which  the  nectar  was  more 
or  less  bard  to  reach.  Of  these  tubular-flowered  plants  there 
are  several  predominant  genera,  some  of  which  are  themselves 
restricted  to  the  islands,  and  belong  to  various  families,  com- 
prising  hosts  of  peculiar  species.  Most  striking  of  all  are  the 
arborescent  LobeliaceEe,  not  closely  related  to  forms  found 
in  other  countries.  The  multiplicity  of  these  peculiar  plants, 
and  their  isolation  from  foreign  forms,  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  Drepauine 
birds  themselves,  indicatiug  likewise  an  extremely  ancient 
occupation  of  tbe  islands  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  the  glory  of 
the  Hawaiian  ornithologist,  so  are  the  former  of  the  Hawaiian 
botanist.  To  these  flowers  Drepanids  of  both  sectiona  are 
still  partial,  and  some  particularly  so,  while  the  development 
of  their  extreme  forms  is  not  comprehensible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  Botany.      That  there  has  been  in  the  paat  severe 

•  \Vb  ticliide  from  considerdtion  the  Eugenia,  n  lucal  species,  tbe 
bliionw  of  wbicli  nre  suprlicinlly  like  those  of  Metrutiderot  and  are 
atlructivB  to  birda ;  it  ia  knowu  outside  the  idlands,  sad  n-ss  probably 
introduced  by  the  early  Dalive  aeltlers. 
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competition  for  food  between  the  various  species  which  have 
similar  habits^  and  between  the  individuals  of  each^  cannot 
be  doubted.     The  number  of  birds  that  can  exist  in  a  given 
area  is  obviously  only  that  which  can  be  supported  when  the 
food-supply  is  at  a  minimum.    At  the  present  day,  when  the 
'^  Ohia'^  is  in  bloom  over  miles  of  country,  the  food-supply 
seems  inexhaustible;  but  between  the  flowering  periods  it  is 
limited,  and  often  leads  to  a  decided  migration  of  the  birds 
either  from  one  district  to  another,  or  to  different  elevations 
in  the  same  district,  where,  owing  to  the  varying  climate,  the 
trees  blossom  at  different  seasons.   Certainly  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Ohia*'  must  have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  increase  of 
individuals  of  honey-sucking  species;  and  the  competition 
for  food  must  have  been  much  more  keen  previously.     One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  primitive  Drepanid  was  a  honey- 
sucker,  and  that  the  now  purely  insectivorous,  as  well  as 
the  thick-billed  frugivorous  forms,  were  a  later  development, 
although  the  honey-suckers  were   no  doubt  at  all  times 
partly  insectivorous,  as  they  are  at  present.    With  the  in- 
crease of  the  insect-fauna  there  would  certainly  be  a  tendency 
among  the  honey-sucking  forms  to  become  more  largely, 
or  even  entirely,  insectivorous,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case. 
The  examination  of  a  series  of  species  of  the  Lobeliace«  will 
show  great  differences  in  the  length  of  their  flowers ;  and  while 
in  some  the  nectar  can  be  reached  by  the  moderate  tongue 
of  Chlorcdrepania^  in  others  it  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
extremely  long-billed  and  long-tongued  forms  of  Drepanids, 
and  the  long-tongued  Meliphagine  Moho,  the  latter  also  a 
peculiar  and  probably  very  ancient  denizen  of  the  islands. 

A  series  of  observations  made  on  one  of  the  most  superb  of 
the  Lobeliaceae  showed  that  it  could  only  be  fertilized  by  these 
highly  specialized  birds.  In  this  s|)ecies  the  pollen  is  mature 
before  the  stigma  is  exserted,  by  which  time  the  pollen  has 
vanished.  The  latter  cannot  be  wind-borne,  because  it  is  shed 
in  a  viscid  mass  on  c*ontact,  and  so  is  constantly  deposited 
on  the  bird's  forehead,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  it. 
With  these  considerations  in  view  the  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  remarkable  forms  in  each  group  of  birds 
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Tiecomcs  manifest,  ami  this  cause  has  produced  Hemignathas 
the  one,  and  Drepanis  in  the  other,  so  like  one  another  in 
general  structure,  while  really  but  remotely  allied.  How 
easily  the  estraordinary  lengthening  of  the  bill,  to  which  the 
resemblance  is  mainly  due,  may  have  taken  place,  side  by 
side  with  the  increasing  length  of  the  tubular  flowers,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  species  there  is 
even  now  indiTidual  variation  in  this  respect.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  in  immature  specimens  the  beak  is  much  shorter, 
and  that  in  the  freshly -hatched  young  of  Chhrodrepanis 
it  is  a  short  wide  member,  instead  of  having  a  slender 
curved  form  as  in  older  birds.  In  the  long-billed  forms 
the  mandibles  arc  almost  invariably  shorter  in  the  more 
"conservative"  females,  which  in  my  second  group  retain 
in  the  adult  the  more  primitive  coloration  of  the  young, 
thoQgb  the  males  assume  a  totally  different  dress. 

5.  TranaUion  from  a  largeli/  Vegetable  Diet  to  purely 
Animal  Food. 
Of  the  genera  Loxops,  Oreomyza,  and  Helerorhynchus  the 
nicmbers  are  mainly  insectivorous,  but  each  comprises  some 
species  which  at  times  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  In 
Loxops  and  Helerorkynchus  the  tubular  character  of  the 
tongue  is  fully  preserved,  yet  they  very  rarely  feed  from 
flowers, and  soraeof  the  species  perhaps  neverdo  so.  Certainly 
that  of  the  latter  genus  which  is  found  on  Hawaii  is  purely 
insectivorous,  feeding,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woodpecker, 
on  beetles  and  other  insects;  but  the  other  three  allied 
species  are  less  adapted  to  such  a  life,  and  the  Maui  form  has 
been  known  to  me  to  visit  blossoms  as  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  partiality  that  the  extinct  species  of  Oahu  had  for 
banana  flowers  was  often  noticed.  That  the^e  birds,  even 
when  purely  insectivorous,  still  retain  the  characteristic 
Drepanid  tongue,  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  remains 
a  most  efficient  organ  for  obtaining  insect  food — in 
Helerorhynchua  for  extracting  the  wood-boring  beetles  of 
which  it  is  so  fond ;  and  in  Loxopt  for  securing  caterpillars 
wliich  live  in  the  terminal  buds  of  some  forest  trees,  uot  to 
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mention  other  purposes.  In  Oreomyza,  ojx  the  oika^aA, 
the  tongue  is  much  degraded  from  its  nomiBl  strudmc, 
vhile  only  two  of  the  species,  and  those  bat  on  the  imA 
of  occasions,  have  been  seen  to  suck  hone/,  and  then  mlr 
from  the  shallow  "  Ichna  "  flowers.  The  genua  is  tlnmt 
entirely  insectivorous  and  feeds  chiefly  on  exposed  caterpillin. 
spiders,  and  moths. 

fi.  The  Thick-bi'led  Speciei  of  the  Second  Oromp. 

There  still  remain  to  he  considered  the  thick-billed  ipecia 
of  the  second  dit-ision  of  the  Drepantnes  which  hare  i» 
similar  forms  in  the  first. 

There  arc  seven  such  forms,  distributed  in  no  Icu  thu 
six  genera,  one  of  the  latter  (Pnftaeirostra) ,  with  its  sioile 
unmodified  species,  ranging  over  the  whole  group  offorett- 
hcaring  islands.  One  species  of  a  peculiar  genus  {Telemza> 
is  restricted  to  the  outlying  island  of  Laysan ;  another  aha 
forming  a  peculiar  genus  (Pseadoneator) ,  is  found  onlr  on 
the  [iKiuntaiii  of  Halcakala  in  Maui;  while  three  peealUr 
gcnem  with  four  species  are  confined  to  the  large  island  of 
Hawaii,  uniitcly,  Rhodacanihis  with  two  species  and  JLorimda 
and  Chhridops  each  witli  one.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  all  tlicac  forms  arc  only  extreme  modifications  of  the 
more  normal  Drepiinincs.  In  my  puhlislied  notes  it  is  true 
that  I  placed  this  section  under  the  FringilHdse,  but  I  did  so 
merely  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  systematic  worken 
Messrs.  "Wilson  and  Evans  and  Rothschild,  and  more  nar- 
ticuliirly  to  those  of  Dr.  Gadow,  who  had  availed  himself  of 
tlic  opiKirtunity  of  carefully  studying  the  different  forms  side 
hy  side,  whereas  at  that  time  I  had  secured  no  such  facilities 

Personally  I  was  convinced  that  all  belonged  to  one  family 

whether  called  Drcpanididic,  Fringillidflc,  or  otherwise and 

always  maintained  this  in  my  correspondence  against  general 
opposition,  and  that  too  nt  a  time  when  Mr.  Rothschild 
himself  was  setting  forth  descrijitions  of  the  Drepanincs 
under  such  diverse  families  aa  Friugillidaiand  JfeJiphaeidie! 
Although  biological  considerations  first  suggested  to  me  the 
common  origin  of  all  the  present  family— honey-suckcra  and 
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thick-billed  birds  alike — yet  at  a  very  early  period*  of  my 
study  of  tbese  birds  I  had  excelleot  reasons  apart  from  such 
for  my  belief.  Before  the  body  of  the  first  Pteudonator 
obtained  by  me  was  cold  I  was  well  aware  that  its  tongue 
ifas  essentially  Drepanine  and  little  modified,  and  that  it 
indicated  a  positive  connecting-link  between  the  thick-  and 
thin-billed  sections,  being,  in  fact,  more  typically  Drepanine 
than  that  of  the  otherwise  normal  Oreomyza.  The  tongue 
of  Pgiltaciroslra  likewise  was  taken  from  the  bird  immedi- 
ately it  fell  to  show  that  it  was  truly  Drepanine,  although 
much  modified.  In  a  hot  country  such  parts  should  always 
be  preserved  immediately,  as  after  a  day's  collecting  they 
are  liable  to  dry  up  and  their  appearance  to  become  changed. 
The  characters  afforded  by  the  nostrils  and  their  opercula  in 
all  the  important  forms,  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  colour,  had 
been  under  my  consideration  as  early  as  1891,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  important  characters  have  been  advanced 
since  that  time. 

It  is  still  my  belief  that  the  biological  reasons  on  the 
strength  of  which  I  first  concluded  that  all  these  birds 
belonged  to  one  family  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
chief  amongst  which  is  the  peculiar  odour  to  be  noticed 
in  both  groups,  in  the  thin-billed  and  thick-billed  forms 
alike.  So  far  as  Hawaiian  birds  arc  concerned,  this  odour  is 
abioJutely  restricted  to  the  Drepanines.  Mr.  Rothschild  iu 
his  work  on  Laysan  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that 
the  McliphagineMoho  has  a  similar  and  even  more  powerful 
odour;  but  this  is  only  one  of  those  errors  which,  for 
want  of  due  care,  the  museum  naturalist  is  liable  to  make  in 
op|>osing  facts  ascertained  and  proven  in  the  field.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple :  the  Moho  {Acrulocercut)  freshly 

'  It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  long  time  previously  Dr.  Sclater  (cf. 
Ibie,  \fi'\,  p.  650)  hsd,  af[«r  n  careful  study  of  varioun  Hawuian  forms, 
^iprcasly  declared  bis  opinion  that  two  of  the  Fincb-billed  ^nera 
(J'jijVdjoiViM'rnand  Lo.iiniilet)  vicie  true  Drepsninf.'' and  related  to  ff^/ero- 

rhyiithus — an  opiiiUm  without  doubt  correct,  since  P$eiidone»tor  is  the 
cnniit'ctiijg-liiik.  It  wan  not  uotil  long  nfter  I  had  come  to  the  concl union 
thiit  not  only  these  hut  al^o  the  uiiMt  thick-billed  f^cncra  were  dccidediv 
Dropaaine,  that  Dr.  Sclatt-r'n  views  bocauie  known  to  me. 
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killed  or  alive  *  has  no  such  odour.  The  specimens  supposed 
to  possess  it  had  no  doubt  been  enclosed  in  boxes  with 
Drepanines^  or  when  collected  in  the  field  had  been  placed  in 
a  bag  with  them,  and  had  thus  become  impregnated  with 
their  odour. 

This  odour^  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  former  notes^ 
cannot  be  acquired  from  the  food,  because  it  is  found  in 
forms  of  such  diverse  habits — e.  ff,,  in  Drepanorhamphta  at 
times  when  it  is  feeding  solely  on  the  nectar  of  flowers, 
in  weevil-eating  HeterorhynchuSy  in  Paittaciroatra  when  it 
is  devouring  the  red  fruit  of  Freycinetia,  in  Chloridops  when 
the  sole  contents  of  the  crop  are  the  seeds  of  the  bastard 
sandal.  Neither  the  Meliphagine  birds  nor  the  Flycatchers, 
when  feeding  in  the  same  trees  and  on  the  same  food  aa 
Drepanines,  possess  any  such  smell.  All  these  facts  point  to 
the  odour  as  being  an  ancestral  character  in  the  Drepanididae. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  further  be  remarked  that  the 
song  of  the  thick-billed  Pseudonestor  is  practically  identical 
yviih  that  of  the  various  species  o(  Heterorhynchus,  which 
have  always  been  allowed  to  be  Drepanines,  and  that 
Telespiza,  living  isolated  on  the  island  of  Laysan  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  its  allies,  has  a  song  similar  to  both.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  my  astonishment  when  I  first  heard  it  on 
passing  a  house  in  Honolulu,  and  found  on  enquiry,  not 
the  expected  Heterorhynchua,  but  Telespiza  !  Possibly  the 
latter  may  have  other  notes,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
song  I  heard  was  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of  the  former 
species,  and  I  heard  it  repeatedly. 

7.  Cause  of  Frugivoroua  Habits  in  the  Thicks 

hilled  Drepanididee. 

The  thick -billed  frugivorous  Drepanids,  like  the  purely  or 
almost  purely  insectivorous  members  of  the  family,  have  no 
doubt  assumed  the  habit  for  the  same  reason  as  the  latter, 
viz.  the  competition  for  food,  rendered  unusually  keen  from 
the  exceptionally  small  area  of  distribution.  The  development 
of  the  beak  and  the  loss  of  the  elaborate  sucking-tongue  have 

*  The  writer  has  on  mon'  than  one  occasion  had  A.  nobilU  alive. 
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Kturally  followed.  In  thi«  coimexion  it  is  interesting  to 
ote  that  the  rallier  strong- billed  Chhrodrepanif  titynegeri 
\  Kauai,  so  far  ns  I  know,  stands  alone  amongst  the  bnisli- 
ingucd  forms  iu  feeding  freely  on  fruits ;  for  at  certain 
lasous  it  voraciously  devours  tlii;  berries  of  the  jioisonous 
Vihlrcpmia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Phaoriiis.  Such  a 
—becoming  more  and  more  frugivorous  and  abandotiiug 
owers  forfrnits — may  be  considered  aa  potentially  the  ancestor 
fa  new  series  of  tliick-hilled  forms ;  at  present  it  is  largely  a 
oncy-sucker,  largely  inscciivoroiis,  and  on  oecaBioti  lai^ely 
rugivoruus.  A  line  may  be  traced  among  the  thick-billed 
forms  of  Hawaii  through  the  purely  iusectivorous  Paeudo- 
luilor  to  the  largely  frugivorous,  but  still  largely  insectivorous, 
*tHiaciroftra,  cudiug  in  Chloridopa,  which  has  become 
Imost  entirely  frugivorous. 

8.  DUtribution  of  Genera  in  the  JstaniU. 
The  distribution  of  the  genera  within  the  group  is  very 
anequal,  only  live  of  the  eighteen  having  a  range  which  covers 
ill  the  islands  that  are  forest-elad.  These  are  Veatiaria, 
Himalione,  Vhlorudrepanii,  Oreomyza,  and  Pntlaciroetra, 
!Tircc  others,  Hemignathui,  Hrterorhynckwt,  and  Loxopa,  are 
found  on  four  inlands,  a  species  oF  meh  inhabiting  Kauai  and 
md  Hawaii,  the  two  extreme  forest- bearing  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  One,  Palmerta,  inhabits  only  Maui  and 
the  neighbonritig  island  of  Molokai.  Drepanorhamphu»  is 
peculiar  to  Molokai,  Pteudotiestor  to  Maui,  Tele$pixa  to 
distant  Laysiiu.  Hawaii  has  no  less  than  »ix  genera  peculiar 
to  itself— IVquonw,  Cindujjs,  Viridonia,  Loxiotdes,  Rhod- 
ttcanthit,  and  Chloridojis. 

9.  Dittribution  of  Speciei. 
The  distribution  of  the  species  is  folly  given  in  the 
table  (p.  574).  One  form,  Ueterorhynehus  lucidus,  is  almost 
certainly  extinct,  while  several  others,  if  not  extinct,  arc  so 
extremely  rare  as  to  be  vcrj-  nearly  so.  On  examining  the 
table  of  distribution  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  the  birds 
be  divided  into  two  very  strongly  contrutcd  oluua. 

BU.  Vill. — TOU  I.  S 
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Thus  Oreomyza  is  represented  by  a  distinct  species  on  ench 
of  six  islands,  as  are  also  Hanignathua,  Ifelerorhynchun,  and 
Loxopa  on  eacli  of  four.  On  the  other  hand,  Himatione, 
Vetliaria,  and  Piiltacirostra  range  over  the  whole  main 
group,  each  with  a  single  unmodified  species.  Chloro- 
drepanis  occupies  an  intermediate  position  with  two  very 
distinct  forms  on  Kauai^  and  another  form,  sometimes  con- 
sidered divisible  into  three  or  more  species,  ranging  over  the 
remaiuing  islands.  Of  these,  however,  the  distinguishing 
characters  arc  so  slight  that  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
are  worthy  eveu  of  stibspecilic  rank,  and  in  any  case  such 
characters  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  equivalent  to 
those  which  separate  the  ditferent  sjMiciea  of  Oreomyta. 
The  latter  are  clearly  the  results  of  isolation,  one  island 
having  been  colonized  by  a  species  from  another,  which 
has  subsequently  acquired  peculiar  characters.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  birds  in  the  other  class  which  shew  no 
change  on  the  various  islands  are  iu  some  way  less  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  isolation.  Probably  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  considering  the  habits 
of  the  members  of  the  dillcieut  genera. 

Himatione,  Veatiaria,  and  PsiKacirostra  are  all  birds 
which  take  extensive  flights,  often  at  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  and  frequently  form  small  companies  in  these  flights. 
If  wc  stand  on  the  main  ridge  of  some  of  the  islands  the 
birds  may  be  seen  passing  high  overhead  from  leeward  to 
windward  or  vice  vend.  All  freely  traverse  open  country, 
in  passing  from  one  feeding-ground  to  another.  Consequently 
when  storms  arise  they  are  extremely  hkely  to  be  carried 
across  the  channels  between  the  islands,  and  no  doubt  this 
often  happens.  The  birds  of  the  other  class,  such  as  Hejiii- 
gnathus,  Oreomyza,  Heterorbynchus,  &c,,  do  not  take  these 
extensive  flights,  but  keep  closely  to  the  forest,  very  rarely— 
and  most  of  them  never — venturing  into  the  open.  Very 
seldom  would  they  be  likely  to  get  blown  across  from  one  island 
to  another.  In  short  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  individuals 
of  Veatiaria  and  its  class  are  transferred  from  one  island  to 
another  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  any  true  imitation,  which 
2q2 
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is  not  the  case  with  the  other  class.  Who  can  fail  to  believe 
that  a  Loxops  or  a  Hemignathus  would  have  prospered  on 
Molokai  had  they  ever  reached  that  island?  Althougk 
Himatione  ranges  unchanged  over  six  islands^  yet  after^  by 
some  remote  chance^  reaching  the  very  distant  Laysan  it  has 
there  developed  into  a  distinct  form ;  and  the  case  of  the 
two  extreme  forms  of  Chlorodrepanis  on  the  rather  distant 
island  of  Kauai  is  also  greatly  in  favour  of  my  hypothesis. 

That  any  of  the  Drepanine  birds  cross  even  the  narrowest 
channels  between  the  islands  willingly  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  In  times  of  storm  they  are  often  blown  down  to  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  in  which  case 
they  mostly  fail  to  regain  the  forest  and  perish  after  a  few 
days.  The  only  birds  tliat  I  have  myself  picked  up  dead 
(sometimes  in  numbers)  on  the  coast  after  these  storms  are 
of  the  genera  Vegtiaria,  Himatione,  and  Psittacirostra ;  in 
fact,  the  very  forms  which  by  their  habits  are  most  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind.  Further,  it  is  well  known 
that,  after  stormy  weather,  the  two  former  sometimes  reach 
the  bare  island  of  Niihau,  across  the  considerable  channel 
which  separates  it  from  Kauai,  but  they  cannot  live  there 
long  on  account  of  its  unsuitable  nature.  No  doubt  the 
majority  of  these  unwilling  emigrants  perish,  but  it  is  certain 
that  those  blown  from  a  high  elevation  on  one  island  must 
not  infrequently  land  in  suitable  forest-country  on  one  of 
the  others. 

10.  Richness  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  peculiar  Forms, 

The  relative  richness  in  birds  of  Hawaii,  with  its  eleven 
peculiar  tipccies  and  no  less  than  six  |)eculiar  genera,  is 
manifest  and  interesting,  since  in  other  groups  of  animals 
with  highly  peculiar  species  it  is  frequently  (though  not 
invariably)  extremely  |)oor,  as  compared  with  the  older 
islands  of  the  group.  Probably  its  large  an'a  and  very 
varying  climate  has  favoured  the  multiplication  of  peculiar 
forms,  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  end  of  the  group  of  inlands,  it  is  incapable  of 
•ending  forth  emigrants  except  in  one  direction.     That  thia 
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is  of  importance  is  rendered  more  likely  from  a  consideration 
of  the  Drepanines  of  Kauai^  at  the  other  end  of  the  group  of 
forest-clad  islands.  Kauai^  it  is  true^  has  no  peculiar 
generic  forms^  although  geologically  so  much  more  ancient 
than  the  large  island;  but  being  the  most  distant  of  the 
group,  as  well  as  at  one  extremity  of  the  series  of  islands,  its 
two  species  of  Chlorodrepanis  are  by  far  the  most  isolated, 
its  Hemignathus  and  Loxops  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
while  in  the  Meliphagines  its  Moho  is  very  different  to  the 
other  forms,  which  are  closely  allied  inter  se,  and  in  the 
Turdidse  it  has  the  two  extreme  forms  of  Phaomis.  No 
doubt  its  small  area  and  comparatively  constant  climate  tend 
to  render  it  much  less  rich  in  Drepanines  than  Hawaii. 

11.  Extreme  Specialization  of  many  Forms  of 

Drepanine  Birch, 

If,  as  is  natural,  we  consider  the  primitive  form  of  Drepauid 
to  have  been  structurally  very  similar  to  such  birds  as  are 
now  comprised  in  the  genera  Himattone  and  Chlorodrepanis, 
and  side  by  side  with  these  place  such  forms  as  Loxops, 
DrepanorhamphuSy  Heterorhynchus,  and  Chloridops,  the 
remarkable  specialization  of  the  latter  is  at  once  apparent, 
though  we  are  still  able  to  examine  connecting  forms.  To 
me  this  specialization  indicates  the  severe  competition  that 
has  taken  place  between  the  Drepanines  in  past  ages.  When 
a  vast  portion  of  the  food-supply  was  derived  from  the 
blossoms  of  flowers,  and  this  source  of  food,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  relatively  small  to  what  it  became  later,  change  to  a 
purely  insectivorous,  or  largely  frugivorous,  diet  must  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and 
the  greater  the  specialization  which  resulted  in  obtaining 
some  particular  food  (provided  that  it  was  sufficiently 
abundant),  the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  species.  To 
the  field-naturalist  who  has  examined  many  specimens  of 
such  a  form  as  Pseudonestor  at  various  seasons  and  found 
that  its  food  consists  essentially  of  the  larv»  of  a  group  of 
longicorn  beetles  peculiarly  Hawaiian,  and  not  less  remark- 
able than   the  Drepanids  themselves;   who  has  seen  how 
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l>erfcctly  modified  it  is  for  obtaining  these ;   how  perfecdj 
adapted  is  the  bill  of  such  a  form  as  DrepanorhaumplmiatA' 
tainiiig  the  nectar  from  the  deep  tubes  of  the  giant-blosMned 
Ijol)eHaec&',  inaccessible  to  other    birds  ;  how  wonderfiol  b 
the  form  of  Heterorhynchus,   which    delights   in  the  hA 
])oring  weevils^  themselves  equally  noticeable ;  how  poveifo! 
arc  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  beak   of  CUoridopt,  it\iA 
can  crack  the  stones  of  the  ripe   fruit  of  the  bastard  sandal; 
the  extraonlinary  advantage  of   this   specialisation  iaead 
form  for  acquiring  a  constant  supply  of  food  almost  or  quite 
inaccessible  to  its  allies,  and  that  too  in  a  country  where  the 
small  land-area  may  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  competition 
unusually  keen,  must  appeal  with  the  greatest  force. 

1:2.  JJi(/h  Specialization  may  become  a  Source  offfreat 

Danger, 

This  high  degree  of  specialization,  although  of  the  greatest 
benefit  under   stable   conditions,   with    a    change  of  these 
obviously  becomes  a  source  of  great  danger.      Thus,  destroy 
the  special  food-supply  of  the  birds  mentioned  above,  aud 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  would  vervquicklj 
become  extinct ;   for  forms  so  perfectly  adapted  for  special 
ends  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,   but  ill-adapted  to 
change  their  mode  of  life ;  and  it  is  amongst  such  forms 
that  most  of  the  rarest  species  are  found,  while  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  already  verge  on  extinction.       It  is 
probable  that  this  state  of  things  has  largely  been   brought 
about    by   man,  and   in    particular    by   the    destruction   of 
the  lowest  forest,     Even  now,  in  winter  storms^  large  num- 
bers of  binls  resort  to  the  lowest  skirts  of  the  existing-  forest, 
generally  at  an  elevation  of  1200- 1 500  feet;  and   it   is  well 
known  that   in   Cook's   time  such  forms  as   Psiitacirostra, 
Hiinatione,   and  Cldurodrepan'tit  actually  came  doM'u    to   the 
coast  in  Kealakeakua  JJay,  though  now  such  Higlits  would 
mean  death  to  the  visitants.     Moreover,  at  these  lower  alti- 
tudes the  flowering-season  of  most  plants  is  different  from 
that  in  the  uplands,  and  they  nmst  have  been  an  important 
soui'ce  of  food  at  seasons  when  it  was  scarce  elsewhere. 
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13.  Other  Causes  of  Extinction  of  Hawaiian  Birds. 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  lowest  belt  of  forest  over 
)>j  far  the  greater  p:irt  of  the  islands  has,  iu  my  opinion, 
been  a  most  cSlcieut  cause  of  the  destruction  of  native  birds, 
many  other  causes  have  been  at  work,  all  of  which  arc  due 
to  the  occuiiatiou  of  the  islands  by  white  roeu.  Such  causes 
are  the  introduction  of  cattle  and  goats,  which  have  extirpated 
or  very  much  thiuued  out  great  portions  of  the  native  forest; 
of  cats,  foreign  rats,  and  the  mongoose  (which  are  direct 
enemies),  as  well  u^  of  the  Myuah,  which  not  only  attacks 
and  drives  away  other  birds,  but  also  devours  their  eggs  and 
young.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  entrance  of  cattle 
into  untrodden  forest  appears  to  be  alone  sufBeieut  to  scare 
away  some  species.  Thus,  on  a  very  rough  lava-flow  on 
Hawaii  iu  1892,  the  "Oo"  {Acnilocercut  nobilig)  was  very 
numerous,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  these  birds  could  be 
seen  in  a  single  tree,  making,  with  hosts  of  the  scarlet 
"  liwi,"  the  crimson  "  Apapane,"  and  other  birds,  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  years  afterwards,  on  revisiting 
the  spot  at  the  same  season,  although  the  trees  were,  as 
before,  one  mass  of  flowers,  hardly  a  single  "  Oo"  was  to  be 
seen.  The  ouly  noticeable  change  was  that  cattle  were 
wandering  over  the  flow  and  beginning  to  destroy  the  under- 
brush, just  as  they  had  already  reduced  the  formerly  dense 
forest  bordering  the  flow  to  the  coudition  of  open  park-land. 

Cats  were  introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  a  very 
early  time,  and,  no  doubt,  increased  excessively,  while,  as 
their  owners  moved  from  place  to  place,  many  strayed  iuto  the 
woods  and  began  to  feed  on  mice,  rats,  and  birds.  TLey  are 
now  found  wild  on  all  the  islands,  apparently  only  the  wettest 
portions  of  the  forest  being  free  from  them.  On  Lauai,  in 
walking  up  a  single  ravine,  I  counted  the  remains  of  no 
less  than  twenty-two  native  birds  killed  by  cats,  and  these 
must  all  have  been  destroyed  within  two  days,  as  preriously 
the  whole  gulch  had  been  washed  out  by  a  heavy  flood. 
Two  cats  were  actually  shot  on  this  oecasiou  as  they  were 
devouriug  their  prey,  and  several  others  seen,  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  shy  and  mostly  nocturnal 
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in  habits^  few  people  who  have  not  lived  much  in  the  wooi? 
have  any  idea  of  their  numbers.      The  common  rat  is  ik 
quite   at  hunie   in    the    forests    and    is    decidedly  arboral 
in  habits,  feeding  on  fruits,  land- molluscs^  and  no  douUx 
bird<.      The   Mynah,  which  I  have  myself  seen  deroiuui! 
Ix)th  young  and  eggs  of  other  species,  has  increased  pro- 
di^ciously,  and  probably  exceeds  in  numbers  the  whole  of  tbe 
native  land-birds  put  together.     It  has  greatly  extended  vn 
range  through   the  forest  since   1892,   and  on  some  of  tlie 
islands  is  now  ubiquitous. 

14.  Songs  of  Drepanine  Birds, 

None    of    the   Drepanids   can    be    considered    fi«t-cl«* 
songsters.     The  "Ou'*   [Psiitaclrostra)    and  the  "  Palili'" 
{LfM'ioit/vH)  are,  when  at  their  best,  distinctly  pleasing,  and 
surpass  uU  the  others.     The  *'Akialoas/'   especially  Hetero- 
rhynchuSy  have  a  song  full  of  vigour,  yet  not  beautiful  nor 
sustained^  but  always  delightful  to  hear,  as  being  an  expression 
of  the  highest  contentment.     This  energetic  outpouring  of 
melody  is  noticeable  likewise  in  Pseudoneator,  Hemignathui, 
and  (hlorodrtpams,  the  songs  of  all  of  which,  as  also  those 
of  Loxups  and  Ortomyza  (when  it  does  sing^  bear  a  <'encrai 
siniilarity  to  one  another.     Pseudonestor  and  Ile/erorhynchuf 
have  an  identical  M)ng;  that  of  Viridonia  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Chlorodrvpauis,  with  two  or  three  notes  added  at  the  end. 
Rhodacuni hiit  wlnsile.s  several  notes,  which  to  anyone  walkin** 
thronjifh  tlie  woods  might  appear  to  be  rather  the  utterance 
of  a  man  than  of  a  bird.     The  songs  of  the  other  <^roup  of 
Drepanids  are  cpiite  different.     That  of  the   '*  liwi "  iVes- 
iiaria)  is  harsh  in  the  extreme.     The  song  of  the  "  Anapane'' 
is  short,  monotonous,  and  often  repeated,  but  not  unpleasing. 
It  has    a   singularly    plaintive   call-note.       The     ''Alamo'' 
(Drt'iKinis)  and  the  allied  form  on  Molokai  have  au  identical 
cry,  except  that  in  the  latter  at  its  best  it  is  probably  much 
louder.     The  song  of  Palmeria   is  iKJCuliar,  as  it   makes  a 
remarkable  vibrating  or  gurgling  sound.     In    spite   of  the 
dissimilarity  in  the  normal  songs  or  erie©  of  the  birds  of  this 
section,  most  of  the  different  forms  frequently  utter  calls  or 
notes  very  similar  to  one  another.     They  are  more  varied  than 
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the  almost  universal  squeak  of  the  call  or  alarm-note  of 
the  green-feathered  section. 

The  subjoined  list  will  enable  anyone  to  distinguish  at  a 
glance  the  various  genera  of  Drepanididse.  More  characters 
are  frequently  given  there  than  are  necessary  for  merely 
separating  the  different  forms,  especially  where  these 
characters  appear  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
on  the  Drepanine  birds  have  not  been  formed  off-hand,  but 
are  the  results  of  much  study  and  observation^  extending 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  six  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
the  islands  themselves,  for  the  most  part  in  the  haunts  of 
the  various  species.  As  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  many  of  the  rarest  forms — not  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  scores  or  hundreds — he  has  had  ample  opportunity  for 
careful  study  of  the  habits,  without  the  need  or  desire  to 
kill  a  valuable  specimen  whenever  seen.  For  this  reason  the 
biological  considerations  may  be  held  to  be  of  more  import- 
ance than  would  be  the  case  were  they  based  on  a  mere 
superficial  study  extending  over  a  short  period  of  field-work. 

Table  of  Genera  of  Drepanididse. 

1  (2).  Apices  of  some  of  the  primaries  truncate,  or  if  not  tnmcate,  then 

the  front  of  the  head  bearing  a  large  crest  of  narrow  curved 

feathers,  which  overhangs  the  base  of  the  beak, 
l^lumage  of  upper  parts  always  partly  black,  the  rectrices  always 

black  (sometimes  white-tipped),  the   wings   always  at   least 

largely  so. 
White  markings  always  present  in  the  adult,  either  on  the  wings 

or  upper  parts  of  the  body,  at  times  confined  to  the  outer  web 

of  some  of  the  primaries. 
Young  birds  with  body-feathers  always  of  a  black  or  dark  obscure 

colour,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  when  with  many  pale  feathers 

( Vestiaria)^  then  these  are  spotted  with  black     . .     Division  I. 

2  (1).  Apices  of  primaries  never  truncate ;  head  never  with  a  crest  of 

narrow  curved  feathers. 
Plumage  of  adults  never  in  the  least  black  above,  not  even  the 

tail  black. 
Young  birds  never  clothed  with  black  or  dark  obscure  plumage, 

nor  black-spotted,  but  always  largely  green  or  olivaceoua. 

DivxsiON  LI. 


.f    I 

1 
I" 


I 


I. 


I 
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BXVIBXOM   I. 

1  (6).  Boftk  very  loDjr  and  strongly  ciured,  aa  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  metataraiui. 

2  (!i),  lieak  black,  wholly  or  in  great  part;  plumage 
mainlj  black  or  black  and  yellow.  Fea- 
thers of  throat  not  modified. 

3  (4).  lluinage  black  and  yellow;  nasal  opercula 
not  very  long Drepami. 

4  (3).  Plumage  not  at  all  yellow;  nasal  opercula 
very  much  elongated    Dnpmwktmfim 

I  5    (2).  Keak  entirely  pale ;  plumage  of  ad ultscariet, 

'  of  young  yellowish  and  black-apotted ; 

feathers  of  throat  much  modified,  narrow 

[  and  stiff restiaria. 

I  0    (1).  Beak  never  very  long,  straight  or  but  little 

t  curved. 

7    (8).  A  large  crest  of  pale  feathers  curving  over 

t  the  lwu«e  of  the  beak I\ilmtena, 

;-         j  8    (7).  Head  without  a  crest 

9  (10).  Beak    moderately   long,   sharply    pointed ; 
body -plumage     not     variegated      with 

strongly  contrasted  colours Simatiime, 

10    (9).  Beak    rather    Finch-like  ;    body  -  plumagt* 

highly  variegated CiHdopt. 

Division  II. 

1  (4).  Beak  extremely  long  and  one  or  both  of  the 
mandibles  .strongly  curved,  the  upper  one 
ahvays  so  and  very  blender  and  delicate 
at  its  apicul  portion — so  slender  as  oftou 
to  be  even  slightly  flexible. 

2  (3).  Upi)er  mandible  only  a  little  longer  than  the 

\  \f  lower,  nasal  setao  altogether  wanting. . . .    JletnionatJiHS, 

'.  !'  3    (2).  Upper    mandible    greatly    exceeding    the 

'  '"♦  lower  (by  from  A  to  g  its  own  length),  nasal 

\  setai  well  developed ^eUrorhynchu*, 

|,  4(1).  Beak  not  of  extraordinary  length  and  much 

curved;  if  modemtely  long  and  curved, 
I  then    the    apical   portion    of  the    upper 

mandible  not  extremely  slender  and  very 
^  A  little  longer  than  the  lower. 

6  (14).  Beak  never  of  very  robust  form,  like  that  of 
a  Grosbeak,  nor  of  heavy  build,  with  the 
upper  mandible  conspicuously  surpassing 
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the  lower ;  if  (as  in  Loxops)  the  beak  is 
short  and  like  that  of  a  small  Finch|  then 
the  lower  mandible  is  more  or  less  dis- 
torted either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  tail  is 
elongated  and  conspicuously  forked,  and 
the  birds  themselves  are  of  yerj  small  size. 
0  (13).  Tail  more  or  less  short,  not  long  and  dis- 
tinctly forked;  lower  mandible  not  de- 
flected; beak  not  short  and  robust,  like 
that  of  a  small  Finch. 

7  (8).  Beak  straight,  long,  and  strong,  about  as 

long  as  the  metatarsus.  (No  well-marked 
sexual  distinctions  in  plumage  of  adults. 
Tongue  long,  brush-like,  typically  Dre- 
panine.) Viridotiia, 

8  (7).  Beak  curved  or  straight,  if  straight  then 

much  shorter  than  in  6. 

9  (10).  Beak  more  or  less  curved,  generally  distinctly 

so;  nasal  set®  always  present  and  well 
developed.  Tongue  typically  Drepanine, 
long,  and  brush-like.  ( Well-marked  sexual 
distinctions  in  plumage  of  adult,  the  male 
much  brighter  in  colour.)    Chlorodrepanis. 

10  (9).  Beak  straight  or  not  curved  as  in  9 ;  dis- 

tinct nasal  setae  or  setiform  feathers 
may  be  present  or  entirely  wanting. 
Tongue  abnormal,  flattish,  slightly  cleft 
at  the  apex,  not  of  the  typical  tubular 
brush-like  form. 

11  (12).  Nasal  setae  or   modified  setiform  feathers 

well  developed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  shield 
the  whole  length  of  the  nasal-openings. 
(Colour  of  sexes  little  differentiated.)     . .   Oreotnyza, 

12  (11).  Nasal   setae   or   setiform  feathers   entirely 

absent,  or  at  least  very  short  and  little 
developed,  not  able  to  shield  the  nasal 
openings.      (Sexual  coloration  of  aduUs 

markedly  different.)     Paroreomyza  *,  subgen.  nuv. : 

type  Oreomyza  mactUata, 

13  (6).  Tail  elongated,  distinctly  forked  at  apex; 

lower  mandible  more  or  less  deflected ; 
beak  short,  but  stout,  like  that  of  a  small 
Finch.    (Tongue  typically  Drepanine.) . .  Loxops, 


*  Herein  I  place  also  the  other  three  species  with  sexual  dimorphism. 
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14  (6).  ifeak  always  strong,  often  excessively  power- 
ful and  heavy,  sometimes  with  the  upper 
mandible  conspicuously  surpassing  the 
lower.     Robust  birds,  never  very  small. 

16  (18).  Beak  with  the  upper  mandible  greatly  or 

very  greatly  surpassing  the  lower  in 
length,  never  very  broad  ti^wards  the 
base  in  dorsal  aspect,  more  or  less  and 
sometimes  very  strongly  compressed  later- 
ally. Body  above  with  green  plumage. 
10  (17).  Upper  mandible  very  strongly  flattened,  or 
compre:«sed  laterally  and  high.  TaD  very 
short,  as  in  Heterorhynchus  Coloration 
of  adults  nearly  similar  in  both  sexes,  each 
with  only  a  yellow  su])erciliHry  line  on 
head.  (Tongue  not  typically  Drepanine, 
but  more  so  than  that  of  Oreontyza^  rather 
elongated.) P9eudone$lor, 

17  (16).  Upper    mandible    not   very   strongly   com- 

pn»ssed  laterally,  subcariniform.  Tail  not 
extremelv  short.  Colour  of  adults  dis- 
similar  in  the  two  sexes,  the  male  with 
crown  of  head  bright  yellow.  (Tongue 
degraded  from  the  typical  honey -sucking 
organ,  but  Drepanine  characters  still  dis- 
tinguishable.) . .    P$ifiacirostra. 

18  (lo).  I^k   with   up])er   mandible   only   slightly 

(though  distinctly)  suqiassiug  the  lower 
in  length  and  mon*  swollen  laterally,  often 
very  much  so,  so  that  in  most  fomin  the 
nasal  openings  appear  to  be  quite  dorsally 
iilaced  and  the  beak  verv  broadlv  rounded 
above.  Colour  of  plumage  of  body  above 
not  always  gn^en. 

19  (20).  Ik»ak  strong,  but  not  excewively   powerful 

and  heavy,  much  less  so  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing. Plumage  of  body  above  ashy 
grey  in  adultM.  (\)lour  of  wxes  a  litth» 
different,  the  yellnw  of  the  head  in 
female  lets  bright Laxioidet, 

20  (19).  Beak  excessively  heavy  and  powerful.     l*lu- 

mage  of  body  above  not  ashy  grey. 

21  (24).  Upper  mandiblo  in  dorsal  aspect  of  very 

elongate  triangular  form.  Upper  and 
lower    mandibles   well   adapted   to   one 
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another.  Male  at  least  with  the  plumage 
of  the  head  contrasting  in  colour  with 
that  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

22  (23).  Beak  with  cutting-edge  of  lower  mandible 

distinctly  and  evenly  curved  on  the  apical 
part  Immature  birds  without  dark  spots 
above.  (Very  great  differences  in  colour 
between  the  sexes  when  adult,  the  female 
remaining  much  like  the  young  of  either 
sex.)     Rhodacanthis. 

23  (22).  Beak  with  cutting- edge  of  lower  mandible 

not  distinctly  and  evenly  curved.  Imma- 
ture birds  with  dark  spots    Tdespiza. 

24  (21).  Upper  mandible  in  dorsal  aspect  with  the 

sides  not  very  strongly  convergent  to 
the  apex,  so  as  to  form  a  very  elongate 
triangle.  Cutting-edges  of  mandibles  ir- 
regular, 80  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
adapted  to  one  another  Plumage  of 
head  in  neither  sex  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  body  above.  (No 
marked  difference  in  colour  of  sexes.)     . .    Chloridops. 

The  list  of  genera  given  above  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 
In  the  first  division  the  position  of  the  abnormal  Ciridops 
appears  to  me  quite  certain.  Its  characteristic  black  wings 
and  tail,  and  the  presence  of  white  (not  quite  clear  white) 
feathers,  its  scarlet  plumage,  to  my  mind  so  extremely  like 
that  of  Vestiaria,  and  the  blackish-grey  feathers  of  the  throat, 
so  similar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  Palmeria,  leave  no  question 
as  to  its  affinities.  In  the  second  division  the  ashy  plumage 
of  Loxioides  appears  aberrant  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  others  of  the  "  green ''  section  pass  through  a 
phase  of  plumage  very  similar  to  this  (e.  g,,  certain  species  of 
Loxops  &c.),  which  shews  how  easily  it  may  have  been 
acquired.  Telespiza  in  the  dark-spotted  plumage  of  the 
young  is  also  aberrant,  but  this  condition  does  not  appear 
to  me  comparable  with  the  dark  or  black-spotted  plumage  of 
the  first  division.  Its  position  in  the  second  or  green 
section  is  obvious,  and  Rhodacanthis  might  well  be  united 
with  it  generically. 
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Xhl.—On  a  ColUetim  o/BirdaJrom  N^ttaltmd. 
By  Captain  O.  E.  Shbuet,  F^.8. 
Dr.  Sclater  has  asked  me  to  arrange  and  name  a  third 
collection  of  birds  lately  received  from  Ijt.-Col.  W.  H. 
Manning,  H.B.M.  Deputy  CommissioDer  for  British  Central 
Africa.  It  was  made  mostly  in  the  country  at  the  aoothon 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  which  lies  between  13°  and  16°  S.  bt. 
and  33°  and  36°  E.  long.  It  compriiies  57  Bpecimena  from 
South  Angoniland,  collected  in  October  1900  ;  30  bom 
Chalasulo,  obtained  in  the  last  week  in  November;  and  36 
during  the  following  months  of  December  and  January.  In 
this  collection  of  113  specimens  there  are  75  species  repre- 
sented. Three  of  these — Buphaga  eryikrorhyncAa,  JXcrw 
ludwiffi,  and  Lophatriorchia  lucani — are  now  recorded  from 
NjasaJand  for  the  firat  time. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  '  Birds  of  Africa  *  is  followed  in 
the  subjoined  list,  except  where  other  references  are  given. 
After  selection  of  the  specimens  required  for  the  British 
Museum,  the  remainder  will  be  sent  to  the  South-African 
Museum,  Cape  Town. 

1.  Nectarinia  kilihunsis  (op.  cit.  p.  2). 

Angouiland.  Long  central  tail-feathers  not  fully  grown. 
Native  name  "Sangue." 

2.  Anthds  arrirLCs  (op.  cit.  p.  12). 
Angouiland.     Native  name  "  Ndula." 

3.  Macronvx  croceus  (op.  cit.  p.  13). 
Chilaaula.     Native  name  "  Twanyatyi" 

4.  EUBGBIZA  MAJOR  (op.  cit.  p.  18). 

Angoniland.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
types  of  Fringillaria  orientalia  (1882)  and  F.  major  (1880) 
belong  to  one  species.  With  twenty-six  specimens  before 
me  from  Zomba  and  the  surrouuding  district,  I  find  that 
the  amount  of  white  on  the  chin  and  upper  throat  varies ; 
the  dark  portion  of  the  head  is  jet-black  in  full-plumaged 
males,  brown  in  females  and  young  birds.     The  variation 
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in  the  extent  of  the  pale  central  band  on  the  crown  depends 
on  sex  and  age^  and  is  entirely  absent  in  some  fully*grown 
young  birds.  The  amount  of  white  on  the  wing-coverts 
Iso  depends  solely  upon  age^  for  in  some  fully-grown  young 
irds  there  is  no  white  on  the  wing,  and  in  these  the  upper 
parts  are  more  rufous.  .  The  wings  vary  in  length  from  2*8 
to  3*4  inches. 

5.  Frinojllaria  tahapisi  (op.  cit.  p.  18). 
Angoniland. 

6.  Spermestes  scutatus  (op.  cit.  p.  28). 
Chanda.     Native  name  "  Chipinga,** 

7.  Spermestes  nigriceps  (op.  cit.  p.  28). 
(Not  labelled.) 

8.  EsTRiLDA  MINOR  Cab. 
Maloza.     Native  name  "  ChijojolaJ^ 

9.    ESTRILDA  SUBFLAVA  (op.  cit.  p.  30). 

Lindipe^  near  Matope.     Native  name  "Kajojola/^ 

10.  Hyparqus  niveiquttatus  (op.  cit.  p.  32). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  ^'  Chipalanganga" 

11.  Ploceipasser  pectoralis  (op.  cit.  p.  34). 
Lindipe.     Native  name  ^'  Pelengaya" 

12.  Sycobrotus  stictifrons  (op.  cit.  p.  37). 
Chilasulo. 

13.    HVPHANTURGUS  OCULARIUS  (op.  Cit.  p.  38). 

Angoniland. 

14.  Xanthophilus  xanthops  (op,  cit.  p.  39). 
Angoniland. 

15.  Oriolus  notatus  (op.  cit.  p.  41). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  ^^  Hisundambawala/' 

16.  Oriolus  larvatus  (op.  cit.  p.  41). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  '^  Lisondmnbamala  ";  this  name 
and  that  of  the  last  species  are  probably  the  same. 

17.    BUPHAGA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA  (op.  cit.  p.  41). 

Mpimbi. 
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18.  Pholidauoes  vbrreaoxi  (op.  cit.  p.  42). 
Augoniland. 

19.  Laufrocolids  btcobids  (op.  cit.  p.  43). 
Liodipe.     Native  name  "LikwUiU." 

20.  DicRUBUs  LUDwioi  (op.  cit.  p.  47). 

Chilasulo.     This  Drongo  is  now  recorded  from  British 
Central  Africa  for  the  first  time. 

In  habits  it  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  thick  bushj  mod 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  forked-tailed  species,  auch  as 
D.  afer,  which  are  generally  seen  on  the  tops  of  shmba  in 
the  open  country.  It  apparently  ranges  from  Port  Natal, 
where  the  type  was  obtained  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  to  the 
Congo  and  Tana  Rivers,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Reichenow, 
Bohndorff  procured  examples  of  this  species  at  Manyango 
and  Fischer  at  Muniuni.  Sousa  mentions  a  specimen  as 
having  been  obtained  in  Benguela  by  Anchieta.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  now  examples  from  Natal,  Zulu- 
land,  the  present  specimen  from  Chilasulo,  and  two  from 
the  Usambara  country  to  the  north  of  the  Pangani  River. 

D.  alripennig,  the  type  of  which  came  from  Sierra  Leone, 
is  a  doubtfully  distinct  siihspeoiea  of  D.  ludwigi.  It  is 
represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  one  specimen  from 
the  Gambia,  three  from  Fantee,  one  from  Shongo  on  the 
Niger,  one  from  Kio  del  Rey  in  Camarooos,  and  one  (of 
Du  Chaillu's)  from  Gaboon.  The  only  characters  I  can  find 
to  distinguish  D.  alripennis  from  D.  ludwiffi  are  that  the 
ends  of  the  tail-feathers  in  D.  alripennis  appear  to  be  con- 
stantly slightly  wider  and  more  rounded,  and  the  shaft  of 
the  outer  feather  is  some»'hat  stritighter  and  not  curred  at 
the  tip.  On  the  average  D.  alripennis  is  slightly  larger,  and 
the  metallic  gloss  is  generally  brighter,  except  in  the  speci. 
met!  from  Shonga  and  that  from  the  Gambia  (the  latter 
being  in  partial  moult) ;  these  have  the  plumage  black  with  a 
bluish  gloss,  almost  confined  to  the  upper  parts.  Ad  appa- 
rently very  similar  bird,  obtained  by  Marche  at  Doum^,  in 
Gaboon,  is  the  type  of  D.  skarpH  Oust.  N.  Arch.  (2)  ii,  p.  97 
(1879). 
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The  true  D,  modestus  is  confined  to  Prince's  Island^  and 
is  replaced  on  the  continent  by  a  similarly  coloured  small 
form  (Z).  cor  acinus)  J  which  ranges  from  Loango  into  Cama- 
roons.  This  species  is  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
by  one  specimen  from  Landana^  seven  from  Gaboon^  and 
two  from  the  Rio  del  Rey^  in  Camaroons.  All  the  Angola 
and  Gold-Coast  specimens  in  the  collection  belong  to  Z).  afer, 
so  I  presume  that  Z).  coracinus  Reichen.  (J.  f.  0. 1897,  p.  34) 
from  Togoland  should  also  be  referred  to  D,  afer — the  com- 
mon African  Drongo,  which  ranges  over  Africa  generally 
southward  from  about  17°  N.  latitude.  The  gloss  on  the 
plumage  of  this  species  is  very  evenly  distributed  over  the 
upper  parts,  a  character  that  distinguishes  it  from  D,  mo- 
destus and  D,  coracinus,  both  of  which  have  tlie  back  velvety 
black.  The  gloss  on  the  plumage,  however,  varies  from 
bluish  green  to  violet,  being  affected  by  the  season  and  the 
atmosphere.  These  changes,  however  slight,  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  number  of  different  names  this  species 
has  received,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  D,  modestus  atactus 
Oberholser  (Pr.  U.S.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  36,  1899),  and  the  oldest 
is  Corvus  afer  Licht.  1793,  which  should  not  be  discarded 
on  account  of  Cryptorhina  afra  (Linn.)  having  been  originally 
placed  in  the  genus  Corvus, 

There  are  three  Drongos  of  the  Ethiopian  Region  which  are 
known  to  me  by  the  original  descriptions  only ;  these  are  : — 
D.  sharpii,  above  referred  to ;  Buchanga  atra  vsLT.fuscipennis 
Milne-Edw.  &  Oust.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Zool.  1887,  p.  225,  from 
Great  Comoro  Island ;  and  Buchanga  aldabrana  Ridgway, 
Pr.  U.S.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  597  (1893),  from  Aldabra  Island.  It 
is  possible,  if  not  highly  probable,  that  these  two  last  names 
refer  to  specimens  of  Dicrurus  waldeni  Schl.,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  firitish  Museum  by  a  single  specimen  from  the 
Island  of  Mayotte. 

I  should  add  that  these  remarks  on  the  Ethiopian  Drongos 
and  the  following  key  are  based  entirely  on  the  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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Key  to  the  Ethiopian  Forms  of  Dicrums. 

a.  Tail  more  forked  ;  depth  of  fork  1'25  to  2*5  inchea. 
a^  Frontal  feathers  much  elongated  and  longer  than 

the  culmen   D,  for/lcahu, 

b\  Frontal  feathers  not  elongated. 

a'.  Entirely  black,  with  a  green  gloss.  Culmen 
l'2y  wing  5*0;  tail,  central  feathers  5*0, 
outer  ones  7'5 ;  tarsus  10. — Majotte  I.  . .  D.  waldeni. 
b^.  Quills  and  tail  brown ;  remainder  of  plumage 
in  adult  males  black  glossed  with  greenish 
blue. 
a^  Wing  68,   tail  SO,   tarsus  0-96.  — Great 

Comoro  I D.  fu9cipenni». 

6'.  Wing  5*3;  tail,  central  feathers  4*2,  outer 
6'65;  tarsus  092.  The  female  differs 
in  being  slaty  grey  above  and  greyish 

white  below. — Aldabra  I D,  aldabranuM, 

b.  Tail  less  forked ;  depth  of  fork  less  than  one  inch, 
c'.  Tail  more  forked ;  wing 48  to 6*5,  tail 4*4 to 6'3. 
c^.  Back    strongly    glossed  like  the  crown  and 

upper  tail-coverts     D.  afer, 

(P.  Back  velvety  black,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  glossy  green  of  the  crown  and  upper 
tail-coverts, 
f*.  Larger:  culmen  1*0,  wing  6*2  to  5*6,  tail 

4-8  to  r)-0.— Prince's  I D.  tnodertut. 

rf*.  Culmen  075  U>  0*85,  wing  48  to  53,  tail 

4*4  to  4*5. — Continent  of  Africa    D.  coracinus, 

d^.  Tail  square  or  much  less  forked ;  wing  3*8  to  4*6, 
tail  3*5  to  4*2. 
e^.  Ends  of  tail-feathers  more  angular ;  wing  3*8 
to  4-1,  tail  3*5  to  3*7.— South  from  the  Congo 

and  Tana  llivers />.  ludwis^i, 

/\  Ends  of  tail-feathers  more  rounded  ;  wing  4*0 

to  4*0,  tail  3*5  to  4-2.— Gambia  to  Gaboon.     D.  atripeimit, 
g*.  Entire  plumage  bla<'k,  slightly  glo8M>d  with 

blue  ;  wing  4*2,  tail  40.— Gaboon    D,  »harpi%, 

21.  Prioxops  talacoma  (op.  cit.  p.  49). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  **  Manda,** 

22.  Enneoctonu8  collvrio  (op.  cit.  p.  53). 
Lindipe. 

23.  Laniakius  MOAAMBicua  (op. cit.  p.  53). 
Augoniland;  Chicala.     Native  name  "3/ii7fyo." 
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24.  Dryoscopus  cubla  (op.  cit.  p.  55). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
species. 

25.  Telephonus  senegalus  (op.  cit.  p.  55). 
Chilasulo.     Native  name  ^^KapulW* 

26.  Pelicinius  bertrandi  (op.  cit.  p.  56). 
Angoniland. 

27.  Malaconotus  suLPHUREiPBCTUs  (op.  cit  p.  56). 
Chilasulo. 

28.  Malaconotus  starki  Scl.  fil.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  158. 
Chilasulo. 

29.  Crateropus  kirki  (op.  cit.  p.  58). 
Lindipe.     Native  name  ^^  Idffoleffole" 

80.  Pycnonotus  layardi  (op.  cit.  p.  60). 
Chikala.     Native  name  ''  PumbwaJ* 

81.  Andropadus  striipacies  (op.  cit.  p.  64), 
Angoniland. 

32.  CisTicoLA  cinerascens  (op.  cit.  p.  75) . 
Chikala.     Native  name  "Ndinoli/^ 

33.  Sylvia  simplex  (op.  cit.  p.  81). 
Lindipe. 

34.  COSSYPHA  CAFFRA  (op.  cit.  p.  84). 

Angoniland.  Native  name  ^^Lumbisi/'  I  fail  to  find 
any  characters  for  distinguishing  an  East-African  race 
(C  cqfra  isoltema  Reichenow,  Orn.  Monatsb.  1900,  p.  5) 
from  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Cape  Colony. 

35.  CoSSYPHA  HEUGLINI  (op.  cit.  p.  84). 

Chikala.     Native  name  ^^Lumbiri." 

36.  Pratincola  torquata  (op.  cit.  p.  86). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Tambala" 

37.  TuRDus  LiBONiANUS  (op.  cit.  p.  88). 
Chilasulo.    Native  name  '^lAchonja/' 

2r2 
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38.  MoNTicoLA  ANOOLBNsn  (op.  cit.  p.  89). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  "Njole." 

39.  Bhadyobnib  hitsinifs  (op.  dt.  p.  93). 
Chanda. 

40.  ShITBORNIS  CAPBN8IB  (op.  Cit.  p.  96). 

Mpimbi.     Native  name  " NffiUei^fule." 

41.  HlRUNDO  FUELLA  (op.  cit.  p.  102). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Chimalewale.'* 

42.  Hapaloderma  narina  (op.  cit.  p.  108). 
Chilasulo. 

43.  EuBYSToucB  oLAncuRDs  (op.  Cit.  p.  109). 
Cliila«ulo.     Native  name  "  Chole." 

44.  EURYBTOMUS  AFBR  (op.  cit,  p.  109). 

Angoniland;  Chilaaulo;  Mpimbi.     Native  name  " ChoU." 

45.  CORACIAS  CADUATUS  (op.  Cit.  p.  109). 

Liudipe. 

46.  Melittophaqus  bollockoides  (op.  cit.  p.  111). 
Chikala.     Native  name  "  Chamgombe." 

47.  Mbrops  afiaster  (op.  cit.  p.  111). 

Angoniland,  in  winter  plumage.     Native  name   " EAaa- 
ffombe." 

48.  MeBOFS  NATALBN8I3   (Op.  cit.  p.  111). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Ehangmnbe." 

49.  Halcyon  HYACiNTHiNus  Reiehen.;  Shelley,  Ibis,  190] 
p.  173. 

Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Kalalanffombe." 

50.  Colics  affinis  (op,  cit.  p.  118). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Pasapanga." 

51.  TdRACUS  LIVINQSTONII  (op.  Cit.  p.  119). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  " Ngalukula," 

52.  Gallirbx  chlorochlamys  (op.  cit.  p.  120). 
ChilaBulo.     Native  name  " Ngviakula"     These  last    two 
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names  are  probably  the  same^  and  are  applied  to  all  Plantain- 
eaters. 

53.  CsUTHlfOCHARES  AU8TRALI8  (op.  cit.  p.  122). 

Lindipe. 

54.  COCCYSTES  HYPOPINARIUS  (op.  cit.  p.   123). 

Chilasulo.     Native  name  ^'MkokaJ' 

55.  CucuLUs  CANORUs  (op.  cit.  p.  124). 

Angoniland^   two   specimens,    both    immature.       Native 
name  "  Chamkoko'* 

56.  CucuLUs  CLAMosus  (op.  cit.  p.  124). 
Angoniland;  Zomba;  Lindipe.     Native  name  ^^  Mitoito.'' 

57.  Chrysococcyx  KLAAsi  (op.  cit.  p.  124). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Tiatia" 

58.  Chrysococcyx  cupreus  (op.  cit.  p.  124). 
Mpimbi.    Native  name  "  Tlaiia/* 

59.  Lybius  torquatus  (Dumont)  (op.  cit.  p.  126) ;  Sharpe, 
Hand.l.  B.  ii.  p.  178  (1900). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Chilagodo." 

60.  Smilorhis  whytii  (op.  cit.  p.  128). 
Chilasulo. 

61.  Dendropicus  hartlaubi  Malh.  Rev.  de  Zool.  1849^ 
p.  532. 

Dendropicus  zanzibari  (op.  cit.  p.  132). 
Chilasulo.     Native  name  ^'  Ngongonda*' 

62.    COLUMBA  ARQUATRIX  (op.  cit.  p.   135) . 

Maloza.     Native  name  '^  Kikanganjuna" 

63.  Chalcopelia  afra  (op.  cit.  p.  137). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  '^  Katukutuku" 

64.  Pceocephalus  fuscicapillus  (op.  cit.  p.  139). 
Chilasulo;  Chizala.     Native  name ''i^u^e/^ 

65.  Glaucidium  perlatum  (op.  cit.  p.  142). 
Zomba.    Native  name  "  Karungululu." 
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66.  Elanos  caruleus  (op.  cit.  p.  147). 
Zomba.     Native  name  "  Katotola." 

67.  LoFBOTBJORCBia  LrcANi  Sharpe  &  Bouvier,  Ball.  Soc. 
Zool.  France,  1877,  p.  471. 

Angoniland.     Native  name  "  Kafumin." 

This  small  Eagle  somewhat  resembles  Aquila  waktberffi  in 
size  and  in  baring  a  short  crest  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
crown,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  bird  and 
from  Nisaetu*  pennatut  by  its  baring  seven  distinct  dark 
bars  across  the  tail  and  some  blackish  bars  on  the  white  ianer 
lining  of  the  wings.  Lophoaettts  occipitatit,  the  commoneat 
-little  Eagle  in  the  Nyasa  district,  has  an  extremely  long 
crest,  much  darker  plumage,  and  the  tail  crossed  by  only 
four  dark  bands. 

L.  Ittcani,  in  the  pattern  of  the  tail  and  under  surface  of 
the  wings,  resembles  the  immature  stage  o£  Nitaetus  tpi4o~ 
garter,  but  is  a  very  much  smaller  bird,  with  the  wing  not 
more  than  13'5  inches,  which  is  the  measurement  of  the 
wing  of  a  specimen  from  Delagoa  Bay,  while  in  the  type 
from  Landana  it  is  14*6,  and  in  the  present  specimen 
only  13-7. 

I  omitted  this  species  in  my  '  List  o£  African  Birds  * 
owing  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey's  remark  ('List  of 
Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey,'  1884,  p.  52,  note  1)  that  the  type  of 
L.  lucani  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  young  Nisaelus  spHoffaster, 
apparently  a  male. 

I  may  remark  that  this  species  should  be  entered  in  my 
List  (B.  Afr.  i.  p.  149)  after  Nisaelus,  and  that  before  that 
genus  should  be  added  Archibuteo  lagopus,  of  which  there 
are  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  labelled  "  Port 
Natal." 

68.  AsTURINCLA  HONOOHAMMICA  (op.  cit.  p.  151). 

Chanda.     Native  name  "Katotola." 

69.  ACCIPITER  HELANOLEUCUS  (op,  cit,  p.  153). 

Chilaaulo.     Native  name  "  Nganga." 

70.  POLYBOROIUES  TVPICUB   (op.  cit.  p.  153). 

Chanda.     Native  name  "Nganga." 
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71.    COTURNIX  DELEOORGUII  (op.  cit.  p.  179). 

Angoniland.     Native  name  ^^Chiuti" 

72.  Fkancolinus  shelleyi  (op.  cit.  p.  181). 
Angoniland.     Native  name  **EhokongoJ* 

73.  Francolinus  johnstoni  (op.  cit.  p.  182). 
Mlanji.     Native  name  '^  Chikwelehwese/' 

74.  Stephanibyx  inornatus  (op.  cit.  p.  188). 
Mpimbe.     Native  name  ^^  NgvlenguleJ* 

75.  ToTANUs  ocHROPUs  (op.  cit.  p.  192). 
Chilasulo. 


XLII. — On  two  recently  discovered  Additions  to  the  Genus 
Calliste.     By  P.  L.  Sclater,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

(Plate  XII.) 

The  beautifiil  Tanagers  of  the  genus  Calliste  have  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  my  studies  ever  since  I  began  orni- 
thological work,  and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild  for  allowing  me  to  figure  two  recently  described 
additions  to  this  attractive  group  from  specimens  in  the 
Tring  Museum. 

One  of  the  first  papers  I  ever  wrote  on  birds  was  a  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Tanagrine  Genus  Calliste/'  which  appeared  in  Jardine's 
'Contributions  to  Ornithology'  for  1851.  It  contained 
descriptions  of  48  species,  which  were  divided  into  eight 
groups,  not,  however,  considered  as  being  even  of  subgeneric 
value,  but  employed  solely  for  convenience  of  arrangement. 

In  1854  I  made  another  list  of  the  species  of  Calliste  in 
my  'Tanagrarum  Catalogus  Specificus,'  in  which  I  separated 
the  '^  Procnopides  '^  as  a  genus.  In  doing  this,  however,  I 
think  that  I  made  a  mistake. 

In  1856,  in  my  ''  Synopsis  Avium  Tanagrinarum,''  pub- 
lished in  the  Zoological  Society^s  '  Proceedings,'  I  took  care 
to  reduce  ^^Procnopis''  to  its  proper  level,  as  being  merely  a 
subdivision  of  Calliste,  and  made  the  number  of  species  then 
known  to  be  51. 
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In  1873  the  Callista  were  again  catalogued  by  Salvia  and 
myself  in  our  '  Nomenclator  Avium  Neotropiealium,'  and  56 
valid  species  were  recognised  as  then  known  to  us. 

Lastly,  in  1886,  the  species  of  Calliste  were  re-examined 
and  characterized  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  in  the  British  Museum/  They  were  then  arranged 
in  12  sections,  and  61  species  were  recognized  as  valid. 

In  1891  Mr.  Allen  added  to  these  a  sixty-second  species 
by  describing  Calliste  margaritiB  ^Bull.  Am.  Mus.  iii.  p.  351) 
from  Chapada^  in  Matto  Grosso.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  species  of  this  genus  having  been  characterized  since 
the  publication  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  in  1886 
until  December  of  last  year,  when  M.  le  Comte  R.  de  Dalmas 
sent,  through  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  to  the  British  Ornitho- 
logists' Club  descriptions  of  two  new  species  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  forests  of  Buenaventura,  in  the  U.S.  of 
Colombia  {Calliste  emilite  and  C,  Johannes),  which  were  8ub« 
sequently  published  in  the  '  Bulletin '  of  the  B.  O.  C.  (vol.  xi. 
pp.  35,  36).  On  these  two  species  1  will  write  a  few  lines 
to  accompany  the  figures  of  them  now  given. 

Calliste  emilite  (Plate  XII.  fig.  1)  belongs  to  Section  VI. 
(group  of  C.  gyrola)  of  the  B.  M.  Catalogue  (xi.  p.  116), 
and  is  a  very  close  ally  of  C.  lavinia  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  its  blue  throat  and 
more  golden  nape. 

The  ty\)QH  of  this  species  were  procured,  according  to 
Comte  de  Dalmas,  in  March  and  May,  1899,  at  San  Jos^ 
and  El  Pail  Ion,  near  Buenaventura.  The  specimen  in  the 
Triiig  Museum,  from  which  the  figure  has  been  taken,  was 
obtained  at  S.  Javier,  on  the  Kio  Cachave,  in  N.W.  Ecuador 
(svv  Ilartert,  Nov.  Zool.  v.  p.  177),  by  Mr.  G.  Flcmmiug,  in 
July  VJiK),  It  is  labelled  by  the  c*ol lector  "  J  :  iris  brown; 
bill  dark  brown,  below  whitish.*' 

Calliste  Johanna^  (Plate  XII.  fig.  2)  belongs  to  the  second 
section  of  my   arrangement  of  the  genus  Calliste  (Cat.  B. 

B.  M.   xi.   p.   98,  group   of   C  tricolor),  and  is  allied   to 

C.  schranki  and  C  floriJa,  but  diflfers  from  C  schranki  in 
having  the  crown  green  instead  of  bright  yellow,  and  in  its 
bluish-black  throat,  and  from  C.Jtorida  in  its  bright  yellow 
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rump  and  dark  throat.  It  is  obviously  a  very  distinct  species^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  figure. 

The  types  of  this  species  were  obtained  in  May  1899  afc 
El  Paillon^  near  Buenaventura^  in  the  same  forest  as  those  of 
(7.  emiluB.  The  specimen  in  the  Tring  Museum,  from  which 
the  figure  has  been  taken,  was  procured  by  Mr.  Mikelta  at 
Paramba,  a  farm  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Mira,  in 
N.W.  Ecuador  (ef.  Hartert,  Nov.  Zool.  v.  p.  478),  on  August 
16th,  1898.  It  is  labelled  by  the  collector  ''  S  '  iris  dark 
brown ;  feet  bluish ;  bill  dark.'' 

There  are  also  two  skins  of  this  species  in  the  British 
Museum,  lately  received  from  the  well-known  collector 
Mr.  P.  O.  Simons.  They  were  obtained,  in  July  1900,  at 
Oroya  and  Rio  Yinimbare,  Peru. 


XLIII. — On  a  few  Additions  to  the  Birds  of  Lucknow*. 

By  William  Jesse. 

A  DISTRICT  like  that  of  Lucknow,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
territory  long  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  with  a  com- 
paratively large  European  sporting  population,  civil  and 
military,  is  not  likely  to  contain  much  that  is  novel  in  orni- 
thology— the  more  so,  as  all  Northern  India  has  been 
worked  by  enthusiasts  stirred  by  the  examples  of  Hodgson, 
Jerdon,  Blyth,  and  Hume.  We  can  only  hope  to  add  a  few 
fresh  species  to  the  fauna  of  the  neighbourhood  and  to  gather 
further  information  about  those  already  recorded.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  learnt  regarding  migration,  both  general  and  local, 
which  may  give  us  clues  to  meteorological  facts  of  which  we 
are  at  present  ignorant.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
mammals  and  birds — the  latter  especially — are  able  in  some 
way  to  forecast  the  weather;  and,  if  their  yearly  wanderings 
were  more  accurately  observed,  it  is  possible  that  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom  would  not  prove  altogether  valueless  to  the 
Meteorological  Department.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
much  to  interest  a  lover  of  birds  even  in  such  a  well-worked 
spot  as  the  capital  of  Oudh.     That  the  results  of  my  recent 

*  For  previous  notea  see  Ibis,  189(5,  p.  18o ;  1897,  p.  654  j  aiid  1890, 
p.  344. 
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labours  are  so  poor  is  due  to  two  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
owing  to  a  severe  touch  of  sunstroke^  I  have  been  compelled  to 
restrict  my  wanderings  more  or  less  to  the  early  mornings  and 
the  evenings ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  beyond  a  bicycle^  I 
have  nothing  save  my  feet  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  To  do 
good  work  upon  the  larger  birds  of  prey  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  horse  and  to  ride  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  scanning 
the  most  likely  trees  and  marking  any  nests  that  may  be 
seen.  I  have  been  singularly  unlucky  with  such  species. 
Thus  I  have  only  once  got  an  egg  of  the  Indian  Tawny  Eagle 
{Aquila  vindhiana) — and  that  was  rotten^ — though  I  must 
have  found  ten  or  a  dozen  nests  empty  or  with  young. 
Curiously,  just  beneath  the  egg,  in  the  underside  of  this 
nest,  a  family  of  Chirukas  (Uroloncha  malabarica)  had  taken 
up  their  abode.  Similarly,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  egg  of  the  Black  Vulture  [Otogyps  calvus),  though 
I  have  visited  several  breeding-places  at  dificrent  times. 

The  long  distances  to  be  coNcrcd  before  reaching  the  bigger 
jheels  have  prevented  mc  from  thoroughly  searching  the 
neighbourhood  for  water-birds,  but  I  hope  in  time  to  be  able 
to  shew  that  numbers  of  species  nest  with  us  of  which  the 
eggs  have  not  yet  been  taken  in  this  district. 

The  little  that  1  have  done  is  mainly  due  to  the  valuable  help 
which  I  have  received  from  innumerable  pupils  in  La  Mar- 
tini^re  College  and  to  their  unceasing  energy.  Whether  it  be 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  feathered  tribes,  born  of 
years  of  patient  watching,  or  in  the  skill  with  which  he  will 
track  down  a  bird  to  its  nest,  the  average  Anglo-Indian  boy 
is  far  in  advance  of  his  English  cousin.  For  him  no  cheap 
book  is  obtainable  filled  with  accurate  information,  and  he 
has  to  rely  upon  his  own  powers  of  observation,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  some  friendly  ornithologist.  Needless 
to  say,  what  he  does  know  he  knows  thoroughly,  and,  if  his 
nomenclature  be  not  that  used  by  Jerdon  or  that  found  in 
the  volumes  of  the  '  Fauna  of  British  India,^  he  is  little  the 
worse  for  that. 

Furthermore,  the  highest  tree,  the  thinnest  branch,  has  no 
terrors  for  the  Martini^re  lad.     The  practice  of  generations 
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has  made  his  race  almost  arboreal^  and  where  he  shrinks  to 
go  I  would  advise  no  one  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  natives  of  Oudh^  on  the  other  hand^  are  practically 
useless  as  finders  of  nests.  When  Vultures,  Herons,  Egrets, 
or  the  like  breed  in  colonies  near  their  villages,  they  will 
sometimes  inform  you  of  the  fact,  and  occasionally  a  small 
urchin,  who  is  looking  after  the  cows,  will  point  out  to  you 
a  clutch  of  Plover's  eggs^  but  that  is  all.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  excellent  climber  in  my  chowkidar,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  a  villager  will  risk  his  life  or  limbs  over  a 
difScult  nest. 

In  my  notes  I  have  left  out  all  reference  to  the  Great 
Indian  Stone-Plover  (^^aciw  recurvirostris),  the  Indian  Spur- 
wing  {Hoplopterus  ventralis),  and  the  Small  Indian  Swallow- 
Plover  [Glareola  lactea).  These  birds  were  already  known  to 
have  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  Division,  though  they 
had  not  actually  been  seen  near  the  city.  However,  I  have 
myself  shot  examples  of  the  first  two  species  on  the  banks  of 
the  Goomti  close  to  La  Martiuiere,  and  have  seen  the  third 
bird  in  the  same  locality. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  given  short  notes  on  the  Sociable 
Lapwing  {Chettusia  gregaria)  and  the  Black  Partridge  {Fran-' 
colinus  vulgaris),  because,  although  on  the  'Mist/'  they  had 
evidently  been  included  with  a  certain  amount  of  doubt. 

Before  concluding,  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  loss  that  Indian 
ornithology  has  sustained  though  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Reid,  who  passed  away  at  Lucknow  early  in  the  present 
year.  Though  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
acquaintance  personally,  we  corresponded  regularly,  and,  up 
to  the  last,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  his  hobby.  His  list  of  the  Lucknow  birds  is  extremely 
complete,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  to 
compile  it  at  odd  moments  and  practically  unaided.  The 
Lucknow  Civil  Division  is  now  far  larger  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  number  of  Commissionerships  in  Oudh  has  been  reduced 
to  two — Fyzabad  and  Lucknow.  The  size  of  the  new 
Division  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  my  scholastic  work 
have  quite  prevented  me  from  treating  of  nearly  the  whole 
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area.  As  it  is^  the  district  worked  by  Reid  is  more  than 
I  can  manage^  and^  for  the  present,  all  my  notes  are  restricted 
to  those  parts  of  Oudh  the  avifauna  of  which  he  described 
years  ago  in  '  Stray  Feathers.' 

Fkanklinia  gracilis  (Oates).     Franklin's  Wren- Warbler. 

I  came  across  this  pretty  little  bird  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Its  discovery  is  really  due  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Aitken, 
for  we  were  searching  for  nests  in  some  babool-jungle  on 
May  7th^  when  he  called  my  attention  to  the  peculiar  note 
of  a  small  Warbler,  and  advised  me  to  shoot  the  bird  to 
make  sure  of  the  species.  As  the  pair  we  observed  were  very 
restless^  flitting  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  secure  one  of  them,  which  was  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  shot.  I  found  it  to  be  a  typical  specimen 
of  F,  gracilis.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  sex,  so 
evidently  the  birds  were  not  preparing  to  breed.  Possibly 
this  small  species  is  commoner  than  it  appears  to  be,  and  is 
overlooked.  It  cannot,  however,  be  very  numerous,  as  neither 
I  nor  the  late  Mr.  George  Reid  had  previously  met  with  it. 

Sylvia  jerdoni  (Blyth).     Eastern  Orphean  Warbler. 

I  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  species  (probably  a  male) 
during  the  winter  of  1897.  It  was  feeding  on  the  insects 
in  a  babooUtrce  at  the  time.  Unluckily  it  was  very  badly 
damaged  by  the  shot,  and  I  could  only  determine  the  sex 
approximately  by  the  coloration.  Ueid  does  not  mention  the 
bird,  and  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it  since.  It  cannot 
therefore,  I  think,  be  common. 

Sturnus  purpurascens  (Gould).     Gould's  Starling. 

In  a  letter,  dated  August  9th,  1900,  Reid  wrote  to  me: — 
"  Vou  should  note  the  occurrence  of  Sturnus  imrpurascens  at 
Lucknow  :  Shaq)e,  of  the  British  Museum,  found  a  specimen 
among  some  *  Starlings  '  that  I  sent  him  years  ago.  These 
are  all,  I  think,  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  in 
the  British  Museum .'' 

MoTACiLLA  ciTREOLoiDKs  (Sharpc).  Hodgsou's  Yellow 
Wagtail. 

I  shot  a  single  male  specimeu  with  very  pronounced  black 
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patches  on  the  back  and  neck  on  Jan.  1^  1898.  It  was 
feeding  by  the  edge  of  the  Goomti  in  company  with  several 
examples  of  M.  borealis. 

Melanocoryfha  bimaculata  (Blanf.).  Eastern  Calandra 
Lark. 

A  boy  friend,  J.  Green,  brought  me  one  of  these  Larks 
which  he  had  purchased  from  a  bird-catcher.  The  man  said 
that  he  had  caught  it  on  one  of  the  wide  open  maid&ns,  or 
plains,  close  to  Lucknow.  The  bird  became  very  tame  and 
used  to  sing  extremely  well.  Eventually  it  was  killed  and 
eaten  by  a  snake,  which  got  into  its  cage  during  the  night. 

Dictum  erythrorhynchum  (Hume).  TickelPs  Flower- 
pecker. 

This  bird  has  been  entirelv  overlooked  in  Lucknow,  and 
its  discovery  is  due  to  the  Martiniere  boys.  For  years  I  had 
been  told  of  the  '^  White  Honey-sucker/'  a  bird  which  they 
said  made  a  nest  very  much  like  that  of  the  Purple  Sun- 
bird,  but  which  laid  white  eggs.  For  a  long  time  I  did  not 
believe  them,  but  on  March  13,  1900,  two  boys,  J.  Green 
and  L.  Jackson,  told  me  that  they  had  found  a  nest  with 
one  egg.  I  went  with  them  and  saw  it,  a  tiny  grass 
ball  lined  with  hair,  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  suspended 
beneath  some  mango-leaves.  Though  1  waited  for  some 
time,  I  had  at  length  to  go  without  seeing  the  bird,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  specimens, 
which  I  took.  On  March  10  of  this  year.  Green  showed  me 
another  nest  just  ready  for  eggs  in  a  bSl-tree,  about  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  most  cleverly  hidden.  Unluckily, 
the  two  birds,  which  were  watching  us,  deserted  it,  and  all  I 
got  was  the  empty  fabric.  As  I  write  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  a  little  bird  fluttering  about  the  verandah,  and  through, 
my  glasses  I  can  see  distinctly  that  it  is  a  specimen  of 
Dicaum  erythrorhynchum.  The  nest  is  most  difScult  to  find, 
and  would  more  often  escape  notice  but  for  the  characteristic 
shrill  note  of  the  owner,  which  is  easily  recognised.  The 
late  Major  Cock,  apparently,  found  the  bird  and  eggs  at 
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Sitapnr,  a  cantonment  situated  about  60  miles  from  tliia 
station  and  almost  due  north  of  it. 

CoRACiAS  OAKiiuLvs  (Linn.).     Euro])ean  Roller. 

I  did  not  know  lierore  that  the  European  Itoller  came 
much  oaat  of  the  I'unjab,  and  was  coiisetiueutly  verv  much 
surprised,  when  out  shooting  about  the  25th  of  October 
IHDO,  to  see  one  of  these  birds  flying  about  a  auipc-jheel. 
It  veaa  so  tame  that  I  was  able  to  wait  till  I  could  make  sure 
of  not  injuring  it,  and  then  I  knocked  it  over  with  a  lightlv- 
charged  cartridge.  The  bird  was  a  male,  and  I  did  not  see 
any  mate.  The  jheel  was  right  out  in  ttie  opeu,  in  the  centra 
of  an  "usar"  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  grass. 
The  bird  kept  making  darts  into  the  air  after  insects^  aud 
returning  to  perch  on  the  dry  clods  amongst  the  rushes. 

[Since  writing  this,  Lt.-Col.  H.  B.  TLornbill,  I.S.C, 
tells  me  that  he  has  come  across  the  species  in  Bareillj; 
and  in  a  letter  the  late  Mr.  George  Ri-id  has  stated  that  on 
one  or  two  occasions  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  European 
Roller,  though  he  never  succeeded  in  actually  obtaining  a 
specimen.] 

HiEBAiiTus  PENNATU8  {Bljlh).     The  Booted  Eagle. 

This  bird  is  not  included  by  Reid  in  his  list  of  birds  of 
the  Luckuow  Civil  Division,  although  it  is  true  that  he 
remarks  that  it  is  "almost  certain  to  be  found."  In  the  latest 
catalogue  (1890)  of  the  Lucknow  Provincial  Museum  there 
are  three  specimens  entered  as  obtained  in  Lucknow,  viz.  : 
ad.  sex?,  ad,  (f ,  jr.  (J.  I  have  come  across  this  handsome 
little  Eagle  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  large  park  of 
La  Martiniere  College.  The  first  example  was  a  female,  which 
I  shot.  I  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  cries  of  a  party  of  Argya 
malcolmi,  which  were  flying  all  round,  evidently  iu  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement.  This  was  on  Dec.  17,1897-  Several 
times  after  this  1  saw  another  bird,  which  I  concluded  was  the 
mate  of  the  former.  My  second  specimen  was  also  obtatued 
in  the  Martiniere  park,  while  sitting  in  a  sheshum-tree,  id 
the  middle  of  March,  1899,  On  examining  the  label  I  find 
that  I  did  not  determine  the  se\,  but,  judging  from  its  small 
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size^  I  fancy  that  it  is  a  male.  The  feet,  legs,  and  cere  in 
this  bird  were  lemon-yellow  \  in  the  female  I  noted  the  bill 
as  yellowish  grey  at  the  base  and  bluish  black  at  the  tip. 
Since  that  time  I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  come  across 
birds  which  I  believe  to  have  been  examples  of  this  Eagle, 
but  was  unable  to  secure  them. 

MiLVus  MELANOTis  (Tcmm.  &  Schleg.).  Large  Indian 
Kite. 

There  is  no  mention  by  Reid  of  this  Kite  occurring  in 
Lucknow^  but  there  is  a  skin  in  the  Museum  from  the 
adjoining  district  of  Hardoi.  I  shot  a  female,  which  was 
sitting  on  a  low  dh&k-tree  by  a  jheel,  on  J  an.  18, 1900.  When 
I  caught  sight  of  it,  I  mistook  it  for  an  Eagle,  and  as  it  rose 
knocked  it  over,  without,  however,  paying  much  attention 
to  it.  When  I  came  to  examine  the  skin  I  saw  at  once 
what  it  was.  Had  not  my  man  determined  the  sex,  I  should 
have  said  that  25  inches  was  small  for  a  female  of  this 
species.  The  tail-feathers,  however,  were  very  much  frayed 
and  broken.  The  shafts  of  the  breast-  and  head-feathers 
were  very  dark  brown  edged  with  white.  The  bird  itself  was  a 
very  dark  specimen,  all  the  mfous  tints  being  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  white  wing-patches  were  fairly  well 
marked,  but  were  buffy  rather  than  pure  white. 

To  make  certain  that  my  identification  was  correct,  I  sent 
the  skin  to  the  Calcutta  Museum,  where  my  conclusions 
were  confirmed. 

BuTBo  FEROX  (Jcrdou) .     Long-legged  Buzzard. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Reid  did  not  include  this  species  in 
his  list,  but  evidently  came  across  it  after  publication,  as 
I  find  an  unnamed  skin  of  it  with  his  label  attached  ['^  ^ , 
Lucknow  Dist.,  12.11.88''].  A  second  skin — also  un- 
named, but  with  the  Museum  (native)  collector's  label  on 
it  ["  ?,  Lucknow  Dist.,  30.12.1888"]— is  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  Provincial  Museum.  I  myself  have  shot  two 
specimens — one  in  the  cold  weather  of  1899,  the  other,  a 
female,  on  the  7th  of  Nov.,  1900.  The  skin  of  the  first  has, 
unfortunately,  been  mislaid,  but  the  second — which  I  sent 
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to  Calcutta  to  hare  ray  identification  confimied — ia  a  teit 
fine  example.  The  upper  plnmage  is  dark  browa,  the  edgea 
of  the  fisathen,  particularly  tbe  Bcapnlara^  being  a  ijdi 
rufous.  The  head  is  much  lighter,  the  feathers,  though 
dark-shafted,  being  much  paler — often  white— on  the  edges, 
and  the  white  basal  feathers  shewing  through.  The  chin 
throat,  and  breast  are  white,  with  a  few  dark  ahaft-atripes ; 
the  abdomen  and  thighs  are  a  rich  dark  brown,  tinged 
with  rufous,  and  with  several  large  white  drops  irr^oUrlr 
distributed. 

According  to  the  label,  the  feet  and  legs  were  lemon- 
yellow,  and  the  claws  and  bill  lead-black.  I  shot  both  birds 
near  tlie  same  place,  a  babool-jungle,  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  plain.  I  fanc^  that  I  have  seen  other  specimens  on 
several  occasions,  but  1  have  never  had  a  chance  of  getting 
them.  In  the  Museum  there  is  a  very  dark,  almost  melan- 
iatic,  specimen  {  ?  ),  shot  by  the  native  collector  at  Pithano- 
garh  (Kumaun). 

FaiNcoLiNus  vuLOARis  (Steph.) .     Black  Partridge. 

Reid,  though  he  admitted  this  bird  into  hia  "  list,"  onlv 
did  so  on  hearsay.  His  belief  that  it  existed  within  the 
borders  of  the  diriaion  has  been  proved  correct  by  Afr.  T 
Peacock,  of  this  station,  who  very  kindly  brought  me  the 
fresh  skin  of  a  Black  Partridge,  which  his  brother  had  killed 
in  the  patowal  grass  fringing  the  railway-line  about  two 
miles  from  La  Martiniere  College.  It  must,  however  have 
been  a  straggler.  The  nearest  locality  for  it  tliat  I  know  of 
is  the  "  manjar  "  of  the  R.  Gogra  at  Fyzabad, 

Rallds  AQUATicus  (Liuu,).  European  Water-Rail 
One  day  at  the  beginning  of  December  1899,  Mr,  De  Cruz 
of  Lucknow,  very  kindly  sent  me  an  unknown  bird  that 
be  had  shot.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  Water-Rail,  I  had  it 
skinned  immediately,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  female.  On  exa- 
mination I  noticed  that  it  lacked  the  eye-band  of  R.  indicua 
so  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Finn,  of  Calcutta,  who  kindly  examined 
it  for  me,  and  confirmed  my  surmise  that  it  belonged  to  this 
species.     Except  this  specimen,  I  can  find  no  record  of  either 
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this  species  or  of/?,  indicus  occurring  in  Lucknow,  though 
I  fancy  the  latter  has  been  overlooked  and  will  be  found 
eventually. 

Chettusia  oreoaria  (Bonap.).     Sociable  Lapwing. 

Reid  states  that  he  never  came  across  this  bird^  while^ 
on  the  other  hand^  Captain  Irby  mentions  it  as  "  exceedingly 
common  on  open  sandy  plains  in  January,  February,  and 
March/'  Common  it  certainly  is  not,  but  on  three  or  four 
occasions  I  met  with  flocks  of  this  Lapwing  in  the  month 
of  December  in  1898  and  1899.  The  birds  appear  to  me 
to  be  exceedingly  tame ;  I  have  always  been  able  to  walk  up 
to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  them.  They  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  thirty  individuals  feeding 
on  ploughed  land,  the  members  keeping  well  apart. 

Larus  cachinnans  (Pallas).    Yellow-legged  Herring-Gull. 

This  Gull,  which  is,  to  my  untutored  mind,  identical  with 
my  old  friend  of  the  Cornish  cliffs,  seems  fairly  common  on 
the  Gogra,  Ganges,  and  Ramganga  Rivers,  on  all  of  which  I 
have  seen  it.  It  is  not,  however,  plentiful  on  our  "  jheels.'* 
Reid  stated  in  his  'Mist^'  that  he  had  seen,  but  not  secured, 
a  large  Gull  which  must  have  been  of  this  species.  The  only 
specimen  actually  obtained  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
Lucknow  Division  was  brought  to  me  by  a  bird-catcher,  who 
said  that  he  got  it  on  one  of  the  big  jheels  in  the  direction 
of  Sitapur.  Major  Pollock,  I.S.C,  also  tells  me  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  this  bird  on  certain  large  shallow  lakes  in 
the  Division. 

Pelecanus  onocrotalus  (Linn.).  European  White 
Pelican. 

Reid  stated  that,  although  he  had  not  included  it  in  his 
list,  he  was  '^  pretty  certain  that  P.  onocrotalus  also  occurred 
here."  It  is  now  fairly  evident  that  he  was  quite  right,  for 
I  have  received  four  skins  of  Pelicans  from  Mr.  Marlboro 
Crosse,  of  the  Educational  Department,  who  very  kindly  shot 
the  birds  for  me  when  out  in  camp  in  the  district.  Three  of 
these  turn  out  to  belong  to  the  Eastern  variety  (P.  roseus), 
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but  the  fourth  is  a  much  lai^er  birdj  with  a  toll  quite 
two  inches  longer  and  rather  narrower  io  proportaon.  Un> 
fortunately  we  have  not  a  lai^  series  in  the  local  mtueum, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  above- 
mentioned  bird  is  P.  onoerotalm,  or,  at  any  rate,  what 
does  duty  for  that  species  in  India. 

BuTORiDKs  jAVANicA  (Blyth).    Little  Green  Heron. 

This  bird,  though  not  included  in  Reid's  list,  seema  to  be 
not  uncommon  on  the  banks  of  the  Goomti.  It  ia  always, 
BO  far  as  I  have  observed,  solitary.  I  fancy  that,  like  other 
Bitterns,  it  is  more  or  less  nocturnal.  For  thongh  I  have  aeen 
it  perched  on  a  stone  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is 
certainly  more  often  met  with  as  the  sun  is  declining. 

Ahdetta  sinensis  (Blyth).     Yellow  Bittern. 

I  have  never  actually  met  with  this  bird  myself,  but  in 
March  1899,  Mr.  B.  G.  Smithe,  when  out  shooting,  obtained 
a  fine  specimen  ( J  ?}  in  a  jheel  near  Lucknow,  which  he 
most  kindly  sent  to  me;  it  is  now  in  the  Museum.  I  can 
find  no  previous  record  of  its  having  been  obtained  in  these 
parts. 

Nyroca  mabila  (Linn.)-     Scaup. 

I  have  never  observed  this  rare  Duck  myself,  but  Major 
Thompson,  R.A.M.C.,  told  mc  that  he  had  shot  one  on  a 
jheel  near  Lucknow  at  the  end  of  1898,  Uufortunately, 
not  knowing  that  anyone  wanted  the  skin,  he  did  not  preserve 
it,  but  he  suid  that  he  knew  the  Duck  well  in  Europe, 
and  to  make  sure  he  had  examiued  the  bird  carefully  and 
compared  it  with  descriptions.  1  think,  therefore,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  this  occurrence  can  be  taken  as 
authenticated. 

MAaMARONETTA  ANousTiRosTRis  (Rcichenb.).  Marbled 
Teal. 

Lieut.  Gaine,  R.A.M.C.,  gave  me  the  akin  of  a  Marbled 
Teal,  which  he  and  Captain  Faichuie,  of  the  same  corps, 
bad  obtained  near  Lucknow.  Unfortunately  the  bird  had 
been  skinned  down  the  back  by  a  "  kitmutghar  '  and  cured 
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with  ashes,  and  was  therefore  uot  worth  very  much  as  a 
specimen.  However,  the  taxidermist  made  the  best  that  lie 
could  of  its  remains.  Its  se\  waa  not  ascertained,  but  I 
fancy  that  it  was  a  female.  I  think  that  the  speeics  has 
only  been  twice  previously  recorded  from  these  parts. 


XLIV. — On  the  Birds  collected  during  an  Expedition  through 
Somaliland  and  Southern  Abyisinia  to  Lake  Xwai.  By 
W.  R.  Ouilvie-Gr.int  and  R,  J.  Reid.  fVith  Fteld-notex 
hy  the  Collector,  Mr.  Alfkied  E.  Pease. 

(Plate  XIII.) 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1900,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Peaac,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  their  son,  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  landed 
at  Zaila,  on  a  sporting  and  ornithological  expedition.  Their 
intention  was  to  travel  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and, 
passing  through  Jimma  and  Kaffa,  to  strike  the  Sobat  River, 
follow  it  to  its  junction  with  the  Bfaar-eUAbiad  or  White 
Nile,  aud  return  home  by  Cairo. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  son,  Mr.  Pease,  to  his  regret, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  expedition.  After  having 
reached  the  north  end  of  Lake  Zwai  and  entered  the 
Ouerague  district,  he  returned  to  the  Hawash  Valley,  and 
followed  the  river  down  to  the  Hanakil  country,  aud  so 
made  his  way  back  to  the  coast.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr,  L.  C.  Harwood,  an  experienced  collector  and  taxidermist, 
who,  on  many  previous  occasions,  had  accompanied  expc^di- 
tions  to  various  parts  of  East  Africa  and  done  excellent  work. 
With  his  assistance  a  large  collection  of  birds  was  formed, 
includiug  nearly  800  skins  of  305  species,  which  are  dealt 
with  in  the  present  paper.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  often  prepared,  owing  to  the  expedition 
being  constantly  on  the  march,  all  the  specimens  are  in 
excellent  condition,  which  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Harwood's 
ability. 

The  first  part  of  the  route  followed,  from  Zaila  to  Gitdessa, 
292 
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was  much  the  same  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison 
(<?/.  ^bis/  1901,  pp.  278-299,  pi.  vii.).  Prom  thence  the 
expedition  marched  immediately  southward  to  Harrar,  and, 
after  remaining  a  few  days  there,  descended  the  Harrar 
escarpment  and  proceeded  by  the  desert  route  to  Adis 
Ababa.  The  road  taken  after  reaching  the  Hawash  Bridge 
was  over  the  ground  followed  by  Mr.  Weld-Blundell  and 
Lord  Lovat  {cf.  *  Ibis/  1900,  pp!  115-178  &  pp.  804-337, 
pis.  ii.-vi.).  From  Adis  Ababa  the  travellers  marched  south 
by  Mount  Sequala,  crossing  the  Hawash  River  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Zwai,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  the  Oueragu^ 
country,  returned  by  the  Hawash  Valley  to  Tadejemulka 
(following  much  the  same  line  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Harrison 
on  his  way  south  to  Lake  Zwai),  whence  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  coast. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pease  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  original  intention  of  travelling  through  the 
Jimma  and  KafTa  countries  to  the  Sobat ;  no  doubt  had  he 
been  able  to  do  so  the  number  of  novelties  in  his  collection 
would  have  been  considerably  increased.  Though  the  large 
series  of  birds  brought  home  contains  examples  of  many  very 
interesting  and  rare  species,  only  three  prove  to  be  new,  a 
fact  which  clearly  shews  that  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of 
Somaliland  and  Southern  Abyssinia  is  now  fairly  complete. 
The  novelties  are  a  species  of  Grass- Warbler  {Cisiicola 
lavendula),  obtained  near  the  Somali  coast,  and  perhaps 
most  nearly  related  to  C.  hasitata  from  Sokotra,  though 
differing  in  im|)ortant  particulars;  a  Honey-Guide  (Prodo^ 
tiscus  peasii),  from  South  Abyssinia,  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  South- African  P.  regulus  \  and  a  Hoopoe  {Ufnq^a  inter^ 
media)  akin  to  U,  sofnalentis,  but  with  the  secondary  qnilla 
barred,  as  in  U.  indica.  A  Bush-Babbler  (Argyn  sharpii) 
obtained  hv  Dr.  Donaldson-Smith  at  Shebeli,  and  identified 
as  A.  rubiginosa  (Riipp.),  is  descrilx^d  as  new,  specimens  of  the 
true  A.  rubiyinosa  being  included  in  the  present  collection. 

Tiie  greater  part  of  the  specimens  were  shot  by  Mr.  Pease 
himsclfi  and,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  African  birds  may 
have  been  at  starting,  he  has  rapidly  developed  into  a  keen 
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cnnithologist,  and  -we  tniat  that  the  sncoess  <^  hU  prewat  trip 
may  encourage  him  to  pnnae  oar  favourite  study  with  even 
greater  zest  in  the  near  future. 

1.  Hktehocoeax  vafensib. 

Heteroeorax  capetuU  Licht, ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  130. 

a.    $  .     Loyaa,  S.  Abyssinia,  2Sth  Jan.     No.  S95. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  African  Rook  was  the  most  noisy  of  the  CoiridK 
and  widely  distributed  over  altitudes  of  &om  6,000  to  10,000 
feet— A.  E.  P.] 

3.   COETUS  SCAPULATUa. 

Corvus  tcapulatua  Daud.  j  Sbarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas.  iii. 
p.  22  (1877) ;  Grant,  Ibis.  1901,  p.  283. 

a.   t$ .     Akaki  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Jan,     No.  885. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  WLite-bellied  Crow  was  common  on  the  bigh  plateao. 
—A.  E.  P.] 

3.  RhINOCOBAX  AFPINIS. 

Rhinocorax  affinis  (Riipp.) ;  Sbarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mug. 
iii.  p.  46  (ISr?) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  394;  Grant, 
Ibis,  1901,  p.  283. 

a.   J.     Hawasb  Bridge,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th Dec.    No.  257, 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Short-tailed  Raven  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
all  the  Crow-kind.  It  ranges  from  the  lower  Hawash  to 
9,000feet.— A.  E.  P.] 

4.  Pholidauges  LSCCOGASTBR. 

Pholidaugei  kwogaster  (Gm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  121  • 
1901,  p.  283. 

a.   ^.     Somadu,  Somalilaud,  1st  April.     No.  751. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  White-bellied  Glossy  Starling  was  not  seen  till  our 
return  journey  in  April,  and  then  only  this  single  specimea 
was  observed.  Somadu  is  the  present  British  frontier  police 
post.— A.  E.  P.] 
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5.  Lamprotornis  porphyropterus. 

Lamprotomis  porphyropterus  Riipp. ;  Grants  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  121  ;  1901,  p.  283. 

«.    ?  .     Errer  05ta,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  196. 

b.  S .  Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.  No.  287. 
Cyd.  (J .  Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Mar.  Nos.  726, 727. 
Iris  pale  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Specimen  b  was  shot  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau ;  a,  c, 
and  d  below  the  Harrar  plateau  escarpment.  The  Purple- 
winged  Olossy  Starling  frequents  the  thickest  bush. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

6.  Lamprocolius  chalybeus. 

Lamprocolius  chalybeus  Ehr. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  122  ; 
1901,  p.  284. 

a,b,  cf  ?  .  Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.  Nos.  103, 
104. 

c.  $  .     Adis  Ababa^  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Jan.     No.  372. 
d-f.   cf  ?  .     Myeesa   River,    S.  Abyssinia,    14th   March. 

Nos.  674-676. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[This  is  the  Common  Glossy  Starling  of  the  high  grounds 
of  Abyssinia ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  low  country  of  Galla, 
Danakil,  and  Somali  where  there  are  larger  trees,  d-f  were 
low-ground  specimens. — A.  E.  P.] 

7.  Heteropsar  albicapillus. 

Heteropsar  albicapillus  (Blyth) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  187  (1890). 

a.  ?  .     Hensa,  Somaliland,  2nd  April.     No.  769. 

b.  S  •     Manda,  Somaliland,  3rd  April.     No.  761. 
Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  White-headed  Starling  was  seen  by  me  only  in 
Somaliland,  half  a  dozen  or  many  more  being  generally 
found  together.  The  country  where  these  examples  were  shot 
was  open  grass  prairie  with  scattered  trees,  in  which  the  birds 
were  found.  Mr.  Harwood  observed  one  flock  in  Abyssinia 
in  very  large  heavy-foliaged  high  trees. — A.  E.  P.] 
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8.  SpREO  SUPERBU8. 

Spreo  auperbus  (Riipp.) ;  Grants  Ibis^  1901,  p.  284. 

a.  ?  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  172. 

b.  S .     FuUfuUy,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Mar.     No.  712. 
Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Spreo  Starling  is  the  commonest  bird  in  the  low 
countries ;  it  was  never  seen  on  the  high  plateaux,  but  was 
observed  near  Lake  Zwai  and  all  down  the  Hawash  Valley.  It 
is  a  very  fearless  bird  and  frequented  our  camps. — A.  E.  P.] 

9.  COSMOPSARUS  REGIUS. 

Cosmopsarus  regius  Reichenow  ;  Grant^  Ibis,  1901,  p.  284. 

a.  $  .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  16th  Nov.     No.  62. 

b,  c,  d.  (S  et  imm.  Arto,  Somaliland,  18th  Nov. 
Nos.  66-68. 

e,f.  ?  .  Errer  G5ta,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.  Nos.  195  & 
197. 

Iris  pale  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Golden-breasted  Glossy  Starling,  a  magnificent 
species^  though  common  in  certain  localities,  is  not  ubiquitous ; 
it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  hot  and  barren  countries  and  in 
scrub.  It  flies  in  flocks  and  is  not  easy  to  approach,  going 
from  tree  to  tree  and  alighting  on  the  ground  in  cloae 
"bunches.''— A.  E.  P.] 

10.    BUPIIAGA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA. 

Buphar/a  ertjthrorhyncha  (Stanl.) ;  Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  461;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  396;  Hawker,  Ibis, 
1899,  p.  59;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  284. 

a,  $ .  Lake  Ilarramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov, 
No.  131. 

b,  (J .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Jan.     No.  353. 

c,  d  .     Uoral)outha,  S.  Abyssinia,  1 7th  Feb.     No.  528. 
Iri.s  bright  orange  or  bright  yellow,  eyelids  yellow;  bill 

rtnl ;  legs  and  feet  black. 

[The  Iled-billcd  Ox-pecker  or  Camel  bird  wc  found  alike 
on  lii^li  and  low  ground  in  flocks  of  from  seven  to  twenty « 
wherever  cattle  or  camels  were  numerous. — A.  E.  P.] 
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11.  BUCHANOA  ASSIMILIS. 

Buchanga  assimilis  (Bechst.) ;  Grants  Ibis,  1900,  p.  122 ; 
1901,  p.  284. 

a.  ^ .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No*  30. 

b.  ?  imm.     Arto,  Somaliland,  18th  Nov.     No.  65. 

c.  $  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     No.  150. 

d.  i,    Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Mar.     No.  660. 
Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  African  Drongo  was  not  seen  by  us  on  the  highest 
table-land.  Very  pugnacious  by  nature,  it  attacks  Kites  and 
Crows.     It  has  a  grating  harsh  note. — A.  E.  P.] 

12.  OrIOLUS  liARVATUS. 

Oriolus  larvattAS  Licht. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  462. 

a,  ^ .     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.     No.  409. 

b,  cf .     Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Feb.     No.  434. 

c,d.   cf  ?  .    Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.    Nos.  515, 516. 

Iris  red ;  bill  red-brown  or  pinkish  brown ;  legs  dark 
slate. 

Though  0.  meneliH  was  very  carefully  looked  for,  no 
specimens  were  met  with,  nor  was  the  red-billed  0.  monachus 
procured. 

[We  did  not  see  this  Oriole  except  in  the  forests  of  the 
Hawash  Valley.— A.  E.  P.] 

13.  Vidua  peincipalis. 

Vidua  principalis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  123. 

a.  cf .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  9th  Dec.     No.  215. 

b.  ?     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  1 1th  Dec.     No.  223. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  red ;  legs  black. 

[The  Pin-tailed  Whydah  is  generally  found  near  water  in 
thick  bush  and  among  high  trees. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

14.  Vidua  hypocherina. 

Vidua  hypocherina  J.  &  E.  Verr.;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  208  (1890) ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  60. 

a.    $  .     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Dec.     No.  221. 

Iris,  bill,  and  legs  dark  bro¥m. 

The  female  of  the  Steel-blue  Whydah  has  already  been 
procured  and  described  by  Mr.  Hawker. 
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16.    LiNttBA  riBCHBEI. 

Limtrafiteheri  B«icheaow ;  Grant,  Ibia,  1900,  p.  123. 

a,b.  S-  Errer  Qota,  S.  Abyssinia,  dth  Dec.  Xoa.  21S, 
214. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  orange-red. 

The  examples  procured  were  two  fully  adult  males. 

[We  found  Fischer's  Weaver-I^^ncfa  in  the  high  trees 
bordering  the  marshes  of  the  Errer  G9ta  Biver  and  never 
in  any  other  locality. — A.  E.  P.] 

16.  Pbkthiteu  kqqeb. 

PeiUhetria  egaet  (HarU.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 

p.  220  (1890) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  285. 

a.  (?.     Harrar,  8.  Abyssinia,  25th  Nov.     No.  114. 

b.  S  imm.     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.    No.  509. 
Iris,  bill,  and  legs  brown. 

The  adnlt  and  immature  males  are  in  brown  plumage,  the 
former  having  the  shoulder-patch  of  an  unusually  dark 
chestnut.  The  adult  shows  no  sign  of  assuming  the  black 
breeding-dress,  and  is  similar  in  plumage  to  a  male  collected 
somewhat  further  south  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison  at  Walamo, 
6,700  feet,  on  24th  Feb.  (Ibis,  1901,  p.  285). 

Males  obtained  by  Lord  Delamcre  in  the  Kenya  District 
were  in  full  breeding-dresa  by  the  beginning  of  February. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  nesting-season  of  this  species 
is  later  in  the  mora  northern  parts  of  its  range. 

[This  ChestDut-ahouldered  Weaver-Finch  was  only  ob- 
tained in  its  immature  and  winter  plumage.  We  never 
observed  one  in  the  black  breeding-plumage. — A.  E.  P.] 

17.  UROBKACBYA  TRAVEKSl. 

Urobrackya  iraverm  Salvad. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  124. 

a.   J.     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  451. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  brown. 

A  male  in  brown  plumage,  with  the  orange  shoulder 
well  developed. 

[Traversi's  Weaver-Fiach  was  seen  in  large  flocks  amongst 
the  grass  and  sedges  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.     In  February 
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only  a  few  had  the  orange  shonlder-patch,  which  was  con- 
spicnous  when  they  flew. — A.  E.  P.] 

18.  Pyromelana  franciscana. 

Pyromelana  Jranciscana  {I^ert) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900^  p.  125. 

a.    ?  .     Goraboutha,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.     No.  529. 

b-ff.  i  $  .  Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Mar.  Nos. 
608-611,616,617. 

A.    cf«     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.     No.  650. 

S .  Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

%  .  Iris,  bill,  and  legs  brown. 

The  males  before  us,  shot  on  4th  March,  are  in  very  varied 
stages  of  plumage.  One  is  in  almost  perfect  breeding.dress; 
a  second  has  assumed  half  the  breediug-garb ;  while  a  third 
is  in  a  much  less  advanced  condition. 

The  female  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  that  of 
P.  taha — which  it  closely  resembles,  and  with  flocks  of  which 
it  often  associates — ^by  the  lack  of  the  dark  band  above  the 
ear-coverts. 

[In  February  the  Orange  Weaver-Finches  were  all  in  the 
dark  plumage — e,  g.  No.  529.  In  March  they  had  already 
changed  their  dress,  and  some  had  nearly  assumed  their 
striking  breeding- plumage. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

19.  Pyromelana  taha. 

Pyromelana  taha  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  242  (1890). 

a,b.   c^ .     Ounji,  8.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     Nos.  638, 542. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  brown. 

Two  specimens  in  brown  plumage  agree  with  examples  of 
P.  taha  from  South  Africa  rather  than  with  the  smaller  form, 
P.  ladoensis,  their  wing-measurements  being  respectively  2*5 
and  2*6  inches. 

[Tlie  same  note  applies  to  the  Taha  Weaver-Finch  as  to 
P.  franciscana. — A.  E.  P.] 

20.  Pyromelana  xanthomslana. 

Pyromelana  xanthomelana  (Biipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  125 ;  1901,  p.  284. 
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a,b.  S .  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssiaia,  Slst  Dec.  &  12t1i  Jan. 
No8.  8i4,  370. 

Iris,  bill,  and  legs  brown. 

Both  birds  are  in  the  adult  winter  dress,  and  as  yet 
show  no  trace  of  the  black  breediog-plumage. 

[The  Yellow-shouldered  WeaTer-Finch  was  found  on  the 
hills  behind  the  British  Residency.— A.  E,  P.] 

21.  Ploceipasseb  helanorhvnchdb. 

Ploceipaster  melanorhynchm  (Riipp.) ;  Qrant,  Ibisj  1900, 
p.  125. 

a.  ?  .    Krrer  Gats,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Nov.    No.  201. 

b.  S  ■    Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Dec.     No.  219. 

c.  $  .     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  IBtli  Mar.     No.  698. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  brown. 

[These  Black-billed  Weaver- Finches  are  bold,  noisy, 
chattering  birds,  and  appear  to  breed  in  the  autunm  and 
in  the  spring,  for  at  both  these  seasons  they  were  observed 
haunting  their  nests,  which  are  untidy  bunches  of  fine  f^rass 
or  teff  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches  of  trees, 
—A.  E.  P.] 

22.  QUELBA  MTHIOFICA. 

Queka  irtkiopica  (Gray) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  126. 
a.    ?  .     FuIlfuUy,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Mar.     No.  713. 
Iris  brown;  bill  deep  red;  legs  brown. 
[The  Ethiopian  Red-billed  Weaver-Finch  was  found  near 
the  wells  and  pools, — A.  E,  P.] 

23.  SPBRMESTBS  SCUTATA. 

Spermestes  tcutala  (Heugl.) ;  Graut,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  126. 

a-c.  ?  imm.  Rogueeha,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Feb.  Noa. 
496-498. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[This  bird  was  seen  flying  fast  in  closely-packed  flocks 
and  was  not  observed  settling;  all  the  three  youug  birds 
were  shot  out  of  one  flight. — A.  E.  P.] 

24.  OETYOOSPiaA  POLYZONA. 

Ortygotpiza  polyzona  (Temm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  126. 
a,   3  imm.     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Jan.     No.  390. 
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Iris  brown ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  dark  red ;  legs 
dusky  brown. 

This  specimen  is  in  the  exact  plumage  of  the  adult  female. 
Possibly  a  mistake  as  to  the  sex  may  have  been  made. 

[The  Many-barred  Weaver- Pinch  is  generally  found  near 
water  on  open  rolling  grass  table-lands;  it  makes  a  curious 
clicking  noise,  which  is  very  difficult  to  locate ;  it  towers 
high  in  the  air,  and  whilst  in  flight  clicks  continually;  it 
falls  rapidly  to  the  earth,  like  a  stone. — A.  E.  P.] 

25.  Laoonosticta  brunneiceps. 

Lagonosticta  brunneiceps  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 
p.  277  (1890) ;  Grant.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  285. 

a,  b.  (J  imm.  et  $  .  Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov. 
Nos.  88,  89. 

c.   (J.     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Dec.     No.  225, 

d,e.  c?  ?  .  Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Dec.  Nos.  228, 
229. 

/.   c?  •     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Dec.     No.  249. 

g.   c?.     Owaramulka,  S,  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar.     No.  635. 

Iris  red  or  brown  ;  bill  red,  ridge  black ;  legs  brown. 

[The  Brown-capped  Fire- Finch  is  numerous  in  small  flocks. 
—A.  E.  P.] 

26.  Amadina  fasciata. 

Amadina  fasciata  (Gmel.)  ;  Shaxpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  466. 

a,   (J.     Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Mar.     No.  691. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  slate-coloured  ;  legs  light  brown. 

[The  Ribbon  or  Cut- throat  Finch  flies  in  dense  packs  and 
alights  in  close  order  on  the  tops  of  bushes  and  trees.  It  was 
seen  only  below  the  escarpment. — A.  E.  P.] 

27.  Pytelia  affinis. 

Zonogastris  melba  affinis  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Om. 
i.  no.  2,  p.  34  (1897) 

?  Pytelia  cUeriar  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  128  [quite  a  young 
bird]. 

a,b.  c?  ?  •  Aruweina,  Somaliland,  14th  Nov.  Nos.  46, 
47. 

A  very  young  female  obtained  by  Lord  Lovat  on  the  Blue 
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Nile  and  referred  to  P.  citeriar  probably   belongs  to    the 
present  species. 

[Tbis  Red-faced  Finch  was  seen  only  in  Somaliland. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

28.  CoCCOPYOIA  qUAHTINIA. 

Coceopygia  quariinia  (Bonap.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  129. 

a,b.  $  .  Adia  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Jan.  Nos.  S40, 
860. 

Iris  red  j  npper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  red ;  legs 
black. 

[Tbe  Yellow-bellied  Amaduvade  was  not  met  with  except 
□ear  the  hill-side  at  Adii  Ababa. — A.  E.  P.] 

29.  Hypochera  ultkauarina. 

Hypochtrattltramarina{GTafi\.)-f  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  129. 
a.    S-     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Jan.     No.  374. 
Irit  brown ;  bill  pinkish  white  ;  legs  orange-red, 

[The  Ultramarine  Finch  was  shot  in  the  compoand  j  it 
was  a  solitaryspecimenthatfrequented  the  Residency  garden. 
I  observed  one  near  the  king's  palace  in  Adis  Ababa,  but 
the  bird  was  not  often  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

30.  ^DEMOSVNE  CANTANS. 

Aidemoayne  cantans  (Gmel.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  131. 

a.  S  .     Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Dec.     No.  230. 

b.  t?.     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  301. 

c.  ?  .     Hensa,  Somaliland,  2nd  April.     No.  756. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  slate-coloured ;  legs  brown  or  light 
purple. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  'The  Ibis'  (1901,  p.  519) 
that  Arabian  and  East-African  individuals  of  this  species, 
named  jE.  orientalis  Lorenz  &  Hcllmayr,  are  the  true 
jE.  cantans,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Eastern 
bird  can  be  separated,  even  subspecifically,  from  the  West- 
African  form.  We  should  have  drawn  attention  to  Mr. 
Witherby's  remarks  on  this  subject, 'Ibis,'  1901,  p.  247. 
The  birds  from  the  White  Nile  belong  to  the  West-African 
form,  in  which  the  barring  of  the  upper  parts  is  generally  more 
obscure.     Mr.  Witherby  contrasts  the  old  and  new  plumage^ 
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as  seen  in  the  series  of  specimens  he  procured,  and  makes  the 
following  remarks : — "  Old  plumage,  back  and  secondaries 
faintly  barred  with  brown.  New  plumage,  back  and  second- 
aries  more  strongly  barred  with  brownish  grey/' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bars  become  faint  in  the  worn 

plumage. 

[The  African  Silver-bill  is  locally  distributed. — A.  E.  P.] 

31.    ESTRILDA  MINOR. 

Estrilda  minor  (Cab.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  131. 

a-c.  (J  ?  .  Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.  Nos. 
331-333. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  red ;  legs  black. 

[The  Lesser  Amaduvade  was  found  in  reeds  by  water, 
where  it  was  very  common  and  met  with  in  dense  flocks. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

32.  Estrilda  rhodopyga. 

Estrilda  rhodopyga  Sundev. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  131. 

a,  ?     Balawa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Nov.     No.  78. 

*,  c.    c? .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     Nos.  298,  299. 

d.   S .     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  548. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  habits  of  this  Red-rumped  Amaduvade  are  similar  to 
those  of  Estrilda  minor,  but  the  present  species  frequents  the 
bush  more  than  the  reeds. — A.  E.  P.] 

33.  Estrilda  niorimentum. 

Estrilda  nigrimentum  Salvad. ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  61 ; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  285. 

a,   c?  •     Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar.     No.  634. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  steel-blue ;  legs  black. 

The  male  has  the  breast  more  distinctly  washed  with  pink 
than  the  female. 

[The  Black-chinned  Amaduvade  was  shot  in  trees  over- 
hanging the  river  and  only  seen  on  one  occasion. — A.  E.  P.] 

34.  Estrilda  ph(enicotis. 

Estrilda phomicotis  Swains.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  131. 
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a,b.  <??.  Harrar,  S.  AbyBsinia,  26th  Not.  Noe.  115, 
116. 

cj .    Choba,  S.  AbysBinia,  24th  Dec.     Na  800. 
<; .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.     No.  316. 
(J.     Daba,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Feb.     No.  469. 
/.   (J  ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  lOtli  Feb.     Nos.  482,  483. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  dusky  pink,  edges  dark. 
[The  Cordon  Bleu  or  Crimson-eared  Waxbill  frequents 
loff  bushes  and  is  very  widely  distributed. — A.  £.  P.J 

35.  OraNATINA  lANTHINOOASTER. 

Granatina  ianthmogaBter  (Reiehen.) ;  Qrant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  132. 

a,b.   (7  ;  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.    Nos.  164,  165. 

e.  ^  imm.    Moq1ouR.,S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.S33. 

d,e.  (?  ¥ .  Arbawnn,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Mar.  Nos. 
661,662. 

f.ff.  <J  ? .  Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.  Nos. 
687,  688. 

Iris  and  eyelids  red  ;  bill  red  ;  legs  black. 

The  adult  female  differs  from  the  immature  bird  in  having 
the  bill  red,  the  feathers  above  and  below  the  lores  and  eye 
whitish  lilac,  and  the  breast  and  belly  spotted  with  white. 

[We  found  the  Purple-bellied  Amaduvade  very  common 
on  the  low  ground,  where  it  frequents  the  bush. — A,  E.  P.] 

36.  Anaplectes  melanotis. 

Anaplectet  melanotis  (Lafr.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
siii.  p.  413  (1890) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  285. 

a.  ?  .     Anjerra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Nov.     No.  134. 

b.  J  .     Hiilul,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.     No.  153. 

c.  J  ad.     Quala,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.     No.  425. 

rf.    (J  imm.     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Mar.     No.  723. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  red ;  legs  dusky. 

The  only  fully  adult  male  has  the  back  brown,  as  in  typical 
specimens  of  A.  melanotis,  and  differs  in  a  marked  degree 
from  A.  blundelli,  which  was  obtained  by  Lord  Lovat  at 
Beni  Schongul,  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  to  the  west  of  the 
Blue  Nile. 
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[The  Black-eared  Scarlet  Weaver-Finch  was  met  with  in 
the  thick  bush-country^  its  nests  being  suspended  from 
high  branches  of  big  trees^  often  directly  overhanging  the 
water.  The  nests  had  long  straight  spouts  as  entrances^ 
and  were  being  built  in  March.  This  species  occurred  in 
isolated  pairs.— A.  E.  P.] 

37.  HeTERHYPH ANTES  BAOLAFECHT. 

Heterhyphantes  baglafecht  (Vieill.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  132. 

a.    c?  imm.     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Nov.     No.  112. 

Iris  pale  yellow ;  bill  black ;  legs  light  brown. 

[We  got  the  Baglafecht  Weaver-Finch  in  cultivated  country 
near  the  town. — A.  E.  P.] 

38.  SiTAGRA  SUBPERSONATA. 

Sitagra  subpersonata  (Cab.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  427  (1890). 

a,  b.  ?  &  (^  imm.  Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar. 
Nos.  629,  630. 

Iris  yellow-brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  slate-coloured. 

The  specimens  appear  to  agree  perfectly  with  West-African 
examples  of  S.  subper sonata. 

[Mr.  Harwood  shot  these  Masked  Weaver-Finches  in 
March,  not  having  seen  them  when  we  camped  at  the  same 
place  in  the  preceding  December.  They  spent  most  of  their 
time  running  on  the  branches  and,  presumably,  feeding  on 
insects. — A.  E.  P.] 

39.  Hyphantornis  galbula. 

Hyphantornis  galbula  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  133 ; 
1901,  p.  285. 

a.  c?.     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Dec.     No.  226. 

b.  d  .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  297. 

c.  c?  imm.     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  545. 

d.  ?  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Mar.     No.  615. 
a,  b.  Iris  orange  ;  bill  black ;  legs  brown. 

c,  d.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  dusky  brown. 

[The  Little  Yellow  Weaver-Finch  was  quite  a  common  bird. 
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Speke's  Weaver-Finch  in  a  very  open  grass  country  with  a 
few  small  thorn-trees. — A.  E.  P.] 

43.    ClNNAMOPTERYX  RUBIOINOSUS. 

Cinnamopteryx  rubiginosus  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe^  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  468. 

a-c.  (^.  Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  &  7th  March. 
Nos.  626-628. 

Iris  red-brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dusky  brown. 

The  three  males  are  in  almost  full  breeding-plumage. 

[We  were  at  Owaramulka  in  December,  but  did  not 
see  the  Chestnut  Weaver-Pinch  there  till  our  return  in 
March,  when  we  found  it  common  among  the  tall  trees. 
—A.  E.  P.] 

44.  Textor  intermedius. 

Textor  intermedius  Cab. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii. 
p.  511  (1890)  ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  63. 

Textor  albirostria  Grant  (nee  Vieill.),  Ibis,  1900,  p.  134* 

a.  (J.     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Dec.     No.  275. 

b,  c.  cf  imm.  Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Feb.  Nos.  575, 
576. 

rf.    ?  imm.     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Mar.     No.  666. 

e,   S  •     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Mar.     No.  696. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  red-brown ;  legs  dark  brown. 

Textor  intermedius  appears  to  be  barely  distinguishable 
from  T.  scioanus  Salvad. 

[The  Black  Weaver-bird  was  observed  feeding  on  the 
ground  with  the  Glossy  Starlings  and  Hornbills — in  flocks 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Its  nest,  which  is  placed  in  high 
trees,  is  built  of  large  sticks,  and  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird. — A.  E.  P.] 

45.    DiNEMELLIA  DINEMBLLI. 

Dinemellia   dinemelli   (Riipp.) ;    Sharpe,   P.  Z.   S.    189ri 
p.   469;    Hawker,   Ibis,  1899,   p.  62;   Grant,  Ibis,  1901, 
p.  286. 

*  The  specimen  collected  hy  Lord  Ijovat  waa  correctly  named  and  put 
away  in  the  collection,  but  by  an  unfortunate  accident  was  wrongly 
entered  as  T,  atbiroitria, 

2t2 
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a,b.  ^  ^.    Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.  Nos.  267  &  270. 

c.   c^.     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia^  11th  Mar.     No.  665. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  found  the  Great  White-headed  Weaver-bird  quite 
common  in  the  low  country,  always  in  noisy  companies  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  frequenting  the  bush  and  feeding  on  the 
ground.     It  is  especially  noisy  when  approached. — A.  E.  P.] 

46.  Chrysomitris  nigriceps. 

Chrysomitris  nigriceps  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  134. 

a,  b,  c,  (^  $  .  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd'5th  Jan, 
Nos.  347,  355,  &  356. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Black-headed  Siskin  was  only  seen  on  the  high 
plateau  near  habitations  and  cultivated  ground,  where  it  was 
numerous. — A.  E.  P.] 

47.  Chrysomitris  citrinelloides. 

Chrysomitris  citrinelloides  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  134. 

a.   (J.     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Jan.     No.  371. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dusky  brown;  legs  black. 

The  Abyssinian  Citril-Finch  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
the  British  Museum  Collection. 

48.  Petronia  pyroita. 

Petronia  pyrgita  (Hcugl.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  469; 
Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  397;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  63. 

a^b.  (J.  Daira  Aila,  S.Abyssinia,  10th  &  11th  Dec. 
Nos,  220  &  222. 

Iris  and  bill  brown  ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Abyssinian  Rock-Sparrow  was  rather  shy  and  was 
not  frequently  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

49.  Passer  castanopterus. 

Passer  castanopterus  BIyth ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  397. 

a.   i .  Zaila,  Somaliland,  4th  April.     No.  770. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

It  is  curioiu  that  the  female  of  this  species  has  not  been 


b.  ?. 

c.  c?- 

d.  c?. 
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brought  home  in  any  collection  that  has  passed  through  our 
hands,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  never  been  de- 
scribed, though  this  Sparrow  is  common  at  Zaila. 

[We  only  observed  the  Chestnut-winged  Sparrow  on  the 
coast. — A.  E.  P.] 

50.  Passer  swainsoni. 

Passer  swainsoni    (Riipp.);    Grant,   Ibis,  1900,  p.   185; 
1901,  p.  286. 
a.    $  •     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Nov.    No.  87. 

Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.     No.  100. 

Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  202. 

Kassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  291. 

Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Feb.     No.  494. 

Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar.     No.  631. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dusky  brown. 
[The  Common  Sparrow  of  the  upper  countries  was  Swain- 
son's  ;  it  was  not  seen  on  the  maritime  plain. — A .  E.  P.] 

51.    POLIOSPIZA  TRISTRIATA. 

Poliospiza  irislriata  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  186. 
a.   c? .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Nov.    No.  79. 
Iris  brown;  bill  dusky  brown;  legs  brown. 
[The  Three-striped  Sparrow  was  seen  on  the  plains  east  of 
Harrar.— A.  E.  P.] 

52.  Serinus  maculicollis. 

SerintAS  maculicollis  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1896,  p.  470,  pi.  xxvii. 
fig.  1 ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Om.  i.  no.  2,  p.  36  (1897)  ; 
Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  399  ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  68. 

a.  (J.     Fullfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.     No.  l&l. 

b.  ?  .     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  253. 

c.  S'     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.     No.  271. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  dark  brown. 

The  description  and  figure  of  the  type  were  taken  from  an 
immature  male,  which  has  a  dark  band  across  the  fore-neck, 
characteristic  of  the  adult  female.  In  the  fuUy  adult  male 
the  throat,  fore-neck,  and  breast  are  uniform  bright  yellow. 

[Donaldson-Smithes  Serin-Finch  frequented  the  tops  of 
Mimosa  and  other  trees. — A.  E.  P.] 
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53.  Serinus  reichenowi. 

Serinus  reichenowi  Salvad. ;  Grants  Ibis^  1900^  p.  136. 

a,  b.  (J  ?  .  Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.  Noa.  486 
&487. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dusky  black. 

[We  obtained  an  adult  pair  of  Reichenow*s  Serin-Finch, 
which,  where  it  occurs,  is  very  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

54.  Emberiza  hortulana. 

Emberiza  hortulana  Linn. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  136. 

a.    $  .     Akaki  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Dec.     No.  338. 

bf  c.  c7-  Mt.  Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan. 
Nos.  396-397. 

d.   (J.     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Feb.     No.  507. 

Iris,  bill,  and  legs  brown. 

[The  Ortolan  Bunting  was  only  observed  on  the  Shoan 
plateau  and  the  Upper  Hawash.  It  frequented  the  stables 
and  compound  at  Adis  Ababa. — A.  E.  P.] 

55.  Emberiza  foliofleura. 

Emberiza  poliopleura  (Salvad.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  136. 

a.   (f.     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  250. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  brown. 

[The  Yellow-throated  Bunting  was  not  often  seen;  it 
conceals  its  bright  yellow  breast  by  keeping  to  the  lower 
parts  of  thick  bushes. — A.  E.  P.] 

56.  Fringillaria  tahafisi. 

Fringillaria  tahapisi  (Smith)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  137. 

a.  cf .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Dec.     No.  318. 

b.  $  •     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Jan.     No.  252. 
^3^'   d  ^  •     Roguecha,  S.  Abys^nia,  15tli  Feb.    Nos.  505, 

506. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  light  brown. 

[The  Rock-Bunting  was  common  on  the  plateau,  perching 
on  stones  and  rocks  in  the  proximity  of  water. — A.  E.  P.] 

57.  Almuos  desertorum. 

Altemon  desertorum  (Stanl.);  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  65; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  287. 
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a.  c?  •     Zaila^  Somaliland^  6th  Nov.    No.  14. 

b.  (f .     Aroharlaise^  Somaliland,  4th  April.     No.  767. 
c,d.   (f  ?  .     Zaila,  Somaliland.     8th  April.     Nos.  771, 

772. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  grey  ;  legs  white. 

[The  Desert-Larks  were  all  shot  on  the  maritime  plain, 
where  they  were  quite  common.  Their  note  is  a  sweet  whistle. 
They  feed  on  the  ground  and  do  so  by  night,  at  any  rate 
when  there  is  a  moon.—  A.  E.  P.] 

58.  Tbfhkocorys  ruficeps. 

Tephrocorys  ruficeps  (Riipp.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  137. 

a,  b.  cT .  Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.  Nos. 
320,  334. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  brown. 

[We  observed  the  Abyssinian  Rufous-capped  Lark  only  on 
the  high  plateau. — A.  E.  P.] 

59.   AlAUDA  PRiETERMISSA. 

Alauda  pratennissa  Blanf. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  188. 

a.  ^  imm.  Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec. 
No.  319. 

b.  c? .     Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Dec.     No.  336. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  brown« 

[These  two  specimens  of  Blanford's  Crested  Lark  were 
killed  out  of  the  same  flock  near  a  stream.  The  immature 
bird  No.  319  is  a  partial  albino,  and  looked  very  distinct  when 
flying  with  its  companions  at  a  great  distance. — ^A.  £.  P.] 

60.  Spilocorydon  hypermetrus. 

Spilocorydon  hypermetrus  Beichenow ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  138. 

a.  ?    Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  205. 

b.  (?•     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  255. 

a.  Wing  4*75,  tail  3*7  inches. 

b.  (J .     Wing  4'6,  tail  3'6  inches. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  brown. 
[The  Giant  Red- winged  Lark  was  very  common  in  the 
Hawash  Valley ;  it  sings  in  all  weathers,  and  perches  most 
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frequently  on  dead  tree-stumps  and  old  wood.  It  is  often 
seen  on  the  telephone-posts  between  the  Hawash  Bridge  and 
the  capital. — A.  E.  P.] 

61.    MiRAFRA  CANTILLANS. 

Mirafra  cantillans  Blyth  ;  Grant,  Novit  Zool.  vii.  p.  248 
(1900). 

Geocoraphus  simplex   Heugl.   Orn.   N.O.-Afrika,  p.  687 

(1871). 

Mirafra  marginata  Hawker,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  Iv  (1898)  ; 
id.  Ibis,  1899,  pi.  ii.  fig.  2. 

a,  b,  c.  cJ  ?  .  Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.  Nos. 
264^266. 

Iris  and  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  light  brown. 

With  the  additional  material  now  available  it  becomes 
apparent  that  M.  marginata  of  Hawker  is  synonymous  with 
M.  cantillans  of  Blyth,  and  the  range  of  the  species  therefore 
extends  from  India  through  S.W.  Asia  and  Arabia  to  Somali- 
land.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Grant,  op,  cit,)  that  Geocth- 
raphus  simplex  from  Arabia  was  founded  on  a  worn  specimen 
of  M.  cantillans.  The  type  of  M,  marginata  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  a  freshly  moulted  bird,  and  Mr.  Hawker  and 
others  were  deceived  by  the  apparent  difference  in  plumage 
when  comparing  the  two  (c/.  Ibis,  1899,  p.  65). 

[We  saw  the  Singing  Bush-Lark  among  high  grass;  it 
has  a  rapid  straight  flight. — A.  E.  P.] 

62.  Mirafra  intercedens. 

Mirafra  intercedens  (Reichenow) ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  37  (1897) ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  64. 

a.    V  .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Feb.     No.  557. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  brown  ;  le^  light  ashy  brown. 

[Reichenow's  Bush-Lark  was  found  in  thin  bush  and 
prairie  country  between  the  river  and  hills. — A.  E.  P.] 

63.    MlRAPRA  PISCHERI. 

Mirc{fra  fiscberi  Reichenow  ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen. 
XX vi.  p.  267(1888). 

a,  b.  cj.  Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  &  11th  Feb.  Nos. 
481  &  491. 
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Iris  brown  ;  upper  mandible  dark  horn-coloured,  lower 
lighter ;  legs  brown. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  received  specimens  of  this 
Lark  from  Abyssinia^  though  it  has  already  been  recorded 
from  Shoa  by  Count  Salvadori. 

[Fischer^s  Bush-Lark  was  heard  in  the  early  mornings  its 
note  being  a  muffled  rattle-like  noise.  When  on  the  wing  it 
soared  high  out  of  sights  then  fell  rapidly  to  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  the  ground^  and  swerved  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  before  alighting.  It  was  generally  seen  in  large  bare 
woods ;  and  we  never  came  across  it  except  in  the  edge  of 
the  Guerague  country. — A.  E.  P.] 

64.    GaLERIDA  CRISTATA. 

Galerita  cristata  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z  S.  1895,  p.  472; 
Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  401 ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  65. 

a.   (f .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  35. 

c,  rf.  c?  •  Las  Man,  Somaliland,  Ist  April.  Nos.  752  & 
753. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  pale  brown. 

[The  Crested  Lark  was  very  common  throughout  Somali- 
land.—A.  E.  P.] 

65.  Ammomanes  akeleyi. 

Ammomanes  arkeleyi  (sic)  Lort  Phillips^  Ibis,  1898,  p.  401. 
Ammomanes  akeleyi  Elliot ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  65. 

a.  ^ .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  32. 

b.  d .     Las  M&n,  Somaliland,  1st  April.     No.  754. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  horn-coloured ;  legs  light  horn- 
coloured  or  pale  brown. 

The  male  from  Somadu,  which  we  have  identified  as 
A.  akeleyi  Elliot,  is  slightly  darker  on  the  upper  parts  than 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  from  Somaliland. 

[We  found  Elliotts  Desert-Lark  only  in  the  bare  stony 
country  of  Somaliland,  on  ground  similar  in  colour  to  the 
bird's  plumage.  It  did  not  take  flight  until  approached  very 
closely. — A.  E.  P.] 

66.  Pyrrhulauda  leucotis. 

Pyrrhulauda  leucotis  (Stanl.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  139. 
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a.   c?  imm.    Mallabella^  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Dec.    No.  309. 

*.    cf .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.     No.  315. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  slate-coloured ;  legs  dusky  slate-coloured. 

This  Chestnut- backed  Finch-Lark  must  not  be  confounded 
vith  P.  otoleuca  (Temm.),  a  very  distinct  species  well-fibred 
in  the  Planches  Col.  iii.  pi.  269.  fig.  2,  which  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  black  patch  on  the  lesser 
wing-coverts. 

67.  Pyrrhulauda  melanauchen. 

Pyrrhulauda  melanauchen  (Cab.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  472;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  286. 

o,  h.  (f  ad.  et  (J  imm.  Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  Nov. 
Nos.  19  &  20. 

c.  (J  .     Manda,  Somaliland,  3rd  Mar.     No.  763. 

d.  Juv.     Aroharlaise,  Somaliland,  3rd  April.     No.  7G6. 
Iris  brown  or  pinkish  white ;  bill  grey ;  legs  brown. 
Young  and  nesting  birds  show  interesting  gradations  of 

plumage. 

[The  Common  Finch-Lark  was  breeding  in  great  numbers 
one  day's  journey  inland  from  the  coast  at  the  end  of 
March.— A.  E.  P.] 

68.  MoTACILLA  ALBA. 

Motacilla  alba  Linn. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  139. 
a.   (J.     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Dec.     No.  278. 
Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  White  Wagtail  was  seen  wherever  there  was  water 
from  Zaila  to  Adis  Ababa. — A.  E.  P.] 

69.  MoTAClLLA  VIDUA. 

Motacilla  vidua  Sundev. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  139. 

a.    i  .     Lake  Ailan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan.     No.  418. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  African  Pied  Wagtail  was  seen  on  the  H awash  as 
well  as  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ailan.  W^c  never  observed  it 
near  the  little  pools  and  runnels. — A.  E.  P.] 

70.  Motacilla  longicaudata. 

Motacilla  longicauda  lliipp. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  495  (1885). 
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a.   cJ .     Kora,  S,  Abyssinia,  lOth  Feb.     No.  472. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  British  Museum  has  received 
a  specimen  of  this  species  from  Abyssinia,  the  most  northern 
locality  yet  recorded  being  Kilimanjaro. 

[We  saw  only  one  specimen  of  the  Long-tailed  Pied 
Wagtail ;  it  was  obtained  near  some  rain-pools  in  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  stream. — A.  E.  P.J 

71.    MOTACILLA  PLAVA. 

Motacilla  flava  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  473 ; 
Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  66. 

a.  (f .     Tadejeraulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Dec.     No.  292. 

b.  S  .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.     No.  317. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Blue-headed  Yellow  Wagtail  was  seen  everywhere 
from  the  sea  to  the  high  plateaux.  It  perches  on  lofty  trees, 
bushes,  rocks,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  the  groimd. — A.  E.  P.] 

72.  Motacilla  F£LD£gqi. 

Motacilla  feldeggi  Michah. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  140. 

a,b.  (J .  Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Feb.  Nos. 
585  &  587. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Black-headed  W^agtail  was  seen  only  among  the  low 
reeds  and  rushes  growing  round  the  lake  of  El  Toki. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

73.  Motacilla  paradoxa. 

Motacilla  paradoxa  (Brehm) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  531  (1885). 

a,h,  S  ^  imm.  Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Mar. 
Nos.  620,  621. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  occurrence  of  Brehm*s  Yellow  Wagtail  in  Southern 
Abyssinia  is  very  interesting.  The  range,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  is  "  from  Hungary 
and  Dalmatia  to  S.  Russia  and  the  Crimea  as  far  as  long. 
47^  E.''  Since  the  Catalogue  was  published  two  additional 
examples  of  this  rare  species  have  been  found  in  the  Hume 
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Collection  wrongly  identified  as  M.  feldegffi — one  obtained 
at  Etawah  and  the  other  at  Sambhur.  The  male  bird  in 
Mr.  Pease^s  collection,  which  is  in  almost  full  breeding- 
plumage,  though  the  crown  is  not  yet  entirely  in  the  black 
state,  differs  from  all  the  three  specimens  in  the  collection  in 
having  the  thighs  yellow  instead  of  ashy  white ;  the  miniature 
female  has  the  thighs  of  the  latter  colour.  In  every  other 
respect  the  male  from  Abyssinia  agrees  closely  with  Jf.  para^ 
doxa,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  this  form. 

74.  Antuus  fratensis. 

Ant hus praiensis  {Lmn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  580  (1885). 

o.    (J.     Hojojo,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Dec.     No.  240. 

Iris  light  brown;  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  light  brown. 

[Wc  found  the  Meadow- Pipit  in  bush-country,  perching 
on  trees.     It  was  seldom  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

75.    AnTHUS  CAMPESTRIS. 

Anthus  campestris  (Linn.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898^ 
p.  401  ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  66. 

a,    fj.     Mallabella,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Dec.     No.  308. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  brown;  legs  light  brown. 

[The  Tawny  Pipit  was  shot  near  jowari  cultivation  on  the 
plateau. — A.  E.  P.] 

76.  Anthus  pyrrhonotus. 

Anthvs  pyrrhonotus  (Vieill.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  140. 

O'C.  (S  ?  .  Ilarrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th-25th  Nov.  Nos. 
97,  108.  &  110. 

Iris  brown;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  yellow;  legs 
yellow-brown. 

[The  Cinnamon-breasted  Pipit  was  commoner  on  the 
intermediate  plateaux  than  elsewhere.  1  do  not  remember 
bteing  it  at  Adis  Ababa  or  in  that  neighbourhocxl. — A.  E.  P.] 

77.  Anthus  sordidus. 

Anihut  sordidus  Kiipp. ;  (iraut.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  141. 

tf.   (J.     Dagu  Deluli,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov.     No.  81. 
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*.    cf .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.     No.  312. 

c.  ?  .     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Jan.     No.  387. 

d.  ?  .     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  518. 

e.  (f .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Feb.     No.  556. 
Iris  and  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  brown  or  light  brown. 
[The  Brown  Pipit  ranged  from  the  high  plateau  down  to 

the  Hawash  Valley,  and  was  very  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

78.  Anthus  rupulus. 

Anihus  rufulus  Vieill. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  141. 
a.    ?  .     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  539. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  ;  legs  light  brown. 
[We  obtained  the  Indian  Pipit  within  a  mile  of  the  Ha- 
wash River  and  the  cultivated  land  bordering  it. — A.  E.  P.] 

79.  Anthus  cervinus. 

Anthtis  cervinus  (Pall.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  142. 

a.  ?  .     Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  327. 

b.  $  .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia^  2nd  Jan.     No.  345. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  brown. 

[The  Red-throated  Pipit  was  very  common  on  the  high 
plateau,  but  does  not  frequent  the  low  ground. — A.  E.  P.] 

80.  Machonyx  plavicollis. 

Macronyx  fiavicollis  Riipp. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  142. 
a,b.   cJ .     JeflB  Dunsa,  S,  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     Nos.  322 
&  335. 

c.  $  .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  3l8t  Dec.     No.  343. 
Iris  brown ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  slate-coloured  ; 

legs  brown. 

[The  Yellow-throated  Pipit  was  very  easily  obtained.  It 
has  a  clear  note,  uttered  when  on  the  wing  as  well  as  when 
settled  on  trees.  It  was  common  over  the  higher  plateau^ 
and  generally  to  be  seen  in  pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 

81.  Nectarinia  cupreonitens. 

Neciarinia  cupreonitens  Gadow ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  143. 
a.    ?  .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Jan.     No.  346. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  shot  the  Abyssinian  Malachite  Sun-bird  on  the  hill- 
side amidst  flower-,  creeper-,  and  bush-country. — A.  E.  P.] 
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82.  Nectarinia  pulchella. 

Nectarinia  jmlchella  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  143. 

a.  ?  .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Nov.     No.  109. 

b.  ?  [cf  imm.].  Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Dec 
No.  218. 

c.  rf.   c?  •     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     Nos.  565,  566. 
e,    $  .     Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar.     No.  633. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Beautiful  Sun-bird  was  observed  chiefly  near  the 
hills  in  the  Hawash  Valley  and  in  the  gardens  near  Harrar. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

83.  Nectarinia  metallica. 

Nectarinia  metallica  Licht. ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 
ix.  p.  9  (1884). 

Hedydipna  metallica  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  40k 

Nectarinia  muelleri  Lorenz  &  Ilellmayr,  J.  f.  O.  1901, 
p.  237  [S.  Arabia]. 

a-c.  d ,  Dabas  R.,  Somaliland,  29th  Mar.  Nos.  735- 
737. 

d-f.  (^ .  Somadu,  Somaliland,  Slst  Mar.-lst  April. 
Nos.  741,  749,  750. 

fjf.    d .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  4th  April.     No.  769. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  did  not  see  the  Blue-collared  Long-tailed  Sun-bird 
once  during  the  autumn,  but  on  our  return  journey  through 
Somaliland  we  frequently  met  with  it  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  generally  feeding  and  haunting  the  bhor-plant 
growing  in  the  tugs  or  river-beds.  It  was  very  common  at 
Warabod  and  Tokosha.— A.  E.  P.] 

8k    CiNXYRlS  HARES8IN1CUS. 

(mnyris  habessinicus  (II.  &l!).)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  144; 
1901,  p.  287. 

a,  b.  (^  $  .  Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.  Nos.  34 
k3fi. 

c-e.  cf  c^  cJ  inam.  Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  IGth  Dec. 
Nos.  213-245. 
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f.   c? .     Hawash  Bridge,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Dec.    No.  262. 

g-k.  S .  Lal^e  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Feb.-lst  Mar. 
Nos.  581  &  596-598. 

/.    ?  .     Dabas  River,  Somaiiland,  29th  Mar.     No,  739. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Though  all  the  Abyssinian  Splendid  Sun-birds  were 
obtained  either  in  low  country  or  the  valley  of  the  Hawash, 
the  species  probably  extends  to  the  intermediate  plateau.  It 
feeds  on  the  red  parasitical  growth  found  on  Mimosas  &c. 
and  on  the  flowers  of  the  dar,  aloe,  and  various  creepers. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

A  nest  of  this  species  was  discovered  containing  two  eggs. 
It  is  of  the  usual  elegant  type  (cf.  Ibis,  1898,  p.  403). 
The  egg«  are  of  a  rather  long  oval  shape,  and  are  pale  blue 
finely  dotted  all  over  with  faint  purplish-grey  and  distinct 
reddish-brown  marks.     Measurements  :  0*72  xO'5  inch. 

85.    ClNNYRIS  ALBIVENTRIS. 

Cinnyris  albiventris  (Strickl.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  474 ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  403 ;    Hawker,  Ibis, 

1899,  p.  67. 

a.  (J .     Las  Man,  Somaiiland,  12th  Nov.     No.  28. 

b.  (S .     Somadu,  Somaiiland,  I3th  Nov.     No.  33. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  shot  the  East- African  Sun-bird  in  the  jungle  by  the 
river-bed. — A.  E.  P.] 

86.  Cinnyris  osiris. 

Cinnyris  osiris  (Fiusch) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  474; 
Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  66. 

a.  cf .     FullfuUy,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.     No.  189. 

b.  ?  .     Lake  Ailan,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Feb.     No.  445. 

c.  (J .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  460. 
d-h.   (J  et  cf  imm.     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.     Nos. 

520-524. 

i,   cf .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Feb.     No.  555. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  Bifasciated  Sun-bird  was  common  near 
the  hills  and  on  the  higher  ground. — A.  E.  P.] 
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87.    CiNNYRIS  OUTTURALIS. 

Cinnyris  gutturalis  (Linn.),  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  ix« 
p.  91  (1884). 

a.  ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.     No.  488. 

b.  ?  .     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia^  4th  Feb.     No.  499. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[We  never  saw  a  male  of  the  Natal  Scarlet-chested  Siin-> 
bird.— A.  E.  P.] 

88.  Antuothreptes  ohientalis. 

Anthothreptes  orientalis  Hartl. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  475;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  404;  Hawker,  Ibis, 
1899,  p.  67. 

a.  (J.     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  40. 

b.  ?  .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  61. 

c.  ?  [?  (f  iram.] .  Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Dec. 
No.  295. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Eastern  Violet-tailed  Sun-bird  was  not  often  seen. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

89.    ZOSTEROPS  POLIOGASTEH. 

Zost er ops poliog aster  Heugl, ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  145. 

a,  A.  cf .  Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov.  Nos.  88 
&90. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Grey-bellied  White-eye  was  seen  pretty  often,  gene* 
rally  haunting  the  very  tops  of  Mimosa  and  other  trees.— « 
A.  E.  P.] 

90.  Parus  leucomklas. 

Parus  leucomelas  Kiipp. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  145. 

a,  J,     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan.     No.  398. 

b.  S '     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  516. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[This  rare  Black-and- White  Tit  frequents  the  larger  trees. 
It  \ias  not  very  common,  and  was  always  seen  in  {mirs.— > 
A.  E.  P.] 
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91.  Parus  leuconotus. 

Parus  leuconotus  Guer. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  145. 
a.   (J .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Nov.     No.  82. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 
[The  BufF-backed  Tit  was  only  seen  in  the  ravines  and 
gorges,  where  it  generally  perclied  on  rocks. — A.  E.  P.] 

92.  Parus  thruppi. 

Parus  thruppi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  406,  pi.  xi. ;  Sharpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  476;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  67. 

a,  b.    (J  ?  .     Arto,  Somaliland,  18th  Nov.     Nos.  63,  64. 

Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  slate- coloured. 

[Thrupp^s  Tit  was  seen  in  pairs.  It  was  not  met  with  after 
leaving  Somaliland. — A,  E.  P.] 

93.  Telephonus  blanfordi. 

Telephonus  blanfordi  (Sharpe)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  146. 
a-c,    ?  .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  &  25th  Nov.     Nos. 
101,  111,  &  113. 
d.    ?  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.     No.  160. 
Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  304. 
Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Jan.     No.  376. 
Daba,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Feb.     No.  470. 
Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Feb.     No.  553. 
Iris  brown,  with  white  spots  round  the  pupil ;  bill  black ; 
legs  slate-coloured. 

[Blanford's  Red-winged  Bush^Shrike  is  very  common  up- 
country  and  is  found  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  lower  bushes, 
creeping,  when  alarmed,  into  the  thickest  parts. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

94.  Dryoscopus  punebris. 

Dryoscopus  funebris  Hartl. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  147. 

a.    (J .     Las  M&n,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  44. 

*.    ?  .     Hiilul,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.     No.  154. 

c.    ?  .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Feb.     No.  550. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Slate-blacked  Bush-Shrike  is  common  and  is  most 
often  seen  in  the  Ergin  bush  {Euphorbia).  It  is  skilful  at 
hiding,  and  when  in  thick  cover  utters  a  deep  note,  like  the 
sound  of  a  Jew's  harp.  It  is  seen  singly  or  in  pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 
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95.    DrVOSCOPUS  jBTHIOPICUS. 

Dnjoscopus  athiopicus  (Gmel.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  147. 

a.   c?  •     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  22ad  Nov.     No.  91. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  slate-coloured. 

[The  Ethiopian  Bush-Shrike  is  found  in  all  rocky  places 
where  the  bush  is  thick,  such  as  the  margins  of  a  river-bed 
where  there  is  jungle  and  cliff.  Its  note  was  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  any  that  I  heard,  being  round,  full,  metallic,  and 
bell-like,  in  two  cadences.  It  was  answered  immediately  by 
the  female  with  a  guttural  hiss.  Though  frequently  heard,  the 
birds  are  not  easy  to  detect  unless  you  sit  down  in  hiding  and 
wait  for  them  to  emerge,  when  they  will  come  and  inspect 
you. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

96.  Dryoscopus  malzacii. 

Dryotcopus  gambensis  (Licht.) ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu». 
viii.  p.  146  (1883)  (part.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  147. 

Malaconotus  malzacii  Heugl.  Syst.  Uebcrs.  p.  3i. 

Dryoscopus  malzacii  (Ileuglin)  ;  Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
pp.  411,412. 

Dryoscopus  malzacii  erythrea  Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  412. 

a,  b,  (S  et  d  imm.  Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  I>ec. 
Nos.  293  &  294. 

c.    ?  .     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Feb.     No.  571. 

rf.   cf.     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Mar.     No.  651. 

€.    ?  .     Moulou  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.     No.  684. 

Adult.  Iris  bright  red ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  slate- 
coloured  ;  legs  slate-coloured. 

Immature,  Iris  brown ;  bill  and  leg8  dark  slate-coloured. 

Mr.  Neumann  has  very  properly  pointed  out  {op.  cit.)  that 
the  true  Dryoscopus  gambensis  (Licht.),  from  Scncgambia,  is 
a  species  very  distinct  from  D.  malzacii,  the  type  of  which 
comes  from  the  White  Nile.  The  females  of  the  two  forms 
are  quite  distinct,  and  the  males,  though  alike  in  plumage, 
could  probably  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
larger  size  of  the  bill  in  D.  gambensis.  We  cannot,  however, 
agree   with    Mr.   Neumann   in    recognising   '*  Z). 
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erythrea''  as  a  distinct  subspecies,  the  differences  in  the 
plumage  of  the  females  being,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  due  to 
season ;  the  specimens  of  his  D.  eryihrea  were  all  obtained 
in  July,  and  are  in  worn  plumage,  which  makes  them  appear 
much  paler  than  freshly  moulted  birds  shot  in  winter,  which 
he  refers  to  typical  D.  malzacii. 

[This  PufF-backed  Bush-Shrike  is  common,  and  is 
generally  to  be  seen  feeding  in  the  higher  trees. — A.  E.  P.] 

97.  Laniarius  cruentus. 

Laniarius  cruentus  (H.  &  E.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  148; 
1901,  p.  287. 

a.  cf  •     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.     No.  168. 

b.  ?  .     Fullfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.     No.  188. 

c.  ?  .     Dabas,  Somaliland,  29th  Mar.     No.  738. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  blue- slate-coloured. 

[The  Crimson-breasted  Bush-Shrike  was  seen  only  in  the 
low  country.  It  perches  on  trees  and  assumes  a  vertical 
position  when  singing,  the  note  being  a  long-drawn  plaintive 
whistle.  It  is  often  seen  in  family-parties  of  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten. — A.  E.  P.] 

98.  Laniarius  sulphureipectus. 

Laniarius  sulphureipectus  (Less.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901, 
p.  287. 

a,b.   c?  ?  .    Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.    Nos.  423, 424. 

c.    ?  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  452. 

rf.   (J  .     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Feb.     No.  495. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  slate-coloured. 

[The  Yellow-fronted  Bush-Shrike  was  not  rare  in  very 
thick  bush  districts.  We  never  met  with  it  in  the  Danakil 
or  Somali  country. — A.  E.  P.] 

99.  Laniarius  blanchoti. 

Malaconotus  blanchoti  Stephen ;  Neumann,  J.  f.  O.  1899, 
p.  392. 

Laniarius  poliocephalus  (Licht.) ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  viii.  p.  156  (1883)  (part.). 

a,  cJ.     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Dec.     No.  227. 

b.  ?  .     Walda,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     No.  562. 

2u2 
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Cy  d.  (^  $  imm.  Alaga^  S.  Abjrssiuia,  21th  &  25th  Feb. 
Nos.  568  &  574. 

e,   i .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia^  22nd  Mar.     No.  721. 

Iris  dark  yellow ;  bill  black ;  legs  slate-coloured. 

It  seems  to  us  questionable  how  far  the  three  forms  known 
as  L.  poliocephalvLB  (Licht.)^  L.  blanchoti  (Steph.),  and 
L.  approximans  (Cab.)  are  really  specifically  distinct  from 
one  another;  the  two  former  at  least  occur  side  by  side 
in  Nyasaland^  for  among  many  specimens  of  L.  blanchoti 
received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  there  is  a  small  speciuien 
from  Karungwisi,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  typical 
L.  poliocephalus,  while  intermediate  forms  can  be  found 
which  might  be  referred  to  either  L.  poliocephalus  or 
L.  blanchoti.  The  birds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Pease  are  very 
interesting  as  representing  L.  blanchoti  in  its  most  typical 
forip.  This^  so  far  as  we  are  aware^  has  never  been  obtained 
so  far  north,  the  smaller  and  darker-breasted  L,  approximans 
being,  according  to  Neumann,  the  form  found  in  Southern 
Abyssinia.  The  examples  of  L,  approximans  in  the  British 
Museum  Collection  arc  from  Mombasa,  Pangani  River,  and 
Lamu.  In  a  female  shot  by  Mr.  Pease  (specimen  b)  the 
cinnamon  is  much  more  developed  on  the  sides  of  the  brea«t 
than  it  is  in  the  male,  and  extends  to  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  This  characteristic  is  also  found  in  examples  of 
L,  approximans. 

In  two  young  birds  the  plumage  above  resembles  that  of 
the  adult,  but  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  edged 
with  brownish,  the  under  parts  are  whitish  yellow,  and  on 
the  throat  and  chest  the  bright  yellow  and  cinnamon  feathers 
are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  clear  that  at 
an  early  stage  the  young  closely  resemble  the  adults  in 
plumage. 

a.  Wing  4*8  inches. 
e.      „      4-65     „ 

b.  „      4-6       „ 

[The  Grey-headed  Bush-Shrike  was  not  rare  in  certain 
localities.  It  was  never  seen  on  the  high  plateau  or  cast  of 
Gildessa.  I  saw  four  young  birds  in  a  tree  together.  When 
disturbed  it  often  lit  upon  the  ground.— A.  E.  P.] 
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100.    NiLAUS  AFEIU 

Nilaus  afer  (Lath.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  148. 

a.   c?  •     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  285. 

Iris  brown ;  base  of  bill  blue-slate-coloured,  tip  black ; 
legs  blue-slate-coloured. 

This  Abyssinian  Bush-Shrike  appears  to  be  rare,  as  only 
one  example  was  secured  during  the  present  expedition,  and 
Lord  Lovat  remarks  that  he  only  met  with  it  twice  during 
an  expedition  which  lasted  over  six  months. 

101.  Nilaus  minor. 

Nilaus  minor  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479  ;  Lort  Phillips, 
Ibis,  1898,  p.  406 ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  69. 

a.   S  •     Aruweina,  Somaliland,  14th  Nov.     No.  48. 

Iris  brown ;  base  of  bill  blue-slate-coloured,  tip  black ; 
legs  blue-slate-coloured. 

The  British  Museum  does  not  possess  a  female  of  this 
species ;  presumably  it  is  like  that  of  N.  capensis,  but  smaller. 

[The  Lesser  Bush-Shrike  runs  on  the  upper  branches  of 
high  trees  when  in  search  of  food,  and  is  generally  solitary  in 
its  habits. — A.  E.  P.] 

102.  Lanius  isabellinus. 

Lanius  isabellinus  H.  &  E. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  476. 
a.  Imm.     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  31. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 
[We  saw  only  one  immature  specimen  of  the  Isabelline 
Shrike  in  Somaliland. — A.  E.  P.] 

103.  Lanius  excubitorius. 

Lanius  excubitorius  Des  Murs ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  148; 
1901,  p.  287. 

a.    J  .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.    No.  811. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Long-tailed  Grey-backed  Shrike  was  seen  in  large 
flocks  of  as  many  as  twenty  together.  They  were  very  noisy 
and  fond  of  perching  on  tall  trees,  but  apparently  got  their 
living  on  the  ground. — A.  E.  P.] 
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104.    LaNIUS  HUMERALI8. 

Lanius  kumerulis  Stanley;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  149. 

a,h.  c?  $  .  Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd-24th  Nov.  Nos. 
92  &  107. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Eastern  Fiskal  Shrike  was  seen  on  old  thorn-bushes 
in  Somaliland  and  is  a  bold  fearless  bird,  very  handsome  hx 
reason  of  the  contrast  of  its  black  and  pure  white  plumage. 
It  is  generally  met  with  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  may  often  be 
seen  catching  its  prey  on  the  wing,  especially  on  the  maritime 
plain,  where  it  is  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

105.  Lanius  antinorii. 

Lanius  antinorii  Salvad. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  404; 
Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  68 ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  287. 

a.    c?.     Manda,  Somaliland,  3rd  April.     No.  760. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Antinori's  Shrike  was  seen  on  the  maritime  plain,  but 
was  not  so  common  as  L,  fiumeralis,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
habits.— A.  E.  P.] 

106.  Prionops  cristatus. 

Prionops  cristatus  llilpp.  N.W.  Vug.  p.  30,  pi.  xii.  fig.  2  ; 
Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  69. 

Prionops  poHocephalus  Sliarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iii. 
p.  321  (1877)  (part.). 

fl,  />.   rf  ?  .     HulUl,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.    Nos.  161, 162. 

f.    ?  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  180. 

d,    ?  .     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Dec.     No.  246. 

^yf'  (?  ?  •  Moulou  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.  Nos. 
678,  679. 

Iris  and  eyelids  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  orange-red. 

The  birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Pease  are  the  true  P.  cristatus 
Riipp.  The  broad  white  bar  down  the  wing,  formed  by 
the  median  and  greater  coverts  and  the  outer  webs  of  the 
middle  secondaries,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  P.  polio^ 
cephaius,  is  barely  indicated  by  the  narrow  white  margins  to 
the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries.  The  specimens  of  this 
bird  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  Collection. 
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[The  Helmet-Shrike  is  a  very  striking  bird  and  rather 
noisy.  It  is  found  in  families  which  fly  and  alight 
together,  and  frequent  bush-country  and  riverside  jungles. 

—A.  E.  P.] 

107.  EUROCEPHALUS  RUEPPKLLI. 

Eurocephalus  rueppelli  Bp. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  480 ; 
Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  406 ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  69. 

a.   ^ .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.     No.  155. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dusky. 

[Riippell's  Wood-Shrike  was  observed  in  small  family- 
parties  of  from  ten  to  twelve  individuals.  They  were  very 
noisy,  behaving  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  birds  known  as 
the  "  Seven  Sisters/'— A.  E.  P.] 

108.  BrADYORNIS  PUMILUS. 

Bradyornis  pumilus,  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  480 ;  Lort 
Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  406. 

a,  (S .     Las  Mftn,  Somaliland,  12th  Nov.     No.  27. 

b.  cJ.     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  178. 

c.  6 .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Feb.     No.  552. 

d,  d,     Gildessa,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Mar.     No.  731. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  series  of  the  Grey  Robin-Shrike  now  before  us  bears 
out  the  differences  mentioned  in  the  original  description. 

[This  was  a  common  bird  in  almost  every  group  of  bushes 
in  Somaliland  and  was  very  tame. — A.  E.  P.] 

109.  Meljenornis  schistacea. 

Melanomis  schistacea  Sharpe ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  151. 

a.  ?  .     Anjerra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Nov.     No.  187. 

b.  <^.     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  175. 

c.  ?  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  458. 

rf,  e.   <J  ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb,     No.  479, 480. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

It  is  interesting  to  obtain  additional  examples  of  Donald- 
son-Smithes Cuckoo- Shrike,  which  is  still  a  very  scarce  bird. 

[This  Cuckoo-Shrike  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  pairs 
in  very  low  bush,  frequently  descending  to  the  ground  in 
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search  of  insects ;  though  widely  distributed  it  was  nowhere 
common. — A.  E.  P.] 

110.  Phylloscopus  rupus. 

Phylloscopus  rufus  (Bechst.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  152. 

a,   6 .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  5th  Nov.     No.  12. 

h.     ?     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Feb.     No.  594. 

c.    ?  .     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Mar.     No.  695. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  birds  sent  include  examples  of  the  larger  dark-backed 
form  (specimen  b)  and  the  smaller  yellow-backed  form 
(specimens  a,  c). 

A.  Wing  2'5  inches. 

a,      „      2*2      „ 

[The  Chiffchaff  was  met  with  from  the  coast  right  up  to 
the  Hawash.— A.  E.  P.] 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  different  forms  of  the 
Chiffchaff  and  Willow-Wren.  In  both  these  species  we  find 
two  rather  well-marked  forms — a  larger  darker-backed  race 
and  a  smaller  lighter-coloured  race.  Both  forms  of  the 
Chiffchaff  and  Willow-Wren  arc  picked  up  in  numbers  by 
the  lighthouse-keepers  on  the  Irish  coast,  but  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  certainty  that  they  come  in  separate  flocks 
or  at  different  times  of  year ;  in  fact,  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  rather  to  the  contrary. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Barrington  we  have 
recently  received  specimens  of  both  races  of  Willow- Wren, 
and  have  been  enabled  to  measure  a  few  skins  and  win^ 
in  his  possession. 

Wc  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  our  notes :  — 

Willow-Wrbns  {Phylloscopus  trochilus). 

Large  dark-backed  form. 

No  sex  given.  Wing  2*8  inches  (wings  only  sent) .  From 
S.  Maidens  Lighthouse,  co.  Antrim.     18/iv./93. 

No  sex  given.  Wing  2*75  inches  (wings  only  sent).  From 
Hook  Tower.     24/iv./97. 
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No  sex  given.  Wing  2*75  inches  (skin),  tail  2*1 .  From 
S.  Maidens  Lighthouse.     ^Iy.l9\. 

6  (certain).  Wing  2*7  inches  (skin),  tail  2*0.  From 
Tuskar  Lighthouse,  Co.  Wexford.     19/iv./01. 

Small  yellow-backed  form. 

6 .  Wing  2*2  inches  (wings  only  sent) .  From  Tuskar 
Lighthouse.     14/iv./98. 

d.  Wing  2*45  inches  (wings  only  sent).  From  Tuskar 
Lighthouse.     1 4/i  v./98. 

No  sex  given.  Wing  2*35  inches  (skin),  tail  1*85.  From 
Hook  Tower.     29/iv./92. 

?  (certain).  Wing  2-16  inches  (skin),  tail  1'75.  From 
Tuskar  Lighthouse.     19/iv./01. 

111.  Sylvia  ATRicAPiLLA. 

Sylvia  airicapilla  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  151. 
a,   (S .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  81st  Mar.     No.  746. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  slate-coloured. 
[The  only  Blackcap  which    we   saw  was  found   on   the 
maritime  plain. — ^A.  £.  P.] 

112.  Sylvia  curruca. 

Sylvia  curruca  (Linn.)  ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  16  (1881). 

a.  6 .     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Jan.     No.  894. 

b.  cJ .     Lake  Zwai,  Somaliland,  5th  Feb.     No.  462. 
Iris  brown ;  hill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  found  in  thick  thorn-bush. 
—A.  E.  P.] 

113.  Sylvia  cinerea. 

Sylvia  cinerea  (Bechst.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  407. 
a,  b.    ?  .    Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Mar.    Nos.  618, 

614. 

Iris,  bill,  and  legs  brown. 

[The  Common  Whitethroat  was  seen  only  in  this  locality. 

—A.  E.  P.] 

114.  Sylvia  nisoria. 

Sylvia  nisoria  (Bechst.) ;  Heugl.  Om.  N.O.-Afr.  i.  p.  315 
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(1869) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  6  (1881)  ;  Grant, 
Novit.  Zool.  vii.  p.  252  (1900)  [South  Arabia]. 

a.  (^  imm.  Tadejemulka^  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Mar.  No. 
612. 

b.  $  imm.     Boosa,  Somaliland,  28th  Mar.     No.  734. 

c.  d.  c?  $ .  Somadu^  Somalilaod,  31st  Mar.  Nos.  744, 
745. 

Iris  bright  yellow  ;   bill  black  ;  legs  grey. 

The  presence  of  the  Barred  Warbler  in  Southern  Arabia 
was  recently  recorded  in  the  paper  referred  to  above. 
Heu^lin  has  mentioned  its  occurrence  in  Nubia  and  North 
Sennar^  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  received 
specimens  from  N.E.  Africa. 

[The  Barred  Warbler  has  a  wide  range,  but  is  ver)'  seldom 
seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

115.  Sylvia  familiaris. 

Sf/lvia  familiaris  Menetr. ;  Seebohra,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
V.  p.  36  (1881). 

Aedon  familiaris  Lort  Phillips,  Ibi?,  1898,  p.  406. 

a,    c^.     Ilensa,  Souialiland,  2nd  April.     No.  757. 

Iris  brown;  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  pale  brown. 

[The  Rufous  Warbler  was  only  once  seen,  on  the  maritime 
plain. — A.  E.  P.] 

116.  ACROCEPHALUS   PIIRAOMITIS. 

Acrocephalus  phrar/mith  (Bechst.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  151. 

a.  6  •     Lake  Zwai,  Somaliland,  5th  Feb.     No.  464. 

b.  2  .     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Feb.     No.  584. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  du^ky. 

[The  Scdge-Warbler  was  fuund  wherever  there  were 
water-reeds  growing  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes ;  it  was 
always  seen  on  the  upright  stems. — A.  E.  P.] 

117.  LUSCINIOLA  OKACILIROSTRIS. 

Luscmiola  gracilirostris  (liartl.)  ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  V.  p.  122  (1881). 

a.    J.     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  461. 
Iris  brown  ;  hill  blnck  ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 
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The  occurrence  of  this  South-African  Grass-Warbler  at 
Lake  Zwai  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  known  to 
occur  as  far  north  as  the  Congo  on  the  West  Coast,  but 
on  the  East  the  Transvaal  was  the  most  northern  locality 
recorded. 

[This  species  was  seen  among  the  tall  reeds  and  papyrus 
on  the  margins  of  lakes,  and  has  a  sweet  song. — A.  E.  P.] 

118.  Hyfolais  pallida. 

Hypolais  pallida  (H.  &  E.)  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  408. 

a,   i .     Eassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  284. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  brown. 

[Wherever  there  were  flat-topped  mounds  covered  with 
trees  we  found  the  Olivaceous  Tree- Warbler  very  common ; 
it  is  almost  always  to  be  found  among  the  highest  twigs 
singly  or  in  pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 

119.    PaRISOMA  BOEUMl. 

Parisoma  boehmi  Reicheuow;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  490 ; 
Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  74. 
a.    f  .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  55. 
A.    ?  .     Dabas  Biver,  Somaliland,  29th  Mar.     No.  740. 
Iris  pale  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  dark  horn-coloured  or  black. 
[Boehm^s  Warbler  was  not  often  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

120.  Sylvi£lla  micrura. 

Sylviella  micrura  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  154-. 

a.  ?  .     Hiiliii,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     No.  147. 

b.  ?  .     FuUfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  183. 

c.  $  .     Eassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  290. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  brown. 

Additional  material  shows  how  distinct  this  species  is 
from  S,  brachyura  (Lafr.). 

[The  Short-tailed  Bush- Warbler  was  met  with  during  the 
whole  of  our  journey,  creeping  about  in  the  Mimosa  and 
thorn-trees. — A.  E.  P.] 

121.  Dryodromus  rufifrons. 

Dryodromus  rufifrons ;  Riipp.,  Sharpe  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  146  (1883). 
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Dryodromus  smithi  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  482;    Lort 
Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  409 ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  70. 
a,b.    $  .     Aruweina,  Somaliland,  14th  Nov.   Nos.  50  &  52. 

c.  ?     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  181. 

d.  cJ .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.     No.  647. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  light  brown  or  yellow- 
brown. 

[The  Rufous-fronted  Grass-Warbler  was  found  on  the 
hotter  and  more  sandy  grounds,  generally  alone  and  near 
the  ground. — A.  E.  P.] 

122.  Eremomela  flavocrissalis. 

Eretnomela  flavocrissalis  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  481  ; 
Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  409;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  70. 

a.  $  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     No.  146. 

b.  Ad.     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia^  27th  Jan.     No.  407. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Yellow- vented  Bush- Warbler  which  we  obtained  in 
Abyssinia  has  also  been  shot  in  Somaliland ;  it  has,  therefore, 
a  wide  range  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains. — A.  E.  P.] 

123.  Camaroptera  chrysocnemis. 

Orthotomus  chrysocnemis  Licht.  Nomencl.  Av.  Berol. 
p.  33  (1854). 

Syncopta  tincta  Cassin,  P.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  vii.  p.  325 
(1866). 

Camaroptera  brevicaudaia  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  168  (1883)  (part.);  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  409; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  157. 

a,  b.  c?.  Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.  Nos.  105  & 
106. 

c.  (S '     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  2ud  Dec.     No.  159. 

d.  (f .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  178. 

e.  ?  .     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Feb.     No.  578. 
/.    cf .     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Mar.     No.  694. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  light  brown  or  yellow* 
brown. 

Now  that  we  have  obtained,  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Hawker^ 
a  series  of  the  true  Camaroptera  brevicaudaia  (Cretiscbm.) 
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from  Kordofan,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  two  distinct 
forms  have  been  united  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  '  under 
that  name.  The  true  C  brevicaudata,  which  apparently 
ranges  from  Bogos  Land  to  the  White  Nile,  has  the  under- 
parts  mostly  white.  The  present  species,  which  is  found  in 
E.  Abyssinia,  Somaliland,  and  thence  to  W.  Africa,  has  the 
underparts  grey,  only  the  middle  of  the  lower  breast  and 
abdomen  being  white. 

[We  found  the  Abyssinian  Green-backed  Bush- Warbler 
very  common  all  along  the  Harrar  and  Shoan  escarpments 
and  in  the  Hawash  Valley. — A.  E.  P.] 

124.  Calamonastes  simplex. 

Calamonastes  simplex  (Cab.);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  482;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  410;  Hawker,  Ibis, 
1899,  p.  71. 

a,   cf .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  57. 

A.   (J.     FullfuUy,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.     No.  185. 

c.   c?  .     Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Dec.     No.  231. 

rf.   cf  •     Moulou  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.     No.  685. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dark  brown  or  black. 

[The  Brown  Bush-Warbler  was  fairly  common  in  the 
Danakil  country  in  thorn-bushes. — A.  E.  P.] 

125.    PhYLLOLAIS  HlLDEOARDiC. 

Euprinodes  hildegardte  Sharpe,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  xxviii 
(1900). 

a.  ?  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  179. 

b.  (J.     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Dec.     No.  224. 

c.  Ad.     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  302. 

rf.    cf  •     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  463. 

Iris  brown;  bill  black,  dark  brown,  dusky,  or  light  brown; 
legs  brown  or  dark  brown. 

Euprinodes  hUdegardeB  Sharpe,  from  the  Athi  River,  Massai 
Land,  though  very  closely  allied  to  Phyllolais  pulchelia 
Cretzschm.,  appears  to  be  distinct,  for  the  bill  of  the  former  is 
dark  brown  or  brown,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  yellow  or 
yellowish  horn-coloured ;  this  diflference  is  very  apparent  even 
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in  the  dried  skins^  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  seasonal 
change.     In  plumage  the  birds  appear  to  be  identical. 

[Hinders  Bush- Warbler  has  a  wide  range  through  Abys* 
sinia  and  Gallaland  down  to  the  coast. — A.  E.  P.] 

126.  Prinia  murina. 

Prinia  murina  (Heugl.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  158. 

a,  b.  cf .  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Jan.  Nos.  36S, 
369. 

Iris  light  brown  ;  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  brown. 

[The  Tawny-flanked  Grass-Warbler  continually  worried 
us,  for  we  always  found  it  in  low  bush  and  tall  grass,  and 
were  constantly  led  to  believe  that  it  was  something  else, 
so  that  great  numbers  perished  in  consequence. — A,  E.  P.] 

127.  BURNESIA  GRACILIS. 

Bumesia gracilis  (Cretzschm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  210  (1883). 

a,  &,  c.  $  .  Zaila,  Somaliland,  5lh  Nov.  &  9th  April. 
Nos.  11,  13,  &  780. 

Iris  light  hazel ;  bill  black  ;  legs  yellow-brown. 

[The  Slender  Grass- Warbler  is  common  on  the  maritime 
plain. — A.  E.  P.] 

128.  CiSTICOLA  cisncoLA. 

Cisticola  cisticula  (Temm.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  239  (1883). 

a.   c?  •     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  204. 

Iris  and  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  light  brown. 

The  Common  Fantail-Warbler,  though  known  to  occur 
throughout  Africa,  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
Southern  Abyssinia. 

129.  Cisticola  lavenduli?,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male  and  female.  Most  nearly  allied  to  C.  luentaia, 
from  Sokotra,  which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance; 
but  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  sandy  buff,  uniform 
with  the  back,  and  not  rufous  buff  contrasting  with  it.  In 
C.  h(fgitata  the  tail,  viewed  from  above,  has  the  dark  sub- 
terminal  bars  well  marked  and  sharply  defined  from  the 
paler  basal  part  of  the  feathers.     In  the  present  sporics  the 
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dark  part  of  the  tail-feathers  is  uniform  black  from  the 
white  tip  to  the  base^  and  there  is  no  differentiated  sub- 
terminal  black  spot. 

cJ .  Long.  tot.  4*2  inches,  exposed  part  of  culmen  0*35, 
wing  2  0,  tail  1*6,  tarsus  0*8. 

?  .  Long.  tot.  4*2  inches,  exposed  part  of  culmen  0'35, 
wing  2*0,  tail  1*6,  tarsus  0*75. 

Oj  b,  c7  $  •  Aroharlaise,  Somaliland,  3rd  April.  Nos.  764 
&  765.  [Types  of  the  species.li 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  pale  brown. 

[Miss  Lavender  Pease's  Fan  tail- Warbler  was  only  seen 
on  the  return  journey  across  the  maritime  plain,  when 
the  grass  was  green  after  the  rain ;  it  rose  sharply  out 
of  the  grass  and  had  a  rapid  up-and-down  kind  of  flight. 
It  was  thinly  scattered  over  many  miles  of  plain. — A.  E.  P.] 

130.    ClSTICOLA  TERRESTRIS. 

Cisticola  terrestris  (Smith) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  159. 

fl,  A.  cJ  ?  .  Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.  Nos.  323 
&326. 

c,    ?  .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Jan.     No.  367. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dark  brown  or  brown ;  legs  light 
brown  or  light  yellow. 

The  above  specimens,  shot  in  December  and  January,  differ 
somewhat  from  typical  South-African  examples  in  having 
the  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  paler;  the  rump 
is  rufous  buff  rather  than  rufous,  and  in  this  respect  they 
approach  C.  hindii, 

[The  Terrestrial  Fantail- Warbler  was  found  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  Yellow-throated  Pipit  {Macronyx  flavicoilis) , 
always  on  the  high  plateau  among  the  tall  grass. — A.  E.  P.] 

131.  Cisticola  ciNEREoLA. 

Cisticola  cinereola  Salvad.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  159. 
Cisticola  somalica  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  483. 
a.   <y.     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  177. 
A.    ?  .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.     No.  649. 
Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dusky  brown  ;  legs  yellowish  brown 
or  light  brown. 
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The  pair  of  Grey  Fantail-Warblers  obtained  by  Mr.  Pease 
shew  conclusively  that  C.  somalica  Sharpe  and  C  cinereoia 
Salvad.  are  respectively  the  male  and  female  of  the  same 
species. 

a,  (J .     Wing  2-6  inches,  tail  2-3. 

b.  ?  .     Wing  2*15  inches,  tail  1'95. 

132.   CiSTICOLA  ROBUSTA. 

Cisticola  robusta  (Riipp.) ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Gen. 
xxi.  p.  146  (1884) ;  xxvi.  p.  252  (1888). 

Cisticola  erythrogenys  Grant  (nee  Riipp.),  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  160. 

a.    cf  •     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Jan.     No.  377. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown. 

We  have  now  no  doubt  that  C  erythrogenys  (Riipp.)  is  a 
perfectly  distinct  species,  and  is  not,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  supposed, 
founded  on  the  female  of  C  robusta  (Riipp.).  Riippell 
distinctly  says  that  the  type  of  his  Drymoica  erythrogenis 
is  an  adult  male.  Both  Dr.  Finsch  and  Count  Salvadori 
disagreed  with  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  regarded  C  erythrogenys  as 
a  distinct  species ;  but  Count  Salvadori  made  the  mistake 
of  uniting  C.  erythrogenys  with  C.  marginalis  Heugl.^ 
which  is  a  very  diflferent  species  from  the  White  Nile  and 
has  the  upper  tail-covcrts  buff,  devoid  of  black  spots. 

[The  Great  Abyssinian  Fantail-Warblcr  was  shot  on  the 
mountain-side,  behind  the  British  Compound  ;  it  was  never 
seen  below  the  Abyssinian  plateau. — A.  E.  P.] 

133.  Cisticola  erythrogenys. 

Drymoica  erythrogenis  Riipp.  Syst.  Uebers.  p.  34,  pi.  12 

(iai5). 

Cisticola  erythrogenys  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  xxi. 
p.  148  (1881)  (nee  syn.) ;  xxvi.  p.  253  (1888). 

Cisticola  lugubris  Grant  (ucc  Riipp.),  Ibis,  1900,  p.  1(50. 

a.  ?  .     Jcffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  328. 

b,  c.  (?  ? .  Adis  Aliaba,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th-6th  Jan. 
No».  351  &360. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  black  or  light  brown. 
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With  the  large  amount  of  additional  material  now  avail- 
able, we  have  made  a  careful  re-examination  of  C  erythro^ 
genys  and  the  allied  species  and  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  C.  erythrogenys  (RUpp.)  is  not  the  female  of  C.  robust  a 

(Riipp.),  but  a  perfectly  distinct  species:  so  far  we 
agree  with  Count  Salvadori. 

2.  C,  erythrogenys  (Riipp.)    is  not  synonymous  with  C. 

marginalis  (Heugl.).  In  this  we  differ  from  Count 
Salvadori  for  the  following  reasons  : — C  marginalis 
is  found  near  the  White  Nile,  and  apparently  does 
not  occur  in  S.  Abyssinia.  It  has  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  uniform  buff,  with  very  rarely  any  trace  of 
dark  shaft-spots  on  (one  or  two  of)  the  feathers; 
while  in  C.  erythrogenys  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
black,  margined  all  round  with  rufous  huff,  which  gives 
them  a  heavily  spotted  appearance. 

Dr.  Sharpens  key  to  the  species  of  Cisticola  {cf  Cat. 

B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  237)  leads  one  to  suppose  that 

C.  marginalis  comes  under  the  heading  *'A'.  Upper 
tail-coverts  centred  with  black*' ;  but  both  Heuglin's 
original  description  and  the  plate  {cf  Ibis,  I8G9, 
p.  94,  pi.  i.  fig.  1)  shew  that  the  upper  tail-coverts 
are  uniform  buff. 

3.  C.  erythrogenys  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the 

allied  C,  tinniens  from  S.  Africa  by  the  black  stripes 
on  the  head  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  whereas 
in  C  tinniens  the  forehead  is  uniform  rufous  and  the 
black  stripes  commence  just  in  front  of  the  eye, 

4.  Specimens  of  C.  erythrogenys  collected  by  Lord  Lovat 

in  S.  Abyssinia  were  wrongly  referred  to  C,  luguhris, 

5.  From  C,  chiniana  the  present  species  may  be  distin- 

guished by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  heavily  striped 
black  and  rufous-buff  plumage  of  the  upper  parti«,  and 
by  the  bright  cinnamon-buff  outer  margin  to  the 
quills. 
[We  found  the  Rufous-cheeked  Fantail- Warbler  common 
on  the  rolling  grass  tablelands. — A.  E.  P.] 
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134.    CiSTICOLA  CHINIANA. 

Cisticola  chiniana  (Smith) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  161. 

a.  cf .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Nov.     No.  94. 

b.  9  .     Anjerra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Nov.     No.  139. 

c.  cf .     Hojojo,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Dec.     No.  241. 

d.  cf .     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  252. 

e.  c?  •     Hawash  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Dec     No.  26S, 
Iris  light  brown;  bill  black  or  dark  brown;  legs  light  brown. 
Specimen  a,  sexed  as  a  male  (but  no  doubt  a  female,  wing 

2' 2  inches),  is  in  breeding- plumage,  with  the  head  and  nape 
uniform  rufous  and  the  buff  eyebrow-stripe  well  developed. 
This  specimen  differs  from  all  the  others  in  having  the  dark 
centres  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  nearly  obsolete.  lo  this 
respect  it  is  approached  by  a  bird  collected  by  Lord  Lovat 
at  Bourka,  S.  Abyssinia. 

[The  Larger  Grey-backed  Fantail-Warbler  is  widely  dis* 
tributed.— A.  E.  P.] 

135.  Cisticola  erythrops. 

Cisticola  erythrops  (Hartl.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mos. 
vii.  p.  250  (1883). 

a,  b.  c? .  Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.  Nos.  454, 
455. 

Iris  light  brown ;  bill  dark  brown ;  legs  pale  brown. 

The  two  examples  of  this  rare  Fantail-Warbler  from 
Lake  Zwai  extend  its  known  range  a  long  way  to  the  North. 

[The  Buff-breasted  Fantail-Warbler  was  only  seen  at  Lake 
Zwai.  It  iH  easily  distinguished  from  other  members  of  the 
family  by  iU  richly  coloured  breast. — A.  E.  P.] 

\S6,  Geociciila  sinensis. 

Geocichla  simensis  (Rupp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  162. 

a,b,  (f  ?  .  Ilarramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.  Noa. 
133, 134. 

c.    d  .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Jan.     No.  357. 

rf.    ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.     No.  4«9. 

e,    (S  .     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  IGth  Feb.     No.  513. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black,  lower  mandible  yellow  at  base ;  legs 
dull  brown. 
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The  November  birds  are  in  fresh  brilliant  plumage ;  those 
shot  in  February  are  much  paler. 

[The  Abyssinian  Ground-Thrush  was  met  with  as  soon  as 
the  high  ground  was  reached.  Its  note  has  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  British  Song-Thrush,  but  there  is  no  continuity 
of  song.  It  was  seen  in  open  country,  gardens,  compounds, 
jowari-fields,  fcc. — A.  E.  P.] 

137.  Oeocichla  piagoii. 

Geocichla  piaggii  (Bouvier) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
V.  p.  171,  pi.  xi.  (1881). 

a,    $  .     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.     No.  408. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  light  dusky  brown. 

[The  Central-African  Ground-Thrush  was  only  seen  once, 
in  a  deep  rocky  ravine  in  dense  cover. — A.  E.  P.] 

138.  TURDUS  ABYSSINICUS. 

Turdtis  abyssinicus  Gm. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  162. 
a,   cf .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Jan.     No.  362. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  eyelids  orange ;  legs  orange. 
[The  Abyssinian  Thrush  was  not  often  observed. — A.  E.  P.] 

139.  TuRDUS  PELIOS. 

Tardus  pelios  Bonap. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163. 
a,   i .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  456. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  yellow ;  legs  dusky  slate-coloured. 
[The  Ethiopian  Thrush  was  only  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Zwai.— A.  E.  P.] 

140.  MONTICOLA  SAXATILIS. 

Monticola  scucatilis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163 ; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a.  (S  vix  ad.  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Jan.  No. 
365. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Rock-Thrush  is  a  common  bird,  found  amongst  rocks 
or  trees. — A.  E.  P.] 

141.  Monticola  cyanus. 

Monticola  cyanus  (Linn.)  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  411. 

2x2 
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a.   S .     Akaki  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Dec.     No.  337. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Blue  Rock-Thrush  was  shot  in  a  deep  gorge  among 
the  cliffs  above  the  river.     Not  seen  again. — A.  E.  P.] 

142.  MONTICOLA  RUFOCIXEREUS. 

Monticola  rufocinereus  (Riipp.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163. 

a,    ?  .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov.     No.  86. 

*.    ?  .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.     No.  98. 

c.    ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.     No.  492. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  only  female  example  in  the  British  Museum  Collection 
is  a  poor  skin  in  very  worn  plumage.  The  fine  specimens 
shot  by  Mr.  Pease  are  therefore  a  welcome  addition. 

[The  Abyssinian  Rock-Thrush  was  common  where  there 
were  ravines  and  washed-out  rifts  in  deep  earth  and  alluviml 
soil.— A.  E.  P.] 

143.  CVANECULA  8UECICA. 

Cyanecula  suecica  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  163. 

a.    (J.     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Mar.     No.  599. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  male  is  remarkable  in  that  it  entirely  lacks  the  white 
spot  on  the  throat,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  anj 
s|)ecimen  in  the  British  Museum  Collection. 

[The  Blue- throated  Robin  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  was  seen 
once  or  twice  on  the  ground  under  low  bushes. — A.  E.  P.] 

144.  ErITHACUS  GlTTrRALlS. 

Erithacua  gutturalia  (Guerin);  Scebohm,  Cat,  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  v.  p.  301.(1881). 

Irania  gutttiralU  Lort  Phillii^s,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  411. 

a,  ft.    cJ  .     Boosa,  Somaliland,  28th  Mar.     Nos.  732,  733, 

r.    c?  •     Somadu,  Somaliland,  Slst  Mar.     No.  743. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

One  of  the  males  killed  at  Boosa,  though  apparently  fullv 
adult,  has  the  breast  and  l)elly  pale  rufous  butf.  Seebohm 
states  that  this  plumage  is  characteristic  of  male$  of  the  year, 
hut  we  believe  this  statement  to  be  o|)en  to  question.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  one  specimen  with  pale  buff  breast 
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perfectly  similar  to  the  above  bird^  while  a  second  has  the 
throat  of  an  intermediate  tint,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
colour  of  the  under  parts  is  subject  to  great  individual  varia- 
tion and  varies  from  pale  rufous  buff  to  bright  chestnut. 
These  differences  are  irrespective  of  locality. 

[The  White-throated  Robin  hawks  from  low  bushes,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Flycatcher.  It  was  not  a  common  species, 
being  only  twice  seen  by  Mr.  Harwood. — A.  E.  P.] 

145.    BUTICILLA  RUFIVENTRIS. 

Ruticilla  rufiventris  (Vieill.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
V.  p.  342  (1881). 

Rutidlla  semirufa  Lort  Phillips  (nee  H.  &E.),  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  412. 

a,    (f .     Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Dec.     No.  232. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  birds  obtained  by  Mr.  Lort  Phillips  in  Somaliland 
have  been  wrongly  referred  to  the  Palestine  Redstart  (R.  semi* 
rufd),  which  is  a  much  smaller  bird  and  has  the  under  wing- 
coverts  mostly  black.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  common 
Indian  species  occurring  in  Somaliland. 

[Tlie  Indian  Redstart  is  found  in  rocky  gorges  and  is  not 
at  all  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

146.  Myrmecocichla  dubia. 

Myrmecocichla  dubia  Weld-Blundell&Lovat;  Grant,  Ibis, 
1900,  p.  164. 

a,   S  •    Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Mar.     No.  622. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

A  second  example  of  the  Abyssinian  Mountain-Chat  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  type  obtained  by  Lord  Lovat. 

[Not  often  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 

147.  Saxicola  leucomela. 

Saxicola  leucomela  (Pall.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  165. 
a,  b.   (S  imm.     Zaila,  Somaliland,  5th  Nov.     Nos.  9,  10. 

c,  ?  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  171. 

d,  ?  .     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.     No.  310. 

e,  S  vix  ad.  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Jan. 
No.  364. 
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/.  [  (J .]  Tadejeraulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Mar.  No.  623. 
^.    ?  .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.     No.  648. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Specimen /is  the  only  male  bird  in  fully  adult  breeding- 
plumage. 

[The  Siberian  Pied  Chat  was  found  in  great  variety  of 
plumage  throughout  the  journey,  from  the  sea  to  the  highest 
plateau.     It  was  the  commonest  of  all  the  Chats. — A.  E.  P.] 

Saxicola  somalica  Sharpe,  the  type  of  which  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Donaldson-Smith,  now  proves  to  be  an  immature 
specimen  of  the  rare  S.  vittata  H.  &.  E.,  which  breeds  in  the 
plains  of  N.W.  Turkestan  and  Cashmere,  and  winters  in  N.  \V. 
Arabia  and  Bogos  Land.  This  is  another  of  the  many  instances 
of  Indian  species  extending  their  range  into  Somaliland. 

148.  Saxicola  (enanthe. 

Saxicola  oenanthe  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  165. 
a,    (J.     Myeesa  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.     No.  670. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Whcatear  was  only  observed  a  few  times,  on  the  I4th 
of  March,  perching  on  stones. — A.  E.  P.] 

1 19.  Saxicola  isabellina. 

Saxicola  isabellina  Cretzschm.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  166; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a.    (J.     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  37. 
*.    ?  .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.     No.  99. 
c.    ?  .     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  254. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Wing.        TarmuA. 
in.  in. 

Specimen  a  (No.  37)  is  an  unusually  lary^  bird    . .     4*0  1*36 

Sprimon  f>  (No.  09) 3-86  1-26 

S|H«cimen  c  (No.  254)    365  1-05 

[The  Isabelline  Chat  was  widely  distributed,  but  not  found 
on  the  higher  elevations  above  6000  feet. — A.  E.  P.] 

150.  Saxicola  dcserti. 

Saxicola  deserti  Temro. ;  Seebohni,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  t. 
p.  383  (1881);  Ilawkcr,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  72. 
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a.  (S  imm.     Zaila,  Somaliland,  7th  Nov.     No.  17. 

b,  ^ .     M anda,  Somaliland,  9th  Nov.     No.  25. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Mr.  Hawker  found  this  species  numerous  in  Somaliland. 
[The  Desert-Chat  was  only  seen  in  Somaliland. — A.  E.  P.] 

151.  Saxicola  aurita. 

Saxicola  aurita  Temm. ;  Scebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  394  (1881). 

a,   c?  •     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Jan.     No.  379. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

An  adult  assuming  full  breeding-plumage.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  species  has  been  recorded  from  Abyssinia. 

[The  Black-eared  Chat  was  shot  on  a  bush  outside  the 
British  Residency  Compound. — A.  E.  P.] 

152.    PiNAROCHROA  SORDIDA. 

Pinarochroa  sordida  (Bupp.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  167. 
a.  Ad.  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Jan.  No.  373. 
Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Rock-Chat  frequents  the  rocks  on  the  high  plateau. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

153.  Pratincola  maura. 

Pratincola  maura  (Pall.);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  167. 
a.   cf .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Dec.     No.  210. 
b,c.    ?.     Adis  Ababa,   S.   Abyssinia,   5th  &  11th  Jan. 
Nos.  354, 366. 

d.  ?  .     Akaki  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Jan.     No.  386. 

e,  S'     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Jan.     No.  393. 

/.   cf ,     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Feb.     No.  549. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  males  have  the  basal  quarter  or  third  of  the  outer 
tail-feathers  white,  and  approach  typical  P.  hemprichi.  It 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful  if  the  latter  form  can  be  retained 
as  distinct,  for  the  proportion  of  white  varies  strikingly  in 
different  individuals,  some  Indian  examples  of  P.  maura 
showing  a  considerable  amount  of  it. 

Specimen  c,  an  adult  female  in  somewhat  worn  plumage. 
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has  the  longer  upper  tail-coverts  spotted  with  blacky  and  in 
this  respect  approaches  P.  rubicola. 

[The  Indian  Stone-Chat  was  found  commonly  among  the 
coarse  and  rank  herbage  and  dead  thorns  surrounding  deserted 
villages  and  zaribas. — A.  E.  P.] 

154.  Pratincola  albofasciata. 

Pratincola  albofasciata  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  168, 

a-c,  S .  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd-16th  Jan. 
Nos.  348,  363,  &  378. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Three  males  in  fully  adult  black-and-white  plumage. 
Specimen  b  (No.  363)  still  shows  traces  of  the  rufous  edging 
to  the  feathers  of  the  back. 

[The  Black-and-White  Stone-Chat  was  almost  invariably 
seen  amongst  low  bush  on  the  mountain-  and  hill-sides. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

155.    CoSSYPHA  SEMIRUFA. 

Cossypha  semirufa  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  169. 

a.  ?  .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Nov.     No.  84. 

b,  $  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  459. 
Iris  bmwu  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  Robin-Thrush  was  often  found  in  dense 
bush  or  under  creeper- covered  earth-banks. — A.  E.  P.] 

156.  Thamnol.va  alboscapulata. 

Thamnolcea  alboscapulata  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  1G9. 

a.  (S .     Balawa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Nov.     No.  77, 

b,  ?  .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov.     No.  85. 
c,d.    S   ?  .      Akaki,    S.    Abyssinia,   29th  &  30th   Dec. 

Nos,  339,  341. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  White-shouldered  Robin  was  seen  breed- 
ing; in  overhanging  banks  and  rocky  crevices  in  small  colonies 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number. — A.  E.  P.] 

157.  Ervthropvoia  leicoptera. 

KrytUropyy'm  leucopiera  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  170. 
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a,   (J .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  56. 

b,c.  (?  ?  .  Hulul,  S.  Abyssinia,  Ist  &  2nd  Dec.  Nos. 
148,  158. 

d.    ?.     Hawash  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Dec.     No.  261. 

«•   (J  juv.     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.     No.  646, 

/.    ?  .     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.     No.  689. 

ff.    ?  .     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Mar.     No.  697. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dusky. 

[The  Abyssinian  Chat-Thrush  is  a  shy  bird ;  when  dis- 
turbed it  dives  quickly  into  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  bush. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

158.  Cercotrichas  podobe. 

Cercotrichas podobe  (Mull.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  83  (1883). 

a,   (S .     Aruweina,  Somaliland,  14th  Nov.     No.  45. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Tlie  Black  Bush-Robin  was  found  in  thick  cover  on  the 
Somali  tugs  (watercourses) . — A.  E.  P.] 

159.  Argya  rubiginosa. 

Argya  rubiginosa  (Riipp.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  487. 

a,  cf.     Gildessa,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Nov.     No.  71. 

b,  (?•     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.     No.  677. 
Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  dusky  brown. 

[The  Rufous-breasted  Babbling-Thrush  was  almost  always 
seen  in  low  scrub,  seldom  in  higher  bush,  and  invariably  in 
scattered  companies. — A.  E.  P.] 

The  two  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  Pease  are  no  doubt 
referable  to  the  true  A.  rubiginosa  (Riipp.),  the  wing  measur- 
ing 3'4  inches  in  both  birds.  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  his  paper  on 
Dr.  Donaldson-Smith's  collection  (P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  488), 
records  a  male  from  Shebeli  with  the  large  wing-measurement 
of  3*8  inches.  He  then  goes  on  to  shew  how  this  bird  differs 
from  A.  rufula  Heugl.  {=A.  rufescens  Heugl.,  olim),  the  form 
found  in  Equatorial  Africa.  The  birds  collected  by  Mr.  Pease 
are,  however,  absolutely  identical  with  typical  specimens  of 
A.  rufula  obtained  by  Emin  at  Lado,  agreeing  exactly  both 
in  plumage  and  size. 
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The  bird  from  Shebeli  is  apparently  a  distinct  form  ;  it  is 
much  larger  than  A,  rubi^inosa,  having  a  wing  of  3*8  inches ; 
it  has  the  dark  grey  on  the  forehead  extending  to  beyond 
the  line  of  the  eyes^  and  the  hind-neck  and  mantle  dark 
brown,  with  dark  shaft-lines. 

We  propose  to  call  this  bird 

Argya  sharpii,  sp.  n. 

Argya  rubiginosa  Sharpe  (nee  Kiipp.),  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  488  [Shebeli], 

160.  Crateropus  smithi. 

Craieropus  smithi  Sharpe;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  170; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a.    $  .     Dagu  Delali,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Nov.     No.  83. 

*.    (J.     Arbawiin,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Dec.     No.  247. 

Iris  red ;  bill  black  ;  legs  light  slate-coloured. 

[Donaldson- Smithes  BabbHng-Thrush  was  widely  dis- 
tributed and  always  seen  in  large  family-parties. — A.  E.  P.j 

161.  Pycnonotus  arsinoe. 

Pycnonoius  arsinoe  (H.  &  E.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  171. 

a.  $  .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  42. 

b.  ?  .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.     No.  96. 

c,d.  ^ .  Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Feb.  Nos.  503, 
504. 

e.   (S ,     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.     No.  690. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  \Vhite- vented  Bulbul  has  a  sweet  song,  and  is  to  be 
found  everywhere. — A.  E.  P.] 

162.  Batis  orientalis. 

Pachyprora  puella  Sharpe  (nee  Reichenow),  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p  489. 

Pachyprora  orientalis  (Heugl.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  414;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  74. 

Pachyprora  belia  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.  i.  no.  2,  p.  47 
(1897);  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  73. 

Batis  orientalis  (Ileugl.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  172. 

a.    ^  .     Gildcssa,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Nov.     No.  76, 
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b.  (J.     HalUl,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     No.  142. 

c.  cJ .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  203. 

d.  ?  .     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  lOtli  Dec.     No.  217. 
«,/.    (?  ?•     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.     Nos.  273, 

274. 

ff.   (J  .     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  644. 

h.   S '     Daira  Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Mar.     No.  701. 

Iris  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  distinct  white  superciliary 
band  encircling  the  crown  does  not  appear  to  be  a  character 
of  importance,  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  birds 
referred  to  under  the  names  quoted  above  all  belong  to  the 
same  species. 

Elliot,  in  describing  P.  bella,  has  compared  it  with 
B.  minulla,  a  species  to  which  it  is  little  akin,  and  con- 
sequently it  appears  to  be  very  distinct,  though  really 
synonymous  with  B,  orientalis. 

The  true  P.  puella  Beichenow  is  quite  a  different  species, 
most  nearly  allied  to  B.  molitor  (H.  &  K.),  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  chestnut  marking  on  the  throat  of  the  female. 

Specimen  ff  has  the  crown  of  the  head  quite  black,  in 
specimen  e  it  is  grey ;  the  other  males  are  intermediate 
between  the  two.  In  specimen  ff  tlie  white  eyebrow-stripe 
completely  encircles  the  crown,  and  in  a,  though  the  crown 
is  now  slightly  imperfect,  the  superciliary  stripe  appears 
to  have  been  very  similar.  In  the  rest  of  the  males  the 
superciliary  stripe  is  but  faintly  indicated  beyond  the  eye. 

[The  Abyssinian  White-flanked  Flycatcher  is  always  seen 
industriously  searching  the  larger  trees  for  food. — A.  E.  P.] 

163.    TeRPSI PHONE  CRISTATA. 

Ttrpaiphone  crisiaia  (Gmel.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  174; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a.   ^  imm.     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  453. 

Iris  brown;  eyelids  blue;  bill  and  legs  blue-slate-coloured. 

[The  shrill  call  of  the  Abyssinian  Paradise- Flycatcher  is 
always  to  be  heard  wherever  there  are  high  trees  near  water, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  hiding  to  observe  this  bird, 
as  it  is  very  shy. — A.  E.  P.] 
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16-k    COTILE  MINOR. 

Cotile  minor  Cab, ;  Sharpe  &  Wyatt,  Monogr.  Hirund.  i. 
p.  77,  pi.  xii.  (1887). 

a.   (J .     Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  324. 
*.    (J.     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Jan.     No.  375. 
Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  black. 
Soudan  Sand-Martin. 

165.    IIlRUNDO  RUSTICA. 

Hlrundo  rustica  Linn. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  175. 
a.    ?  .     Lake  Ailan,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Feb.     No.  444. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Common  Swallow  was  always  to  be  seen  on  the  high 
grounds  of  Abyssinia. — A.  E.  P.] 

106.    HiRUNDO  SMITHI. 

Hirundo  smithi  Leach;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  176. 

a,  b,    c^  ?  .    Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb.    Nos.  477,  478. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

As  we  have  already  observed  elsewhere,  the  filiform  tips 
of  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  much  shorter  in  African  thmn  in 
Indian  examples. 

[The  Wire-tailed  Swallow  was  generally  seen  skimming 
over  the  waters  of  the  larger  rivers  and  was  frequently 
observed  resting  on  the  rocks  in  the  water. — A.  E.  P.] 

167.    IIlRUXDO  PUELLA. 

Hirundo  puella  Temm.  &  Schl. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  177. 

a,  ^  .     Ktttyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  IKih  Dec.     No.  251. 

b,  ^ ,     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  lOtli  Mar.     No.  658. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Smaller  Siripc-breastcd  Swallow  was  very  local,  and 
was  never  observed  to  join  flocks  of  other  memlicrs  of  the 
same  family.  It  was  generally  seen  flying  high  over  water. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

\(\H,    IIlRlXno  MELANOCRISSA. 

Hirundo  meianocrissa  (Kupp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  177. 
a.    d  ,     Jcfli  I)un>a,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  l>ec.     No.  325. 
/;,   c,    d  ^    imm.      Adis   Ababa,    S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Jan. 
Nos.  *WiH,  359. 
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d,  e,  ?  imm.  Kora^  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb.  Nos.  481'. 
485. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Specimen  a,  the  only  fully  adult  bird,  has  the  wing  51 
inches;  other  adults  in  the  collection  have  the  wing  52 
inches.  Sharpe  and  Wyatt  (Monogr.  Hirund.  i.  pp.  210, 
211)  give  the  wing-measurements  as  not  exceeding  4*7  in. 
Younger  birds  differ  from  the  adult  in  having  the  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  steel-blue  instead  of  purplish  blue, 
the  itinermost  secondaries  tipped  with  white,  and  the  under 
parts  washed  with  a  stronger  shade  of  rufous.  The  measure- 
ments are,  moreover,  much  smaller,  the  wing  varying  from 
4*3  to  4*7  inches  and  the  tail  from  3*6  to  3  8  inches.  In 
the  adult  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  longer  and  more  pointed. 

[The  Abyssinian  Mosque-Swallow  is  by  no  means  a  swift- 
flying  bird;  it  is  generally  seen  in  small  companies  of  three 
or  four,  and  frequently  perches. — A.  E.  P.] 

169.    PSALIDOPROCNE  ANTINORII. 

Psalidoprucne  antinorii  Salvad.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  177, 

a,  A.    c?  •     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb.     Nos.  475,  476. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

Count  Salvadori  has  very  kindly  examined  these  two 
specimens  for  us  and  compared  them  with  the  types  of 
Antinori's  Bough-winged  Swallow  {P .  antinorii)  in  the  Turin 
Museum.  He  finds  that  they  agree  exactly.  The  only 
complete  example  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  had  at 
one  time  been  in  spirits,  which  have  entirely  destroyed  the 
fine  purplish  gloss  on  the  head  and  upper  parts,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  fresh  specimens  now  before  us. 

170.  Mesopicus  spodocefhalus. 

Mesopicvs  spodocephalus  (Bonap.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  30  k 

a,    c?  •     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     No.  145. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Blood-breasted  Woodpecker  was  only  seen  once,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Kuni  Woods. — A.  E.  P.] 
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171.  Campothera  nubica. 

Campothera  nubica  (Gmel.);  Grants  Ibis,  1900,  p.  304; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a,   (S .     Somadu,  Somalilaiid,  13th  Nov.     No.  39. 

b^  c,  c?  imm.  et  ?  .  Gildessa,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Not. 
Nos.  72,  73. 

d,  ?  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.     No.  156. 

e.  $  .     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.    No.  288. 
Iris  red;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Nubian  Woodpecker  was  heard  and  seen  throughout 
our  journey,  except  on  the  high  plateau. — A.  E.  P.] 

172.  Dendropicus  hemprichi. 

Dendropicus  hemprichi  (Ehr.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  305  ; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a,   (S  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.     No.  163. 

*.    ?  .     Fullfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Nov.     No.  184. 

c.    $  .     Kassam  U.,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  289. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[Hemprich's  Woodpecker  was  frequently  seen  on  the 
outside  of  the  Mimosa -trees  among  the  very  small  twigs, 
catching  insects  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. — A.  E.  P.] 

173.  Thripias  schoensis. 

Thripias  schoensis  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  305; 
1901,  p.  288. 

a.  $  .     Kassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  282. 

b.  (J.     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  517. 

c.  (f .     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  llth  Mar.     No.  680. 
Iris  red ;  bill  and  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Shoan  Bearded  Woodpecker  is  to  be  found  wherecver 
there  are  large  trees. — A.  E.  P.] 

174.    IyNX  iCQUATORIALIS. 

lynx  aquatorialis  Riipp. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  306. 
a,    (J  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  457. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  light  slate-coloured ;  legs  brown. 
[The  Chestnut. breasted  Wryneck  was  only  once  met  with, 
in  well-wo(Kled  country. — A.  E.  P.] 
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175.  Indicator  indicator. 

Indicator  sparmanni  Stepb.  ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ. 
Genov.  xxi.  p.  90  (1884). 

Indicator  indicator  (Gmel.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix,  p.  5  (1891)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  492. 

a.   (S .     Boguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  15tb  Feb.     No.  508. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  pink  ;  legs  black. 

[Single  specimens  of  the  Striped- winged  Honey-guide 
were  often  seen  in  the  Hawash  Valley ;  on  one  occasion  I 
watched  one  drumming  on  a  tree  like  a  Woodpecker,  and, 
having  shot  it,  I  found  the  crop  contained  small  insects, 
such  as  ants,  &c. — A.  E.  P.] 

176.  Indicator  MAJOR. 

Indicator  major  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  6  (1891) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  289. 

a.  ?  .     Hojojo,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Dec.     No.  242. 

b.  (S .     Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Feb.     No.  437. 

c.  (J .     Walda,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     No.  563. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  or  dark  brown ;  legs  dark  black  or 
slate-coloured. 

The  Greater  Honey-guide  is  represented  in  the  present 
collection  by  thi*ee  fully  adult  birds. 

177.  Prodotiscus  peasii.     (Plate  XIII.) 
Prodotiscus  peasei  Grant,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  67  (1901). 
a.  c?  .     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No.  540.     [7\/pe 

of  the  species,'] 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  grey. 

Adult  male.  Very  nearly  allied  to  P.  regulus  from  S.E. 
Africa,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  having  only  a  narrow 
streak  of  white  on  the  outer  tail-feathers,  on  the  middle  of 
the  inner  web  next  to  the  shaft;  the  middle  tail-feathers, 
moreover,  are  browner  and  less  black. 

[Pease's  White-tufted  Honey-guide  was  only  once  seen, 
in  very  dense  thick  thorn-jungle. — A.  E.  P.] 

178.  Melanobucco  abyssinicus. 

Melanobucco  abyssinicus  (Lath.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  307  ;  1901,  p.  289. 
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a,  9  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia^  4th  Dec.     No.  176. 

b,  cJ  .     Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Dec.     No.  256. 

c,  d,  (J.  Roguecha,  S.Abyssinia,  15th  Feb.  Nos.  510, 
511. 

€.    ?  .     FuUfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Mar.     No.  713. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  Red-faced  Barbet  frequented  the  larger 
trees,  often  sitting  on  the  topmost  twigs,  where  it  was  very 
conspicuous. — A.  E.  P.] 

179.  TaiCHOLiBMA  MELANOCEPHALUM. 

Tncholtema  melanocephaium  (Cretzschm.)  ;  Grant,  Ibi^, 
1900,  p.  308. 

a,  $  .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  41. 

b,  c? .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  307. 

c,  (J.     Somadu,  Somaliland,  31st  Mar.     No.  742. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  Abyssinian  Black-headed  Barbet  has  not  previously 
l)een  received  from  Somahland. 

180.  TaiCHOLiEMA  DIADEMATUM. 

Trichoia^ma  diadematum  (Heugl.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  33(1891  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  289. 

a,  cJ  .     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  286. 

b,  J.     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  5H. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

The  Crowned  Barbet  was  first  met  with  in  Shoa  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Harrison.  The  examples  in  the  present  collection  were 
procured  in  the  same  locality. 

181.  BaRBATULA  MIXITA. 

Barbatula  minuta  Bonap. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  808. 

a.  ?  .     Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Feb.     No.  438. 

b,  ?  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Feb.     No.  450. 
Iris  brown;  bill  black;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Dwarf  Barbet  is  a  very  active  bird  and  has  a  powerful 
and  musical  voice. — A.  E.  P.] 

182.  TrACHVPHOXUS  MARCARITATrs. 

Trachyphonui  margaritatus  (Riipp.)  ;  (Jrant,  Ibis,  190O, 
p.  309;   1901,  p.  289. 
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a,  b,    ?  .     Gildessa,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Nov.     Nos.  69,  70. 

c,d.    ?  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.    Nos.  151,  152. 

^if'  (?•  Errer  Oota,  S.  Abyssinia.,  6th  Dec.  Nos.  198, 
199. 

ff.    ?  .     Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.     No,  541. 

A.   (J .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Mar.     No.  707. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  red-brown ;  legs  dark  slate-coloured. 

[The  Pearl-spotted  Barbet  was  found  in  all  the  country 
similar  to  Somaliland,  generally  in  pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 

183.    TURACUS  LEUCOTIS. 

Tnracus  leucotis  (Riipp.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  436  (1891). 

a.  i .     Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  31st  Jan.     No.  431, 

b.  (J.     Daba,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Feb.     No.  471. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  eyelids  red  ;  legs  black. 

[The  White-eared  Turacou  was  found  only  in  very  high 
trees  on  the  Hawash  and  Meki  River  banks. — A.  E.  P.] 

184.  Gymnoschizorhis  fersonata. 

GymnoscMzorhis  personata  (Rtipp.)  ;  Shelley,  Cat,  B,  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  455  (1891) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  289. 

a.    ?  .     Quala,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.     No,  430. 

6.    ?  .     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Feb.     No.  502. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  face  black ;  legs  black. 

[The  Masked  Turacou  was  very  local,  but  decidedly  plentiful 
at  some  of  our  camps  on  the  Hawash. — A,  E,  P.] 

185.    SCHIZORHIS  LEUCOOASTER. 

Schizorhis  leucogaster  (Riipp.) ;  Grant|  Ibis,  1900,  p.  309; 
1901,  p.  289. 

a.    ?  .     Aruweina,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Nov.     No.  53. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  pale  green  ;  legs  black. 

[The  White-bellied  Plantain-eater  was  very  common 
throughout  the  Somali  forests  and  those  of  the  Hawash 
Valley.  It  sits  among  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees  or 
moves  about  their  tops  uttering  a  loud  noise,  a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  a  *'  caw  "  and  a  "  quack.'' — ^A.  E.  PJ 
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186.  CeNTROPUS  8UPERCILI08U8. 

Centropus  superciliosus  (H.  &  £.) ;  Orant^  Ibin,  1900, 
p.  310 ;  1901,  p.  289. 

a.  $  .     Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Dec.     No.  239. 

b.  ^  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Mar.     No.  618. 

c.  ?  .     Moulou  River,  S.Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.      No.  681. 

d.  2  •     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22ud  Mar.     No.  719. 
Iris  red  ;  bill  black ;  legs  slate-blue. 

[The  White-eyebrowed  Lark-heeled  Cuckoo  was  very 
common,  and  frequented  the  dense  reedy  and  jungly  edges 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  note  sounds  like  water  ponred  out 
of  a  narrow-necked  bottle. — A.  E.  P.] 

187.  COLIUS  LEUCOTIS. 

Colius  leucotis  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  310;  1901, 
p.  289. 

a.    (J .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov.    No.  102. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  slate-coloured,  light  on  the  base  of 
the  culroen ;  legs  red. 

[The  White-cared  Coly  was  very  common  and  invariablj 
to  be  seen  in  large  companies  of  individuals  flying  one  after 
another  from  bush  to  bush,  the  last  leaving  with  apparent 
reluctance. — A.  E.  P.] 

188.  COLIUS  MACRURUS. 

CoUus  macrurus  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xrii. 
p.  345  (1892);  id.  P.Z.S.  1895,  p.  502;  Hawker,  Ibis, 
1899,  p.  77;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  289. 

a,   (J.     Kassam  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Dec.     No.  276. 

Iris  brown;  naked  skin  round  eye  dark  red;  bill  r^  at 
base,  black  at  the  tip  ;  legs  dull  red. 

[The  Bluc-naped  Coly  was  not  nearly  so  numerons  aa 
C.  leucotis ;  it  is  a  stronger  bird  on  the  wing. — A.  E.  P.] 

189.  Cypselus  melba. 

Micropm  melba  (Linn.)  ;  Hartcrt,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua.  xri. 
p.  438  (1892). 

a,   c?  .     Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  3k1  Feb.     No.  489. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 
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Cypselus  melba,  subspecies  africana  (Temm.),  which  has 
been  resuscitated  by  Mr.  Hartert  ('  Catalogue  of  Birds/ 
p.  440)^  appears  to  us  to  be  untenable,  none  of  the  characters 
put  forward  being  constant.  The  bird  shot  by  Mr.  Pease 
has  the  broader  dark  pectoral  band,  but  the  under  parts  are 
pure  white  without  any  trace  of  dark  shaft-lines.  The  wing 
measures  8*8  inches. 

[The  Great  White-bellied  Swift  was  seen  on  one  occasion 
only,  after  a  thunderstorm.  It  was  in  company  with 
C.  aptis,  C,  (Bquatorialis,  and  several  other  species,  including 
Hawks  and  Kites,  all  preying  on  a  large  flight  of  clear- 
winged  flics;  there  must  have  been  many  thousands  of 
birds  on  the  wing,  but  there  were  very  few  of  this  species 
(C.  iwe/Aa).— A.E.P.] 

190.  Cypselus  iSQUATORiALis. 

Cypselus  aquatorialis  MUll. ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ. 
Genov.  xxvi.  p.  227  (1888). 

Micropus  <B(juatorialis  (MUll.)  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  441  (1892). 

Cypselus  alfredi  Shelley,  Birds  Afr.  ii.  p.  345  (1900). 

n,b.   c?  ?  .     Ails,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Feb.     Nos.  440,  441, 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  measurements  of  these  two  specimens  are  somewhat 
greater  than  those  given  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds ' : — 

(J.  (No.  441.)     Wing  8-1,  tail  3-6  inches. 

?  .   (No.  440.)     Wing  8-1,  tail  375  inches. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  C  alfredi  Shelley  is  founded  on 
greasy  examples  of  this  species. 

[The  Great  Equatorial  Swift  was  seen  only  on  the  same 
occasion  that  C  melba  was  observed,  when  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  certainly  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  Swifts  on  the 
wing. — A.  E.  P.] 

191.  Cypselus  apus. 

Micropus  apus  (Linn.) ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi. 
p.  442  (1892). 

a,  6.   (J  ?  .     Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Feb.     Nos.  442, 443. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

2y« 
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192.  Cypselus  affinis. 

Micropus  affinis  (Hardw.) ;  Hartert^  Cat.  B.  Brit«  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  453  (1892). 

a.    $  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Mar.     No.  603. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  White-rumped  Swifts  were  seen  leaving  their  nests, 
which  were  placed  in  the  crevices  of  a  high  rocky  cliff  over 
a  river. — A.  E.  P.] 

193.  Caprimulous  fossil 

Caprimulgus  fossil  Hartert^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  551 
(1892). 

a.  $  .     Lake  Zwai^  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Feb.     No.  448. 

b.  ^ ,     Melkadegaga^  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Feb.     No.  554. 

c.  S '     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Feb.     No.  572. 
Iris,  bill,  and  legs  dark  brown. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Mozambique  Nightjar  in  Abyssinia 
is  worthy  of  note,  as,  though  widely  distributed  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Africa,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  north  of 
lat.  3°  N.  The  specimens  belong  to  typical  C  fossii,  ms 
distinct  from  C.  clarus  Reichenow. 

194.  Melittophaous  sharfii. 

MelittophayM  sharpii  Hartert ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  313. 

fl,  A,  c.  c?  ?  .  Fullfully,  S  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.  Nos.  186, 
187,  192. 

rf,  e.  (J .  Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  &  9th  Dec.  Nos. 
193  &  211. 

/.   S .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  305. 

g.  Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Feb.     No.  595. 

Iris  red ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

[Sharpens  Bee-eater  was  very  common  in  all  the  hot 
countries ;  it  was  perhaps  most  numerous  in  the  aloes  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  tugs  of  Somaliland. — A.  E.  P.] 

195.  Melittophaous  lafresnavi. 

Melittophagus  lafresnayi  (Guerin)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  313. 

a,b.   S.     Balchi,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Dec.    Nos.  SIS,  314. 
c.    ?.     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.     No.  490. 
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rf.   (J .    Alaga^  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     No.  564, 

Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black, 

[LafresDaye's  Bee-eater  was  not  nearly  so  common  as 
M.  sharpii  and  favoured  the  higher  altitudes.  It  was  not 
seen  in  Somaliland. — A.  E.  P.] 

196.  Mbrops  API  aster. 

Merops  apiaster  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  314. 

a,b.  ?  .  Goraboutha,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.  Nos.  525, 
526. 

Iris  red-brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Common  Bee-eater  was  not  so  numerous  as  M. 
nubicus.  It  was  generally  found  in  company  with  the 
latter.— A.  E.  P.] 

197.  Merops  nubicus. 

Merops  nubicus  Gmel.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  314;  1901, 
p.  290. 

a,  A.  c? .  Errer  G5ta,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Dec.  Nos.  208, 
209. 

c-e.  (J .  Goraboutha,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.  Nos.  527, 
530,  531. 

fyg.  (J  ?  .  Khaldina,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Feb.  Nos.  536, 
537. 

h-q.   S  ?  .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  8th  Mar.    Nos.  636-644. 

Iris  red  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[Wherever  we  crossed  wide  stretches  of  marshy  ground, 
or  camped  near  the  marshy  edges  of  rivers,  we  saw  the 
Crimson-breasted  Bee-eaters ;  sometimes  they  were  in  very 
great  numbers.  At  times  they  might  be  seen  on  the  ground, 
at  times  following  flights  of  insects  and  occasionally  perching 
on  trees. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

198.  Upupa  epops. 

Upupa  epops  Linn. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  314 ;    1901, 

p.  2yo. 

a,  ^ .     Owaramulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Mar.     No.  632. 

b.  ?  .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Mar.     No.  710. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  brown  or  dusky  black  ;  legs  brown 

or  dusky  black. 
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[The  Hoopoe  was  very  common^  half  a  dozen  being  often 
seen  together.  We  did  not  distinguish  between  it  and 
U.  intermedia. — A.  E.  P.] 

199.  Upupa  intermedia,  subsp.  n. 

Adult  male.  Closely  resembles  U.  somalensis  Salvin,  but 
there  is  a  wide  black  band  across  the  white  basal  half  of 
the  innermost  secondaries.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  long  slender  bill,  it  resembles  U.  indica  Reichenb.  Iris 
brown ;  bill  dark  brown  ;  legs  dusky. 

Total  length  ca.  10*5  inches,  culmen  2*05,  wing  5'6,  tail 
4-2,  tarsus  0-9. 

a.  cf .  Hiilttl,  S.  Abyssinia,  Ist  Dec.  No.  140.  [TVpe 
of  the  subspecies.'] 

Pease's  Abyssinian  Hoopoe  was  not  distinguished  from 
the  Common  Hoopoe,  and  unfortunately  only  one  sjiecimen 
was  secured. 

200.  Irrisor  erythrorhynchus. 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchus  (Lath.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900^ 
p.  314;  1901,  p.  290. 

a.    ?  imm.     Iloorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  174. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  red. 

[The  Red-billed  Wood-Hoopoe  was  generally  seen  in 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  fifteen.  They  ran  up  trees  just  like 
Woodpeckers,  and  were  both  numerous  and  noisy. — A.  E.  P.] 

201.  Rhinopomastus  minor. 

Rhinopomastus  minor  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  315  ; 
1901,  p.  290. 

a.  i .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  58. 

b.  J .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  306. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  yellow  ;  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  Scimitar-hilled  Wood-IIoo|K>e  was  fairly 
common.  The  peculiar  markings  of  its  wings  when  in  flight 
make  it  resemble  a  catherine-wheel. — A.  E.  P.] 

202.    BUC0R.\X  ABYSSINICUS. 

Bucorax  abyssinicus  (Bodd.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  315  ; 
1901,  p.  290. 
a.   S .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  206. 
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Iris  brown ;  bill  blacky  with  a  red  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible;  naked  skin  round  the  eye,  on  the  chin, 
and  the  fore  part  of  throat  slate-blue ;  sides  and  basal  part 
of  the  throat  and  fore-neck  red ;  legs  black. 

[The  Abyssinian  G  round- Hornbill  was  quite  common  in 
small  companies  of  two,  three,  or  four  individuals,  and  might 
be  seen  either  walking  on  the  ground  or  sitting  in  the  trees. 
The  flight  is  slow  and  heavy. — A.  E.  P.] 

203.    LOPHOCEROS  HEMPRICHI. 

Lophoceros  hemprichi  Ehr. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  315. 
a.    $  .     Choba,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Dec.     No.  303. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  red  and  brown ;  legs  black. 
[Three  or  four  of  these  Hombills  were  generally  seen 
together,  frequenting  the  higher  grounds. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

204.  Lophoceros  nasutus. 

Lophoceros  nasutus  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  315 ; 
1901,  p.  291. 

a.    $  .     Kassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Dec.     No.  283. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  red,  brown  at  tip ;  base  of  lower  mandible 
black,  upper  white;  legs  black. 

[This  Hornbill  was  not  common.  We  only  noticed  it 
once. — A.  E.  P.] 

205.  Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus. 

Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  (Temm.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  315;  1901,  p.  291. 

a.    ?  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Dec.     No.  296. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  red-brown  ;  legs  black. 

[The  Red-billed  Hornbill  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  low 
countries,  and  when  flying  made  a  considerable  noise.  It 
digs  in  the  sand  or  soil,  in  company  with  Hoopoes,  presum- 
ably for  food ;  Mr.  Harwood  counted  three  of  these  Horn- 
bills  and  seven  Hoopoes  all  together  on  the  ground  engaged 
in  this  operation  after  a  shower  of  rain. — A.  E.  P.] 

206.  Lophoceros  flavirostris. 

Lophoceros  flavirostris  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  412  (1892) ;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  291. 

a.    ?.     Lake  EI  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Feb.     No.  591. 
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Iris  pule  yellow ;  bare  skiu  round  eye  black ;  bill  deep 
yellow^  edges  dark  brown ;  legs  black. 

i^We  obtained  the  Yellow-billed  Hombill  on  the  basalU 
cliffs  above  the  hot  springs  at  El  Toki,  but  did  not  meet 
mith  it  elsewhere. — A.  E.  P.] 

207.    LOPUOCEROS  DECKENI. 

Lophoceros  deckeni  (Cab.) ;  Grants  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mas. 
xvii.  p.  416(1892). 

a.   i .     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     No.  569. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  with  the  basal  half  red,  tip  cream-coloured, 
cutting-edges  black  ;  legs  black. 

[Von  der  Decken's  Hombill  was  only  observed  in  any 
number  in  one  part  of  the  Hawash  Valley.  My  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  it  by  its  singularly  musical  cry ; 
the  peculiarity  of  its  behaviour  when  singing  reminded 
me  of  the  attitude  of  the  Crimson-breasted  Bush-Shrike 
(Laniarius  cruenius).  Its  note  was  so  different  to  that  of 
Lophoceros  erythrorhynchus  that  at  first  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  cry  was  that  of  a  Hombill. — A.  E.  P.] 

208.  Hapaloderma  narina. 

Hapaloderma  narina  Steph. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  477  (1892)  ;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  291. 

a.  ?  .     Mycesa  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.     No.  672. 

b.  (J .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Mar.     No.  724. 

Iris  brown ;  bare  skin  on  face  bright  blue  and  green,  neck 
dark  blue ;  bill  pale  blue-green,  sides  yellow  ;  legs  brown. 

[The  Narina  Trogan  was  rarely  seen,  and  then  only  in 
high  trees  by  river-sides. — A.  E.  P.] 

209.  Ceeyle  eudis. 

Ceryle  rudis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  316. 

a.  cf.     Akaki  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Dec.     No.  342. 

b.  d .     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Feb.     No.  5G7. 

c.  (J  imm.   Tadejemulka,  S.Abyssinia,  3rd  Mar.   No.G05. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  U'gs  black.] 

[The  Pied  Kingfisher  was  seen  on  all  the  Abysninian  rivers, 
and  also  on  Lakes  Ailan  and  Zwai  and  at  £1  Toki,  constantly 
hovering  over  the  water  and  fishing. — A.  E.  P.] 
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210.  Cbrylb  maxima. 

Ceryle  maxima  (Pall.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  316. 

a.  S  •     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Feb.     No.  578. 

b.  $  .  Tadejemuika,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Mar.  No.  601. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  green,  toes  black  or  dusky. 
[The  Great  African  Kingfisher  was  observed  perching  on 

stones  in  the  water  in  rapid  streams,  and  was  even  seen 
on  a  rock  in  the  hot  springs  of  El  Toki  ;  it  also  perches  on 
trees  near  rivers. — A.  E.  P.] 

211.  Alcedo  semitorquata. 

Alcedo  semitorquata  Swains.;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  316. 

a.    ?  .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Mar.     No.  708. 

Iris  brown ^  bill  black,  red  at  base  of  lower  mandible; 
legs  red. 

[The  Half-collared  Kingfisher  was  only  seen  once  on  the 
Errer  River.— A.  E.  P.] 

212.    COKYTHORNIS  CYAN08TI0MA. 

Corythornis  cyanostigma  (Riipp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  316;  1901,  p.  291. 

a.  (^.     Kassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Dec.     No.  277. 

b.  (S .     Tadejemuika,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Mar.     No.  604. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  bright  red. 

[The  Malachite-crested  Kingfisher  was  found  on  all  the 
small  streams  in  Abyssinia. — ^A.  E.  P.] 

213.  Halcyon  seneoalensis. 

Halcyon  senegalensis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus« 
xvii.  p.  242  (1892). 

a.   <J  •     Lake  Ailan^  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Jan.     No.  411. 

Iris  brown ;  upper  mandible  dark  red,  lower  black ;  legs 
black,  soles  of  feet  red. 

[The  Senegal  Kingfisher  was  shot  near  Lake  Ailan,  S.  of 
the  Hawash,  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water's  edge  ; 
it  was  perched  in  a  high  tree. — A.  E.  P.] 

214.  Halcyon  semic^erulea. 

Halcyon  semicterulea  (Forsk&l)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  317; 
1901,  p.  291. 
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a.  ?  .     Tadejemulka^  S.  Abyssinia^  3rd  Mar.     No.  606. 

b.  $  .     ArbawuD,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Mar.    No.  668. 

c.  $  .     Myeesa  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.    No.  671. 

d.  9  .     Moulou  River,  S.  Abyssiuia,  15th  Mar.     No.  683* 
^^/-   (?  ?  •     Urrer  Oota,   S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Mar.     No«. 

704,  709. 

ff.   c?.     FuUfully,  S.  Abyssiuia,  2l8t  Mar.     No.  714. 

h-k.  ij  i  9  .  Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  &  23rd  Mar. 
Nos.  722,  728,  729. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  bright  red. 

[The  African  Grey-headed  Kingfisher,  though  not 
observed  in  the  water,  was  never  far  from  its  edge  ; 
it  might  frequently  be  seen  catching  beetles. — A.  £.  P.] 

215.  Halcyon  ciiblicutensis. 

Halcyon  chelicutensis  (Stanley) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  317 ; 
1901,  p.  291. 

a,b.   <J  (f .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.     Nos.  268, 

269. 

c.    $  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssiuia,  5th  Mar.     No.  619. 

rf.   (J .     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Mar.     No.  667. 

Iris  brown;  bill  and  legs  red-brown;  lower  mandible 
red. 

[The  Striped  Kingfisher  gets  its  living  entirely  away  from 
the  water,  and  is  very  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

216.    CORACIAS  ABYSSINlCas. 

Coracias  abysnnictis  Bodd. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  317; 
1901,  p.  291. 

a.  J .     Dalado,  S.  Abyssiuia,  14th  Dec.     No.  237. 

b.  (J.     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssiuia,  17th  Dec.     No.  248. 
r.    $  .     Hawash  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Dec.     No.  258. 
^>  ^jf'   (7  ?  •     Kassam  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Dec.     Nos. 

279-281. 

jr.  $  .    Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  2ud  Mar.    No.  602. 

Iris  brown;  bill  black  ;  legs  dull  yellow. 

[The  Abytsinian  Roller  was  very  common,  very  tame,  and 
very  noisy.     It  had  a  quick  descent  on  the  wing,  followed 
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by  a  side-to-side  oscillation^  and  was  observed  hawking  for 
locusts. — A.  E.  P.] 

217.    CORACIAS  LORTI. 

Coracias  hrii  Shelley  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  317. 

fl»  *•    c?  (?  •     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Dec.     Nos.  141, 144. 

c.   cf  •     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan.     No.  899. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dull  yellow-green. 

[Lort  Phillips's  Roller  was  restricted  generally,  so  far  as 
we  observed,  to  Somaliland,  though  we  obtained  a  solitary 
specimen  near  Mt.  Sequala. — A.  E.  P.] 

218.  Coracias  n^bvius. 

Coracias  mevius  Daud. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  318;  1901, 
p.  292. 
a,  A.   (J  (J .     HtilUl,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.     Nos.  166, 167. 

c.  (?.     FuUfuUy,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Dec.     No.  190. 

d.  $  .     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  13th  Dec.     No.  236. 

e.  ?  .     Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  512. 

/.    cf .     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Mar.     No.  664. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dull  or  dusky  yellow. 

[The  White-naped  Roller  was  very  common,  and  was  often 
seen  sitting  at  the  end  of  bare  or  dead  branches  or  on  the 
tops  of  dead  trunks  of  trees.  It  was  very  easily  approached. 
—A.  E.  P.] 

219.  PCEOCEPHALUS  FLAVIFRONS. 

Pceocephalus  flavifrons  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  318. 

a.    ?  .     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Feb.     No.  501. 

Iris  orange-brown ;  upper  mandible  black-grey  along  the 
ridge,  lower  mandible  greyish  white ;  legs  black. 

[The  Yellow-fronted  Parrot  was  seen  only  on  the  higher 
H  awash  and  near  the  Meki  River. — A.  E.  P.] 

220.  PYOCEPHALUS  RUFIVENTRIS. 

P(B0cephalus  rufivtniris  (RUpp.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  318;  1901,  p.  292. 

a.  c?  •     Souiadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  29. 

b.  S .     Dahol,  Somaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  60. 
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c.    $  .     Moulou  R.^  S.  Abyssinia^  IStli  Mar.     No.  686. 

Iris  orange-yellow ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Red-bellied  Parrot  was  very  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

221.    AgaPORNIS  TARANTiB. 

AgapoTmU  iararUte  (Stanl.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  818 ; 
1901,  p.  292. 

^,^»  c?  $  vix  ad.  Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.  Nos. 
405,406. 

c.  ij .    Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.     No.  426. 

d.  S  imm.    Jello,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  519. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  red ;   legs  black. 

[The  Red-fronted  Parrot  was  common  generally,  occurring 
in  twos  and  fours ;  its  flight  was  extremely  rapid. — A.  £.  P.] 

222.  Bubo  lactbus. 

Bubo  lacteus  (Temm.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  319;  1901, 
p.  292. 

a.  (J.     Errer  G6ta,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  207. 

b.  cJ.  Ounji,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Feb.  No.  548. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  light  grey  or  pale  greenish  white. 
[Verreaux's   Eagle-Owl    was   very  often  seen;    on   one 

occasion  we  observed   seven   leaving  one  tree,  but   it   was 
usually  found  in  pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 

223.  Carinb  spilooastra. 

Carine  spilogastra  (Ileugl.)  ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  77; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  292. 

a,    $  .     Aruwcina,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Nov.     No.  51. 

Iris  pale  yellow ;  bill  green-slate-colourcd ;  legs  green- 
brown. 

[There  were  a  number  of  Spot-breasted  Little  Owls  at 
Aruweina. — A.  E.  P.] 

224.  Glaucidium  perlatum. 

Glaucidium  perlatum  (Vieill.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  319  ; 
1901,  p.  292. 

a.  $ .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Feb.     No.  551. 

b.  6.    Dalado,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Mar.     No.  692. 

c.  $ .     Marko,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Mar.     No.  693. 

d.  6.     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Mar.     No.  735. 
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Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill  yellowish  green ;  toes  yellow. 
[The  Pigmy  Owl  was  quite  common  on  large  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  rivers. — A.  E.  P.] 

225.  Circus  macrurus. 

Circus  macrurus  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  505. 

a.  6 .     Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  330. 

b.  6 .     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Jan,     No.  361. 
Iris  bright  yellow  or  yellow;  bill  black ;  legs  bright  yellow 

or  yellow. 

[The  Long-tailed  Harrier  was  quite  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

226.   ACCIFITBR  OVAMPENSIS. 

Accipiier  ovampensis  Gumey,  Ibis,  1875,  p.  367,  pi.  vi. 

a.   c^ .     Daba,  S.  Abyssinia,  7th  Feb.     No.  468. 

Iris  red-brown ;  bill  black,  cere  and  base  of  mandibles 
orange ;  legs  orange. 

The  occurrence  of  this  South-African  form  so  far  north  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  north  of  the  Equator. 

[The  Ovampoland  Sparrow-Hawk  was  only  observed  with 
certainty  on  one  occasion. — A.  E.  P.] 

227.  ACCIPITER  MINULLUS. 

Accipiter  minullus  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  140  (1874) ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  xxi.  p.  69 
(1884). 

a,   6 .     Moulou  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  15th  Mar.     No.  682. 

Iris  bright  yellow ;  bill  black,  base  yellow ;  legs  bright 
yellow. 

[The  Least  Sparrow-Hawk  was  only  seen  once. — A.  E.  P.] 

228.  MiLVUS  JEGYPTIUS. 

Milvus  (Bgyptius  (Gmel.);  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898,  p.  420 ; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  293. 

a.  6 .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  11th  Feb.     No.  493. 

b.  6 .     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Mar.     No.  656. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  yellow. 

[The  Egyptian  Kite  was  common  everywhere  :  it  was 
a  ubiquitous  scavenger  in  every  camp,  town,  and  village.^- 
A.  E.  P.] 
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229.  Melie&ax  polyzonus. 

Melierax  polyzonus  (Riipp.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  319; 
1901,  p.  293. 

a.   6*     Aruweina,  S.  Abyssiuia,  14th  Nov.     No.  54. 

Iris  brown;  bill  black,  orange  at  base;  legs  orange-red. 

[The  Many-banded  Goshawk  was  often  seen  hawking  low 
over  the  ground  like  a  Marsh-Harrier. — A.  E.  P.] 

230.  Melierax  oabar. 

Melierax  gabar  (Daud.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  319. 

a.    $ .     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.     No.  410. 

Iris  red-brown  ;  bill  black,  base  orange ;  legs  orange-red. 

[The  Red-faced  Goshawk  was  frequently  seen.  Birds' 
eggs,  of  the  size  of  a  Prancolin's,  were  found  in  its  crop. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

231.  Haliaetus  vocifer. 

Haliaetus  vocifer  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  508; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  293. 

a,  6,     Goraboutha,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.     No.  533. 

b.  d.     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Mar.     No.  600. 
Iris  yellow-brown  ;  bill  black,  bright  yellow  at  base ;  cere 

and  sides  of  face  bright   yellow ;    legs  white,  tinged   with 
yellow. 

[The  Vociferous  Sea-Eagle  was  very  common  on  the  edges 
of  Lakes  Zwai  and  Aiian  and  also  all  along  the  larger  rivers. 
I  once  observed  it  sitting  on  a  bush  over  a  stagnant  rain- 
pool  many  miles  from  any  river  or  lake. — A.  E.  P.] 

232.  Falco  tanypterus. 

Falco  lanyplerus  Schleg. ;  Finsch,  Tr.  Z.  S.  vii.  p.  203 
(1870);  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  294. 

a.  6  imm.     Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  Nov.     No.  21. 

b.  $  ad.     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Jan.     No.  389. 
Iris  brown  ;    bill  dark  blue,  lighter  towards  base ;  legs 

yellow. 

[The  black-fronted  form  of  the  Lanner-Falcon  was  seen 
all  the  way  from  the  coast  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  I 
observed  one  catch  and  devour  a  large  lisard. — A.  £.  P.J 
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233.   POLIOHIERAX  8EMITORQUATU8. 

Poliohierax  semitorquatus  (Smith)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  320;  1901,  p.  294. 

a.   $  .     Aruweina,  Somaliland,  14tli  Nov.     No.  49. 

6,  c.   d .     Gildessa,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Nov.     Nos.  74,  75. 

rf.    $.     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Mar.     No.  G59. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  pale  blue,  dark  at  tip ;  naked  skin  round 
eyes  orange-red  ;  legs  orange-red. 

[The  African  Falconet  was  quite  common,  and  was  often 
to  be  seen  sitting  solitary  in  the  tops  of  high  trees  ;  it  was 
very  fearless. — A.  E.  P.] 

234.  Cbrchnbis  tinnunculus. 

Cerchneis  tinnunculus  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  321 ; 
1901,  p.  294. 

a.  2  •     Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Jan.     No.  380. 

b.  2  •     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan.     No.  400. 
Iris  brown;  bill  pale  blue,  dark  at  tip;  legs  dull  yellow. 
[The  Common  Kestrel  was  seen  everywhere. — A.  E.  P.] 

235.  Phalacrocorax  africanus. 

Phalacrocorax  africanus  (Gmel.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  321. 

a.   $  imm.     Akaki  R.,  S.Abyssinia,  23rd  Jan.     No.  384. 

Iris  red;  bill  dull  yellow-brown;  legs  black. 

[We  saw  the  Little  African  Shag  coming  down  the  rivers 
in  flights  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  very  common  bird. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

236.  Plotus  Rurus. 

Plotus  rufus  Lac^p  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  322. 

a.   6 .     Filwa,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Dec.     No.  272. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dusky  grey ;  legs  dusky  black. 

[We  found  the  African  Darters  in  great  numbers  in  the 
warm-water  lakes  of  Filwa  and  El  Toki,  as  well  as  in  the 
cold  waters  of  Lake  Allan  and  occasionally  on  the  Hawash. 
They  were  often  seen  sitting  with  their  wings  half  extended 
and  looking  like  bats. — A.  E.  P.] 

237.  Plectropterus  ruefpelli. 

Plectropterus  rUppelli  Scl.;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  47  (1895) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  294. 
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a.   S .     Lake  Allan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan.     No.  422. 

Iris  brown ;  face^  wattle^  and  bare  skin  on  neck  coral-red ; 
bill  pink^  nail  white  ;  legs  dusky  pink. 

[Riippeirs  Spur-winged  Goose  was  first  seen  by  us  in 
pairs  on  Lake  Ailan  and  shot  from  the  shore  with  the  rifle. 
Subsequently  we  saw  large  flocks  on  the  marshes  near  the 
junction  of  the  Moggoi  River  with  the  Hawash.  In  the  dry 
skin  the  very  marked  and  prominent  scarlet  or  coral-red 
wattled  membrane  of  the  forehead^  crest^  and  sides  of  the 
neck  practically  disappears. — A.  E.  P.] 

238.    ChENALOPEX  iKOYPTIACA. 

Chenalopex  agyptiacus  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  822; 
1901,  p.  294. 

a,  A.  d  $•  Owaramulka,  S.Abyssinia,  6th  Mar.  Nos. 
624,  625. 

Iris  yellow-brown;  bill  purplish  pink,  cutting-edge  and 
nail  dusky ;  legs  light  purplish  pink. 

[The  Egyptian  Goose  was  found,  as  a  rule,  in  pairs  on  all 
the  small  streams  and  big  rivers  in  Abyssinia. — A.  E.  P.] 

239.  Anas  undulata. 

Aua$  undulata  Dubois;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  322. 

a.    (S.     Scquala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan.     No.  402. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  deep  yellow,  patch  on  culmen  and  nail 
black ;  legs  black. 

[The  Yellow-billed  Duck  was  the  common  species  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands.    It  is  very  good  to  cat. — A.  E.  P.] 

240.  Anas  sparsa. 

Anas  sparsa  Smith ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  323. 

a.    ? .     Myeesa  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Mar.     No.  673. 

Iris  brown  •,  bill  pale  purplish  pink,  centre  and  nail  black  ; 
legs  dark  yellow. 

[Tlie  Whitc-barred  Black  Duck  was  only  seen  on  the 
little  Myeesa  stream,  where  there  were  a  pair.— A.  E.  P.] 

241.    PCECILONETTA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA. 

Pfpcxlonetta  erythrorhyncha  (Gmel.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  324, 
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a,    6 .     Lake  Allan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan.     No.  420. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  purplish  pink  ;  legs  dusky. 
[The  Crimson-billed  Duck  was  shot  on  a  rain-pool  in  a 
rock-hole  near  Lake  Ailan. — A.  E.  P.] 

242.  Nettion  capense. 

Nettion  capense  (Gmel.) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii, 
p.  259  (1895). 

a.    ?  .     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Feb.     No.  589. 

Iris  pale  yellowish  brown ;  bill  purplish  pink,  black  at 
base ;  legs  brown,  webs  dusky. 

All  the  examples  of  this  species  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  are  from  South  Africa. 

[The  Cape  Teal  was  found  on  El  Toki  Lake.  It  was  not 
very  common. — A.  E.  P.] 

243.  QUERQUEDULA  CIKCIA. 

Querquedula  circia  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  324. 

a.    $ .     Lake  Ailan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan.     No.  421. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  slate-coloured ;  legs  dusky. 

[The  Garganey  was  seen  in  large  numbers  on  Lake  Allan. 
We  believe  that  these  birds  were  also  on  Lake  Harramaier, 
but  they  were  so  far  out  that  we  could  not  be  certain  of  their 
identity. — A.  E.  P.] 

244.  FULIGULA  FULIGULA. 

Puligula  fuligula  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  325. 

a.  S  ▼i^  &<1*  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov. 
No.  126. 

Iris  yellow  ;  bill  dark  slate-coloured,  nail  black ;  legs  dark 
blue-slate-coloured,  webs  black. 

[The  Tufted  Duck  was  only  seen  on  Lake  Harramaier. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

245.  Scopus  umbretta. 

Scopus  umbretta  (Gmel.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  326. 

a.  (J.     Alaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  25th  Feb.     No.  570. 

b.  ?  .     FuUfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Mar.     No.  718. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Hammer-head  Stork  was  very  common  near  water. 
—A.  E.  P.] 
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246.  Pleoadis  palcinellus. 

Plegadis  falcinellus  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  29  (1898). 

a,  b.  ^  ^  .  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia^  28th  Not. 
Nos.  117,  120. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dusky  green,  with  a  narrow  line  of  blue 
round  the  base  ;  legs  dusky  green. 

[The  Glossy  Ibis  was  plentiful  at  Harramaier. — A.  E.  P.] 

247.  Ibis  iCTHiopiCA. 

Ibis  athiopica  (Lath.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  512; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  295. 

a.  cf .  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.  No. 
182. 

Iris  red-brown ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

[The  Sacred  Ibis  was  common  in  large  flocks  on  Lake 
Harramaier. — A.  E,  P.] 

248.  Platalea  alba. 

Platalea  alba  Scop.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  49  (1898)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  295. 

a.  cf  iram.  Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Feb.  No. 
590. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  blue-slate-coloured,  base  of  bill  and  face 
purple-pink  ;  4egs  black. 

This  young  bird  is  in  a  very  interesting  stage,  and  at  tlie 
first  glance  mi^ht  easily  }ye  mistaken  for  P.  regia  on  account 
of  its  dark  beak  and  black  logs.  The  primaries,  especially^he 
outermost  of  them,  are  very  brown  on  the  outer  web  and 
towards  the  tip,  and  all  the  flight- feathers  have  black  shafts. 

[This  specimen  of  the  African  Spoonbill  was  obtained  at 
El  Toki,  where  a  few  others  were  observed.  Birds  of  all 
sorts,  especially  water-binls,  herons,  &c.,  were  very  numerous 
there,  but,  owing  to  the  extent  and  denscness  of  the  reeds 
and  marsh,  impossible  to  approach. — A.  E.  P.] 

2^^9.  Ardetta  pooicipks. 

Arietta  podicipts  (Bonop.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus, 
xxvi.  p.  225  (1898). 
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a.    ?  .     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Feb.     No.  592. 

Iris  yellow ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  light  yellow  ; 
legs  in  front  sage-green,  behind  bright  yellow. 

[The  African  Little  Bittern  was  only  seen  at  El  Toki. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

250.  BUBULCUS  LUCIDUS. 

Bubulcus  lucidtis  (Rafinesque)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  214  (1898);  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  325. 

Bubulcus  ibis  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  295. 

a.  (J .  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.  No. 
127. 

Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  bright  yellow  ;  legs  dull  yellow, 

[The  Buff-backed  Heron  was  seen  in  large  flocks  at  Lake 
Harramaier,  where  this  specimen  was  obtained. — A.  E.  P.] 

251.  BUTORIDES  ATRICAPILLUS. 

Butorides  atricapillus  (Afz.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  172  (1898) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  296. 

a.    ?  .     Tadejemulka,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Mar.     No.  607. 

h.   S  imm.     Fullfully,  S.  Abyssinia,  21st  Mar.     No.  717 

Iris  yellow  or  pale  yellow ;  bill  black  or  dusky  horn- 
coloured,  lower  mandible  yellow-green,  bright  yellow  from 
eye  to  nostril ;  legs  in  front  green-brown  or  brown,  behind 
yellow. 

[The  African  Black-headed  Heron  was  seen  on  several  of 
the  Abyssinian  rivers.  It  is  shy,  and  shuns  observation 
during  the  day. — A.  E.  P.] 

252.  Nycticorax  nycticorax. 

Nydicorax  griseus  Linn.  ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov. 
xxi.  p.  229  (1884). 

Nycticorax  nycticorax  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  146  (1898). 

a,   cf .     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  20th  Mar.     No.  711. 

Iris  red  ;  bare  skin  round  eye  yellow-green  ;  bill  dark 
horn-coloured ;  legs  pale  yellow. 

[The  Night-Heron  was  only  observed  near  rivei*s  running 
through  thick  forest-jungle.  It  was  never  seen  on  the 
ground  by  either  Mr.  Harwood  or  myself. — A.  E.  P.] 

2z2 
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253.  Leptebodius  oularis. 

Lepterodius  gularis  (Bosc)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mu8. 
xxvi.  p.  114  (1898)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  296. 

a.   ^ .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  7th  Nov.     No.  18. 

Ins  pale  yellow  ;  bill  dull  yellow,  upper  mandible  darker ; 
legs  light  yellow-green,  above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  black. 

[The  Reef-Heron — in  the  white  phase  of  its  plumage — 
was  plentiful  on  the  coast  and  on  the  large  waters  up 
country. — A.  E.  P.] 

254.    ECTPODOTIS  KORI. 

Eupodotis  kori  Burch. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  327. 

a.  ?  .     Goraboutha,  S.  Abyssinia,  16th  Feb.     No.  532. 

b.  g.     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Feb.     No.  561. 
Iris  marbled  yellow-brown  ;   upper  mandible  dark  horn- 

coloured,  lower  bluish  white  ;  legs  yellowish  white. 

[The  Kori  Bustard  or  Paauw  is  a  very  common  bird ;  the 
male  shot  was  one  of  a  flock  of  nine.  I  counted  seventeen  in 
half  an  hour's  march  in  the  Danakil  country. — A.  E.  P.] 

255.  Neotis  heuglini. 

Neotis  heuglini  (Hartl.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiii. 
p.  303  (1894). 

a.    S  •     Hensa,  Somaliland,  2nd  April.     No.  755. 

Iris  brown;  bill  dark  slate-coloured;  lower  mandible 
light ;  legs  yellowish  white. 

[Hcuglin's  Bustard  is  a  much  rarer  bird  than  the  Kori 
Bustard.— A.  E.  P.] 

256.    LiSSOTIS  LOVATI. 

Lissotis  lovati  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  326. 

a,  S '     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Jan.     No.  401. 

b.  cf  inini.     Aila,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Feb.     No.  446. 

Iris  marbled  yellow-brown  ;  upper  mandible  dusky,  lower 
light  yellow  ;  legs  yellow-\ihite. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  get  additional  specimens  of  this 
Bustard.  The  adult  male  agrees  exactly  with  the  type,  and 
has  the  middle  three-fifths  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  second, 
aries  pure  white  to  the  shaft  ;  the  young  male  is  in  female 
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plumage^  and  has  the  innermost  primary  of  either  wing 
in  the  semi-adult  black-and-white  plumage.  In  addition 
to  these  males  we  have  recently  examined  a  fine  adult 
pair  procured  by  Mr.  Hawker  on  the  White  Nile,  and  as 
all  these  agree  perfectly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  L,  lavati  is  a 
well-founded  species. 

[Lovat's  Bustard  appears  to  be  one  of  the  commonest 
members  of  the  family  in  the  district ;  but  Mr.  Grant  tells 
me  that  L.  melanogaster  and  L.  hartlaubi  are  both  found  in 
the  same  country,  and  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  present  species. — A.  E.  P.] 

257.    LOPHOTIS  GINDIANA. 

Lophotis  gindiana  (Oust.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiii.  p.  292  (1894). 

a.   i .    Hojojo,  S.  Abyssinia,  12th  Mar.     No.  669. 

i.    S .     Tolo,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Mar.     No.  703. 

Iris  yellow-brown  or  yellow ;  upper  mandible  dark  slate- 
coloured,  lower  light;  legs  pale  blue-slate-coloured  or 
yellowish  white. 

[The  Buff-crested  Bustard  was  not  uncommon  throughout 
our  journey. — A.  E.  P.] 

258.  (Edicnemus  (edicnemus. 

(Edicnemus  (edicnemus  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  4  (1896). 

(Edicnemus  scolopax  Dresser  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898^ 
p.  421. 

a,  A.  $  (7 .  Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.  Nos.  466, 
467. 

Iris  and  eyelids  light  yellow  ;  bill  black,  light  yellow  at 
base ;  legs  light  yellow. 

259.    PUYLLOPEZUS  AFRICANUS. 

Parra  africana  Gmel. ;  Sal?ad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov. 
xxi.  p.  225  (1884). 

Phyllopezus  africanus  (Gmel.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  297. 

a-e.  c7  $  et  $  imm.  Lake  Ailan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan. 
Nos.  413-417. 
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Iris  brown  ;  bill  blue-slate-coloured ;  naked  forehead  and 
crown  pale  blue  j  legs  greenish  slate-coloured. 

260.    CURSORIUS  TEMMINCKI. 

Cursorius  temmincki  (Wagl.)  ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus* 
xxiv.  p.  41  (1896). 

a,b,(i2.    Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.    Nos.  428,  429. 
c.    ?  .     Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb.     No.  473. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  white. 

261.  Rhinoptilus  hartinoi. 

Rhinoptilus  hartingi  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  46,  pi.  ii.  (1896) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p  296. 

a.  ?  .     Las  Man,  Soraaliland,  12tli  Nov.     No.  26. 

b.  c?  .     Dahol,  Soraaliland,  15th  Nov.     No.  59. 

c.  c?.     Tolo,  S.  Abyssinia,  19th  Mar.     No.  702. 

d.  c?  .     Manda,  Soraaliland,  3rd  April.     No.  762. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  white. 

The  specimens  of  Harting's  Courser  collected  by  Mr.  Pease 
vary  considerably  in  tint.  It  seems  to  us  very  doubtful 
whether  /?.  hartingi  is  really  separable  from  the  allied 
/?.  bisignatus. 

262.  Stephanibvx  coroxatus. 

Stephanibyx  coronutus  (Bodd.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  178  (1896) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  297. 

a.    $  .     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Feb.     No.  558. 
Iris  yellow ;  bill  black,  red  at  base  ;  legs  red-pink. 

2(>3.  Stephanibvx  melanopterus. 

Stephanibyjc  melanopterus  (Cretschni.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900, 
p.  328. 

a,  A.  (J  V  .  Adis  Ababa,  S.  Abyssinia,  17th  Jan.  Nos. 
381,  382. 

Iris  pale  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  rose-pink. 

264.    HoPLOPTERUS  spiNosrs. 

Hoplopterus  spinosus  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  328. 
a.    ?  .     Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.     No. 
129. 
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h,    ^.     Errer  Gota,  S.  Abyssinia,  6th  Dec.     No.  200. 
c.   (J  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Feb.     No.  447. 
Iris  red;  bill  and  legs  black. 

265.  HiMANTOPUS  HIMANTOPUS. 

Himantopus  himantopus  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  330. 
a,  b.    $  .      Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,   28th   Nov. 
Nos.  122,  123. 

Iris  red ;  bill  black ;  legs  pinkish  red. 

266.  LiMOSA  LIMOSA. 

Limosa  limosa  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  381  (1896). 

a-c.  ?  .  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.  Nos. 
118,  119,  &  130. 

Iris  brown;  bill  brown,  shading  to  black  at  tip;  legs 
dusky. 

267.  HiEMATOPUS  OSTRALEOUS. 

H(Bmatopus  ostralegus  Linn. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  107(1896). 

a,    ?  .     Zaila,  Soraaliland,  8th  Nov.     No.  24. 

Iris  red;  bill  orange-red,  dark  at  tip;  legs  dull  purplish 
brown. 

This  Oystercatcher  was  in  winter  plumage. 

268.  Arenaria  interpres. 

Arenaria  interpres  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  92  (1896). 

a.   S  •     Zaila,  Somaliland,  7th  Nov.     No.  16. 
Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dull  orange. 

269.    OCHTHODROMUS  ASIATICUS. 

Ochthodromus  nsiaticus  (Pall.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  230  (1896). 

a,b.   (J.     Melkadegaga,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Feb.     Nos. 

559,  560. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  light  greenish  slate-coloured. 
The  Caspian  Sand-Plover  was  in  summer  plumage. 
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270.  OcHTHODnoHue  oeoffbovi. 
Ochlhodromusffeoffroyi'Waf}.;  Sbarpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua. 

niv.  p.  217  (1896). 

3 .    Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  April.     No.  776. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  grey,  toes  dnskf . 

271.  OxYECaUS  TRICOLLARIS. 

Osyechua  trieoUarit  (Vieill.)  j  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  330. 
a.   i .     Somadu,  Somaliland,  IStb  Not.     No.  43. 

272.  ^OlALITIS  DVBIA. 

^gialitis  dubia  Scop. ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  330. 
a.  $  .  Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Jan.  No.  427. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dusky  yellov. 

273.  ^OIALITIS  U.BXANDBINA. 

^gialiti*  atexandrina  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Miu. 
xxiT.  p.  275  (1896);  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  297. 

a.  9  .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  4th  Nov.     No.  5. 

b.  ^ .    Lake  Zvai,  S.  Abyssinia,  4tb  Feb.    No.  447. 
c.d.  tS-    Zaila,  Somaliland,  8tb  April.    Nob.  778,  774. 
Iris  brown;  bill  black;  legs  light  grey  or  alate-ooloured, 

toes  dusky  or  black. 

274.  Caliobib  abbnabia. 

CaUdrit  arenaria  (Liun.);  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  423. 

a.    ?  .     Kaila,  Somaliland,  8th  April.     No.  776. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

The  Sanilcrling  was  iu  full  winter  plumage. 

275.  Thin'ooides  iiypuLEVcva. 

'IViiiffaidea  hypolettctu  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  338. 

a,b.  i  %.  Zaila,  Somaliland,  Cth  Nov.  &  8th  April. 
Nos.  15,  778. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dull  yellow-greeo,  toes 
darker. 

S76.    HbUIDROMAS  IKHROPl'S. 

Helodroma*  oehroptu  (Temm.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  339. 
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a.    ?  .     Guelan,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Jan.     No,  388. 
b,c.   (J  ?  .     Fullf  ally,  S.  Abyssinia,  2l8t  Mar.     Nos.  715, 
716. 

Iris   brown;    bill   black;    legs    sage-green   or    greenish 

grey- 

277.  PAV0>fCELLA  PUONAX. 

Pavoncella  pugnax  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  329. 

a,b.   S  ^  •    Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Nov. 

Nos.  135,  136. 

c.    S .     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Feb.     No.  588. 

$  .  Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dark  slate-colou  red. 

(J .  Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dull  orange. 

[Two  Ruffs  and  a  Reeve  in  winter  plumage  were  shot  on 
a  tarn  an  hour^s  journey  from  Harramaier,  where  this  bird 
was  in  great  numbers. — A.  E.  P.] 

278.  TOTANUS  CALIDRIS. 

Totanus  calidris  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  414  (1896). 

a.    ?  .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  Nov.     No.  22. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark,  dusky  pink  at  base  ;  legs  dull 
orange-red. 

279.  ToTANUS  STAONATILIS. 

Tot  anus  stagnatilis  Bechst. ;  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov. 
xxi.  p.  221  (1884). 

a.    ?  .     Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Feb.     No.  586. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  dull  yellowish  green. 

280.  Trinoa  subarquata. 

Tringa  subarquata  (Giild.) ;  Hawker,  Ibis,  1899,  p.  81. 
a,  6.  (J  ?  .  Zaila,  Somaliland,  4th  Nov.  Nos.  2  &  3. 
Iris  dark  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

281.  Gallinack)  oallinula. 

lAmnocryptes  gallinula  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiv.  p.  665  (1896). 
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a,b.  ?  .  Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  &  28th  Feb. 
Nos.  583  &  593. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dusky ;  legs  dull  greenish  or  light  greenish 
slate-coloured. 

282.  Dromas  ardeola. 

Dromas  ardeola  PaykuU ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  28(1896). 

a,h,c.   (J  ?  .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  4th  Nov.     Nos.  6,  7,  8. 

d,    ?  .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  April.     No.  779. 

Iris  dark  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  pale  blue  or  light  blue- 
green,  toes  darker. 

283.  Sterna  minuta. 

Sterna  minuta  Linn. ;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv. 
p.  116  (1896). 

a.   (J.     Zaila,  Somaliland,  8th  April.     No.  777. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  yellow,  tip  black  ;  legs  dull  orange. 

This  specimen  of  the  Little  Tern  is  a  typical  example  with 
only  the  two  outer  primaries  mostly  black.  S.  saundersi  is 
said  to  be  the  form  found  on  the  Red  Sea  coast. 

284.  Gelochelidon  anglica. 

Gelochelidon  anglica   (Mont.)  ;    Saunders,  Cat.   B.   Brit. 
Mus.  XXV.  p.  25  (1896)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  297. 
a.    $  .     Zaila^  Somaliland,  8th  Nov.     No.  23. 
Iris,  bill,  and  legs  black. 

285.  Anous  stolidus. 

Anous  stolidus  (Linn.) ;  Saunders,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv. 
p.  136  (1896). 

a.    S  .     Zaila,  Somaliland,  3rd  Nov.     No.  1. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dusky  black. 

The  Noddy  Tern  is  nearly  cosmopolitan  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 

286.    LiMNOCORAX  NIGER. 

Limnocorax  niger  (Gmel.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiii.  p.  150(1894). 
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a.  c?  i'mm.  Lake  Zwai^  S.  Abyssinia^  4th  Feb.  No. 
449. 

b,c.  cf  ?  .  Lake  El  Toki,  S.  Abyssinia,  26th  Feb.  Nos. 
579  &  580. 

Ad.  Iris  and  eyelids  red ;  bill  yellow-green ;  legs  coral- 
red. 

/mm.  Iris  brown,  eyelids  red;  bill  yellow-green;  legs 
dusky  red. 

287.  FULICA  CRISTATA. 

Fulica  cristata  Gmel.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiii. 
p.  215  (1894)  ;  id.  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  516. 

a-c.  (J,  Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov. 
Nos.  121,  124,  125. 

No.  121  is  a  semi-albino. 

Iris  red;  bill  blue-slate-coloured;  head  bluish  white,  comb 
dark  red ;  legs  dull  slate- coloured. 

Four  eggs  brought  home  resemble  those  of  the  Common 
Coot,  and  measure  as  follows: — l'95xl'5  inches;  205  x 
1-5  ;  2-2  X  1-5  ;  2*25  x  1*5. 

[The  Cresteds  Coot  were  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the 
margin  of  Lake  Harramaier,  where  they  were  breeding. 
They  were  not  observed  on  any  of  the  other  lakes  at  a  lower 
altitude.— A.  E.  P.] 

288.  PODICIPES  CAPENSIS. 

Fodicipes  capensis  Licht.  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  331. 
a.  S '     Lake  Harramaier,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Nov.     No. 
128. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  black. 

289.  ViNAGO  WAALIA. 

Vinago  waalia  (Gmel.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  331. 

a,  A.  (J .  Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  1st  Feb.  Nos.  435, 
436. 

c,  rf.  ?  .  Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  9th  Mar.  Noe.  652, 
653. 

Iris  orange ;  bill  light  slate-coloured  ;  legs  dull  yellow. 
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[The  Waalia  Fruit-Pigeon  is  easily  shot  where  there  are 
wild  fig-trees,  to  which  it  flocks  in  great  numbers ;  it  ia 
curious  how  a  very  bare  tree  may  be  full  of  these  lovely 
birds  and  yet  one  can  with  diflSculty  find  them,  their 
plumage  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  foliage. — 
A.  E.  P.] 

290.    CoLUMBA  ALBITORQUES. 

Columba  albitorques  Riipp. ;  Grant,  Ibis^  1900^  p.  331. 

a.    $  .     Akaki  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  30th  Dec.     No.  340. 

[The  White-naped  Pigeon  was  only  seen  in  rocky 
gorges ;  when  disturbed  the  large  flocks  circle  to  a  great 
height  like  domestic  pigeons,  alighting  again  together. — 
A.  E.  P.J 

291.  Columba  guinea. 

Columba  guinea  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  332. 
a.   S  •     Jeffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  321. 
Iris  orange  ;  bill  black  ;  naked  skin  round  eye  dark  par- 
plish  red ;  legs  pale  red. 

292.  TURTUR  LUOENS. 

Turtur  lugens  (Riipp.) ;  Grant.  Ibis,  1900,  p.  332. 
a.  S  •  Kora,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Feb.  No.  474. 
Iris  orange  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  red. 

293.  TURTUR  SEMITORQUATUS. 

Turtur  semitorquatus  (Riipp.) ;   Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  332. 
a.   (? .     Akaki  R.,  S.  Abyssinia,  23rd  Jan.     No.  383. 
Iris  orange-brown  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  red. 

294.  TVRTUR  SEXEGALENSIS. 

Turtur  senegalensis  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  333. 

a.  S ,     Somadu,  Somaliland,  13th  Nov.     No.  38. 

b.  cJ .     Harrar,  S.  Abyssinia,  24th  Nov,     No.  95. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  red. 

295.  (Ena  capensis. 

(Ena  capmsii  (Linn.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  333. 

a.    $  •    Errer  GoU,  S.  Abyssinia,  9th  Dec.     No.  216. 
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b,c.  cJ  ?  .  Hawash  R.,  S.  Abyssinia^  19th  Dec.  Nos.  259, 
260. 

d,   (J .  Scquala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.     No.  404. 

«*/  c?  ?  .    Somadu,  Somaliland,  3l8t  Mar.    Nos.  747,  748. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  dark  yellow  ;  legs  red-brown  or  dark 
red, 

296.  Chalcopelia  afra. 

Chalcopelia  afra  (Linn.)  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  334. 

a.  (J .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  2nd  Dec.     No.  157. 

b,  ?  .     Roguecha,  S.  Abyssinia,  14th  Feb.     No.  500. 
a.  Iris  brown ;  bill  black  ;  legs  dark  red. 

A.  Iris  brown  ;  bill  dull  red,  yellow  at  tip  ;  legs  dull 
red. 

Specimen  a,  a  small  bird,  with  the  wing  measuring  4*2 
inches,  has  the  metallic  spots  on  the  wing  rich  golden  green. 

Specimen  b,  a  much  larger  bird,  wing  4*5  inches,  has  the 
metallic  spots  on  the  wing  steel-blue. 

Count  Salvadori  (Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  508)  states 
that  the  female  has  the  wing- spots  golden  green,  while  in 
the  male  they  are  steel-blue ;  but  the  diflTerence  is  purely 
individual  and  not  sexual. 

297.  Pteroclurus  exustus. 

Pteroclurus  exustus  (Temm.) ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  12  (1893) ;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  298. 

a.   (J.     Lake  Allan,  S.  Abyssinia,  29th  Jan.     No.  419. 

A,  c.  (J  ? .  Khaldina,  S.  Abyssinia,  18th  Feb.  Nos. 
534,  535. 

Iris  brown;  bill  grey,  darker  along  the  ciilmen;  feet 
grey. 

298.  Pterocles  lichtensteini. 

Pterocles  lichtensteini  Temm. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  29  (1893);  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  298. 

Oyb.  (f  ?  .    Bogra,  S.  Abyssinia,  31st  Jan.    Nos.  432, 433. 
c,    (J .     Arbawun,  S.  Abyssinia,  10th  Mar.     No.  657. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  yellow -brown  ;  legs  yellow. 
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299.  Francolinus  oranti. 

Francolinus  granti  Hartl. ;  Sbarpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  520; 
Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  299. 

a,b.  (J  ?  .     IIulul,  S.  Abyssinia,  3rd  Dec.    Nos.  169, 170. 

Iris  brown ;  bill  black ;  legs  red. 

[We  found  Grant's  Francolin  common  all  along  the 
1 1  aw  ash  Valley,  and  on  March  6th  observed  several  young 
broods,  but  never  more  than  four  in  a  covey.  These  birds 
begin  calling  at  least  one  hour  before  sunrise. — A.  E.  P.] 

300.  Francolinus  sharpii. 

Francolinus  sharpii  Grant,  Ibis,  1900,  p.  335. 

a.  ?  .     Sequala,  S.  Abyssinia,  27th  Jan.     No.  403. 

b.  c?.     Hawash  River,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Jan.     No.  412. 
Iris  brown ;  naked  skin  round  eye  red ;  bill  black  ;  legs 

dark  brown,  dark  red  in  front. 

301.  Francolinus  tetraonixus. 

Francolinus  tetraoninus  Weld-Blundell  &  Lovat ;  Grant^ 
Ibis,  1900,  p.  336,  pi.  v. 

a.    ?  .     Lake  Zwai,  S.  Abyssinia,  5th  Feb.     No.  465. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  dark  red;  legs  bright  red. 

This  specimen  agrees  generally  with  the  type  procured  bjr 
Lord  Lovat  at  Mcndi  in  having  the  dark  middles  to  the 
feathers  of  the  nape,  interscapular  region,  &c.  much  more 
faintly  indicatcil  than  in  typical  F,  schuetti.  When  a  larger 
series  is  forthcoming  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  forms 
may  be  found  to  grade  into  one  another. 

[The  Grouse-like  Francolin  was  only  seen  on  one  occasion 
frequenting  very  dense  bush,  which  it  could  not  be  forced  to 
leave— A.  E.  P.] 

302.  Francolinus  erckeli. 

Francolinus  erckeli  Riipp. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii. 
p.  172  (1893). 

a.    ?  .     Jcffi  Dunsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  28th  Dec.     No.  329. 

Iris  brown  ;  bill  black ;  legs  dull  yellow. 

[Erckers*  Francolin  was  the  only  "  Partridge  "  seen  in  the 
open  rolling  country  of  the  high  plateau. — A.  E.  P.] 
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303.  Pternistes  infuscatus. 

Pternistes  infuscatus  Cab. ;  Graut,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  182,  pi.  viii.  fig.  2  (1893);  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1898, 
p.  425  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1901,  p.  299. 

a,    ?  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  4th  Dec.     No.  182. 

A.    S  .     Hoorsa,  S.  Abyssinia,  22nd  Mar.     No.  720. 

Iris  hrowu;  hill  and  legs  black;  throat  and  face  deep  red; 
neck  yellow. 

[Cabanis^s  Bare-throated   Francoliu.  was  generally  seen  in 

pairs. — A.  E.  P.] 

304.  COTURNIX  COTURNIX. 

Cotumix  cotumix  Linn.  ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii. 
p.  232  (1893) ;  id.  Ibis,  1901,  p.  299. 

a.    ?  .     Hiiliil,  S.  Abyssinia,  Ist  Dec.     No.  149. 

A,  c.  c? .  Katyinwaha,  S.  Abyssinia,  9th  Mar.  Nos.  654, 
655. 

d,    c?.     Aroharlaise,  Somaliland,  4th  April.     No,  768. 

Iris  and  bill  brown  ;  legs  yellow. 

305.  CoTURNIX  DELEGOROUII. 

Cotumix  delegorguei  Deleg. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  243  (1893). 

a.  (?•     Guelan,  Somalilscnd,  25th  Jan.     No.  391. 

b.  c?  •     Ounji,  Somaliland,  19th  Feb.     No.  547. 
Iris  brown;  bill  black  ;  legs  pale  yellowish  brown. 
[Not  often  seen. — A.  E.  P.] 
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(Plate  XIV.) 
Family  TvRANNiDiB. 

162.    CONOPOPHAOA  AURITA  (Gm.). 

One  male  shot  in  April  at  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador, 
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amoug  the  thick  undergrowth  on  the  river-bank.  It  was 
disputing  witb^  or  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by^  the  presence 
of  a  male  ChiromachtBria  guiturosa,  and  both  were  shot 
together.  With  lowered  head^  it  kept  opening  and  shutting 
its  wings  very  rapidly^  making  a  curious  whirring  sound  all 
the  time.     Iris  reddish  brown. 

163.    AORIORNIS  SOLITARIA  Scl. 

Three  c?  s  &  2  $  s  frcm  Quito  and  its  environs.     They 

are   common   birds    around   the  city^   and   may   be    seen 

everywhere  on  the  house-tops^  especially  during  the  months 

of  November  and  December,  when  they  appeared  to  be  in 

greater   numbers.      They  have  loud  liquid  notes^  but   the 

song  is   not  sustained.      We   saw   them   on   the   Western 

Andes  at  altitudes  of  from  8500  to  11^000  feet^  where  they 

generally  sat  about  on  the  rocks  and  stones^  but  not  at  any 

of  the  localities  where  we  collected  on  the  Eastern  Andes. 

In  Quito  they  nested  under  the  tiles  of  the  roofs  and  in  the 

church  towers.     Iris  light  brown.     Local  name  '*  Solitario.'' 

164.  Myiotheretes  erythropygius  Scl. 

One  male  from  Pichincha,  Western  Andes,  at  14,000  feet, 
and  one  male  from  the  Guamani  Pass,  Eastern  Andes,  at 
nearly  16,000  feet.  I  noticed  these  birds  at  other  elevated 
localities  on  both  sides  of  Ecuador,  but  always  singly.  The 
rufous  bases  to  the  tail-feathers  make  them  conspicuous 
when  flying.  The  Eastern  specimen  is  rather  paler  on  the 
head  than  the  one  from  the  Western  Andes.  The  stomach 
contained  small  moths  and  beetles. 

165.  Myiotheretes  striaticollis  Scl. 

Two  males  from  Pichincha,  at  about  10,000  feet  elevation. 
Found  sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  low  bushes,  whence  they 
fly  upwards  into  the  air  with  a  kind  of  somersault-motion, 
apparently  taking  their  insect-prey  on  the  wing. 

166.    OcHTHODIiETA  PUMIGATUS  (BoisS.). 

Three  males  from  Pichincha  from  an  altitude  of  between 
11,5(X)  and  13,000  feet,  and  one  male  and  one  female  from 
Papallacta,  Eastern  Andes,  11,500  feet.     All  our  specimens 
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from  both  sides  of  Ecuador  were  shot  at  sunset^  the  only 
part  of  the  day  when  we  observed  these  birds.  They  seemed 
to  feed  principally  on  small  moths,  which  they  caught  on  the 
wing  near  to  the  ground.  The  female  is  more  reddish  about 
the  vent  than  the  male. 

167.  OcHTHCECA  cENANTHoiDEs  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.), 
This  is  O.  oenanthoides  brunneifrons  Berl.  &  Stolzm.  We 
obtained  4  cT  s  and  2  $  s  from  Pichincha,  Mojanda,  and 
Papallacta,  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Ecuador,  at  alti- 
tudes above  11,000  feet.  It  was  generally  seen  singly  on 
the  highest  twigs  of  low  bushes  in  the  sheltered  ravines  or 
**  quebradas.^' 

168.  OCHTHGBCA  CITRINIFRONS  Scl. 

Five  c?  s,  2  ?  s.  West  side  of  Pichincha  and  Papallacta 
at  altitudes  of  from  11,000  to  12,500  feet. 

169.  OcHTHCECA  LE8S0NI   (Scl.). 

Six  cf  8)  2  ?  s,  from  Pichincha  and  Aloag,  West  Ecuador, 
the  Mojanda  Pass,  North  Ecuador,  and  Papallacta,  East 
Ecuador.     Common  at  high  altitudes  on  both  Cordilleras. 

170.  0CHTH(ECA  RUFIMAROINATA  (Lawr.). 

Six  cJ's,  6  $8  from  the  western  sides  of  Pichincha  and 
Corazon,  Western  Andes,  at  altitudes  of  about  12,000  feet. 
All  those  we  shot  in  September  on  Corazon  were  in  pairs. 
The  females  appear  to  be  shorter  in  the  wing  than  the  males. 

171.  0CHTH(ECA  CINNAMOMEIVENTRIS   (Lafr.). 

Two  cf  8|  1  ?  •  Lloa ;  Pichincha. 

172.  OcHTHCECA  ORATIOSA  Scl. 

Eight  cJ's,  5  $  s.  Intag,  Mindo,  and  above  Milligalli, 
Western  Ecuador.  We  found  these  birds  very  plentiful  at 
the  last-named  locality  in  September.  They  were  evidently 
then  commencing  to  nest,  as  the  males  were  constantly 
chasing  the  females. 

173.  OcHTHCECA  STICTOPTERA  (Scl.). 

Six  c?  s,  5  $  s  from  high  altitudes  on  Pichincha  and  Corazon, 
West  Ecuador,  Papallacta,  East  Ecuador,  and  one  specimen 
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shot  on  the  road  crossing  the  Mojanda,  North  Ecuador. 
These  birds  were  seen  in  pairs  on  Coraz6n  in  September^  but 
singly  on  the  Eastern  Andes  in  February. 

174.  Sayornis  cineracba  (Lafr.). 

Two  cJ  8,  San  Nicolas,  in  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  side, 
and  one  S  ^i^™  Papallacta,  Eastern  Ecuador,  11,500  feet. 
The  latter  has  the  wing-coverts  edged  with  cinnamon.  They 
frequent  stones  in  the  river-beds  and  dead  stumps  in  marshy 
places.     Iris  reddish  brown. 

175.  CopuRUs  coLONus  (Vieill.). 

One  male,  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador.  Rare  ia  this 
region,  for  we  never  saw  but  one  specimen. 

176.  MuscisAXicoLA  ALPiNA  Jard. 

Two  (J  8,  1  S  ,  Pichincha,  15,000  feet,  and  one  ?  shot  near 
the  summit  of  the  Guamani  Pass,  Eastern  Andes,  16,000 
feet.  These  birds  arc  solitary  in  their  habits  and  sit  about 
among  the  grey  cinders,  consequently  they  are  difficult  to 
sec,  while  they  do  not  take  wing  until  one  is  close  to  them. 

177.  Platyrhynchus  albooularis  Scl. 

Two  c?  8,  1  S  .  San  Nicolas  and  Gualea,  in  the  western 
forests.  This  species  is  generally  to  be  observed  in  the 
evening,  and  always  singly.  It  frequents  low  bushes  nf^ar 
the  edges  of  the  forest,  where  the  ground  is  damp  and  marshy. 
It  has  a  curious  note,  much  resembling  the  croak  of  some 
kinds  of  frogs. 

178.  ToDiROSTRUM  scLATERi  (Cab.  &  Ilciu.). 
Todirostrum  sclateri  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  71. 

Five  c^s,  4  ?  s.  Intag,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Nicolas. 
Common  at  the  two  latter  places,  especially  in  the  evening 
among  the  orange-trees.  After  the  trees  had  finished  flower- 
ing  wc  seldom  saw  one  al)out.     Iris  yellow. 

171).    ToDI ROSTRUM   RUPIGENE  Scl.  &  Salv. 

Todirostrum  rujigene  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  7Q. 
Two  c^s.  Haeza,   Eastern    Ecuador.       Iris   light   reddish 
brown.     Evidently  rare  in  this  loc*ality. 
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180.   EUSCARTHMUS  SQUAMICRISTATUS  (Lafr.). 

Six  cf  8,  7  ?  8.  Common  at  San  Nicola8  in  September^  but 
during  a  few  days'  stay  there  at  the  end  of  the  following 
month  we  did  not  observe  a  single  individual  in  their  former 
haunts.  We  also  procured  specimens  at  Santo  Domingo 
and  Guanacillo  in  the  western  forests. 

181.  PsEUDOTRiccus  PELZELNi  (Tac«.  &  Bcrl.). 
Pseudotriccus  pelzelni  Tacz.  &  Berl.  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  88. 
Two  cf  8.  One  from  Milligalli  and  the  other  from  Gualea, 

West  Ecuador.  Both  were  shot  in  high  trees  and  among 
the  creepers.  The  birds  appear  to  prefer  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  mountain-slopes ;  they  are  restless,  and  utter  an 
incessant  monotonous  note,  much  resembling  that  of  Myio* 
bius  omatus. 

182.  Hapalocercus  acutipennis  Scl.  &  Salv. 

One  male  only,  from  the  Santa  Carolina  marshes  just  out- 
side Quito  on  the  north,  and  evidently  scarce  there.  This 
species  lives  among  wiry  grass,  clinging  to  the  longest  bents 
as  it  flies  from  clump  to  clump.     Iris  dark  red. 

183.    PoGONOTRICCUS  OPHTHALMICUS  (TaCZ.). 

Three  c?  s,  2  9  8,  from  the  western  sides  of  Pichincha  and 
Coraz6n  along  the  edge  of  the  forest-limit,  keeping  to  the 
thicker  parts. 

184.  Serphophaga  cinerea  (Strickl.). 

Four  cJ  s,  1   ?  .  Intag,  Mindo,  and  the  Chillo  Valley. 

183.  Serphophaga  ruficbps  (Lafr.). 
One  male  from  Mindo,  Western  Ecuador. 

186.  Serphophaga  pcecilocerca  (Scl.  &  Salv.). 
A  single  male  from  Nanegal,  Western  Ecuador. 

187.   ANiERETES  PARULU8  (Kittl.). 

A  large  series  of  birds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito, 
where  they  were  very  common  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  along  all  the  hedgerows.  In  the  way  they  cling 
to  the  twigs  &c.  they  much  resemble  some  of  our  English 
Tits.     They  go  about  in  small  flocks  of  from  nine  to  a  dozen, 

3a2 
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and  are  very  tame.  We  shot  two  at  Tulcar,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so  common  there  as 
they  were  around  Quito.  In  Ecuador  this  species  is  doubt- 
less confined  to  the  central  region^  for  we  met  with  it  neither 
on  the  eastern  nor  the  western  sides.  The  female  has  a 
shorter  crest  than  the  male. 

188.    ANi«RETBS  AOILIS  Scl. 

Four  (J  s,  2  ?  s,  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Pichincha, 
Pedregal,  and  from  Papallacta,  Eastern  Andes,  1 1,500  feet. 
The  single  male  from  Pedregal  differs  from  all  the  others  in 
being  of  a  lighter  and  browner  shade  throughout.  This 
species  is  very  local,  and  we  never  observed  more  than  a  pair 
together.  The  few  we  saw  at  Papallacta  were  among  the 
ruins  of  the  mud  huts,  and  I  caught  one  in  the  thatch  of  ours, 
where  it  had  gone  to  roost  for  the  night. 

189.  MioNECTEs  oLiVACEus  (Lawr.). 

Four  (J  8,  2  ?  s.  The  males  we  shot  at  San  Nicolas  and 
Gualea  and  the  two  females  at  Canzacota.  The  latter  have 
the  under  wing-coverts  strongly  shaded  with  olive-green, 
which  the  males  have  not.  Found  singly  in  the  higher  trees 
where  most  covered  with  creepers. 

190.  Leptopogon  pcecilotis  Scl. 

One  male  from  the  lower  western  side  of  Pichincha. 

191.  Tyranniscus  nigricapillus  (Lafr.). 

Two  c?  s,  2  ?  s.  From  the  western  slopes  of  Pichincha  and 
Corazon.  This  was  the  only  species  of  Tyranni»cu$  we  found 
singly.  It  frequented  high  trees  and  was  not  common. 
The  females  have  shorter  wings  than  the  males,  the  outer 
margins  being  edged  with  cinnamon. 

192.  Tyranniscus  cinereiceps  (Scl.). 
Two  cf  s,  1   ?  .  Intag.     Iris  light  yellow. 

193.  Tyranniscus  chrysops  Scl. 

Four  cf  »>  6  ?  8.  Gualea,  Intag,  and  Nono,  West  Ecuador. 
In  small  flocks,  and  fairly  numerous  in  the  more  open  parts. 
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194.  Tyranniscus  parvus  Lawr. 

Six  c?  s^  6  $  8.  These  birds  were  common  at  Santo  Domingo 
and  Guanacillo  in  October.  They  frequented  the  fruit-trees, 
especially  the  guavas^  in  the  clearings  around  the  huts, 
clinging  to  the  flowers  and  twigs,  and  searching  for  insects 
all  day  long.  They  were  so  tame  that  on  two  occasions  I 
caught  examples  in  a  butterfly-net. 

195.  Elainea  paoana  (Licht.). 

Two  cJs.  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador.  Frequents  the 
clearings  around  the  Indian  huts. 

196.  Elainea  albiceps  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

Four  c?  8,  1  ?  .  Pichincha  and  Papallacta,  Western  and 
Eastern  Ecuador.  Solitary  in  habits,  and  frequenting  open 
situations. 

197.  Elainea  placens  (Scl.). 
A  single  male  from  Intag. 

198.  Legatus  ALBicoLLis  (Vieill.). 

One  i .  Santo  Domingo,  West  Ecuador.     Scarce. 

199.  Myiozetbtes  cayennensis  (Linn.). 

Five  (?  s,  3  $  s.  Common  in  the  clearing  during  the  flrst 
week  of  our  stay  at  Santo  Domingo,  but  after  that  we  did 
not  see  any.  This  species  seemed  to  keep  entirely  to  the 
banana-plantations. 

200.  Myiozetetes  granadensis  (Lawr.). 

Three  cf  s,  1  ?  ,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coca,  Upper 
Rio  Napo.  Common  in  isolated  trees  in  the  clearings  around 
the  Indian  huts.  Always  found  in  open  situations,  and 
seemingly  more  numerous  during  the  hot  hours  of  mid-day. 
It  has  the  same  habits  as  Tyrannus  melancholicus. 

201.  Rhynchocyclus  peruvianus  Tacz. 
Hhynchocyclus  peruvianus  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  169. 

One  male.  San  Nicolas.  This  single  example  flew  into 
the  hut  at  nighty  attracted  by  the  lamp-light. 

202.    PiTANGUS  SULPHURATUS  (Liuu.). 

A  male,  shot  on  the  Coca,  Upper  Rio  Napo.     Probably 
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not  rare^  hut,  like  Myiozetetes  granadensis,  very  local  in 
these  parts. 

203.  Myiodynastes  chrysocephalus  (Tsch.). 
A  male  from  Gualea^  Western  Ecuador. 

204.  Megarhynchus  pitanoua  (Linn.). 
A  male  from  Gualea. 

205.  Myiobius  cinnamomeus  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

Three  c^s^  3  $  s^  1  c?  jr.  Papallaeta^  Eastern  Andes, 
11^500  feet.  Our  seven  specimens  were  all  shot  on  the 
rooming  of  Feb.  lOth^  when  they  must  have  been  changing 
their  feeding-ground^  for  we  did  not  come  across  any  more 
of  them  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  there. 

206.  Myiobius  ornatus  (Lafr.). 

Eight  cJ"  s,  3  $  8;  1  c?  jr.  Santo  Domingo  and  Gualea. 
This  species  inhabits  the  dense  forests^  and  was  common  at 
the  former  place  in  trees  that  were  thickly  covered  with 
creepers.     I  never  saw  it  in  the  open  clearings. 

207.  Myiobius  plavicans  (ScL). 

Three  Sb,  I  ?  .  Pichincha  and  Pajmllacta,  Western  and 
Eastern  Andcs^  at  altitudes  of  from  8000  to  11^500  feet. 

208.  Myiobius  pulcher  Scl. 

Five  (?s.  Gualea  and  Nanegal^  Western  Ecuador.  This 
is  another  species  which  lives  chiefly  among  the  dense 
creepers  that  so  heavily  clothe  the  trunks  of  most  of  the 
forest-trees. 

209.  Myiobius  villosus  (Scl.). 
Myiobius  villosus  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  201. 

One  male,  Gualea.  I  should  think  it  doubtful  whether 
one  of  the  types  of  this  species  (as  stated  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  came  from  the  Rio  Napo^  Eastern  Ecuador. 

210.  Pyrocephalus  rubineus  (Bodd.). 

Eight  cf  8,  3  ?  s,  2  cf  8  jr.  Popaydn,  Colombia,  5600  feet ; 
Ibarra,  North  Ecuador,  6000  feet ;  and  the  Chillo  Valley, 
near  Quito,  about  7000  feet.  We  first  met  with  this  widely 
distributed  bird  on  the  higher  Western  Andes  of  Colombia 
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at  the  back  of  Buenaventura.  From  Call  it  was  exceedingly 
common  throughout  the  Cauca  Valley  down  to  Popaydn^ 
but  thence  southward  we  did  not  see  another  example 
until  we  reached  the  hot  sandy  valley  of  the  Chota^  in 
Northern  Ecuador;  then  again  in  the  Chillo  Valley  it 
was  fairly  numerous^  especially  around  the  village  of 
Tumbaco. 

The  birds  frequent  open  situations  and  (with  the  exception 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Popaydn)  sandy  soil.  With  crest 
erect  they  sit  silently  waiting  for  passing  insects^  which 
they  take  on  the  wing^  returning  to  the  same  twig  with 
graceful  evolutions.     Local  name  in  Colombia  "  Titurivi.'* 

211.    CONTOPUS  BOREALIS   (Sw.) . 

Two  cf  s.  Gualea^  Western  Ecuador. 

212.  CoNTOPUs  ARDESiACus  (Lafr.). 

Two  c?s,  1  ?  ,  from  Gualea^  Western  Ecuador^  and  2  ?  s 
from  Baeza^  Eastern  Ecuador.  The  latter  difier  somewhat 
from  those  from  the  Pacific  side  in  being  much  lighter  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  breast  and  vent^  and  in  having  the 
wing-coverts  edged  with  light  brown. 

213.  Myiarchus  nigriceps  Scl. 

Five  cf  Si  2  ?  s.  Intag  and  Gualea^  West  Ecuador.  Fairly 
numerous.  The  females  have  the  under  wing-coverts 
brownish  yellow. 

214.  Myiarchus  ferox  (Gm.). 

One  male  from  Archidona^  Eastern  Ecuador. 

215.  Tyrannus  PiPiRi  (Vieill.). 

One  male  from  Gualea.     Iris  brownish  red. 

216.  Tyrannus  melancholicus  (Vieill.). 

Six  c?  8,  2  c?  8  jr.,  3  ?  s.  Popaydn,  Colombia^  and  Santo 
Domingo,  Western  Ecuador.  Very  common  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Cauca  Valley  up  to  altitudes  of  6000  feet,  where 
it  is  often  called  "Toreador.''  In  Ecuador  it  is  more 
local,  and  may  be  common  in  one  place  though  not  seen 
at  all  in  a  similar  spot  only  a  few  miles  away.  Its 
favourite  resort  is  pasture-land  sparsely  dotted  with  trees. 
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The  young  have  the  wing-coverts  and  tail  edged  with  brown, 
and  the  throat  much  lighter  than  the  adult  birds. 

217.  MiLVULUs  TYRANNU8  (Linn.). 

This  is  another  bird  exceedingly  common  throughout  the 
Cauca  Valley,  and  is  locally  called  ''  Tijeretta,''  We  first 
met  with  it  at  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes  on  the  road  to  Cali.  We  never 
saw  it  anywhere  south  of  Popay&n,  and  nowhere  at  all 
in  Ecuador.  It  always  settled  on  the  topmost  twigs  of 
the  hedges,  low  trees,  or  bushes,  and  perhaps  still  more 
generally  low  down  near  the  ground  on  any  plants  growing 
in  the  meadows.  It  fed  exclusively  on  insects^  chiefly  on 
the  small  moths  which  were  so  abundant  among  the  grasa. 
When  we  were  leaving  Popay&n  in  June,  I  noticed  thai  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  collect  in  flocks,  and  flew  at  a  great 
altitude  in  the  air. 

Fam.   P 1  p  R I  D  iC. 

218.  Masius  chrysoptekus  (Lafr.). 

Two  cf  s,  I  $  .  Baeza.  This  species  is  confined  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Andes,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  numerous  as  M,  coronulatus  of  the  Western  Andes.  In 
March  we  found  it  in  pairs,  frequenting  the  lower  and 
thicker  vegetation.  It  utters  continuously  a  sharp  note 
resembling  the  sound  produced  by  two  pebbles  knocked 
together.     The  legs,  feet,  and  mandible  are  dark  red. 

219.  Masius  coronulatus  Scl. 

Four  c^s,  2  c?8Jr.,  2  $  s.  Canzacota,  Gualea,  and  Intag, 
Western  Andes.     Legs  and  feet  dark  red. 

220.  PiPRA  FILICAUDA  Spix. 

Two  males  from  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador.  Both  were 
met  with  alone  in  the  clearings  around  the  Indian  huts^ 
going  from  bush  to  bush  with  a  low  jerky  flight. 

221.  PiPRA  AURICAPILLA  Licht. 

One  male  from  the  Coca  River,  Upper  Rio  Napo,  in  June. 

222.  PiPRA  I8IDORI  (Scl.). 

One  male  and  one  female  from  Baeza,  Eastern  Ecuador* 
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223.  PiPRA  LEUCociLLA  Linn. 

Two  males  from  Baeza.     Both  were  shot  in  the  forests. 

224.    MACHiBROPTE&US  DELICI08U8  Scl. 

Six  c?  s  ad.^  2  c?  s  jr.^  2  $  s.  Oualea^  Intag^  and  Mindo^ 
West  Ecuador.  The  young  males  differ  from  the  females  in 
having  reddish  throats.     Local  name  "  Ala  huesoJ* 

225.  CniROMACHiERis  MANACTJS  (Linn.). 

Two  S^,\  $  .  Archidona^  East  Ecuador.  I  saw  a  male 
dancing  around  a  female  with  its  throat  much  distended, 
but  the  only  sound  1  could  hear  was  a  curious  noise  pro- 
ducedy  I  believe,  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the  wings.  Legs 
and  feet  yellow,  claws  black. 

Fam.  CoTiNGiDiB. 

226.  TiTYRA  CAYANA  (Linn.). 

1  c? ,  2  $  s.  Rio  Suno  and  Bio  Coca,  Upper  Napo.  In  May 
a  pair  of  these  birds  had  a  nest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suno 
in  a  hole  in  a  dead  tree  standing  in  the  clearing  and  about 
50  feet  from  the  ground.  They  seemed  to  feed  their  young 
entirely  on  beetles  and  large  grubs.  We  shot  the  male  bird 
one  day  as  he  was  going  to  the  nest,  but  the  next  day 
another  male  made  its  appearance  and  chased  the  female 
about,  ending  by  helping  her  to  rear  the  young.  After 
two  days  we  shot  the  female  and  took  the  nest  of  five  young, 
two  of  which  we  successfully  reared.  There  was  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  sizes  of  these  young  birds.  Bare  skin 
around  the  eyes  purplish  red,  base  of  bill  the  same  colour, 
tip  black. 

227.    TiTYRA  SEMIFASCIATA  (Spix). 

One  c?  >  1  ? .  Coca,  Upper  Napo,  Eastern  Ecuador. 
Bare  skin  around  the  eyes  bluish  red.  Base  of  bill  yellowish, 
tip  reddish  grey. 

228.  TiTYRA  PERsoNATA  ( Jard.  et  Selb.) . 

One  male  from  Santo  Domingo,  West  Ecuador.  Bare 
skin  round  the  eyes  dark  red,  base  of  bill  dark  red  with  a 
bluish  tinge,  tip  of  bill  black.     Iris  deep  yellow.    Legs  and 
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feet  black.  The  birds  were  scarce  in  October,  but  I  was  told 
that  they  were  more  numerous  in  May  and  June.  They 
frequent  the  open  clearing,  sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  fruit-trees^  and  catch  their  insect-prey  on  the 
wing. 

229.  TiTYRA  INQUISITOR  (Licht.), 
Tityra  inquisitor  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  331. 

One  female  shot  on  the  roof  of  an  Indian  hut  at  Archidona. 
Iris  grey.  The  stomach  contained  remains  of  beetles  and 
grasshoppers.  I  had  noticed  this  bird  about  for  several 
evenings  until  it  was  dark^  catching  insects  on  the  wing. 

230.  Hadrostomus  homochrous  Scl. 

One  c^^3  $  s.  Santo  Domingo  and  Guanacillo.  This  is 
a  frequenter  of  the  forest. 

231.  Hadrostomus  minor  (Less.). 

One  i  ad.^  1  ^  jt,,  2  ?  s.  Archidona,  Eastern  Ecuador. 
Found  in  the  clearings  among  the  thick  bushes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indians'  huts. 

232.  Pachyrhamphus  spodiurus  (Scl.). 

One  c?  9  2  $  s.  Shot  in  the  forest  about  a  day's  walk 
west  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  we  met  with  a  small  flock  of 
about  eight. 

233.  Pachyrhamphus  niger  Spix. 
One  male  from  Archidona. 

234.  Pachyrhamphus  albo-griseus  Scl. 

One  i  ,2  $  S;  from  Archidona.  Our  three  examples  were 
all  shot  along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  this 
village. 

235.  Pachyrhamphus  atricapillus  (Gm.). 

One  pair  also  from  Archidona,  shot  among  the  bushes  near 
our  hut.  I  believe  that  we  found  all  the  members  of  this 
genus  in  pairs. 

236.  Pachyrhamphus  versicolor  (Hartl.). 

Two  cf  s^  4  ^  Sy  from  Intag  and  the  neighbourhood,  West 
Ecuador. 
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237.  Lathria  fusco-cinerea  (Lafr.). 

One  male  from  Baeza  (5500  feet)^  Eastern  Andes.  Shot 
in  the  clearing.  Evidently  not  numerous  there^  for  ure  only 
saw  one  example  during  a  month^s  stay. 

238.  Lathria  cinerea  (Vieill.). 
Lathria  cinerea  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  352. 

Two  S^,2  $  8.  One  pair  was  shot  at  a  deserted  Indian 
village  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Suyano^  Kio  Napo^  and 
the  other  pair  at  a  Z&paro  village  away  in  the  forest  some- 
where opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Coca.  These  birds  frequent 
the  small  clearings  around  the  huts,  and  I  think  I  never 
noticed  more  than  one  pair  in  each  clearing  and  seldom  a 
clearing  without  a  pair.  In  the  early  mornings  and  late 
evenings  they  sit  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes  uttering  their 
loud  but  short  mournful  strain.  The  notes  evidently 
resemble  some  words  in  the  Zapar&  language^  for  these 
Indians  regard  the  birds  with  superstitious  awe^  and  when 
we  shot  a  pair  they  plainly  showed  their  annoyance  and  it 
caused  quite  a  disturbance.  Fortunately  we  were  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  the  next  day.  When  I  started  to  skin  the 
birds  the  Indians  left  the  hut,  no  doubt  thinking  that  some- 
thing dreadful  would  happen. 

239.  RUPICOLA  PERUVIANA  (Lath.). 

Six  males  were  shot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eastern  Andes 
a  little  below  Baeza,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet,  on 
the  trail  to  Archidona.  We  met  with  them  singly  in  the  high 
trees  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  birds  are  difiBcult  to  detect  among  the  foliage,  when  one 
considers  their  size  and  the  remarkable  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage,  but  such  is  the  case.  This  form  is  confined  solely 
to  the  Amazonian  side  of  the  Andes,  and  I  imagine  it 
to  be  rather  scarcer  than  R.  sanguinolenta  of  the  Pacific 
side.  Certain  tribes  of  Indians  who  live  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Napo  make  excursions  to  the  mountain-forests  to 
shoot  these  birds,  as  their  skins  are  in  great  demand  by  them 
for  decorating  their  persons  and  ornamenting  their  weapons. 
They  also  consider  the  flesh  a  delicacy,  but  we  found  it 
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tasteless  and  tough.  The  skin  is  yellow  and  partakes  of  the 
colour  of  the  feathers.  It  is  perhaps  the  toughest  skin  of 
any  bird  I  know.  Unlike  R.  sanffuinolenta,  the  plumage 
of  this  species  fades  rapidly  after  death,  and  conveys  but 
little  idea  of  the  wonderful  shade  that  it  has  in  life.  No 
females  were  met  with  by  us. 

240.    BUPICOLA  SANGUINOLENTA  Gould. 

We  shot  fourteen  males  at  Gualea  in  August  and  at  Milli* 
galli  in  September^  at  altitudes  of  from  4000  to  6000  feet,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Andes^  when  they  were  in  perfect 
plumage.     We  saw  females  on  several  occasions,  but  always 
in  places  where,  had  we  shot  them,  we   could   not    have 
recovered  them.     The  habit  these  birds  have  of  crouching 
down  renders  the  females  with  their  duller  colouring  less 
conspicuous.     Their  chief  place  of  resort  at  Milligalli  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day  was  along  the  sides  of  a  narrow 
river  with  precipitous  rocky  sides,  more  or  less  covered  with 
overhanging  flowering  bushes ;  and  here,  where  the  sunlight 
fell  in  strong  contrasts,  the  Cocks-of-the-Bock  sat  motion- 
less  among  the  vegetation.     Unless  one  saw  them  settle  or 
knew  that  this  was  their  haunt,  it  was  easy  to  pass  them  by 
unobserved.     They  fed  on  the  hard  berries  of  a  bush  which 
grows  freely  by  the  river,  but  to  what  family  it  belongs  I  am 
unable  to  say.     Opposite  to  the  one  hut  which  constitutes 
Milligalli  rise  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  on  the  ledges  where 
small  plants  grow  this  species  builds  its  nest.     I  was  told  that 
the  nesting-season  is  in   May  and  June,  and  that  prior  to 
that  time  the  loud  harsh  call  of  the  male  birds  is  a  familiar 
sound  in  the  early  mornings,  when  they  assemble  to  choose 
their  mates  and  indulge  in  their   curious   antics.      These 
assemblies,  however,  are  not  solely  confined  to  the  breeding, 
season,  for  in  August,  near  Gualea,  we  found  a  spot  where 
we  were  able   to  watch   their  proceedings  unobserved   for 
several   mornings  in  succession.      It  was  on  a  broad  flat 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  a  steep  liank  well  screened  by 
vegetation.     Between  7  and  8  a.m.  from  ten  to  seventeen 
birds,  mostly  old  and  young  males,  would  gather  together. 
The  majority  of  them  huddled  together  under   the  bank^ 
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while  one  went  through  his  antics  of  ranning  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  ledge  with  his  back  arched^  tail  spread 
out,  and  beak  held  down  close  to  the  ground.  After  doing 
this  several  times  he  would  throw  his  head  back^  and 
spreading  out  his  wings  so  that  the  tips  touched  the  ground, 
make  several  gyrations,  ending  by  leaping  into  the  air 
and  jerking  his  head  forward  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
Hoopoe.  Sometimes  two  birds  would  do  this  together,  and 
when  they  leapt  into  the  air  facing  each  other  they  appeared 
to  strike  each  other  with  their  feet.  The  ground  where  they 
held  these  gatherings  was  worn  quite  bare  and  smooth. 

These  birds  are  local,  and  are  to  be  met  with  only  at 
certain  places  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  not  continuously 
all  along  the  heights  at  the  same  altitude.  In  life  the  bill, 
legs,  and  feet  are  only  a  trifle  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
plumage.  Local  name  ''  Gallo  de  las  Penas.^'  In  January 
1899  I  sent  a  native  to  Milliga]li  to  try  and  get  me  some 
females,  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  brought  me  only  a  few 
males  in  heavy  moult. 

241.  PiPREOLA  RIEFFERI  (BoisS.). 

One  male  from  Mindo,  West  Ecuador. 

242.  PiPREOLA  JUCUNDA  Scl. 

One  male  from  Nanegal,  West  Ecuador.  Shot  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest,  as  were  all  other  members  of  this 
genus  we  came  across. 

243.  PiPREOLA  LUBOMIRSKII   (TaCZ.). 

Pipreola  lubomirskii  Scl.  Cat.  B.  xiv.  p.  380. 

Four  c^s  and  2  $  s  of  this  rare  bird  were  obtained  at  Baeza, 
East  Ecuador.  For  four  days  in  succession  we  shot  a  male 
on  the  same  tree  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  two  females.  They 
were  feeding  on  a  small  black  berry. 

244.  Ampelio  arcuatus  Lafr. 

Five  c?  8,4  ?  s,  3  c?  s  jr.,  from  Mindo,  near  Intag,  and  Gualea, 
West  Ecuador,  and  from  Baeza,  East  Ecuador.  This  species 
was  fairly  numerous  among  the  lower  growth  of  the  forests 
when  certain  berries  were  ripe.  The  two  examples  from 
Baeza  are  shorter  in  the  wing  than  those  from  the  western 
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side,  otherwise  they  do  not  vary.    Bill^  legs^  and  feet  coral- 
red. 

245.  Ampelio  CINCTU8  (Tseh.). 

Two  (S^9  1  9 ,  from  Santo  Domingo.  Iris  pale  yellow. 
This  species  is  more  solitary  in  its  habits  than  the  pre- 
ceding.  It  also  frequents  higher  trees,  and  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  at  it  appears  to  be  less  numerous.  It  does 
not  frequent  a  higher  altitude  than  1500  feet. 

246.  Heliochera  rubrocristata  (Lafr.  &  D'Orb.). 

A  large  series  from  both  Western  and  Eastern  Ekmador  at 
altitudes  between  10^000  and  12^000  feet.  The  birds  freqaent 
bushes  and  low  trees  in  flocks  of  about  a  doxen,  feeding 
entirely  on  berries.  Although  they  were  numerous  on 
Pichincha  we  never  secured  a  female  there^  and  only  two 
at  Papallacta,  where  they  were  still  more  plentiful.  Iris 
scarlet. 

247.    COTINOA  MAYNANA  (Liuil.). 

Two  males  from  the  Upper  Napo.  They  mostly  frequent 
the  trees  along  the  river-banks.  They  appear  to  be  not  at 
all  common  on  this  river,  for  all  the  Indian  tribes  prise 
their  bright  plumage  highly  for  ornamenting  their  persons 
and  weapons,  and  for  this  reason  relentlessly  pursue  them. 

248.  GvMNoDERUs  rariDUs*.     (Plate  XIV.) 
Gymnoderus  fceiidus  (Linn.) :  ScL  Cat.  B*  xiv.  p.  59. 
A  single  male  from  the  Rio  Coca^  Upper  Napo.     It 
shot  in  a  large  tree  on  the  hanks  of  the  rivcr^  where  it 
feeding  in  the  company  of  various  kinds  of  Toucans.     The 
naked  skin  on   the    neck  was  of   such  beautiful  coloars, 
ranging  from  bright  cobalt-blue  to  pure  white,  and  hung  in 
such  curious  folds,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  it  best  to 

•  ;Aii  hiw  been  slresdy  Mated  (Bull.  B.  O.  C.  x.  p.  lix),  ScUtor  was 
M)  Ktnirk  by  the  ntrange  appearance  of  this  specimen  that  at  first  Im» 
thou^rht  it  must  belong  to  a  new  ttpecie^.  Hut  after  examining  all  olli«r 
available  itkins,  it  was  found  that  some  of  them  presented  an  intermediate 
ap|>«>arance,  and  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prc«ent  example 
wa»  nippi'ly  a  fully  adult  mah'  of  (i.factidtif.  The  Plate  has  been  drawn 
and  colniircd  from  Mr.  llamiltonV  sketch  taken  from  the  (reiihlj-killcd 
bird. — Edd.I 
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make  a  water-colour  sketch  of  the  head  before  he  skinned  it. 
The  whole  plumage  had  a  bloom  on  it  similar  to  that  on  a 
plum,  which  shook  off  like  the  powder  from  a  cockatoo's 
feathers.  Iris  dark  crimson,  legs  and  feet  leaden  grey. 
Indian  name  "  Ushqui  paua/' 

249.  Cephalopterus  penduliger  Scl. 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  Pacific  side.  Around  that  locality 
the  birds  must  have  been  fairly  numerous  at  certain  seasons, 
for  we  ourselves  saw  them  on  several  occasions  out  of  range. 
Also  in  the  huts  of  the  Indians  I  saw  some  plucked  ready  for 
the  pot,  and  from  them  I  secured  a  large  bunch  of  the 
pendulous  throat-feathers.  All  those  that  we  shot  or  saw  were 
in  the  gloomiest  parts  of  the  forests  and  generally  in  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  while  only  on  one  occasion  did  we  see  a 
pair  together.  They  fed  on  the  large  fruits  of  a  species  of 
palm  of  no  great  height,  and  while  they  were  feeding  in  the 
early  morning  we  were  able  to  secure  our  specimens  by  con- 
cealing ourselves  in  the  thick  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
The  fruits,  which  they  swallowed  whole,  resembled  a  hard 
green  date  and  were  quite  two  inches  in  length.  In  repose, 
and  when  flying,  they  carry  the  long  wattle  drawn  up  tightly 
to  the  chest :  it  consists  of  ring  after  ring  of  feathers, 
all  beautifully  fitting  into  one  another  and  forming  a  thick 
tassel.  The  pair  we  saw  together  were  copulating.  The 
male  bird  jumped  about  from  branch  to  branch  in  front 
of  the  female,  with  his  throat  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  very 
considerably  distended.  His  crest  was  very  full  and  thick 
and  spread  out  all  around  his  head.  Occasionally  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  prolonged  grunt,  and  as  he  did  so  the  throat- 
wattle  was  lowered  to  its  fullest  length.  I  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  the  nest  was  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The  skin  is 
tough  and  coarse,  and  the  flesh  of  a  very  dark  colour.  These 
birds  require  a  good  deal  of  shot  to  kill  them  outright. 
Local  name  "  Pajaro  toro "  or  "  Toro  pisco,''  which  both 
mean  Bull-bird — *'  Pisco''  being  the  Quichua  for  bird.  We 
only  once  saw  the  Eastern  species  (C.  ornaius),  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Cosanga  below  Baeza. 
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XLVI. — Description  des  trots  Espices  nouvelles  d^Oiseaux  dm 
PSrou  du  Musium  Branicki.  Par  le  Comte  Hans  Ton 
Berlvpsch  et  Jean  Stolzmann. 

(Plate  XV.) 

1.  Chlorochrtsa  HEDwiGiE^  sp.  n.     (Plate  XV.) 

Splcndide  gramineo-Tiridis^  dorso  inferiore  obscure  glauco. 
viridi,  fascia  uropygii  e  plumis  rigidis  saturate  aurantio- 
rubra,  fascicula  magna  e  plumis  brevibus  et  rigidis  ad 
latent  colli  corallino-rubra ;  gula,  pectore  plagaque  hinc 
inde  abdominis  medii  pulchre  violaceo-cyaneis,  macula 
cxigua  pilei  medii  pallide  stramineo-flava ;  rostro 
pedibusque  nigris.  Long.  alaR  72'5,  caudse  46*5,  tarsi 
19-5  mill. 

Obs.  A  C.  calliparaa  et  C  bourcieri  fascicula  e  plumis 
rigidis  ad  latera  colli  magna  pulchre  corallino-rubra  nee 
aurantio-brunnea,  necnon  gula,  pectore^  abdomineque  medio 
violaceo-cyaneis  (nee  gula  nigra,  nee  pectore  viridi)  primo 
visu  distinguenda. 

Hab.  in  Peruvia  orieutali-meridionali :  circum  Huaynapata, 
regiouis  Marcapata. 

Nous  nous  permettons  de  dedier  cette  belle  esp^,  qui  est 
tres  distincte  des  esp^ces  connues  du  genre  ChlorockiyMa, 
k  Mmc.  la  Comtesse  Hedwige  Branicka,  m^re  de  Xarier 
Branicki. 

La  C,  hedwiga  sc  distingue  au  premier  coup  d'oeil  de  la 
C.  calliparaa  et  de  la  C.  bourcieri  par  la  prince  de  deux 
trcs  grands  fascicules  tres  ^tendus  de  plumes  rigides  sur 
chaque  cAte  du  col  inferieur,  qui  sont  d'un  rouge  de  corail 
au  lieu  d'un  brun  dor^.  Ces  fascicules  sont  situ&  aux 
cotes  de  la  base  du  col,  tandis  que  cbez  les  autres  esp^ces  ils 
couTrcnt  une  partie  des  cotes  de  la  tdte.  La  couleur  et  la 
structure  des  plumes  de  ces  fascicules  rappelle  celles  des 
plumes  au  col  superieur  de  la  Callisle  festiva  du  Br^il. 

La  gorge,  In  |>oitrine,  ainsi  qu'une  bande  s'etendant  le  long 
du  milieu  dc  Tabdomen,  sunt  d'un  bleu  violace  vif  ou  couleur 
d'outrcmcr,  tandis  que  chez  les  autres  es|)eces  la  gorge  est 
noire  et  Ic  liaut  de  la  |)oitrine  est  d'un  vert  bleufttre  a 
son  milieu. 
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Lc  rouge  du  croupion  est  couleur  de  feu  plus  clair  que 
cclui  des  fascicules  du  col,  mais  plus  vif  et  moins  orange 
que  sur  le  croupion  des  autres  especes. 

La  tache  jaun&tre  du  pileum  est  plus  petite  et  beaucoup 
plus  p&le,  d^un  jaune  paille  au  lieu  d'un  jaune  orange. 

Le  bleu  verd&tre  du  dos  inferieur  est  beaucoup  plus  fonce. 

Les  tectrices  sus-caudales  les  plus  longues^les  sous-caudales, 
les  cotes  de  la  tete  et  le  front  sont  d'un  vert  pre  pur  au  lieu 
d'un  vert  bleu&tre. 

M.  Jean  Kalinowski  a  envoy e  onze  individus  de  cette 
superbe  esp^ce. 

2.  Phlogophilus  hakterti,  sp.  n. 

Affinis  P.  hemileucuro,  sed  multo  minor,  corpore  subtus 
rufescenti-albo,  gula  corporisque  lateribus  rufescen- 
tioribus,  pectore  abdomineque  medio  albescentioribus; 
rectricibus — duabus  mediis  viridibus  exceptis — albis 
vitta  lata  anteapicali  obliqua  seneo-nigra  trans fasciatis, 
apicibus  rufescentc  tinctis ;  corpore  supra  obscure 
cyanescenti-viridi,  rectricibus  duabus  mediis  glauco- 
viridibus  apicibus  nigricantibus ;  rostro  gracili  nigro, 
mandibula  dimidio  basali  brunnescente.  Long,  alse  45, 
caudae  26*5  mill. 

Obs,  A  P.  hemileucuro  crassitie  multo  minore,  corpore 
subtus  rufescente,  gulae  maculis  indistinctis  rufescentibus  nee 
definitis  viridibus,  necnon  pictura  caudse  distinguendus. 

Hab.  Circum  Huaynapata,  regionis  Marcapata,  Peruvise 
meridionalis-orientalis . 

La  femelle-  unique  recueillie  par  M.  Kalinowski  appar- 
tient  sans  doute  k  une  nouvelle  espice  du  genre  Phlogo- 
philus fort  diff(5rente  du  P.  hemileucurus,  Peut-etre  que 
le  m^le,  si  nous  le  connaissions,  serait  encore  plus  distinct 
par  des  details  de  coloration. 

L^espece  que  nous  venous  de  d^crire  et  que  nous  dedions 
h  Monsieur  Ernst  Hartert  de  Tring,  k  qui  nous  devons  une 
monographic  excellente  des  Trochilides,  est  beaucoup  plus 
petite  que  le  P.  hemileucurus. 

Les  parties  inferieures  du  corps  sont  d'une  teinte  rouss&tre 
p&le  plus  vive  sur  la  gorge,  couple  de  ccrtaines  taches 
roussMres  pen  marquees,  il  en  est  dc  meme  aux  cotes  du 
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corps.  La  poitrine  et  le  milieu  dii  ventre  sont  blaDchfttren, 
fonduca  d'une  teinte  rouasfltre.  II  y  a  de  petites  taches  verd. 
Atres  peu  marqu^  aux  cutes  de  la  goi^e  (region  myitacale 
ct  souft-BuricuIaire)  tandis  que  chez  le  P.  hemileucurus  il  y  >  de 
grandes  taches  bien  marquees  d'un  vert  &  refleta  m^talliqnea 
Bur  toute  la  gorge  et  une  large  bande  Terte  interrompuc  an 
milieu  Bur  la  poitrine.  Le  reste  des  parties  iaf^rieurea  da 
corps  chez  le  P.  hemileucurut  eat  d'un  blanc  pur. 

Lcs  parties  aup^ricures  du  corps  sont  d'un  vert  l^^rc. 
ment  plus  fonc^  nn  peu  plua  bleu&tre  que  chex  le  P.  hemi- 
ieucuna.  La  coloration  dcs  rectricca  extemes  diflf%re  ud 
peu  :  La  bande  d'un  bleu  d'acier  qui  se  maoifeste  Bur 
toutea  lea  rectrices,  aauf  lea  deux  miidianes,  est  beaacoup 
plus  ctroite,  plus  oblique  et  placik:  &  I'extr^niit^  dc  la 
plume.  Par  consequent  la  partte  baaale  blanche  eat  plus 
^tcudue  ae  prolongeant  jusqnc  vers  la  moiti^  dc  la  plume. 
Lea  extremity  blanches  aont  un  peu  plus  courtcs  et  pciiitca 
dc  roux,  ce  qui  n'cst  pas  Ic  cas  dies  I'autre  cspecc. 

3,   SiProRNIS  PUXENSIS,  sp.  noT, 
Airuiis  S.  graminicola,  sed  diffcrt  rectricibus  tribus  ntrinquc 
cxtcmis  in  dimidio  lutsali  (vcl  maxima  ex  parte)  ni|;ria, 
parte  apicnli  solummodo  rufo-brunneis,  ncc  nnico1oribu« 
ruFo-brunneis ;  rcmigibus   primariia  in   dimidio   basali 
]M)gonii  cxtcrni  obscuriua  rufo-brunaeis.      Long,   ale 
70,  Cauda:  93'5,  tarsi  215  mill. 
Ilab.  Circum  Puiio,  Pcruvia:  meridionalia-oricntalis  fait. 
12,600  pedum). 

M.  Kalinowski  a  recucilli  uu  mitlcct  troisfcmcllesk  Puuo 
lc8  13  ct  15  avril  et  le  15  juin,  ]8!«i. 

Ccttc  furmc  nouvcUc  est  prcsquc  intcrmediaire  cntrc  la 
S.  f/raminirola  Scl.  dc  Juiiiii  *  et  la  S.  anthoidet  du  Chili. 
KUc  tic  diflerc  dc  la  premiere  que  par  la  coloratiou  dcs  troia 
pairc*  dc  rectrices  cxtcmca  qui  aont  noiratrcs,  j^  bouts  d'ua 
ruux-brunAtrc. 

La  teinte  noire  de  la  bofe  dcs  rectricca  a'ctend  dc  plus 
en  pluN  dcM  extcnics  h  la  troiiti&mc,  tandia  que  lea  cxtrdmitds 

•  It.Tli'|i-i-h  rn  It  n^u  A<-»  iniliviilii"  iwiipi!li«  j'at  SI.  d.  Uarlcj^  aus 
fn\iwtii>  ill-  i'liuraiuHrca  pn'-s  de  I'uico. 
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roux-brunfttres  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  courtes  dans  la 
mSme  direction. 

La  partie  basale  des  barbes  cxternes  des  remiges  primaires 
est  d'un  roux-brun  plus  sombre  ou  moins  clair  que  chez  la 
S.  graminicola,  Chez  cette  derui^re  les  trois  paires  de 
rectrices  externes  sont  d^un  roux-brun  ou  canelle  uniforme 
jusqu^k  la  base.  Seules  les  tiges  et  une  bordure  ^troite  sur 
chaque  barbe  de  la  troisieme  rectrice  sont  noir&trcs.  La 
qnatriemc  rectrice  pr^sente  une  large  bande  d^un  roux-brun 
sur  la  barbe  interne,  ce  qui  n^est  pas  le  cas  chez  la  S.pun- 
ensis,  II  parait  aussi  que  la  S,  punensis  aurait  des  dimen- 
sions un  pen  plus  fortes. 

Chez  la  S.  anthoides  le  dessin  des  rectrices  externes  est 
presquc  comme  chez  la  S.  punensis,  mais  les  extremites  sont 
d'un  roux  plus  clair.  La  S,  anthoides  se  distingue  aussi 
par  la  strie  sourcilibre  et  le  milieu  de  Pabdomen^  qui  sont 
blanch&tres  au  lieu  d^Stre  roussfttres,  etc. 


XLVIL — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  616.] 

116.  ^Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History.' 

[The  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History.    No.  37,  January  1901 ;  and 
No.  38,  April  1901.] 

Messrs.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  and  T.  G.  Laidlaw  open  the 
year  with  some  valuable  notes  on  the  migratory  birds  which 
visit  Southern  Shetland  in  autumn;  and  Mr.  William  Evans 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  investigations  during  the  last  two 
seasons  on  Motacilla  alba  in  the  Forth  area.  Some  remarks 
by  Saunders  on  the  Great  Shearwater  [Pujffinus  gravis)  are 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  observations  of  Capt. 
Collins  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked.  To  the  April  number,  Mr.  Laidlaw  contributes 
the  first  instalment  of  his  Report  on  the  movements  and 
occurrences  of  birds  in  Scotland  during  1900;  and  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  interest  taken  by  keepers  at  light- 
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stations  as  well  as  by  inland  observers  is  increasing  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner. 

In  Mr.  Robert  Service's  notes  from  the  Solway  district 
there  occurs  a  very  remarkable  record  of  the  capture  of  a 
Honcy-Buzzard  {Pemis  apivorus)  on  January  17th  of  this 
year,  and^  as  the  narrator  examined  the  bird  alive,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  identification.  Among  the  minor 
notes,  the  most  interesting  is  the  record  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
MacGillivray  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Barred  Warbler 
(Sylvia  nisoria)  at  Barra^on  October  29th  last,  the  specimen 
having  been  very  properly  presented  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum :  it  is  the  third  recorded  for  Scotland. — H.  S. 

117.  'The  Auk.' 

[The  Auk.    A  Quarterly  Joumul  of  Ornithology.    Vol.  xviiL  Noa.  1 
aud  2,  January  and  April  1001.] 

The  January  number  of  our  contemporary  begins  with  an 
interesting  obituarial  notice,  with  portrait,  of  our  esteemed 
Foreign  Member,  Elliott  Coucs,  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot ;  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  similar  notice  of  George  B.  Sennett,  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Allen.    Four  well-marked  island-forms  from 
San  Miguel  Island,  one  of  the  Pearl  group  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  are  described  as  new  species  by  Mr.  Outram  Bangs. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming  contributes  a  somewhat  lengthy  paper, 
with  a  map,  on  the  birds  of  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka, 
Ontario ;  while  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  describes  five  new  species 
of  birds  from  '^  Mexico/^  which  seems  to  be  used  as  a  geo- 
graphical expression  for  anything  between  Tepic,  Guatemala, 
and  Tabasco.    A  lengthy  aud  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Dwight,  Jr.,  on  the  Sequence  of  Moults  and  Plumages  of 
the  Laridee,   is  followed   by   an   admirable  report  of    the 
American  Committee  for  Bird-Protection,  the  portion  by 
Mr.  W^illiam  Dutcher  on  the  special  protection  accorded  to 
Gulls  and  Terns,  due  to  certain  funds  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee  by  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Abbott 
H.  Thayer,  being  particularly  noteworthy.   As  this  statement 
extends  over  many  pages,  wc  cannot  even  give  an  abstract 
of  it,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  lesnlts 
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have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  protection  has 
reference  chiefly  to  the  Atlantic  coast  between  New  England 
and  Virginia^  but  we  understand  that  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  enforce  similar  measures  along  the  shores 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

In  the  issue  for  Aprils  besides  papers  of  local  intereet, 
Mr.  W.  Brewster  records  the  occurrences  of  the  Wigeon 
(Mareca  penelope)  and  the  Teal  {Querquedula  crecca)  in 
Massachusetts;  while  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote  sends  a  list  of  the 
birds  obtained  at  the  Cay  Lobos  lighthouse^  Bahamas.  Mr.  0. 
Widmann's  account  of  a  visit  to  Audubon's  birthplace  appeals 
to  naturalists  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  A  study  of  the 
genus  Macrorhampkus,  with  a  map  shewing  breeding-ranges 
and  the  lines  of  migration  of  M.  gi*iseus  and  M,  g,  scolopaceus, 
shows  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Howe, 
jr. ;  while  Mr.  Henshaw  makes  some  instructive  remarks 
upon  "  Birds  of  Prey  as  Ocean  Waifs/'  with  special  reference 
to  the  Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus)  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
where  it  has  been  a  resident  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  an 
important  place  in  the  mythology  of  the  natives^  though  not 
long  enough  to  occasion  perceptible  variation  from  the  main- 
land type.  In  a  paper  on  ^'  The  Pterylosis  of  Podargus,  with 
notes  on  the  Pterylography  of  the  Caprimulgi/'  Mr.  H. 
Lyman  Clark  lays  stress  upon  the  Strigine  affinities  displayed 
by  these  birds  and  their  remoteness  from  the  Cypselidie. 
Prof.  J.  Allen's  republication  (No.  2)  of  descriptions  of  new 
species  and  subspecies  of  North  American  birds  will  doubtless 
receive  due  attention  from  the  Recorder  of  *  Aves.'  Dr.  L. 
Stejneger's  article  on  the  Wheatears  of  North  America  has 
been  already  noticed  (v,  s.  p.  513).  Mr,  A.  W.  Anthony 
states  from  numerous  observations^  when  taking  his  '^  trick  " 
at  the  wheel,  that  the  Albatross  cloes  fly  in  the  wake  of 
ships,  even  on  dark  nights ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-five 
years  the  writer  of  this  notice  is  pleased  to  have  his  ex- 
periences (Ibis,  1866,  p.  125)  confirmed  by  one  who  is  a 
seaman  as  well  as  an  ornithologist.  We  are  sorry  to 
learn  from  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  H.  K.  Job,  that  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  not  protected 
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by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and  that  after  the  fishermen 
had  taken  everything  they  could  reach^  they  '^  fired  raking 
shots  again  and  again  into  the  masses  of  birds  upon  their 
nests^  mowing  them  down  like  grass,  to  leave  them  there 
dead  or  dying — a  most  horrible  and  pathetic  sight/'  From 
Mr.  Henshaw  come  records  of  the  first  occurrences  of 
the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  (Tringa  maculata)  and  the  Grey 
Plover  {Squat arola  helvetica)  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with 
notes  on  other  rare  visitants  to  that  group.  Mr.  Walter 
Faxon's  remarks  on  early  editions  of  Wilson's  Ornithology 
will  interest  bibliographers  ;  and  the  decease  of  Mr.  George 
Boardman  at  the  ripe  age  83  will  cause  a  pang  to  several 
of  our  older  ornithologists.  We  would  also  express  our 
sincere  sympathy  with  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  of  Washington^  on 
the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  promising  son, 
Mr.  Audubon  W^helock  Ridgway. — II.  S, 

1 1 8.  Berg's  Critical  Remarks  on  Chilian  Birds. 

[Notas  Criticas  referentes  &  las  coDtribuciones  al  Estudio  de  las  Aves 
Chilenas  de  Federico  Albert.  For  Carlos  Berg.  Ad.  Soc.  Cientiil 
Argentina,  li.  pp.  65-01, 1001.] 

Sefior  Berg  finds  great  fault,  as  well  he  may^  with  the 
synonymy  and  identifications  used  by  Seiior  Albert  in  his 
'  Contribuciones  al  Estudio  de  las  Aves  Chilenas/  which 
have  been  recently  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chili^  and  especially  points  out  grave  errors  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Caprimulgidse  and  Ardeida^  of  that  country. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  Senor  Berg  that  everyone  ought 
to  call  the  "  Rosy  Spoonbill  "  Ajaja  ajaja,  and  the  Night- 
Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax,  for  we  do  not  ourselves  recog- 
nise the  obligations  of  the  new  system  of  tautonyms. 

119.  Berg's  Ornithological  Notes. 

[Omithologieches.  Von  Karl  Beiig.  ComnL  d.  Mua.  Nac.  Buenos 
Airea,  i.  pp.  283>287,  1901.] 

The  author  tells  us^  among  other  things,  that  the  English 
Sparrow  was  introduced  into  Buenos  Ayres  in  1872  with  the 
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view  of  checkiDg  the  ravages  of  a  Psychid  moth,  (Eceticus 
platensis,  which  was  a  great  pest  to  the  gardens  there.  Not 
only,  however,  has  our  Sparrow  failed  to  do  this,  but  it  has 
become  a  great  pest  itself,  and  has  almost  exterminated  the 
little  bird  (Zonotrichia  pileaia)  that  plays  the  part  of  the 
European  Sparrow  in  most  parts  of  South  America. 

Herr  Berg  also  gives  further  evidence  to  show  that  the 
egg  on  which  Rhea  nana  of  Lydekker  (see  Revista  Mus.  La 
Plata,  vi.  p.  103)  was  established  is  only  an  abnormally 
small  egg  of  Rhea  darmni, 

120.  Blanford  on  the  Distribution  of  Indian  Animals. 

[The  Distribution  of  Vertebrate  Animals  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma. 
By  W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Abstract.)  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Ixvii. 
pp.  484-492.] 

This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  by  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  and  ultimately  to  be  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Dr.  Blanford  divides  the 
whole  area  of  which  he  treats  into  19  *'  tracts,*'  and  states 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  review  of  their  different 
faunas.  He  recognizes  three  subregions  in  the  continental 
portion  of  the  ludo-Malay  or  Oriental  Region — namely,  the 
Cisgangetic,  Transgangetic,  and  Malayan. 

121.  CampbelPs  'Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds.* 

[Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Birds,  including  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  and  popular  observations  thereupon.  By 
Archibald  James  Campbell,  Melbourne.  With  Maps,  28  Coloured 
Plates,  and  131  Photographic  Illustrations.  Printed  for  the  author  by 
Pawson  &  Bailford,  Sheffield.    2  vols.    8vo.    1901.    Price  £3  3«.  net.] 

We  have  received  with  great  pleasure  the  two  handsome 
and  well  illustrated  volumes  now  before  us,  in  which  Mr. 
Campbell  has  recorded  not  only  his  own  experiences  but  a 
summary  of  all  that  is  as  yet  known  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs 
of  the  Birds  of  Australia.  It  is  stated  that  Gould  had 
planned  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  these  volumes  are  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  that  great  *  Birdman,'  as  he  loved  to 
call  himself,  and  to  his  principal  collector,  Gilbert.    They 
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have  a  photographic  print  of  Gould's  likeness  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  first  volume  and  one  of  the  author  to  the 
second. 

The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  present  work 
are  taken^  with  few  exceptions^  from  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue^  to  which  references  are  always  given.  We  cannot, 
however,  altogether  approve  of  the  vernacular  names  adopted, 
as  it  is  not  expedient  to  employ  such  well-known  terms  as 
a  rpj^  ,>  u  Bell-bird/'  and  "  Tree-creeper ''  for  Australian  birds 
of  quite  difierent  genera.  References  to  previous  authorities 
on  the  nesting  and  eggs  of  every  species  are  also  regularly 
added.  The  letterpress  under  each  heading  contains  an 
account  of  the  ''  Nest ''  and  the  "  Eggs/'  besides  "  General 
Observations/'  which  are  full  and  well-written. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  book  concerns  the 
Accipitres,  Striges,  and  Passeres  —  comprising  altogether 
417  species;  the  second  deals  with  all  the  remaining  Orders, 
comprising  348  species  :  so  that  the  total  number  of 
"Australian  Birds/'  as  here  enumerated,  is  705. 

The  letterpress  is  profusely  illustrated  by  excellent  un- 
coloured  plates  of  the  nests  and  eggs,  prepared  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  bis  friends.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  are  twenty-seven  coloured  plates 
of  eggs,  of  which  we  can  likewise  speak  very  favourably. 
In  fact  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Campbeirs  work  is  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  and  reflects  great  credit  alike  upon  the 
author  and  the  well-known  firm  who  have  produced  it. 

122.  Chapman  on  the  Great  Blue  Heron  of  America. 

[A  new  race  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  with  remarks  on  the  status 
and  range  of  Ardea  wardi.  13y  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Bull.  Amer.  Mu^. 
Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  pp.  87-00,  1901.] 

The  author  proposes  to  separate  the  form  of  Ardea  Ae- 
rodiai  of  the  north-west  coast-region  of  North  America 
"  from  Victoria  northward  "  as  a  new  subspecies,  under  the 
title  A,  h./annini.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  that  the 
resident  representative  of  this  Heron  in  Florida^  which  baa 
been  called  Ardea  wardi,  is  nothing  more  than  a  southern 
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form  of  A,  herodias,  with  which  it  intergrades,  and  that  it 
should  consequently  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  subspecies, 
as  A.  A.  wardi. 

123.  De  Vis  on  a  new  Parrot. 

[Description  of  a  Charmosinopm,    By  C.  W.  De  Vis.    Annab  of  the 
Queensland  Museum^  No.  6,  p.  12,  1900.] 

Mr.  De  Vis  describes  and  figures  Charmosinopsis  bella,  a 
new  Lory  from  British  New  Guinea^  based  on  six  examples 
brought  to  Brisbane  by  Sir  William  Macgregor,  lately 
Governor.  The  exact  locality  is  '^  probably  "  the  Wharton 
Range.     The  species  is  allied  to  C.  pulchella. 

124.  Finsch's  Lists  of  the  Birds  in  the  Ley  den  Museum. 

[Zur  Catalogisirung  der  ornithologischen  Abtheilung  von  Dr.  O. 
Finsch.  II.-V.    Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xxii.  pp.  129-161,  193-224.] 

Dr.  Finsch  proceeds  with  his  reviews  of  the  specimens  of 
birds  in  the  Leyden  Museum^  and  in  these  parts  deals  with 
the  Steppe-Eagles,  the  South-sea  Parrots,  the  Stonechats,  and 
various  genera  of  Indian  Passerines.  Of  the  Steppe-Eagles 
he  allows  10  species,  following  Suschkin,  who  has  lately 
carefully  studied  the  full  series  at  Leyden.  ^'  Damara-land  " 
is  a  curious  locality  for  Aquila  orientalis,  where  a  specimen 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  Andersson  in  1862. 

In  discussing  the  Pyrrhulopses  of  the  South  Pacific,  Dr. 
Finsch  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  P.  tabuensis  is  not  an 
introduced  species  in  the  Tonga-group,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  an  indigen,  the  existence  of.  which  on  Tongatabu  and 
Eua  was  ascertained  by  Cook  in  1773,  though  it  may  have 
since  become  extinct  on  the  former  island. 

The  Saxicolinae,  represented  at  Leyden  by  191  examples  of 
19  species,  are  reviewed  at  some  length. 

Writing  of  the  Passeres  of  various  genera  of  the  families 
Oriolidse,  Dicruridse,  Muscicapidse,  Sylviidae,  Timeliidse, 
Zosteropidae,  and  Nectariniidse,  contained  in  the  Leyden 
Museum,  Dr.  Finsch  institutes  two  new  genera  and  three 
new  species.  The  former  are  Eugerygone  (for  Pseudogery^ 
gone  rubra  Sbarpe)  and  Pseudoxenicus  (for  Micrura  super^ 
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ciliaris  Bp.)  ;  the  latter  are  Brachypodius  baweanus  from 
Java  and  the  Bavian  Islands^  Cettia  bivittata  from  Timor, 
and  Malacocincla  buttikoferi  from  Borneo. 

125.  Finsch  on  a  new  Fruit-Pigeon, 

[Ueber  eine  neue  Treron-Art  von  den  Kangean-Insein  von  Dr.  O. 
Finsch.     Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xxii.  p.  162.] 

TYeron  vordemani  is  a  new  species  from  the  Kangeau 
Islands.  It  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Vordeman  to  T.  grisei" 
Cauda  of  Java,  but  is  distinct. 

126.  Forbes  on  rare  Birds  in  the  Detby  Museum. 

[Notes  on  some  rare  Birds  in  the  Lord  Derby  Museuui.  By  Henry  O. 
Forbes.    Bull.  Liverp.  Mus.  iii.  p.  01.] 

Mr.  Forbes  writes  on  Zebrilus  pumilus,  a  rare  Bittern  from 
Guiana,  of  which  a  plate  is  given,  and  on  the  unique  speci- 
men of  Porphyrio  stanleyi,  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be 
an  albino  of  Porphyrio  melanonotus  {cf.  B.  !M.  Cat.  xxiii. 
p.  205),  a  fact  which  Mr.  Forbes  says  it  is  *'  difficult  to  bring 
oneself  to  believe.'^  The  ^'historical  specimen  '*  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  Banks,  who  accompanied  Cook  on  his  first 
voyage ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  New 
Zealand,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

127.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Key  Islands  and  oj 
Ceram-Laut, 

rOn  the  Birds  of  the  Key  and  South-east  Islands  and  of  Ceram-Laut, 
By  Ernst  Hartert.    Nov.  Zool  viii.  p.  93.] 

Mr.  Hartert  continues  his  review  of  the  birds  of  these 
groups,  the  first  part  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
(see  above,  p.  503).  Fifty-five  more  species  are  added,  which 
brings  the  total  of  the  avifauna  up  to  sixty-nine. 

1 28    Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  Timor-Laut. 

[On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Timor-Laut  Iblands.  By  Ernst 
IlarU'rt.    Nov.  Zool.  viii.  p.  103.] 

Mr.  Kiihn  has  fumi&hed  the  Tring  Museum  with  a  fine 
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series  of  400  birds  from  the  Tenimber  or  Timor-Laut  Islands, 
which  he  visited  in  1900-1,  and  we  have  here  an  account  of 
the  collection,  prefaced  by  some  interesting  general  remarks. 
Specimens  of  nearly  all  the  birds  peculiar  to  the  group 
were  obtained.  They  are  referred  to  63  species  and  sub- 
species^ of  which  Dicrurus  kuhni  and  Rallina  tricolor  victa 
are  characterized  as  new. 

129.  Heathcote  on  the  Birds  of  St.  Kilda. 

[St.  Kilda.    By  Norman  Ileathcote.    8vo.   London,  1000.     Pp.  i-xiii 
&  1-229.    Mce  10*.  (kl.y  net.] 

Mr.  Heathcote's  book  on  St.  Kilda,  though  written  chiefly 
to  furnish  a  more  trustworthy  account  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  people,  and  of  the  charms  of  the  rock-scenery — 
not  omitting  the  difficulty  of  access — contains  a  chapter  of 
more  than  fifty  pages  on  its  birds.  The  author  describes 
himself  as  being  no  ornithologist^  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  has  every  reason  to  consider  himself  such,  so  far  as 
his  experiences  go.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  the  Guillemot 
Uria  bruennichi,  more  or  less  by  accident,  and  is  a  little 
''  shaky  '^  in  a  few  technical  details,  but  he  gives  a  singularly 
vivid  account  of  the  bird-life  of  this  solitary  island,  which 
will  be  found  much  more  interesting  in  the  case  of  so  small 
an  area  than  a  dry  scientific  treatise.  There  is  an  accurate 
map,  while  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  good, 
though  the  potato-like  effect  in  that  at  p.  164  shows  what  a 
camera  can  do  when  it  chooses. 

130.  Hellmayr  on  the  Paridse,  Sittidse,  and  Certhiidae. 

[Kritische  Bemerkungen  uber  die  ParidaSy  Sittidse,  iind  Certhiidae. 
Von  C.  E.  UeUmayr.    J.  f.  0. 1901,  pp.  1C9-190.] 

The  author,  who  is  preparing  a  synopsis  of  these  three 
families  for  the  '  Tierreich,'  gives  us  a  series  of  useful  notes 
on  the  genera  and  species  from  his  study  of  them  during  the 
progress  of  his  work.  Under  the  Paridse  he  places  four  sub- 
families— the  Regulinse,  Polioptilinae,  Parinie,  and  Paradox- 
ornithinse.     "  Penthornis ''  is  proposed  as  a  new  generic  term 
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for  Parus  luzonensis  and  P.  semilarvatus,  and  jEgithospiza 
for  Parus  fringillinus  Fisch.  &  Rchw.  The  name  NeosUta 
is  suggested  in  place  of  Siielia,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
Rafinesque  in  1815  used  Sitella  as  equivalent  to  Sitta,  This 
change  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  unnecessary^  as  Rafinesque 
did  not  define  his  name,  which  may  be  safely  left  in  oblivion . 
Herr  Hellmayr  considers  Salpomis  emini  of  Hartlaub  as 
probably  distinct  from  S.  salvadorii,  although  Shelley  and 
Sharpe  agree  in  uniting  these  two  supposed  species.  He  has 
examined  Hartlaub's  type. 

131.  Helms  on  the  Food  of  Danish  Owls, 

[Om  nogle  danske  Uglers  Gylp.    Af  O.  Helms.    Vidensk.  Medd.  fim 
den  naturh.  Foren.  i  KjobenhavD,  1901,  pp.  65-65.] 

The  author  has  carefully  examined  a  large  number  of  the 
*'  castings "  thrown  up  by  individuals  of  the  four  ordinary 
species  of  Owls  that  inhabit  Denmark — Symium  aluco, 
Athene  noctua,  Otus  vulgaris,  and  Strix  flammeOj  and  gives 
the  contents  of  the  castings  in  a  series  of  tables.  These 
shew  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Owls'  food  con. 
sists  of  small  mammals  (Insectivora  and  Rodentia)^  though 
remains  of  small  birds  (Passer  domesticus  &c.)  are  occasionally 
ejected. 

132.  Jacobi  on  Biogeographical  Distribution, 

[La^  und  Form  biogeographischer  Gebiete.  Von  Dr.  Arnold  Jacobi. 
Z«it£cbr.  d.  Qesellsch.  f.  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  xxxv.  Heft  3, 1900.] 

Dr.  Arnold  Jacobins  essay  on  Biogeographical  Regions 
should  be  read  by  all  students  interested  in  the  subject^ 
although  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived 
are  not  to  be  commended.  On  the  whole  he  adopts  the 
primary  division  of  the  globe  into  Arctogsea^  Neogala,  and 
Notogsea^  but  makes  three  ''  Regions ''  out  of  the  firsts  five 
out  of  the  second,  and  two  out  of  the  third — thus  raising  the 
Regions  to  ten  in  number,  and  rating  the  Hawaiian  Arcbi* 
pelago  and  New  Zealand  as  of  equal  value  to  Africa  and 
South  America.     Again,  to  get  over  the  difficult  question  of 
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the  Nearctic  Region^  Dr.  Jacobi  divides  it  into  two  halves, 
assigning  the  northern  half  to  Arctogsea  and  the  southern  to 
Neogsea  under  the  hybrid  name  of  the  "Neoboreal  Region." 
This  would  not  tend  to  simplify  matters,  as  wc  should  thus 
find  ourselves  burdened  with  Tyrannidse,  Trochilidse,  and 
other  purely  Neogsean  forms  in  Arctogsea. 

Besides  his  chart  of  general  distribution,  the  author  gives 
us  a  second  chart  to  illustrate  the  localities  of  the  species  of 
Jays  (Garrulus)  and  Bullfinches  {Pyrrhula). 

133.  Le  Souef  on  the  Birds  of  the  Riverina  District  of  New 
South  Wales. 

[A  Visit  to  the  Riverina  District,  New  South  Wales.  By  D.  Le  Souef. 
C.M.Z.S.    Victorian  Naturalist,  xvii.  No.  10, 1901.] 

Mr.  Le  Souef  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  bird-life  of  the 
Riverina  District  of  New  South  Wales  in  a  season  when  a 
copious  rainfall  bad  completely  filled  the  Murray  River  and 
its  adjacent  lagoons.  This  event  induced  a  large  number 
of  Ibises  and  other  water-loving  birds  to  resort  there  for 
breeding-purposes.  A  colony  of  Straw-necked  Ibises  was 
estimated  to  consist  of  at  least  200,000  individuals.  Spoon- 
bills, Herons  of  several  species,  Cormorants,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Avocets,  Stilts,  and  Cranes  were  likewise  found  nesting  in 
the  same  district. 

134.  LorenZ'Libtimau's  History  of  Ornithology  in  Austria. 

[Geschichte  der  Zoologie  in  Osterreich  von  1850  bis  1900.  Vogel  von 
Ludwig  Ton  Lorenz-Libumau.  Festschr.  d.  fiinfzigjahr.  bestandes  d. 
k.k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  in  Wien.    4to.     Wien,  1901.] 

Herr  v.  Lorenz  contributes  the  ornithological  portion  to  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  Zoology  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  divides  this  space  of  time 
into  decennial  periods,  and  reviews  shortly  the  principal 
publications  relating  to  Ornithology  issued  during  each  of 
them,  sorting  these  according  to  the  localities  to  which 
they  refer  and  other  subjects.  The  predominant  figure 
in  Ornithology  in  Austria  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
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certainlf   bsen  August  v.  Pelzeln,  of  whom  a  lithographic 
portrait  is  given. 


135.  Nelton  on  the  Birds  of  Yorhshire. 

[The  Birds  of  Yorkshire :  cammoncad  by  Wm.  Rftgle  CUrko,  F.L.S., 
M.B.O.U.,  Museum  of  ScieDce  luid  Art,  Edinburg'h;  and  contioned  bjr 
ThomM  II.  Nelson,  M.RO.U.,  The  Cliile,  Redcar.  Trans.  Voika.  Htx. 
Union,  Part  24,  May  1901.] 

The  species  treated  in  this  instalment  of  the  '  Birds  of 
Yorkshire '  are  the  Rock-Thrush,  the  Hedge-Accentor,  the 
Alpine  Accentor,  the  Redbreast,  the  Nightingale,  the  White- 
spotted  Blue-throat,  and  the  Ked-spotted  Blue-throat.  Apart 
from  the  details  of  migration,  on  which  we  arc  always  glad 
to  have  Mr,  Clarke's  dicta,  and  references  to  notices  of  hirda 
in  the  connty  \>y  early  writers,  the  most  interesting  article 
is  that  on  the  Nightingale,  which  tihcnB  that  the  species  caa 
hardly  be  said  to  have  extentled  its  range  much  in  Yorkshire, 
but  that  previous  records  have  often  been  ignored.  Wo  fancy, 
however,  that  we  can  still  further  extend  the  northern  range 
of  the  Nightingale,  udIcbs  our  authors  discredit  the  occur- 
rence (stated  on  autliority  similar  to  that  accepted)  oE  the 
bird  during  the  summer  of  1893  near  Whittinghnm,  in 
Northumberland  (Proc.  Berwickshire  Nat.  Club,  xiv.  p.  202). 


136.  Nitbett  and  Finn  on  the  Kaleege  Pheatant*. 

[Nutea  nn  some  KnIJj  PheudnU  fmm  the  KHchin  IliUU  in  the  pnaie*- 
Mon  nf  tho  Ilorobar  Natural  l1i^to^y  Sixnctj.  By  ('apt.  W.  U.  N'iabctt 
and  F.  Finn.    Journ.  Bombay  N.  (1.  Soc.  xiiu  pp.  5^1-62aJ 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  paper  is  a  set  of  Piicasanta 
of  the  genua  Gemueua  obtained  by  (;apt  Nisbctt  in  the  Kachiii 
Hills,  north  of  Bhamo,  which  are  considered  by  the  authors 
as  "hybrids  of  various  grades"  between  <7.  Aor«/rM  and 
G.  andmoni.  With  the  latter  it  is  proposed  to  unite 
G.  rvJijKg  of  Oatcs  and  G.  beli  of  Oustalct. 

A  useful  synoptic  table  of  the  seven  species  of  the  group 
is  added. 
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137.  North  on  the  Destruction  of  Birds  in  Australia. 

[The  Destruction  of  Native  Birds  in  New  South  Wales.     By  Alfred  J. 
North,  C.M.Z.S.,  Omithologbt.    Rec.  Austral  Mus.  iv.  pp.  17-21, 1901.] 

We  regret  to  find  that,  as  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
the  destruction  of  bird-life  is  proceeding  at  a  great  pace 
even  in  Australia.  Rifle-birds  and  Bower-birds  are  in  con- 
stant demand  at  Sydney  for  ladies^  hats.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  Lyre-birds  {Menura  superba)  are  reported  to  have  been 
slaughtered  in  one  locality  for  the  sake  of  their  tails.  A 
Bird-Preservation  Act  passed  in  1895  is  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.''  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  cities  Sparrows  and  Starlings  are  fast  ousting  the 
native  birds,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
bourne ''hardly  a  single  native  bird  is  to  be  seen.*'  Other 
active  agents  of  destruction  are  *'  phosphorized  oats/'  scat- 
tered about  to  destroy  the  rabbits,  and  domestic  cats,  intro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose.  We  trust  that  Australians  will 
take  warning  in  time,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  remedy 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

138.  Oates's  Catalogue  of  Birds*  Eggs, 

[Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Birds'  Eggs  in  the  British  Museum. 
Vol.  I.  By  Eugene  W.  Gates.  Jjondon.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees. 
Pp.452.     18 Plates.    Price  25«.] 

The  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Birds'-eggs  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  progress  of  which  we  have  referred 
on  several  occasions,  is  now  published.  It  follows  exactly 
the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  the  ^  Hand-list/  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  eggs  of  the  Ratitae  and  of  the 
Carinatffi  from  the  ^' Tinamifornes ''  up  to  the  Lariformes — 
including  altogether  520  species,  the  eggs  of  which  are 
illustrated  from  12,156  specimens.  Un^Jer  the  head  of  each 
species,  as  named  in  the  '  Hand-list/  are  given  the  principal 
references  relating  to  the  eggs  and  the  nesting.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  egg,  and  a  list  of  the  specimens,  with 
localities  and  the  mode  of  acquisition  added;  general  remarks 
on  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  eggs  are  also  often  given  under 
the  heads  of  the  Genera,  Orders,  and  other  larger  divisions. 
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In  his  ''  Introduction/^  Mr.  Oates  reviews  the  history  of 
the  great  Collection  of  eggs  from  its  commencement.  It 
appears  to  have  been  begun  in  18 1-2,  when  the  late  D.  W. 
Mitchell  presented  some  eggs  of  British  birds,  chiefly  from 
Cornwall.  In  1850  the  collection  made  during  the  voyage 
of  the  'Rattlesnake'  arrived,  in  1852  that  made  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  of  the  'Acheron/  and  in  1871  the  series  col- 
lected during  the  Transit-of- Venus  Expedition  in  Kergucleii. 

But  it  was  in  1885  that  the  two  greatest  acquisitions 
were  made^  by  the  presentation  to  the  Trustees  of  the  mag. 
nificeut  collection  of  Indian  Eggs  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  of 
the  splendid  series  amassed  in  the  cabinets  of  Messrs.  Salvin 
and  Godman,  which  was  especially  rich  in  specimens  from 
America.  In  1891  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  presented  his 
well-selected  series  of  the  eggs  of  the  Laridse,  and  in  1893 
Seebohm  made  over  his  celebrated  collection,  chiefly  of  Palae- 
arctic  birds'-eggs,  to  the  Nation.  With  all  these  and  many 
other  important  additions,  the  British  Museum  now  contains 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  birds'* 
eggs  in  the  world,  numbering  some  50,000  specimens. 

The  present  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  18  excel- 
lent coloured  plates,  drawn  by  Mr.  Gronwald.  While  we 
most  heartily  recognise  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  with 
which  the  author  of  the  present  volume  has  fulfilled  his 
difficult  task,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  '^  explanation ''  of  these  plates  had  been  managed  in 
adiflerent  way.  The  names  of  the  species  figured  might  well 
have  been  placed  on  the  plates  themselves,  or  at  least  on  an 
opposite  page,  instead  of  being  all  run  together  at  the  com« 
mencement.  Some  of  them  also  (e.g.,  that  of  Colymbus 
pacijicwt,f\,%'i,  fig.6)  are  wrongly  numbered  in  the  letterprcsH. 

139.  Reichenow's  '  Birds  of  Africa,' 

[I)i«»   V6ja»l   Afrikas  von  Ant.   R4»ichenow.     Kwter   Iknd.     Zweito 
llalfte.     4to.    Neudamm,  1901.     Pp.  xcvii-civ,  321-7M.     Price  TiOi,] 

Dr.  Rcichenow  completes  the  first  volume  of  his  Birds  of 
Africa  by  the  issue  of  the  present  part  (cf,  above,  p.  142), 
which  carries  on  the  subject  to   the  end  of  the  Strigid» 
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(according  to  the  system  which  he  follows).  Thus  this 
volume  gives  us  an  account  of  560  species,  belonging  to  30 
families. 

We  observe  that  even  glaring  faults  of  grammar  are  not 
corrected  in  the  nomenclature  adopted  (e.  g.,  Aplopelia) 
and  that  "  homonyms  "  are  in  use  throughout.  The  occur- 
rence of  Balaniceps  rex  on  Lake  Victoria  (see  above,  p.  156) 
is  apparently  not  credited  (p.  357).  Balearica  gibbericeps 
is  wisely  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  subspecies — is  it  even 
that? 

140.  Rothschild  and  Hartert  on  Papuan  Birds, 

[Notes  on  Papuan  Birds.  By  the  Hon.  W.  Rothschild,  Ph.D.,  and 
Ernst  Hartert.    (Continued.)    Nov.  Zool.  viii.  p.  102.] 

The  authors  continue  their  notes  on  the  large  series  of 
Papuan  birds  in  the  Tring  Museum,  and  discuss  the 
Columbse,  Megapodidse,  Rallidse,  Limicolae,  and  Alcedinidse. 
The  following  new  names  are  proposed  : — Ptilinopus  gestroi 
kaporensis  (from  Kapoor),  Syma  torotoro  meeki  (from  British 
New  Guinea),  and  S,  t.  ochracea  (from  the  D^Entrecasteaux 
group).  Some  species,  in  our  opinion  well-marked,  are 
reduced  to  subspecific  rank — e.g.,  Ptilopus  bellus  and  P. 
johannis,  which  surely  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  multitudinous  races  of  Macropygia, 

141.  Shufeldt  on  the  Osteology  of  the  Penguins. 

[Osteology  of  the  Penguins.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  C.M.Z.S., 
M.A.O.U.    Journ.  Anat.  Phys.  xxxv.  p.  390,  1901.] 

The  author  having  carefully  consulted  the  writings  of 
Watson,  Coues,  Newton,  Milne-Edwards,  Sclater,  and  others 
on  the  Spheniscidse,  and  having  studied  the  ample  material 
in  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  thinks  it  well  to  furnish  in 
an  article  of  some  fourteen  pages  a  compendium  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  group  up  to  the  present  time.  The  learned 
Doctor's  good  work  is  so  well  known  that  we  are  sure  many 
will  join  with  us  in  the  wish  that  there  had  been  a  little  less 
Watson  and  a  little  more  Shufeldt,  for  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  in  this  useful  compilation  that  is  unfamiliar, 
except  with  regard  to  the  second    ramal   foramen  of  the 
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mandible  and  a  few  facts  concerning  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  coracoid.  The  writer  is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
low  morphological  rank  of  the  Impenncs^  and  of  the  great 
difiBculty  in  deciding  upon  tlieir  affinities.  Tlie  skeleton  of 
Spheniscus  demersus  is  figured,  as  are  also  bones  from  the 
leg  of  Aptenodytes  and  Eudyples. 

142.  Shufeldl  on  Scopus  and  Balseniceps. 

[Notes  on  the  Osteology  of  Scoptts  umhretta  and  BaUtmcept  rex.  Bj 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.I).,  C.M.Z.S.  Journ.  Anat.  Phya.  xxxt.  p.  405, 
1001.] 

As  Dr.  Shufeldt  was  unable  to  procure  a  specimen  of 
Balaniceps  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  he  was  obliged  to 
rely  for  his  facts  concerning  that  species  entirely  on  the 
memoir  of  W.  K.  Parker;  but  the  detailed  examination  of 
an  excellent  mounted  skeleton  of  Scopus  (which  he  figures) 
has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  osteology 
of  the  two  forms  at  considerable  length,  and  of  corroborating 
the  views  of  Parker  and  Beddard  as  to  their  relationships. 
In  the  skull,  the  axial  skeleton,  and  the  appendicular  skeleton, 
much  greater  affinity  is  shown  to  the  Storks  than  to  the 
Herons.  A  table  of  the  author's  classification  of  the  Hero- 
dioncs  will  be  found  in  the  paper  noticed  below. 

143.  Shufeldl  on  the  Herodiones, 

[Osteology'  of  the  Herodiones.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  Ann.  Car- 
negie Mus.  i'.  pp.  ir>8-240,  1900.] 

This  illustrated  memoir,  though  dated  1900  in  the  text, 
was  e^Hdently  written  after  the  two  foregoing  articles,  and 
contains  Dr.  Sliufeldt's  final  Classification  of  the  Suborder, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

SuperfamUits.  Familie*, 

,, . ,  .-  iPUtaleidA. 

*^>^^>^~ jlbididie. 

.,  JCiconiidae. 

C  iconoidea \^      . , 

I  Scopidie. 

„  ,      ......  )  Balienicipidaj, 

Balieninpitcdea    . .  {  Cancromidie. 

ArdeidiD. 


Suborder 
Ilerodionea 
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The  work  is  a  development  of  the  "  Osteological  Studies 
of  the  Subfamily  Ardeinse ''  (chiefly  concerned  with  Ardea 
herodias),  published  in  various  parts  of  the  'Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery/  a  periodical  confined 
to  a  relatively  small  circle  of  readers.  A  large  amount  of 
new  material  has  now  enabled  Dr.  Shufeldt  to  add  so  con- 
siderably to  his  information^  not  only  about  the  Herons 
proper,  but  about  their  nearest  relatives  as  well,  that  he  has 
considered  it  time  to  republish  the  body  of  the  original  work 
with  additions,  and  to  supplement  it  by  an  account  of  the 
schemes  of  Classification  since  1867,  and  by  dissertations  on 
the  osteology  of  Tantalus  loculator,  of  Mycteria  americana, 
of  the  Ibises,  and  of  Afaja  ajaja.  The  author  deplores  the 
lack  of  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  last-named,  while  of  Myc^ 
teria  only  a  sternum  and  a  shoulder-girdle  were  to  hand. 


144.  Slater  on  the  Birds  of  Iceland. 

[Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Iceland.  By  Henry  H.  Slater,  M.A.y  F.Z.3., 
M.B.O.U.  8vo.  David  Douglas:  Edinburgh,  1901.  Pp.  i-xxiii  and 
1-150.    Price  6*.] 

Mr.  Slater  has  for  some  time  been  expected  to  publish  a 
book  on  the  Birds  of  Iceland,  a  task  for  which  he  is  unusually 
well  qualified  from  his  energetic  exploration  of  the  country 
and  his  excellent  knowledge  of  its  Ornithology.  The  work 
now  before  us  will  be  most  useful  to  all  who  visit  the  island, 
and  successfully  combines  the  character  of  a  manual  for  the 
general  public  with  that  of  a  scientific  treatise  for  the  expert. 
For  the  latter,  however,  a  few  more  text-references  to  the 
literature  would  have  added  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  full  Bibliography.  Extending  from  Snorro  Sturleson 
to  the  present  day,  the  publications  which  the  author  has  had 
to  consult  are  many  and  scattered,  while  the  fact  that  they 
are  written  in  Icelandic,  Danish,  German,  Latin,  and  English 
makes  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  birds  and  their  stat\is 
the  more  valuable. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Raven,  Iceland  Falcon,  Grey 
Phalarope,  Black-tailed  Godwit,  and  Little  Auk  are  decidedly 
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decreasing  in  numbers,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Close- 
Season  Law  of  1885  (printed  in  full)  to  protect  birds'  eggn^ 
and  that  the  scrub  suffers  from  the  ravages  of  sheep,  much 
as  the  forests  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  do  from  those  of 
cattle.  At  the  present  time  a  comparison  of  the  avifauna 
of  Iceland  and  Shetland  affords  many  points  of  interest, 
especially  as  regards  migration. 

Mr.  Slater,  of  whose  tone  we  do  not  always  quite  approve, 
takes  exception  to  certain  points  in  the  writings  of  modem 
authorities,  especially  as  regards  the  Icelandic  names  of  birds 
and  their  orthography ;  but  he  rightly  hesitates  to  accept 
every  record  of  a  bird's  occurrence,  or  even  positively  to  affirm 
his  own  experience  as  to  the  nesting  of  the  Sanderling. 
Many  names,  such  as  Kite,  Cuckoo,  and  Stork,  are  shown 
to  be  commonly  met  with  in  Icelandic  literature,  although 
such  species  are  quite  unknown  in  the  island.  The 
erroneous  record  of  Tringa  fuscicollis  proves  to  have  been 
due  to  a  misapplication  of  the  name  71  schinzi, 

A  few  slight  textual  errors  may  well  be  attributed  to  the 
printer,  but  in  the  article  on  the  Northern  Wren,  a  piecing 
together  of  notes  has  caused  the  author  first  to  say  that  he 
never  met  with  the  bird,  and  then  to  describe  his  discovery 
of  it.  With  regard  to  facts  gleaned  from  the  Durham 
University  Museum,  it  may  be  added  that  W.  Proctor  owned 
at  least  one  supposed  egg  both  of  the  Pomatorhine  Skua  and 
of  the  Grey  Plover  from  Iceland,  with  others  of  the  so-called 
Fralercula  glacialis — records  of  little  value  in  themselves, 
but  shewing,  in  the  first  case,  that  Faber  was  not  alone  in  his 
statement  about  the  breeding.  Proctor,  moreover,  firmly 
denied  that  the  Eared  Grebe  nested  in  Iceland. 

Grave  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  breeding  of  the  King 
Eider,  the  Garganey,  and  other  birds.  Mr.  Slater's  own 
records  of  the  Common  Golden-eye  and  of  the  Sooty 
Shearwater  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place,  while  special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  breeding  species 
failing  to  attain  their  full  nuptial  plumage  in  Iceland. 


I  ; 
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XLVIII. — Letters,  Extracts,  Notices,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  Ibis  "  :— 

Sirs, — A  male  specimen  of  the  Andaman  Teal  {Nettion 

albigulare)  having  just  died  at  the  Zoological  Garden  here, 

and  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  I  have  taken  the 

opportunity  of  examining  the  trachea,  and  find  it   to  be 

furnished  with  a  well-developed  bony  bulb,  very  similar  to 

that  of  the  Common  Teal  {Nettion   crecca),  as  figured  in 

Yarreirs  'British  Birds '  (4th  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  391). 

Yours  &c., 

India  Museum,  Calcutta,  F.  Finn. 

May  9th. 

Sirs, — If  Mr.  C.  E.  Nipper's  identification  of  a  Honey- 
Buzzard  in  the  cases  in  Somersetshire  referred  to  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Westell  in  your  last  issue  (above,  p.  515)  is  correct,  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  transference  of  habits.  The 
Honey-Buzzard  has  hitherto  been  found  breeding  during 
the  last  days  of  May  or  June  in  well- wooded  districts,  at  no 
great  elevation,  and  always  in  trees.  Moreover,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  authentic  record  of  more  than  three 
eggs  of  the  Honey-Buzzard  having  been  found  in  a  nest^ 
and  the  clutch  almost  always  consists  of  two. 

The  Common  Buzzard,  which  breeds  regularly  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  lays  in  April  and  May,  breeds  on  cliff- 
faces  and  in  lofty  situations,  while  about  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  nests  contain  four  eggs.  Yours  &c., 

Francis  C.  R.  Jourdain. 

Clifton  Vicarage,  Ashburne,  Derbyshire, 
July  16th,  1901. 

Sirs, — My  friend  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Page  permits  me  to 
send  particulars  of  a  Nutcracker  shot  by  a  gamekeeper  near 
Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  on  the  5th  of  Jan.,  1901,  and  purchased  by 
Mr.  Page  in  the  flesh  on  the  same  day.  Unfortunately  the 
sex  was  not  determined.  On  comparing  this  specimen  with 
the  two  Dutch  examples  sent  by  Heer  P.  £.  Blaauw  to 
Dr.  Sclater  (c/.  Bull.  B.  O.  Club,  vol.  xi.  p.  48,  Feb.  28, 1901), 
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I  find  that  it  belongs  to  the  slender-billed  or  eastern 
form,  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  marrorhynchosy  and  it  is 
therefore  interesting  as  indicating,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
\vestern  limit  of  the  irruption  of  this  bird  in  Europe  during  the 
last  months  of  1900.  A  Nutcracker^  which  may  also  belong 
to  this  form^  has  been  recorded  by  the  Rev.  H.  Marmaduke 
Langdale  as  having  been  shot  at  Chilgrove^  in  West  Susses, 
on  Dec.  21st,  1900  (Zool.  1901,  p.  107). 

I  liave  followed  Dr.  Stejneger  (Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1888,  p.  426)  in  using  C.  L.  Brehoi's  name  tnacrorhynchoM 
rather  than  leptorhyncha  of  Dr.  K.  Blasius. 

Yours  &c., 

W.  RUSKIN   BUTTERPIELD. 

4  Stanhope  Place,  St.  Leonard  B-on-Sea, 
July  Cth,  1901. 


SiKs, — From  Herr  Herluf  Winge's  letter  (see  above, 
p.  510)  it  would  ap])ear  that  tlie  naturalists  of  Co])entiageii 
are  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  Pelicans  in  West 
Jutland,  and  that,  notwithstanding  six  years  of  "  much 
enquiry,  only  negative  evidence  is  accumulating  *' !  One 
may  be  permitted  to  wonder  what  form  these  lengthy  and 
interesting  enquiries  have  taken.  I  imagine  that  a  working 
field-ornithologist  would  settle  the  point  in  a  few  days.  I 
notice,  however,  that  Herr  Winge  admits  that  he  has  only 
visited  the  Ringkjobing  fjord  twice  in  twenty  years.  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  our  friends  in  Denmark  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  solved  by  reft  rences  to  musty  tomes,  or  bjr 
antiquarian  researches,  even  though  they  extend  back  to  the 
Stone  Age.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  outdoor  observation. 
May  I  contribute  one  furtlier  link  of  evidence  which,  if  not 
j)Ositive,  is  at  least  not  negative?  1  quote*  an  extract  from  a 
Utter  addressed  to  me  last  July  by  an  Knglisli  naturalist : — 

*'  I  have  jnst  read  your  letter  in  'The  ibis'  on  Pelicans 
in  \Vest  Jutland.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  (for  in  a 
meanure  it  eorrolKirates  what  you  saw)  that,  along  with  a 
friend,  I  spent  a  fortuight  there  last  spring  (May,  1900). 
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"On  May  2l8t,  1900,  we  were  right  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tarm  river,  where  it  runs  into  the  Ringkjobing  fjord. 
There  is  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile  out  in  the  Qord.  I 
waded  to  this  island  ;  at  low  tide  there  is  a  sandbank  left 
dry  on  one  side  of  it.  I  there  saw  a  pair  of  Pelicans.  In 
my  mind  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it,  as  I  had  field-glasses 
with  me,  and  got  fairly  close  to  them  before  they  flew  off  in 
the  direction  of  Tipperen. 

"  I  have  drawn  a  rough  map  of  the  district,  and  marked 
with  a  red  cross  the  spot  where  I  saw  the  Pelicans.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  out,  as  you  were,  I  think, 
all  over  this  ground.'' 

The  red  cross  on  tlie  map  referred  to  is  within  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  the  spot  where  my  late  brother  and  I  saw 
the  Pelicans  in  May,  1893.  I  would  add,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  future  visitors  to  West  Jutland,  that  the  Pelicans  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  on  dry  land  or  fen,  but  exclusively  on 
the  open  salt- waters  and  tidal  flats  of  the  Ringkjobing  fjord. 

Yours  &c., 

Abel  Chapman. 

Houxty,  Wark-on-Tyne,  Northumberliuid, 
Aug.  18th,  1001. 


Sale  of  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards* s  Library, — ^The  following 
are  some  of  the  prices  realized  by  ornithological  books  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards, 
which  took  place  at  Paris  in  May  last.  The  produce  of  the 
sale  was  given  by  the  deceased^s  will  to  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  of  Paris,  to  be  employed  in  buying 
additions  to  the  Collections : — Audebert  etVieillot^s  '  Histoire 
naturelle  et  geuerale  des  Colibris,'  2  vols.,  200  fr. ;  Badeker^s 
'  Die  Eier  du  europaischen  Vogel,'  130  fr. ;  Bettoui's  '  Storia 
naturale  degli  uccelli  che  nidificano  in  Lombardia,'  2  vols., 
205  fr. ;  Bonaparte  et  SchlegeFs  *  Monographic  des  Loxiens/ 
62  fr. ;  Buller's  '  Birds  of  New  Zealand/  90  fr. ;  ditto,  ed.  2, 
2  vols.,  135  fr. ;  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,' 
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27  vols.,  1260  fr.  ;  Dresser's  'Birds  of  Europe,'  8  vols., 
1140  fr. ;  Elliot's  '  Mouograpli  of  the  Bucerotid»/  170  fr.; 
Kliiut's  'Monograpii  of  the  Phnaiaiiidie,'  2  vols.,  1350  fr.  ; 
Elliot's '  Monograph  of  the  Pittidte,'  185  fr. ;  Elliot's  '  Mono- 
graph nf  the  Paradiseidn,'  180  fr.;  Elliot's  '  Monograph  of 
the  Tetraoiiinie/  176  fr. ;  Elliot's  '  Birds  of  North  America/ 
2  vols.,  225  fr. ;  Eytoo's  '  Osteologia  Avium,'  100  fr.  j 
Gould's  'Birds  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'  135  fr, ; 
Gould's  'Birds  of  Australia,'  8  vols.,  3650  fr.;  Gould's 
'  Birds  of  New  Guinea,'  5  vols.,  1300  fr. ;  Gould's  '  Birds  of 
Asia,'  7  vols.,  1550  fr. ;  Gould's 'Icoucs  Avium,' 350  fr.  j 
Gould's  'Trochiiidse,'  5  vols.,  1550  fr;  Cray's  'Genera  of 
Birds,'  3  vols.,  450  fr. ;  'The  Ibis,'  ISoO-l'oOO,  1650  fr. ; 
Jerdoii's  '  Birds  uE  ludia.'  3  vols.,  100  fr.  ;  '  Jouninl  fur 
Oniithologie,'  1853-88,  300  fr.;  Ltgge's  '  Birds  of  Ceylon/ 
140  fr. ;  Malherbe's  'Monographic  dcs  Picideca/ text  and 
Atlaa  in  4  vols.,  440  fr. ;  Sclater's  '  Mouograph  of  the 
Jacamai's  and  Pult-birds/  100  fr. ;  Sclater  and  Salviu'a 
'  Exotic  Ornithology,'  205  fr. ;  Sharpc's  '  Mouograph  of  the 
Alcedinidte/  160  fr. ;  Sharpc  &  Wyalt's  'Monograph  of  the 
Iliruudinidw/  2  vols.,  145  fr. ;  Shelley's  'Monograph  of 
the  Ni'Ctariuiidaj/  100  fr, ;  Siebold's  '  Fauua  Jajxtiiica,' 
Avcs,  210  fr. ;  Tcmminck  and  Knip's  '  Histoirc  naturclle 
geiieralo  dcs  Pigeons/ 2  vols,,  500  fr.;  Vieillot's  'Histoire 
naturclle  dcs  Uiscaux  de  I'Ameriquc  Scptentrioualc,'  2  vols., 
260  fr. 


Honorary  Degree  for  aa  Ornitholoffitl. — The  first  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  given  by  the  University  of 
Osford  was  granied  to  the  Senior  Editor  of  'The  Ibis,' iu 
a  Convocation  held  iu  the  Theatre,  on  the  20tb  of  June  last. 
Prof.  Love,  iu  presenting  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  For  this  degree, 
made  the  following  Latin  speech  ; — 

"  .\dcst  Philippua  LutKy  Sclater,  Sodulis  Societatis 
ItcgaliH,  Magister  Artiuiu  in  Aeadeiuia  nostra,  Philosophie 
Doctor  iu  Bonneusi,  Collcgii  Cor[M>ris  Christi  Sociuii  honoris 
causa  crcatus.     Qui  vir,  ut  priiuos  cius  auuos  ct  incunabali 
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laudis  breviter  prsestringam,  si  quia  alius^  vere  Wiccamicus 
Tocandus  est^  cum  uon  solum  ipse  et  postea  duo  eius  filii 
sed  olim  pater  atque  avus  in  illustrissima  Schola  Beatse 
Marise  de  Winton  instituti  sint.  Ita  per  quattuor  hominum 
aetates  huius  domus  nomen  in  annalibus  Wiccamicis  notis- 
simum.  Nostrse  mox  Academise  particeps  et  Coilegii  Cor- 
poris Christi  alumnus^  duos  fere  et  quinquaginta  abhinc 
annos  graduatus  est. 

"  lu  opviOoXoyla  quam  vocant  hie  profecto  familiam  ducit : 
hoc  gubernante  Societas  Zoologica  Britannica  laude  maxima 
floret;  horti  autem  Zoologici  Londinenses  nullis  usquam 
cedunt.  Quod  ad  doctrinam  exquisitiorem  et  rei  Zoologicse 
peritiam  attinet^  illud  potissimum  dixerim^  hunc  Regionum 
Zoologicarum  naturam  et  liraites  primum  perspexisse  cum 
regionibus  sex  constitutis,  Palaearctic^a^  Nearctica,  Neo- 
tropical!^ iEthiopica^  Orieutali,  Australia  orbem  terrse  uon 
hominum  civitatibus  sed  ferarum  generibus  partiretur. 
Quam  ratiouem,  quinquaginta  fere  abhinc  annos  excogitatam, 
plurimi  ita  emendare  et  corrigere  conati  sunt^  quo  in  numero 
erat  ipse  Huxley,  vir  in  hoc  genere  doctriuse  prsestantissimus, 
ut  etiam  hodie  probatissima  et  naturse  convenientissima 
esse  videatur.  Multa  docuit  hie  vir  ingeniosissimus  quae 
adhuc  omnium  iudicio  comprobantur^  velut  Africse  septen- 
trionalis  harenosa;  Nomadum  solitudini  superiaceutia  re  vera 
Palaearctica  esse  atque  Europse  affinia;  Arabise  autem 
meridiana  in  rcgionem  Africanam  sive  ^thiopicam  cadere  : 
de  duabus  etiam  Americae  continentibus  felicissime  monuit, 
banc  ab  ilia  dividi^  non  isthmo  illo  Panamensi,  sed  septen- 
trionali  Mexico  latere,  cum  ultra  citraque  banc  quasi  lineam 
accuratissime  descriptam  diversissima  ferarum  genera  iu- 
veniantur/' 


The  Collection  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum. — We 
extract  the  following  paragraphs  relating  to  Birds  from  the 
Parliamentary  Report  on  the  British  Museum  for  the  year 
ending  March  Slst,  1901  : — 

"The  rearrangement  of  the  Exhibition-series  has  been 


w 
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continued  in  the  Gallery.  Seven  additional  pier-cases  and 
four  large  table-cases  have  been  re-filled  with  new  and 
beautifully-mounted  specimens^  and  the  old  specimens^  when 
of  historic  vatue^  have  been  unmounted  and  the  remainder 
placed  among  the  duplicates.  The  mounting  of  the  new 
specimens  has  mainly  been  executed  by  Mr.  Cullingford,  of 
Durham. 

''Nine  new  groups  of  birds  with  their  nests  have  been 
added  during  the  year,  viz. : — ^The  Stock-Dove  {Columba 
cenas);  the  Herring-Gull  {Larus  argentatus)  ;  the  Roseate 
Tern  {Sterna  dougalli)  ;  and  the  Sandwich  Tern  (SieriuM 
cantiaca),  from  Scotland,  presented  by  Capt.  S.  G.  Reid  and 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant  :  the  Avocet  (Recurvirostra 
avocetta)  and  the  Black-tailed  God  wit  (Litnosa  limosa), 
from  Europe,  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  Stares  and  E.  Earle  : 
the  Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila  eburnea),  from  Franz. Josef 
Land,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson  :  White's  Thrush 
{Geocichla  varia),  from  Japan,  presented  by  Mr.  Heatiej 
Noble;  and  the  Nutcracker  (Sucifraga  caryocatactes) , 
from  Hungary,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Danford. 

^'  Rapid  progress  continues  to  be  made  with  the  re* 
arrangement  of  the  collections  of  eggs  and  skeletons.  Since 
December  1899,  14,000  si)eci mens  of  eggs  have  been  cat*. 
logued  by  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Oates,  and  various  large  acces. 
sions  have  been  incorporated  and  made  available  for 
reference.  The  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Eggs  will 
shortly  appear^,  and  the  plates  for  the  second  volume  have 
already  been  drawn. 

"The  re-arrangement  and  determination  of  the  bird. 
skeletons  continue  to  make  progress.  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  has 
completed  the  arrangement  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Ratitse, 
and  those  of  the  Accipitres  have  been  determined  and  |>artly 
arranged.  A  number  of  valuable  adult  birds  and  embryos 
in  spirits  have  been  added.  The  collection  of  birds  in 
spirits  is,  unfortunately,  in  a  terribly  congested  state,  owing 
to  lack  of  space  in  the  cabinets,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to 
find  any  particular  specimen  without  serious  loss  of  time. 

*  TliU  is  now  publiHlitHl,  i«*<*  above,  p.  731. 
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''The  actual  number  of  specimens  registered  during  the 
past  year  is  6,357.  All  these  have  been  incorporated  and 
neatly  labelled. 

'*  AvES. — ^The  total  number  of  additions  to  this  group  is 
7,414,  of  which  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned  : — 

'*  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  birds  from  the  interior  of 
British  East  Africa ;  presented  by  Lord  Delamere :  90  birds, 
including  the  type  of  a  new  species  {Cossypha  omoensis), 
procured  on  his  journey  to  Lake  Rudolf^  and  presented  by 
Dr.  Donaldson-Smith :  121  birds  from  the  New  Hebrides, 
including  the  types  of  twelve  new  species,  presented  by 
Capt.  A.  M.  Farquhar,  R.N. :  85  birds  from  Mount  Kenya, 
including  the  types  of  four  new  species  and  two  species  new 
to  the  collection  collected  by  the  Mackinder  Expedition  : 
309  birds  from  Nyasaland,  including  the  type  of  a  new  Swift 
{Cypselus  sharpii)^  presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  C.B. : 
parent-birds,  nest,  and  eggs  of  the  Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila 
eburnea),  from  Franz-Josef  Land,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Jackson :  307  birds  from  Mashonaland  and  the  Congo ; 
presented  by  Mrs.  Jameson:  41  birds  from  S.E.  New 
Guinea,  &c.,  including  one  example  of  a  species  new  to  the 
collection,  purchased  :  45  birds  from  Morty  Island,  pur- 
chased :  131  birds  from  Sarawak,  purchased  :  10i<  birds  from 
Mashonaland,  purchased  :  195  birds  and  40  nests  and 
eggs  from  Sarawak,  presented  by  Dr.  C.  Hose :  22  birds 
from  British  New  Guinea,  presented  by  His  Excellency 
R.  G.  Le  Hunte,  C.M.G.  :  32  birds  from  French  Congo, 
including  the  types  of  two  new  species,  collected  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Bates,  purchased :  33  birds  and  37  eggs 
from  the  River  Ruo,  B.C.  Africa,  including  a  specimen 
of  Macharhamphus  anderssoni,  purchased  :  256  birds  from 
China,  including  examples  of  three  new  species,  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett :  35  birds  from  North  Queensland,  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson :  parent-birds,  nests,  and  eggs  of  the 
Stock-Dove  (Columba  cenas),  Herring-Gull  (Larus  argen^ 
tatus),  Roseate  Tern  {Sterna  dougalli),  and  Sandwich  Tern 
{Sterna  cantiaca),  from  Scotland,  presented  by  Capt.  S.  G. 
Reid  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant :   37  eggs  from  South 
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Australia^  presented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Moulden :  95  birds  from 
the  Zambesi,  presented  by  Capt.  Boyd  Alexander  :  215  birds 
and  14  eggs  from  Australia^  presented  by  Donald  Macintosh  : 
parent-birds,  nests,  and  eggs  of  the  Avocet  [Recurvirosira 
avocelld)  and  of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  {Limosa  limosa) ; 
presented  by  Messrs.  John  Stares  and  E.  Earle  :  104  birds^ 
in  spirits,  from  Costa  liica,  purchased :  the  types  of  7  new 
species  of  birds  from  Uganda,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jack- 
son, C.B. :    5G8  eggs  from  the  east  coast  of  N.  America, 
received  in  exchange  from  the  Princeton  University,  New 
Jersey :  19  Greenland  Falcons,  purchased  :  243  birds  from 
South  Arabia,  including  the  types  of    three  new   species, 
collected   by  the   Percival-Dodson   Expedition,  purchased  : 
parent-biixls  and  nest  of  White's  Thrush  (Geocichia  varia) 
from  Japan,  and  20  embryo  birds  in  spirits,  presented   bv 
Mr.   Heatley   Noble :    14  birds    and  13  nests  from   North 
Australia  and  New  Guinea,  purchased  :  82  birds  from   the 
White  Nile,  presented  by  Capt.   H.  N.  Dunn,  R.A.M.C. : 
a  cotype  of  Cerasophila  thompsoni  from  the  S.  Shan  States, 
presented  by  Colonel  C.  T.  Bingham :    200  birds  from  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador^  purchased  :    a  collection  of  mummified 
birds^  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  :  12  birds  from  the  Moluccas,  including  examples  of  six 
species  new  to  the  collection^  purchased:  6  specimens  of  a  uew 
bird  {Talare  vaughani)   from   Pitcairn  Island,  presented  by 
Lieut.  Vaughun,  li.N.  :  3  birds  from  liadramaut,  Southern 
Arabia,  including  the   type  of   a  new  (jlroslx'ak    (Rhyncho^ 
struthus  percivali) f  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Blayney  Percival  ; 
950  birds  from  the  Shan  States^  including  the  types  of  seven 
new  species,  presented  by  Colonel  G.  Kippon  :  and  a  si^ecimcn 
of  the  rare  Pigmy  Tinamou    (Taoniscus  nanus)   from   the 
Argentine  Republic,  presented  by  Mr.  Noel  L.  Holdeu/' 


I, 


'  Spring  Birds  at  Mashad,  N.E.  Persia, — In  his  '  Khurasan 

and    Seistan,'  Col.    Yate  writes    as    follows: — ''Spriug    at 

>i  Mashad  is  a  charming  time^  and  the  whole  country  seems  to 

blossom  oat.     Birds  of  all  sorts  appear  to  breed.     The  Blue 

\  Jay  or  Indian  Roller — the  Kulagh-i-Sabz  or  Oreen  Crow,  as 
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it  is  called  by  the  Persians — comes  in  hundreds^  and  takes 
possession  of  almost  every  nullah-bank^  closely  followed  by 
that  gay  bird,  the  European  Bee-eater,  which  similarly  lays 
its  eggs  in  a  hole  in  some  bank.     Almost  every  Kanat-well 
has  its  pair  of  Pied  Wagtails,  the  sky  is  full  of  Swallows  and 
Swifts,  and  the  Persian  Nightingale  sings  and  breeds  in  the 
gardens.     At  one  time  I  had  two  Nightingales'  nests  and  six 
or  seven  nests  of  a  little  Tree-Warbler  in  my  garden,  all 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  front-door  steps.     Soon  after  the 
middle  of  April  the  Quail  appear,  and  the  cock  birds  are 
netted  in  large  numbers,  by  means  of  calls,  in  the  young 
wheat  crops,  and  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  the  rate  of  six  for  a 
kran.     They  breed  around  the  town,  and  towards  the  end  of 
July,  after  the  com  is  cut,  young  quails  are  to  be  found  in 
the  grain-fields  and  are  excellent  eating.     Another  bird  that 
breeds  in  Khurasan  in  large  numbers  is  the  Rose-coloured 
Starling — the  Sdr,  as  the  Persians  call  it.     The  Koh-i-Sangi 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of  these 
birds ;    large  flocks  gather  there,  and   breed   amongst  the 
tumbled  mass  of  rocks  and  boulders  that  forms  the  western 
end  of  the  hill.     In  June,  when  the  young  birds  are  fledged, 
men  and  boys  go  out  from  the  town  with  baskets  and  catch 
them  in  numbers.     It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  them  hunting 
about  the  rocks  for  the  nests.     The  old  birds  sit  around, 
jabbering  away  as  hard  as  they  can,  almost  every  one  of  them 
with  either  a  grasshopper  or  a  white  mulberry  in  its  mouth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  birds  that,  alas  for  them,  are 
being  ruthlessly  carried  off*." 


The  Honey-guide  in  Abyssinia. — From  the  'Times'  'of 
August  18th,  1901,  we  extract  the  following  paragraph 
contained  in  a  letter  of  its  special  correspondent  with  the 
Abyssinian  Field  Force,  dated  at  Jig-Jigga,  May  5th  : — 

"On  our  way  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  '  Morris 'or 
Honey-bird,  of  which  one  has  often  read  in  travellers'  books^ 
but  of  whose  existence  and  powers  I  had  personally  always 
been  sceptical,  I  encountered  the  bird  as  I  was  wandering 
one  morning  along  the  hills  skirting  the  valley  in  search  of 
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any  game  that  might  present  itself.    A  bird  settled  on  a  tree 
in  front  and  began  to  chatter  volubly.    The  Somalia  with  me 
explained  it  was  '  Morris,'  the  Iloney-bird,  with  tales  of 
whose  wonderful  doings  they  had  often  regaled  me.     The 
bird  seemed  to  be  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  thrush,  with  a 
grey  breast  and  yellow  beak  and  long  tail.     We  followed  it 
as  it  fluttered  from  bush  to  bush,  and  if  we  halted  even  for 
a  minute,  it  came  back  urging  us  to  move  on.     The  Somalis 
kept  whistling  and  talking  to  the  bird,  which  seemed  to 
make  it  more  talkative  than  ever.     At  last  it  stopped  and 
would  lead  us  no  further.     The  men  began  to  search  in  the 
jungle  to  see  if  it  was  a  lion  it  was  taking  us  to,  for  the 
•  Moms '  is  just  as  likely  to  do  so  as  to  show  you  honey  ; 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  any  dangerous  animals.      On 
examining  the  trunks  of  the  trees  near  by,  I  found  a  tiny 
crevice  in  the  stem  of  a  dead  trunk,  out  of  which  exuded 
some  moisture,  which,  on  being  tasted,  was  found   to  be 
honey.     To  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  bees  a  fire  was  first  lit, 
in  the  smoke  of  which  the  men  could  take  refuge,  and  then, 
the  shikari,  climbing  up  the  stem  a  few  yards,  discovered  a 
large  hollow  running  down  the  length  of  the  trunk.      We 
immediately  set  to  work  with  our  hunting-knives,  and  cut 
out  the  front  of  the  tree  sufficiently  to  allow  a  man  to  reach 
down  the  hollow,  whence  he  pulled  out  four  long  pieces  of 
excellent  comb-honey.     The  bees,  curiously  enough,  did  not 
attempt  to   molest  the  thief.      The    Iloney-bird  sat  by  all 
the  time,  eagerly  watching  our  doings,  and  when  we  left  we 
placed  a  piece  of  the  spoil  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which 
'  Morris*  at  once  attacked  greedily,  and  we  left  him  there.'* 


Nesting-habits  of  Hombiiis. — At  Axum  (Abyssinia)  a  pair 
of  the  Scarlet-beaked  Ilornbills^  had  their  nest  in  a  hollow 
tree  in  the  garden  of  the  house  I  inhabited.  When  I  arrived 
the  female  had  already  been  plastered  up  in  her  nest  by  the 
male,  who  used  to  feed  her  daily.  Before  I  left  the  mud  had 
been  removed,  and  the  mother  and  two  young  ones  were 
perched  on  a  neighbouring  branch,  the  young  not  fully 
•  l^bably  Lophoeero»  frythrorhynchu$  (Teuim.). 
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fledged  and  the  mother  a  most  disreputable-looking  object^ 
with  ragged  plumage  and  unable  to  fly.  The  male  was  then 
very  busy,  as  he  had  three  to  feed. — Wylde^s  Modem 
Abyssinia,  p.  492. 


The  Australasian  Ornithologists*  Union, — We  are  pleased  to 
have  received  a  circular  announcing  that  the  Austkalasian 
Ornithologists'  Union  [cf.  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  xi.  p.  54)  has  been 
successfully  started,  and  that  the  first  General  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Adelaide  in  October  or  November  of  this  year.  The 
Journal  of  the  Union  will  be  appropriately  named  'The 
Emu.'  Col.  W.  V.  Leggp,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  will  probably 
be  the  first  President, 


The  Para  Museum, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Par6  has  issued  a  decree 
ordering  that  the  name  of  the  Museu  Paraense  shall  be  in 
future  "  Museu  Goeldi,''  in  honour  of  its  distinguished 
Director,  our  excellent  correspondent  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Goeldi. 


New  Ornithological  Periodical,— On  or  about  September  1st, 
1901,  the  Bird  Club  of  Princeton  University  was  to  publish 
its  first  '  Bulletin,'  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  D.  Scott,  Curator 
of  Ornithology,  Princeton  University.  It  should  contain 
an  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Princeton  and  vicinity,  by 
William  Arthur  Babson,  B.S.,  1901.  This  list  is  the  result 
of  four  years  of  scientific  observation  and  study  of  the  birds 
of  Princeton.  The  '  Bulletin '  will  contain  about  seventy 
or  eighty  pages,  will  l>e  plainly  bound  in  paper,  and  will  be 
sold  for  one  dollar. 


Birds  in  the  Zoological  Garden,  Cairo, — From  Capt. 
Stanley  Flower's  report,  for  1900,  on  the  Zoological  Garden 
at  Ghizeh,  near  Cairo,  we  learn  that  25  species  of  birds  living 
at  large  in  the  Garden  were  noted  during  that  year.  Turdus 
musicus,  Motacilla  alba,  and  M,  cinereocapilla  are  regular 
winter  visitors,  besides  5  species  of  Ducks. 
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Additions  to  the  U.S.  National  Museum.— From  the  rcpoi 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sraithaonian  Institution  for  the  yet 
ending  June  30th,  1900,  we  extract  the  following  pan 
graph  :— 

"  The  Division  of  Birds  has  received  the  Ooodfello 
Collection  of  Humming-birds,  comprising  about  1200  spec 
mens;  300  specimens  of  the  birds  of  the  United  Stat4 
of  Columbia,  from  Mr.  Outram  Bangs ;  500  speciinens  < 
Hawaiian  birds  from  Mr.  11.  W.  Henahaw ;  a  specimen  • 
the  Cuban  Macaw  {Ara  tricolor),  now  believed  to  be  ei 
tiuct,  from  Maj.  W,  A.  Glassford,  U.S.A. ;  and  a  skeleton  i 
the  rare  Harris's  Cormorant,  from  Leland-Stanfur<UJuni< 
University." 


XLIX.— OW/aory. 

The  Abb£  Armand  David,  Mr.  Lionel  Wioi-ebworth, 
and  Mr.  Williau  Dohertt. 

OiiNtTHOLoaY  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  peraoa  of  th 
Abbe  Ahhan'd  David,  the  indefatigable  explorer  of  parta  a 
the  mysterious  interior  of  China  now  practically  closed  to  thi 
scientific  traveller,  and  the  discoverer  of  many  new  facts  ii 
Itotany  and  Geology  as  well  as  in  Zoology. 

Itorn  at  Kspalctte  in  the  Department  of  the  Bassci 
Pyrenees  on  the  7th  of  September,  1826,  and  entered  a 
St.  Lazarc  in  1848,  he  devoted  his  untiring  energies,  ader  i 
preliminary  training  of  ten  years'  educational  work  at  th< 
College  of  Savone  in  Italy,  to  the  service  of  tbe  Lazarisi 
Missionary  establishments  in  China. 

In  18fi2  the  .\bl)e  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  French  schoo! 
in  Pekiii,  and  at  once  began  to  give  unmistakable  proofs  o{ 
his  great  interest  in  science  by  the  valuable  collections  thai 
he  transmitted  to  tbe  National  Museum  of  his  native  country, 
with  the  full  approval  of  bis  ecclesiastical  superiors.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  amassing  a  collection  for  his  scholastic 
establishment,  and  hod  begun  to  correspond  with  and  profit 
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by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  scieutific  men  of  the 
time. 

A  trip  to  South  Mongolia  and  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  Si-chan  having  afforded  a  measure  of  preliminary  trainings 
P^re  David  undertook  in  1864  an  important  expedition  to 
J6hol,  north  of  Pekin,  near  the  remains  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian forest,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Christianized  Lama 
named  Sambdatchiemba^  who  had  thirty  years  previously 
guided  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  to  Lhassa.  In  ten  months  so 
many  treasures  were  secured  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  that  the 
authorities  there  determined  to  commission  the  missionary 
officially,  and  subsidised  him  to  explore  the  less-known 
portions  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  As  a  consequence,  he 
undertook  a  second  great  expedition  in  1866,  to  the  districts 
lying  within  twenty  days'  journey  westward  from  Pekin, 
and  subsequently  a  third  in  1868-70  from  Shanghai  by  the 
Blue  River  to  Kiang-si,  Se-chuan,  and  Moupin  in  the 
direction  of  Koko-Nor. 

During  these  years  the  health  of  the  fearless  explorer  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  he  was  recalled  to  France,  where  in 
1871  his  collections  were  publicly  exhibited.  On  his  return 
to  China  in  1872,  Pere  David  carried  out  a  fonrth  expedition 
to  Chensi  and  the  yellow-earth  region  of  the  Hoang-ho  basin, 
though  obliged  to  abandon  his  projected  visit  to  the  great 
mountains  of  Tsing-Ling  by  a  Mahomedan  rebellion,  and 
another  to  Fokien  by  his  failing  health. 

Prostrated  by  fever,  the  Abb^  was  obliged  in  1 874  to  return 
once  more  to  France,  where  fortunately  his  health  was  partially 
restored,  and  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  house  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  busied  with  his  collections.  He  died 
on  November  10th,  1900. 

Never  more  happy  than  when  assisting  or  working  for 
the  good  of  others,  Pere  David  was  as  modest  and  un- 
assuming as  he  was  enthusiastic  and  indomitable ;  while  the 
rules  of  his  order  doubtless  precluded  him  to  some  extent 
from  accepting  the  full  honours  due  to  his  scientific  attain- 
ments.     He  was,  however,  a  Laureate  of  the  Society  of 
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Geography,  and  a  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Of  his  works  by  far  tlie  most  important  to  ornithologists 
is  the  ^  Birds  of  China/  undertaken  in  collaboration  with 
M.  E.  Oustalet  ;  but  M.  A.  Milne-Edwards's  '  Recherches 
sur  les  Mammifbres'  related  almost  entirely  to  specimens 
forwarded  by  Pere  David,  and  other  new  species  were 
described  in  London  and  in  Berlin.  Sixty-three  mammals 
and  sixty-five  birds  obtained  by  him  have  been  declared  to 
be  new  to  science.  In  1889  he  presented  to  the  first 
Reunion  of  the  International  Scientific  Congress  of  Catholics 
a  memoir  on  the  Chinese  fauna.  His  reptiles,  batrachians, 
fishes,  insects,  and  plants  were  described  by  various 
authorities  ;  but  it  seems  that  birds  were  the  Abbe's  chief 
delight,  and  all  readers  of  '  The  Ibis '  may  well  join  in 
deploring  the  great  loss  that  the  world  of  science  has 
sustained. 

The  following  is  a  list   of  the   titles   of    P^re    David *s 
principal  works  and  memoirs  relating  to  Birds  : — 

1.  Note  sur  lea  &p6ce8  DouTclIes  d*0i8eaux  recueillis  par  M.  TAbb^ 
Annand  David  dan«  les  montagnes  du  Thibet  Chinoia.  Nouv. 
Archiv.  du  Mus.  Parin,  vi.  (1870)  liull.  pp.  35-40. 

'2.  [Description  of  Parus  jiekinetuis,]    Ibis,  1870,  p.  154. 

3.  Nouvelle  ej»pece  de  CrosmpttJon  {C.  cttndeKtns).     C.  R.  Ac«d.  Sci. 

Paris,  Ixx.  (1870)  p.  538. 

4.  On  two  new   Species  of  Birds  from  Moupin,  Western  Sxecbuen. 

Ann.  &  Mag.  N.  H.  ser.  4,  vii.  p.  m\  (1871). 

5.  Catalogue  den  OL«eaux  de  la  Chine  obsen'^s  dans  la  parte  fieptPii- 

trionale  de  rempire  (au  nord  du  Fleuve-bleu)  de  1862  i  187<l. 
Nouv.  Arcliiv.  du  Mu«,  Pari?*,  vii.  (1871)  Bull.  p.  3. 
<{.  Rapport  adn'ss«^  k  MM.  les  Professeurs-Adroinistrateurs  du  Musi^um 
d'HiHtoire  Naturelle.     Xt>uv.  Arch,  du  Mus.  Paris,  vii.  (1871)  Bull. 
p.  75. 

7.  Jounial  d*un  Voyage  dan.««  le  Centre  de  la  Chine  et  dani  le  Thib««t 

oriental.    Nouv.  Archiv.  du  Mus.  Paris,  viii.  (1872)  Bulletin,  pp.  ^ 
128;  ix.  (lh'73)  pp.  15-48. 

8.  Note  sur  quelques  Oiseaux  de  la  province  de  Chen-Si.    Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 

(Z(m1.)  xviii.  (1873)  No.  5. 
M.  Sur  quelques  Oiseaux  de  Chine.     Bull.  See.  Philom.  Paris,  s^r.  U, 
xii.  p.l8(1875). 
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10.  Jounial  de   mon    troisieme   Voyage   d'exploration    dans    TEmpire 

Chinois.    2  vols.    8vo.  Paris,  1875. 

11.  Lea  Oiseaux  de  la  Chine.    Par  TAbb^  Annand  David  et  E,  Oustalet. 

Text  &  Atlas.    8vo.  Paris,  1877. 


With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  at  Suva, 
the  capital  of  the  Fiji  Islands^  on  the  7th  of  June  last,  of 
Mr.  Lionel  William  Wiolesworth,  author  of  the  'Aves 
Polynesise'  (1891)  and  (jointly  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer)  of  'The 
Birds  of  Celebes*  (1898).  Born  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1865,  being  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  L.  Wigles- 
worth,  Curate  of  Hanslope-with-Castlethorpe  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  the  deceased  naturalist  was  educated  at  Trinity 
School,  Old  Stratford,  and  from  early  years  was  an  ardent 
observer  of  birds  and  a  keen  collector  of  their  eggs,  while  the 
constant  reading  of  Waterton's  *  Wanderings'  filled  him  with 
a  much  greater  desire  to  know  more  of  foreign  ornithology 
than  is  commonly  possessed  by  the  ordinary  birds'-nesting  boy. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1882,  his  inclinations  were 
fostered  by  an  uncle  and  aunt,  and  resolving  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  Ornithology,  he  repaired  in  1889  to  Bruns- 
wick, armed  with  an  introduction  to  Professor  Wilhelm 
Blasius,  and  placed  himself  under  him  as  a  teacher.  There 
he  remained  working  industriously  for  two  years,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Dresden  as  a  volunteer  assistant  to  Dr.  A.  B. 
Meyer  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capital.  It  had  long  been 
Mr.  Wigles worth's  great  aim  to  carry  on  ornithological  inves- 
tigations in  some  distant  country,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  him  that  the  offer  of  his  services,  for  an  almost 
nominal  remuneration,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Zoological  Exploration  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  operations.  The  opportunity  of  going 
abroad,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  looking  forward,  did 
not  occur  till  nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  in  November 
1900  he  left  England  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
the  intention  of  making  his  way  from  the  latter  of  those 
countries  to  as  many  of  the  chief  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  as  he  could,  and  of  working  them  on  his  own  account. 
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He  began  with  the  Pijis,  to  the  authorities  of  which  colony 
he  was  provided  with  recommendations  from  Sir  Walter 
Bulleri  Dr.  Sclater,  and  others.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  and  in  the  course  of  his  first  journey  across  the 
principal  island^  he  had  a  serious  attack  of  dysentery,  from 
which  he  had  barely  recovered  before  a  second  completely 
prostrated  him,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his  medical  adviser 
to  leave  the  island  as  soon  as  possible  for  New  Zealand,  in 
the  hope  that  the  voyage  would  revive  him.  It  was,  however, 
too  late  for  him  to  be  removed,  and  he  died  at  Suva  on  the 
7th  of  June,  his  last  letter  (to  a  brother)  containing  the 
words  "  I  am  among  friends,  and  quite  easy.*' 

Mr.  Wiglesworth  had  so  prepared  himself  for  his  work 
that  he  knew  almost  everything  about  Polynesian  Orni- 
thology which  the  study  of  specimens  or  books  could  teach  ; 
but,  more  than  that,  he  knew  how  very  little  all  that  know- 
ledge came  to,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  add  to  it  before 
so  many  species  peculiar  to  this  or  that  group  of  islands, 
whose  fate  is  now  in  jeopardy,  became  extinct.  It  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  find  anyone  with  such  knowledge  to  replace 
him,  and  certainly  not  without  a  delay  that  would  be  fatal  to 
the  threatened  forms — so  rapidly  is  the  process  of  extirpation 
going  on.  Apart,  then,  from  the  loss  to  his  many  friends 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  the  death  of  so  enter- 
prising and  well-instructed  an  Ornithologist  in  his  full  vi^^ur 
is  a  real  loss  to  science. 


We  also  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
at  Nairobi,  in  British  East  Africa,  of  William  Dohertt, 
who  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  successful  of  Collectors. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  notice  of  his  life  and  work  in 
our  next  number. 
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Abdimia  abdimii,  295. 
Aoanthid  fringillirostris, 

435. 
Acanthopneuste  borealis, 

537. 

dayisoni,  538. 

lugubtiB,  538. 

occipitalis,  538. 

pluinbeitaraufl,  538. 

trochiloides,  538. 

Accentor  altaicus,  135. 

collarin,  375. 

modularis,  375. 

Accipiter    melaDoleucus, 

167.  594. 

minullus,  681. 

ni8U8,39l,392,455, 

554. 

ovampensis,  681. 


Aoeros  nepalensis,  551 . 
Aoridotheresginginianus, 

432. 
I'riBtia,     341,    431, 

540. 
Acrocepbalus    aquaticus, 

375. 

duinetorum,  452. 

uielanopogun,  375. 

palustris,  257. 

phragmitis,  53, 646. 

schcenoboBnus,  452. 

stcntoreud,  537. 

Btrepenia,  257,  375. 

turaoides,  54. 

Acrulocercua,  57 1 . 

nobUis,  572,  579. 

Acrylliura    vulturinum, 

299. 
Actinodura,  414. 

rarasayi,  533. 

Actiturus      bartramius, 

236. 
JSdeiuosjDe  cantans,  247, 

519,  618. 

inodesta,  434. 

orientalis,  519, 618. 


Aedon  familiaris,  51,375, 

646. 
galactodes,  51,  258, 

375. 

psamiuochroa,  51. 

iEgialitis     alexandrina, 

297,  692. 

cantiana,  402. 

ooUaris,  235. 

ouronica,  402,  457. 

dubia.  558,  692. 

hiaticula,  277,  457. 

JEgitbaliscus      mani- 

purensis,  528. 
pulchellus,  528. 


iEgitbalus  capensis,  243. 

caroli,  168. 

rousculufl,  146. 

punctifrons,  243. 

i^itnina    tip)ua,      429, 

534. 
.^Igithospiza,  728. 
iSrbiopsar    albicinctus, 
540. 

fiiflcua,  432,  540. 

grandis,  540. 

^thopyga,  423. 

aabrri,  548. 

nepalenHis,  548. 

.sanguinipectus,  548. 

Beberiie,  548. 

.Ex  galericulata,  327. 
Agapornis  liliana;,  176. 

tarantie.  292,  680. 

AgeliBUfl  ruficapillus,  224. 
Agrioniis  leucura,  508. 

solitaria,  700. 

Ajaja  ajaja,  722,  735. 

rosea,  233. 

Alstnon  desertorum,  287, 

6*26. 
Alauda  arborea,  385,  401. 

arrenriis,    151,  384, 

401,436. 

brachydactyla,  385. 

calandra,  385,  401. 


Alauda  cantarella,  385. 

orisUta,  386. 

gulgula,  436»  547. 

pnet^rmiBsa,  627. 

Alca  torda,  405. 

Alcedo  asiatica,  98,  102, 

105,    106,     108,    116, 

122. 
bengalensis,  98, 102, 

105.  106,  108.116. 
ispida,  98, 102,  105, 

106,  108,     116,    386, 
551. 

8emitx>rquata,  677. 
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Alcippe    abjssiDioa,    80, 

fraterciila,  530. 

kilimeDsis,  80. 

pbajrii,  530. 


AlcuruB  striatiis,  535. 
Alseonax,  421 . 

infulata,  87. 

murina,  89. 

muttui,  541. 

Alsocomus  punioeus,  555. 
Amadina  fasoiata,  617. 
Amauromis  fuscus,  557. 

phcenicuroides,  557. 

Amazona,  146. 
Ainbljoercus    holoseri- 

ceus,  478. 

solitarius.  217,  224. 

AmblyrbampbuB    bolo- 

sericeus,  224. 
Ammodromus  manimbe, 

13,  223. 
Ammomanes  akeleyi,  629. 

saturatus,  331. 

Ampelio  arouatus,  713. 

cinotus,  714. 

Amjdnis  hadramauticus, 

502,519. 

mono,  23,  165. 

tristrami,  502,  519. 

Aiueretes  agilis,  704^ 
parulus,  703. 


gurneji,  170. 

meUoolH,  285,1120. 

ruflgena,  ICifl. 

Anfut  tXHcaa.  394. 

pifcilorhjncba,  061. 

.  HparM,  1>84. 

(Iirpera.  394. 

undulata.  m.  6»4. 

H7villiana,341. 

lonorb ynchn,  561 . 

Anutomua  lamelligenii, 

273. 
Andropadus     eugeniiii, 

04. 
^ntciliroktrii,  83. 


Anthui  turdidui,  632. 

spipoletia,  37*. 

Blnolatui,  547. 

-triiialtf,  365,   378, 
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Etriifucics,  591. 

Tireii*,  M. 

Androphilus   itisliirtttna, 

a33- 
Anorlhiire,  4111. 
AdOu*  hnwaiietiiii,  11)6. 

stolid  kui,  198.694. 

Anaer    Klbifrona,     4r>5, 

fil4. 

ciiierem,  12B. 

crjUirop*.  45.'i.  5»M). 

frriia.  SfiO. 

■ indicu*,5H. 

Anlliipi'i  Iciioipa,  .'>41. 
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msrii,  m. 

urietitalii,  1130. 

AnIlirnrownM     sllriru 

tri*,  &'>!. 
AnthuK  nqunth-iii,  37H 

bi>KutFniiil,313. 

bracliyiinia.  14(1. 

callliuriM,  146. 

(•nip»tri»,iM,37(t, 

632. 
oeninu.,  244,  378, 


-  goulili.  4nU. 


Apalis  tcquBtorulia,  31 


norpbjrolKIQil,    67. 

339. 

piilchn,  67. 

Aphriu  TirgBts,  &03. 
Aproamiclua       ojano- 

pygiui.  443. 
AplinudjUwrurttori,  132, 

Apua.  146. 

Aquila  sibiuuii,  293. 

-  audul,  14U. 

-  bnrtbrUmyi,  392. 

-  bitswiaUi,  554. 
-clif7a«oio»,391. 

-  i>ieTia,3<16. 

-  orientaliH,  725. 

-  Tiiidbiana,  598. 

-  wuhlbergi,  48.^  495. 


mrlindu',  14(1. 

pniFixi*,  .178,  632. 

pTrrhiniutu*.  (Ut2. 

nclardi.  3TH.  .'flT. 

'  nifuliw.     lIWi,    :A1.   I 


Irioolor,  748. 

Arachneohthn.  423. 

naintioi,  436,  518. 

wylonica.  43(1. 

Aradini>tlieni     lungiroa- 
tri«,  4'2:i. 

'Mi. 

iiinfiui,  42:!,  rilH. 

Araniidn  TjiscBha,  234. 
Aninui  KolopaoeuH,  221, 


canilidiaaiiiiB.  2^11. 


-  pgretU,  231. 

-  tiirwiW.  :t9t.  48.'i 

-  ivrudiu,  724.  73.'i. 


Ardn    herodiaa     waidi 

725. 

muiilUnii*,  560. 

raelaiioceptula,  401 

483.496. 
purpun*,  272. 

Ardeola  baaefaiu,  580. 

grayi.  SttO. 

id«,  5CB. 

rmUoidn,  496. 

Ard«Ua  rinnaraofna^  560 

errUiroDMta*.  23i. 

mmiit..  272.  ?W. 

podieipM,  167,  680 


loiigiroatru.  529. 

Dial  culm  i,  6U2. 

riil>igin<i«.«(Ki.66] 

(162. 
rufeMrna,  661. 

—  ruiuia.au,  mi. 

ahar]Hi,  Om?. 
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12. 
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npecubilia,  471. 

Artamiu  fiucua,  539. 
Arundiiwx  aedon.  &S7. 
.\(iu*ocJpitrinu*,  l.\381 

390,  .W3. 

Mua.  3W,  721. 

wilMMiiuiiu,  MS. 

Aatur    badiua    paliouaii 

5M. 

biKleri,  130. 

palumbaritu,  302 

AMumiula       ninnuvraa 

mi™,  177,  4»;..  Sftl. 
A  [bone  bmiDa,  5.VI. 

iioctua,  jKo,  aac 


728. 


chimbora 
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ejaniJHiA,  316. 
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Barbatula     chrjrsoooma, 

486,494. 

luinuta,  608. 

Barnardius  sp.,  442. 
Basileuterus  auricularU, 

315. 

castaneioeps,  315. 

coronatus,  314. 

nigrivertex,  315. 

semioenrinus,  314. 

Batis  minulla,  663. 

niolitor,  90,  6(53. 

orientalis,  662. 

Batraobofltomus     bodg- 

8oni,  552. 
Belonopterus    ca)rennen- 

sis,  217. 
Bernida     canadoDsis 

miniuia,  341. 

ruficollis,  455. 

Bessonomis      modesta, 

166. 
Bbringa  remifer,  536. 
Bias  iDusicus,  92. 
Biblis  rufigula,  95. 
Bocagia  ancbietn,  165. 

minuta,  47. 

Bolborbjnchos      mona- 

chus,  230. 
Botaurus    stellarU,   340, 

393. 
Brachypodius  baweanus, 

726. 
Braobjptemus  aurantius, 

437. 
Bracbypteryx,  415,  416. 
Bradjornis  ater,  50. 

kayirondensis,   94, 

339. 

murinus,  49,  592. 

oatdsi,  50. 

pallidas,  50,  492. 

pumtlus,  643. 

seinipartitus,  94. 

subalaris,  50. 

woodwardi,  52. 

Bradypterus     apicalis, 

55. 
Brotogerys  chiriri,  229. 
Buarreiuon      aasimilia, 

470. 
brunneinucha,  470. 

-  leucopterus,  470. 

paUidinucba,  470. 

Bcbifltaceus,  471. 

spodionotus,  471. 

Bubo  ignaTus,  366,369, 

390. 

lacfceus,   167,    177, 

269,  292,  680. 

TirginianuB,  230. 


Bubulous      ooromandus, 
560. 

ibis,  295,  687. 

lucidus,  687. 

Buchansa  afra,  250. 

aldabrana,  589. 

assimilis,  284,  613. 

atra    fuscipennis, 

589. 

Bucorax  aby8Binicu8,290, 

487, 674 
Bugeranus  carunoulatus, 

296. 
Buphaga    africana,   486, 

491. 

erj'tbrorbyncha, 

284.  359.  586,  587, 
612. 

Burnesia  gracilis,  650. 

leucopogon,  64. 

melanops,  64. 

reicbenowi,  64. 

usandie,  64. 

BusareUus    nigrioollis, 

230. 
Butaster  liyeiiter,  554. 
Buteo  augur,  293. 

ferox,  603. 

vulgaris,  391,  401. 

Buthraupis     cbloronota, 

465. 

cucullttta,  465. 

Butorides      atricapilla, 

167,  296,  496,  687. 

javanica,  560,  606. 

Butreron  capellii,  443. 
Bycanistes       buccinator, 

166. 
cristatus,  291. 


Oacatua  alba,  440. 

galerita,  440. 

leadbcateri,  440. 

luoluceeiisis,  440. 

roseicapilla,  440. 

sulpburea,  439. 

Oaccabis  petrosa,  396. 

rufa,  396. 

saxatilis,  396. 

Gaoomantis      tiierulinus, 

552. 
Oairina    moscbata,    217, 

219,  233. 
X  Anas  boecas, 

327. 
Galamooiohla      lepto- 

rhyncba,  54. 
Oalamonastes      lepto- 

rhyncbus,  54. 
simplex;  54,  649. 


Calidris    arenaria,    127, 

180,  692. 
Oallialcyon  lilacina,  551. 

rufe,  98. 

Calliope  oamtschatkensis, 

158,544. 

kamUchatkensis, 

372. 

OalUste  aurulenta,  461 . 

boliTiana,  462. 

oyaneicollis,  463. 

cyanopygia,  464. 

emiliie,  596,  597. 

festiva,  7  J  6, 

florida,  596. 

gyrola,  696. 

^Toloides,  461. 

loterooepbala,  461. 

iobaiin«,  596. 

Ubradorides,  463. 

laTinia,  596. 

lunigera,  463. 

margaritn,  596. 

nigricincta,  4<>3. 

DigriTiridis,  462. 

parzudakii,  463. 

rufioervix,  462. 

ruHgularis,  460. 

subranki,  596. 

tricolor,  596. 

Tenusta,  463. 

yitriolina,  461. 

ycni,  460. 

Caloenas  nicobarica,  443. 
Calopsiltacus    novie-bol* 

landise,  440. 
Calypbantria       erytbro- 

Eenys,  169. 
CalyptomeDe  bosii,  131. 
Oalyptorbynohus      fune- 

reus,  151. 
Oamaroptera     breyicau- 

data,  69,  70,  93,  254, 

(i48. 

cbrysocneiuis,  648. 

dorcadichroa,  91. 

Oampephilus  boicei,  228. 
Gampicola     liTiDgstonii, 

77. 
Ganipopbaga     hartlaubi, 

melanoptera,  539. 

nigra,  87,  165. 

pboenicea,  86,  288. 

quiscalina,  86. 

Gampophilus  leucopogon, 

228. 
Oampothera    caillaudi, 

166. 

nubica,   265,    289, 

666. 
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Oampothera      punctata, 

4W. 
Campylorhynchus  brevi- 

rofitrifl,  312. 
Oanachites     canadensis 

OBgoodi,  324. 
Oancroma  cochlearta,232. 
Oaprimulgus  clarus,  f^72. 

europaeus,  364,  386. 

eximiiis,  259. 

fosaii,  672. 

macrurus,  />62. 

ocellatus,  12. 

ruficollis.  386. 

rufigena,  191. 

unwini,  278,  290. 

Cardinalis   yirginianus, 

436. 
Carduelis  canioeps,  435. 

elejgans,  381,  435. 

spinus,  381. 

Oariama    cristata,     221, 

235. 
Oarine  spilogastra,   292. 

68t). 
Oarphibis  spinicollis,  185. 
OarpocoocTx      radiatus, 

101,  200,  203.  208. 
OarpodaciiA     erythrinus, 

3(»4.  435.  453,  546. 
Oarpophaga  a^nea,  443, 

555. 
Casarca  rutila,  327.  5(U). 
Casstcus  affitiis,  478. 

albirostria,    217. 

224. 

^-^    leucorhamphus, 

478. 

p«nicu»,  477. 

Oassiuix    oryxivora,     12, 

479. 

Tiolea,  322 

Cassinia     kavirondenMs, 

m. 

Oasuariiis  beocarii,  IVM. 
bennetti.  n>5,  342. 

inacuiatus, 

lav 


—  bicaruiiculatuB,  196, 

—  casuarius,  342. 
austmlis,  342. 

boccarii.  11H5, 


342. 


342. 


inteimuN,  im, 
salTadorii, 
uolicolliii. 


Casuariut  papuanus,  342. 

edwardsi,  342. 

philipi,  342. 

pictioollis,  342, 

hecki.    194. 

195,  342. 

sclateri,  194. 

uniappendioulatuB, 

^2. 

aurmntiacuB, 


195,  342. 
^— occipitalis, 

342. 
Oatamblyrbjnchus  dia- 

(iema,  473. 
Oatamenia      analoides, 

474. 

bomochroa,  474. 

Catarrbaotes  chr jsoootne, 

150. 
CathartCH  atratus,  231. 

aura,  230. 

Catbarus  fuscater,  3<I9. 
Oleus  kerri,  228. 
Centrocercus     uropbasi- 

anus,  128. 
Centropus  anselli,  494. 

benffalensis.  552 

oelebensis,  201. 

cblororbyncbus. 

439. 

uatalensis,  27,  28. 

nigrorufus,  166. 

senegalensis,  4^. 

senegaliis,  494. 


—  loria-.  195.  ^2. 


sinensis,  438,  552. 

superciliosus.    :><9, 

t570. 
Oopblcpus  erjthrops,  13. 
Opnalopterus      omatus, 

tl5. 

ponduliger,  715. 

Ct»phalop^rus,  416. 
Gerasophila     tbonuisoni, 

,i23.  535.  744. 
Orcbneis  nautiianni,294. 
tinnunculus,    294, 

CtTCOtriclms  podube,  25<V, 

661. 
Certhia       brachydactvU, 

:^i,  378. 

cixta'.  37H. 

didoolor.  53<^. 

famaiaris,  333.  378. 

Orthiola  cbloropm,  14. 

mcxioana,  319. 

Oeryle    alcyon,    (W,    W, 

lOl.KVi,  KM.  1<I6, 107. 

loH.  nnMio,  ir.Mi.i. 

114.116,120,122.358. 


Oaryle  amasona,  216. 228. 
amerioana,  98,  lOl, 

104.106.108.109.112, 

113.114,116.117,130. 

122.  216.  228. 
inda,  98.   lOJ.  106. 

108,109,110,112,11a, 

114,115,116,117.120. 

122, 
maxima,  (>8. 99,  100, 

101 ,  103. 104. 106.  107. 

108,109.110.111.  112, 

113,114,115.116.120. 

122, 291. 484,  493, 677. 
rudis,  166.  191.264. 


484,  493.  676. 

—  stellata,  lOi. 

—  torquata.  216,  228. 
Taria,  551. 


Cettia  btvittat*.  720. 
Ceutbmocbarea  austral  is, 

166,593. 
C^jx  rufidoiva.  98,    IU2, 

108.109.112,113.114. 

1*20. 
Cluetoptila       aiiKuali- 

phi  ma,  341. 
Cbalcocuccyx      plaiPuMia, 

149. 
Cbaloomitra  senegalensis. 

490. 
Chalcopelia     afra,     267. 

298,  496,  593.  607. 
Clialcopliaps  indica,  443. 


i>55. 


Obamaspelia     talpaoiUi. 

234. 
Chaptia  cnea.  418,  596. 
Cbaradrius    dominicua. 

235. 

fulTua,  456,  558. 

groffroTi,  135. 

pluTUliA.  402.  456. 

Cbarrousinopsis      balla. 


725. 


pulcbella.  725. 


Cbaaiempis  gaji,  341. 
Chaulelasinus    stjnpprruc^ 

561. 
Chauna  rbararia.  233. 

cristata.  217.  233. 

Clielidon  urbioa.  364.  :)65. 

380. 
Cbelidt>rbynx    bypoxaa- 

tiius.  542. 
Chen  nivalis,  135. 
Chenalopex    acTpttacm. 

167,  :S4.  29rte4. 
Cliettusia   gregaria.  599, 

605. 
Cbibia  boitaotoita,  4SU. 
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Ohimarrhomis     leuoo- 

cephaU,  433,  544. 
ChiromacboBris  gutturosa, 

700. 

manacus,  709. 

Ohloridops,  566,570, 572, 

573,  577,  578.  585. 

kona,341,574. 

Ghloris  sinica,  435. 
Chlorocbrjsa    bourcieri, 

459,716. 

calliparaja,  716. 

hedwigse,  716. 

pboenicotis,  460. 

Oblorocicbla      graoili- 

rostris,  83. 

oocidentalis,  166. 

Chlorodrepanis,  565, 5()6, 

568, 569, 573. 575,  576, 

577,  578,  580,  583. 

parva,  574. 

stejnegeri,  573,  574. 

vireus,  574. 

,  var.,  574. 

Ghlorodjta     flaTocinota, 

(i6. 
Gbloropeta  massaioa,  91. 
Cbloropbanes  atrioapilla, 

319. 
Cbluropsis,  416. 

aurifrons,  428,  534. 

cblorooepbala,  534. 

hardwickii,428,534. 

jerdoni.  428. 

Gblorospingus       atri- 

pileus.  469. 

flavigularis,  470. 

nigrifrons.  469. 

rubrirostrrs,  469. 

semifuflcus,  469. 

siiperoiliaris    nigri- 


frons,  469. 
Ghordiles    Tirginianus, 

228. 
Cbrysocoocvx     cupreus. 

16,  18,  26,  192,  593. 

innominatus,  329. 

klaasi,  28,  166,  593. 

smaragdineus,     26, 

494. 
Gbryeooolaptes    gutti- 

cri  status,  549. 
Gbrjsolophus  amherstia, 

408. 

pictus,  444. 

Gbrjsomitris    capitalis, 

475. 

citrinelloideB,  624. 

icterica,  12. 

capitalis,  475. 

nigrioeps,  624. 


Chrjsophlegma    flari- 

nucha,  549. 
Gbrjsotifl,  146. 

SBitiYa,  230. 

amazonica,  442. 

Tinacea,  13. 

Gichladusa  arouata,  166. 

gutUta.  72. 

Gicinnurus  lyoffrrus,  132. 

regius,  132. 

Giconia  alba,  272,   364, 

393. 

nigra,  272,  455. 

Ginclus    aquaticus,   369, 

375. 

leuoonotus,  311. 

pallasi,  527,  545. 

Ginnauiopteryx     rubi- 

ginosus,  623. 
Cinnicertbia    oliyascens, 

31-2. 

unibrunuea,  312. 

Cinnyris  albiventrit,  635. 

cbalybous,  19. 

ffutturalis,  636. 

babeasinica.     287, 

634. 

osea,  332. 

osiris,  287,  635. 

verreauxi,  19. 

Gircaetus      beaudouin  i , 

495,508. 

ciuerascens,  167. 

gallicus,  392. 

Gircus  aeruginosus,  292. 
cineraceus,     366, 

392. 

cyaneus,   386,  392, 


455. 

raacrurus,  270,  485, 


495,  554,  681. 

melanoleucuB,  554. 

swainsoni,  392. 

Oiridops,  564,  565,  56(i, 

673,  582,  585. 

anna,  574. 

Gissa  chinensis,  528. 

Binensis,  427. 

Gissopis  lever iana,  471. 
Gisticola,  419. 

ambigua,  60,  61. 

arid u  la,  256. 

cheniana,    57,     58, 

653,654. 

chubbi,  62. 

cinerascens,     171, 

591. 

cinereola,  651. 

cisticola,  256,  650. 

oursitans.  537. 

emini,  61. 


Oifticola     erjthrogenjs. 

59,  60,  61,  652,  653. 
erythrops,  62,  166, 

170, 654. 

flscheri,  61. 

haesiUta,  608,  650. 

hindii.  56,  256,651. 

laTendulae,  608, 650. 

lugubris,  652. 

marginalis,  652,653. 

mentalis,  56. 

nuchalis,  59,  60. 

prinioides,  339. 

procera,  58. 

robusta,  652,  653. 

nifa,  63. 

ruficapilU,  166. 

somalica,  651. 

strangii,  57. 

Bubruficapilla,     57, 

58. 

terrestris,  56,  651. 

tinniens,  56,  653. 

Gistothorus  brunneicepa, 

313. 
Gittocincla  mocrura,  432, 

544. 
Gittura  cyanotis,  98, 102, 

108,  113,  122. 
sanghirensis,      98, 

102,  111.113. 
Glangula  clangula  anieri* 

cana,  127. 
Glivicola  oincta,  95. 

minor,  95. 

ripario,  259. 

rufigula,  95. 

rupestris,  259. 

Glypeicterus  oserii,  476. 
Gnipolegus  comatus,  12. 
Go<K!opygia      quartinia, 

618. 
Gocoothraustes   vulgaris, 

381, 452. 
Gocoystes     cafer,    166, 

494. 
glandarius,  22,  16<>, 

487, 494. 

bypopinarius,  593. 

jaeobinus,  23,  24. 

serratus,  23,  24. 


Goncyzus    americanus, 

229. 
Gcereba  casrulea,  319. 

cyanea,  14. 

Golaptes  agrioola,  228. 

oampestris,  12. 

Goliopasser   albonotatUB, 

165. 

macrurus,  165. 

proone,  192. 
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Ck>liu8  affinis,  166,   174, 

176, 592. 

erytbromelon,  24. 

leuootis.  289,  670. 

luacrurus,  264,  289, 

670. 

striatus,  174. 


Coluinba  sp.,  456. 

albitorques,  696. 

arquatrix,  166,  593. 

guinea,    29ft,    496, 


696. 


555. 


intermedia,     521, 


leuconuta,  443. 
livia  schimperi,  521. 
cenas,    395,    742, 


743. 

—  picazuro,  234. 
schimperi,  521. 


Oolumbula  pieui,  234. 
Ck>ljinbus  aroticu9,  405, 

458. 

(MvcificuB,  732. 

septentriuualio,  405. 

Compsocoma      notabilis, 

4<ki. 

siunptuosa,  4rK). 

victopini,  465. 

Conirosirum  fraseri,  318. 

sitticolor,  318. 

Gonopophaga  Hurita,69\). 
Conostoma,  412. 
Ck>ntopu8  ardesiaciis,  707. 

borealis,  707. 

— —  richardiioni  satiira- 

tu8,  321. 
Oonurufl     acuticaudatUB, 

229. 

nendaj,  229. 

OoiMjcbus  saularitf,  4<'i'S, 

544. 
CopuruB  colon  us,  702. 
Cortu*in»  abv^.^inicMin,  2t»2, 

291,4m,*G7H. 
atluiit»,  .ViO. 

—  eaudatuB,  176,  51>2. 

cyanogaBWr,  494. 

garruliis,  387,  602. 

l.irti,  679. 

na'TiuB,  292.   494, 

679. 

Ooraco)>»irf  raaa,  442. 
Coreorax      melanorham* 

phuB,  135. 
Corofie  edithie.  283. 
Corrinella  ourvina,  484, 

491. 
CorTultur     craMiruBtri*. 

2KJ. 
ComiB  tJer.  589. 


INDEX  UP 

CorrusaustraliB,  185,427. 

capensiB,  22. 

corax,  504. 

canarienBis, 

504. 

bispanuB, 

504. 

comix,  384. 

oorone,  384. 

frugileguB,  384. 

insolens,  527. 

kamtachaticuB,  5(H. 

mncrophjnebus, 

5*27. 

Bcapulatu8,     249, 

283,  485,  491.  610. 

HibiricuB,  504. 

torquatuB,  427. 

umbrinuB,  250. 

UBAurianuB,  504. 


CorjpliospinguB  cristat^B, 
224. 


cruentUB,  474. 


Corjrtbasola  mstata,  339. 
Oopjrtbocichla      brevi- 

caudata,  530. 
GorythorniscyanoBtigma, 

28.166.291,677. 
GoBmophoneuB    Bulphu- 

reil>ectuB,  43. 

BuaheliouB, 

42. 

CoBmopsaruB  rcgiuB,  284, 

612. 
CoBBjpba  albioapiUa,  485, 

48if 
caffra.  24,  70,  71, 

\m,  591. 

tsoUBma,  591. 

maueoBiB,  70, 

aJ9. 

lieuglini,  72,    KMi, 

:i91. 

iuhinia,  70, 71. 

mauensiB,  71. 

mclanonoto,  71. 

natalensiB,  166. 

omoenBiB,  743. 

Bemirufa,  i'4M). 

Ootilo  minor,  (>64. 

ri|)aria,  364,    365, 

380,  511,r»46 

ruflgula,  95. 

ru|)eBtriit,  380. 

Cotiuga  maynana,  714. 
CutumiculuB    peruanuB. 

223. 
Cotuniix  oommunii.  397, 

444. 
oorumandelioa,  441, 

65a. 


Cotumix   cotamix,    2 
699. 

delegorguei,      1( 

595,  699. 

japonioa,  556. 

OracUcuB  quoyi«  357. 

rufetoens,  357. 

GraieropuB,  414. 

buxtooi,  79. 

canoruB,  431. 

hartlnubi,   !«»•»,  1' 

kirki,  165.  170,  5! 

leucooephalua,  25 

platyoercua,4>H,44 

plebeiuB,  79.  80, 

reinwardli,  485. 4; 

Bharpii,79. 

Bmithi,  288,  m2. 

tanganjictt,     1( 

170. 

Crex  porsana,  364. 

pratenBtB,  399. 

Criniger  flaTeolufi.  5;i.\ 

fuBci  epa,  l*i6. 

grai-ihroBtria.  S3. 

KikuyuenBiB.  82. 

plncidua,  82. 

GrucopuB  pbirniixipteri 

443,  555. 
CroBBoptilon  ranniK^»cd 

750. 

tibetanum.  409. 

Crotophaga.     Arj.      2( 

2CHI. 
— ^  ani.  221>.  ;W3.  471 

major,  22l». 

Grymophilu^     fulicBuni 

127. 
Cryptolopha  caataneioei 

638. 

dorcadichroa,  HI. 

niaracnxiaiia,  S»l. 

tepltrtKvpliala,  53j 

Grvptorbina     afra,     4jH 

491.  589. 
Guculu*,  2lM,  2m>. 

canortiB,   125.    16 

174,  2»i4,28».l.8ai.:iH 
454, 488,  552.  593. 

^—  clamoBUB.  2^1, 2lt.  M 

gularia,  488.  4iH. 

mieropt4»ruB,  552. 

BolitariuB.     24.     2 


2<i. 
Culicioapa,  421. 

c^lonenaiB.  542. 

Gurruca  niaoria.  375. 
Guraoriua    gallioua.   27 

402. 

temmincki.  6l*U. 

Gutia  nepalanaia,  531. 
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Oyaneoult    tueoioa,    503, 

544,656. 

wolfi,  372. 

Cyanooorax  caoruleus,  217, 

225. 
chry80i>8,  217,  224, 

225. 

oyanopo^on,  427. 

Tiolaceue,  480. 

Oyanoderma  poliogaster, 

131. 
Oyanomitra       obscure 

neglecta,  {iSd. 
Cyanops    asiatica,     437, 

560. 

davisoui,  550. 

ramsayi,  560. 

Cyclorhis  sp.,  223. 

niKTirostris,  316. 

Oygnus  bewicki,  514. 

minor,  514. 

olor,  614. 

Cyornis,  421. 

astigma,  541. 

breviroetris,  323. 

bodgsoni,  541. 

hyperythrus,  541. 

nielanoleucus,  541. 

oatesi,  541. 

rubeoiiloides,  541. 

tickelli,  541. 

unioolor,  541. 

Oj-pseliis,  146. 

icquatorialis,    172, 

671. 
affinis,  166, 172.492, 

672. 

alfredi,  671. 

apus,  364,  385,  406, 

671. 
melba,     137,     385, 

670. 
africaDa,  671. 


pacificus,  551. 
sbarpii,  743. 


Daoelo  gigantea,  08,  99, 
111.  117.  118,  120, 
122. 

gigas,  151. 

» minor,  151. 

Dacnis  oayana,  14,  15. 

coprebicolor,  318. 

egresia,  318. 
cbe 


pulcberrima,  318. 
Dafila   acuta,   275,  394, 

561. 
Daption  capensis,  404. 
Dasyrhampbus   herculis, 

164. 


Daulias  golzi,  433. 

luscinia,  364,   365, 

373. 

pbilomela,  375. 


Dendrocitta    rufti,    411, 

427,  628. 
Dendrocolaptes    eancti- 

tboms,  327. 
Dendrocopufl    atratus, 

549. 

cabanisi,  549. 

major,  333. 

anglicue,  334. 

pyrrbothorax,  549. 

Dendrocyona  fuWa,  167, 

217,    233,    294,    514, 

661. 

jaTanica,  6<i0. 

Tiduata,    219,   233, 

275,  294. 
DendrcBoa  ftstira,  314. 

blaokburnin,  314. 

striata,  314. 

Dendronius     malherbii 

nyansae,  339. 

neumanni,  339. 

taniolnmus,  339. 

Dendropadufl     impor- 

tunufl,  26. 
Dendropicus    guineensis 

centralis,  339. 

bartlaubi,  693. 

hemprichi,     288, 

666. 

sanzibari,  593. 

Dendromis  guttata,  327. 
Dendrotreron    bodgsoni, 

565. 
Dicffium     arfukianum, 

329. 

onientntum,    436, 


548. 


erythrorbynclium, 


548,  tm. 

—  ignipectus,  548. 

—  peotorale,  329. 
sollicitan.^,  504. 


Dicboceros  biconiis,  551. 
Diorooercus     furcatus, 

488.  493. 
Dicrurus,  418. 
afer,  165,  491,  588, 

589,  590. 

aldabrenus,  690. 

annectens,  536. 

ater,  636. 

atripennis,  491, 588, 


690. 

—  Cflcrulesoens,  430. 

—  dneraceus,  536. 

—  coraoinus,  6^,  590. 


Dicrurus  forficatus,  590. 

fusoipennis,  690. 

kiibni,  727. 

ludwigi,    586,  588, 

690. 

modestus,  589,  690. 

atactiis,  689. 


—  sbarpii,    688,    589, 
590 

waldeni,  689,  590. 


Diglos8a    albilateralis, 

316. 

aterrima,  317. 

lafresnayi,  317. 

indigotica,  318. 

personata,  317. 

sittoides,  316. 

Dilopbus     carunculatus, 

165,283. 
Dinemellia    dineraelli, 

28(5,  623. 
Dioniedea  cbinensiH,  127. 
Dioptrornis  fiscberi,  88. 
Diplopterus,  213. 

nsDviuB,  229. 

Dissemurus     paradiseus, 

430. 
Dissure  episcopus,  659. 
Dolicbonyx     oryiiTorus, 

182. 
Donacobius    atricapillus, 

222. 
Drepanis.  564,  565,  566, 

569,573.580,581. 
funerea,  .S41. 


paci6ca,  341,  574. 

Drepanorbampbus,    5(^, 

665,    672.    573,    677, 

578,  582. 

funereus,  341, 574. 

Drepanorbyticbus    fu- 
nereus, ^1. 
Droinieus  ater,  1-10. 
novoi-bollandiss,   3, 

4. 
Dromas  ardeola,  694. 
Dr}-mocataphu5«      dnna- 

momeus,  530. 
Drymocbares,  416. 

cruralis,  531. 

Drymoica     erytbrogenis, 

652. 
Dryocopus  martins,  135, 

454. 
Dryodromas  rufidorsalis, 

65. 

rufifrons,  647. 

smitbi,  66,  648. 

Dryonastes    cbinensis, 

628. 
galbanus,  414, 416. 
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Drjonastes  sannio,  529. 

sinensis,  428. 

Dryoscopus  sp.,  39. 
aethiopicus,    287, 

638. 

albufasciatus,  37. 

angolensis,  40,  41. 

congicus,  39,  40. 

coronatus,  41,  42. 

cubla,  36,  38,   165, 

591. 

suahelicus,  36. 

orjthreae,     39,    40, 

639. 

funebris,    36,    287, 


637. 

ganibeDsis,   38,   39, 

40,  41,  491,  638. 

—  bamatus,  38. 

luebderi,  41. 

maior,  37. 

niaUacii,     39,      40, 

638. 

er)'tbre«,  tV3S. 

nyansip.  ,*{9. 

-^—  nandeiisis.  41. 

—  njanzii',  .'39,  40. 

priiiglii,  38. 

siilima?,  oH. 

suabeiicus,  36. 

Dubusi'i  to^niata,  4<K). 
DucuU  grii»eiciipillti.  bi^i), 
insignJH,  5.'»o. 


Select  us  pectoraliM,  442. 
— eoloinonentiis, 

507. 

roratiw,  442. 

Elainen  albiiTpit.  705. 

pagnna,  70'>. 

plucvns,  705. 

Elanuiiles  rurcutiis,  .'U)J. 
£lanus     oirruloux,     1(>7, 

594. 
Elmiuia  longieuuda,  93. 

—  longiaiiidatii,     4?<7, 
492. 

U?ri-iiila.  93. 

Bmberiza    aiireolu,    IM\\\ 

4&'),  :)4r>. 

cia,  SS^ 

cirliis,  382. 

citrincllo,  382,  4:>3. 

— — brebini,  4.'>3. 

•—^ uiulfMoni, 

pi.  X. 

fliivi^Mstra.  249. 

fliftTiTcntris,      IV», 

dl6. 


Euibema  fucata,  546. 

hortulana,  382,626. 

intermedia,  382. 

leucocepbala,     135, 

453,  454. 

luteola,  435. 

major,  586. 

melanooepbala,  382, 

435. 

miliaria,  382,  388. 

nivalis,  382. 

-  poliopleura,       246, 
626. 

pusiUu,  5445. 

pjrrbuloides,  382. 

rutila,  546. 

schopniclus,  382. 

spodooepbala,  454. 

Embernagra      cbrj.^ma, 

475. 
Euiinia  lepida,  68. 
Empidonomus   aurantio- 

atrucristatus,  226. 

variu»,  12. 

Euneoctonus  coUurio,  35, 

165,  590. 
Eopbona  melanura,  435. 
Eos  riciniata,  439. 
Eremiornis  carter!,  138. 
Eremuinela  flavocrissalii^, 

648. 

griseo-flava,  254. 

Erismatura  leucocepbala, 

514. 
EritbacuH  gutturaliit,  656. 

rubecula,  151. 

Erytbroiiijias   buruensip, 

;iJ3. 
Ervtbrupus      arourenvis, 

554. 
Erytbropygia       leuco- 

ptera,  72,  r>60. 
ukambaiiensis,  73. 

ukambenjtia,  73. 

Erytbrura  prasina,  434. 
EsacuB       recurrirast  hs, 

59l> 
Estrilda4strild,4;U. 

uiTule«»oeiu,     1<»9, 

490. 

eiiu'rvOYiiiacca,  169. 

iiuMuia,  lt»9. 

minor,  i>87,  619. 

nigriiueiitum,    285, 

619. 

perreini,  169. 

pbcpnicotis,      248, 

285,  4\K).  619. 

)>oliogastra,     165, 


Bttrilda    subilaTa,     165. 

687. 

thomenaia,  169. 

Eucometis  oaoaini,  468. 
Budromiaa      morinellua, 

403,  457,  617. 
Eudynamif.     206.      a07. 

209.210.211,212,213. 

cjanooephala    ere- 

relti,  333. 

honorata,  438.  fiSi. 

orientalia  aalrmdorii. 

333. 
Eudyptes     adelis.      154. 

499. 
Euffer}'goue,  725. 
EuTsbea  intermedia,  431. 

540. 

religioaa,  431. 

Eunetta  falcnta,  514. 
Euphonia      chlurotica, 

223. 

nigricuUis,  4.*»D. 

rufiTentria,  469. 

saturata,  459. 

zantbo^rns^rm,  45U. 

Eupleetes      francit 


488.  '"•-• 

oryx,  488. 

Eupodoiis  arabs,  276. 

kori.  296,  688. 

Eupri nodes  cquatortalU, 

cinereiis,  65. 

tlaTocinota.  66,  67. 

florisun,  67. 

eolxi.  S>. 

biUlegardjp,  649. 

negleota,  67. 

scbistaccnjs,  65. 

Tiridiceps,  67. 

Eurocepbalus    rueppfiUi 

288,  (^3. 
Eu  ry  norby  ncbus      pjg* 

mu.*us,  160. 
Eurystomus    afer,     493, 

592. 

glaueurut,  .M>2. 

EuiicaKbmus     margari* 

tacei venter,  225. 
sq  uamicrislaiua. 


I'.'J. 


rbodopyga,  619. 


703. 

Eiixoniira  maguari,  232. 
Exoalfactoria 

556. 

F^loo  analon,  301. 

ardesiacua,  496. 

catsini,  506. 

cenohris,  391. 

deiroleuout,  501. 
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Faico    fuBCo-cserulescens, 

16. 

peregrinus,  391 ,  654. 

subbuteo,  391,  564. 

tanypterus,  269,294, 

682. 

tinnunculus,  390. 

vespertinus,      3()6, 


391. 
FiscuB  caudatuB,  36. 

collaris,    34,    166, 

176. 

excubitoriuB,  33. 

mackinnoni,  35. 

Fluvicola  albiventriB,216, 

226. 
ForniiciTora      Btrigilata, 

227,  516. 
Foudia  madagascarienBiB, 

434. 
FancoIinuB    bicalcaratuB, 

483,  495. 

chinenBifl,  410,  567. 

erckeli,  698. 

granti,  299,  098. 

hartlaubi,  350. 

jobnstoni,  167,  695. 

pondioerianuB,  444. 

Bcbuetti,  698. 

Bharpii,  299,  698. 

shelleyi,  595. 

tetraoniDUB,  698. 

vulgaris,  599,  604. 


Franklinia,  419,  420. 

graciliB,  537,  600. 

rufeBceus,  537. 

Fratercula  arctica,  406. 

glacialis,  736. 

FregiluB  graculua,  427. 
Frcycinetia,  572. 
Fringilla  CfelebB,  381. 

cantanB,  519. 

montifringilla,  436. 

Fringillaria      capiBtrata, 

520. 

major,  586. 

orientaliB,  586. 

Btriolata,  520. 

UhapiBi,  620,   686, 

626. 

capistrata,  520. 

Fulica    atra,    395,    400, 

466,  557. 
criBtata,  167,   175, 

298,  696. 
Fuligula    criBtata,     162, 

394,  456,  612. 

ferina,  396. 

fuligubi,  686. 

intermedia,  396. 

nyrooa,  395. 


Fuligula  ruflmi,  395. 
FurnariuB  rufus,  12,  217, 
226. 

Galerida  cristata,  629. 

flava,  244. 

Qalerita  criatata,  436. 
Ghillicrex  cinereo,  657. 
Gallinago   coeleBt^,  402, 
558. 

delicata,  127. 

gallinula,  402,  467. 

559,  im. 

gigantea,  15. 

jomeBoni,  306. 

nemoricola,  558. 

nigripenniB,  167. 

Btenura,  457,  569. 

Gallinula  cbloropuB,  399, 

667. 
Gallirex    chlorochlamjs, 

592. 
GalluB  ferrugineuB,  556. 
Garrulax,  414. 

albigulariB,  428. 

belaneeri,  529. 

leucoIophuB,  428. 

moniliger,  428,  529. 

pectoraliB,      428, 

529. 
Garrulus     bispeculariB, 

427. 

brand  ti,  454. 

^landarius,  384. 

fanceolatus,  427. 

leucotis,  528. 

Garzetta  garzetta,  496. 
Gayia,  167. 
GecinuB  canuB,  454. 

cblorolopbuB,  649. 

oooipitaliB,  549. 

viridiB,  369,  386. 

Geloohelidon      anglica, 

297,694. 
GennseuB      andersooi, 

556, 730. 

—  beli,  730. 

davisoni,  329. 

horsfieldi,  730. 

lineatuB,  556. 

I  nycthemeruB,     444, 

556. 

ruflpes,  730. 

turneri,  329. 

wiUiarani,  329. 

GenyorniB  newtoni,  147. 
Geocichia  citrina,  433. 

dumaBi,  333. 

piaggia,  73,  655. 

simenBiB,  654. 

Yaria,  742,  744. 


'  Geococcyz,  203.  206,  213. 
GeocoraphuB    simplex, 

628. 
Geopelia  cuneata,  443. 

striata,  443. 

Geositta      breviroBtris, 

607. 
Geotblypis  pbiladelphia, 

314. 

semiflava,  314. 

velatB,  217,  223. 

Geotrygon  linearis,  128. 

infuBca,  128. 

GeranoaetuB      uielano- 

leucuB,  230. 
Gisella  iberingi,  15. 
Qlareola  emini,  175. 

lactea,  599. 

marcbii,  175. 

nucbalis,       167, 

175. 

liberie,  175. 

pratincola,      274, 

278,    296,    401,  486, 

497. 
Glaucidium    bomeense, 

131. 

capense,  167. 

paseerinum,  448. 

perlatum,  177,  292, 

593. 680. 

sylvaticum,  131. 

GorFacbiuB       melano- 

lopbus,  660. 
Goura  coronata,  442. 
Graculipica     burraanica, 

540. 
nigricollis,     432, 

540. 
Grallaria  gigantea,  327. 
Grallina  picata,  136. 
Grammatoptila.  414. 

striata,  438. 

Granatina       ianthino- 

gaster,  620. 
GraucaluB  ca»iu8,  85. 

raacii,  420,  539. 

pectoraliB,  165. 

puruB,  85. 

GruB  einerea,  277, 364. 
communis,  361,393, 

400. 

grus,  296. 

sbarpii,  557. 

Guira,  206,  213. 

guira,  229. 

piririgua,  229. 

Gymnoderus      foetidus, 

714. 
G^jrmnomystax    melan- 

icteruB,  479, 
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Gymnorhina    leuoonota, 

430. 

tibioen,  430. 

Ojmnorhis     flayiooUis, 

435.  I 

Gjmnoschizorhin      leo- 

poldi,  166. 

pereonata,  289,  (569. 

Gjpnetus  barbfituB,   13*'), 

393. 
Gyps  fiilvus,  340,  40<;. 

nieppelli,  270. 

tenuirostriB,  ''^'^ 


Ilabropyga     poliogastra, 

169. 
Had  rust  oinus      bomO' 

cbrouK,  710. 

minor,  710. 

IlaMnAtopus  ostralegus, 

40-2.r)91. 
Hogedasbia      bagedasb, 

171. 
Halcyon      cbelicutensis, 

291,488,493,678. 

coromanda,  98. 

cyanoleuca,  166. 

erythrorbyncbua, 

173. 
byacinthinus,     16<), 

173,502. 

pallidiventris,  173. 

pileata,      98,     100, 

lan,     105,    106,    108. 

109,     111.    112,    113. 

120    122. 
rufaTo^,  101,   1(U, 

105,     10<'».    lOH,    KH), 

111.     11-J,    113,    117, 

120,  122. 

fteniicaTuleus,    173, 


291.677. 

—  ©rythrorbyn- 

cbiis,  173. 

nemicR^ruleuft, 

173. 

—  »enegalonaiK,      4S4, 
493.  Cut. 

—  smyrneniiia,  r»51. 
—  f\%'aiiifw>ni,  173. 


bvncintbinup, 

173. 

swainmmi, 

173. 
Haliai'tuii   TOfifer,   167, 

270,  2VKi,  495.  6?^2. 
Halia«tur  indut,  ;V>4. 
Hapalucercus       acuti- 

pennii,  703. 
(laTif  entria,  225. 


Hapaloderma      narina, 

291,  592,  676. 

ruflventre,  327. 

Haplopelia     jobnatoni, 

1<>6. 
Harelda  glacialis,  395. 
Harpactes        eo-tbro- 

cepbalu8,  552. 

orrbopbwiw,  131. 

Harpiprion    ofcnileaoena, 

232. 
Hartlaubin§,  350. 
Iledydipna      metallica, 

634. 

platura,  490. 

Helioobera  nibrooriatata, 

465,714. 
Helodromas      ocbropua, 

692. 
Helotarsus     ccatidatut, 

167.  270,  294,  495. 

leucunotiis,  294. 

HemioerciLM      canente, 

549. 
Heinicbdidon      ferru- 

ginea,  541. 

libirica,  541. 

Hemignatbus,   565,  566, 

569,    573,    575,    576. 

577,  580.  582. 

elbiianuft,  341,  574. 

lanaieiisis,  574. 

obtcuruK,  574. 

procerus,  574. 

Hemipua  picatua,  539. 
Hctnixib}  flavata,  429. 
macclellandi,     429, 

535. 

tiekelli,  535. 

Henicorbina  leucopbrys. 

312. 
Hentciinii   inimaculatuv, 

543. 

lescbenaulti,  543. 

Bcbistacetis.  543. 

Herbivuoula       oobwarzi. 

537. 
Herod  iaa  alba.  272.  5<U). 

bubulcu*.  272. 

gartelta.  272,  54V ». 

ralloidea.  in7,  271. 

Hcrpomifl     xantlioleura. 

534. 
HeterbTplmntes      bagla* 

fecbt' ri21. 
Heterococcyx    Heglectua, 

Heierocorax      capeiiait. 

610. 
Heteropaar    albicapillua, 

611. 


HeterorbjDcfaus,       5611, 

669.    571.    572.    573. 

675,    577,    578,    680. 

682.  684. 

affinia.  574. 

hanapepe.  574. 

luoidua.   841,    573, 

674. 

wilfloni,  574. 

Hieraetufl  pemmiOA.  002. 
Hierocooeyx      sparmri- 

oidea.  552. 

Tariua,  43H. 

Himantopiia  br«silieikna, 

236. 
candidua.  277,  304. 

668. 
bimantopua,      1*;7, 

691. 

knudaeni.  a41. 

Himatione,      64H      5rj^ 

6G6,    573.    575.    578, 

677.  578,  582. 

ebloria.  341. 

freethi.  574. 

tanguinea,  574. 

8tcjne(i;eri,  341. 

yirena.  341. 

wilaoni,  341. 

Hinindo  albigularia.  20. 

angolenaia,  98. 

arctioineta,  SW. 

emini.  96. 

erytbromtra^  547. 

gutturalia,  548. 

luoida.  492. 

melanocriasa.  684. 

roonteiri,  188. 

nepalenaif,  547. 

piiella.    98.     592. 

664. 

nifula,  380. 

rustioa.     98.     10ft, 

259.    364.    385,    38<», 

546.  (UW. 

nenegalenia,  95,  98. 

amitbi,  M7.  684. 

striolala,  511.  547. 

tytleri.  548. 

Hodgson  ill*.  415.  418. 

pliGFnirtiroidea,  53Ci. 

Hoploptertia    specioaua, 

ir»7. 

vpinoaua,  277,  297, 

690. 

Tentralia.  5011. 

Hureitea.  419. 
Horomia.  419. 

bninnoaceoa,  538. 

Hydrodielidoii    hybrida, 

274. 
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HydrocheUdon      leuco- 

ptera,  167,  274, 669. 

nigra,  274. 

HydropbasianuB   chirur- 

gus,  657. 
Hyliota  flavigastra,  492. 
Hylopbilus   brunneus, 

320. 
Hypacantbis  spinoides, 

436. 
Hypnrgus    niyeiguitatus, 

165,  587. 
Hypbantornis  abyssini- 

CU8,  286,  622. 
cucullatus,    488, 

491. 
galbuU,    248,   285, 

621. 

intermedius,  622. 

sbelleyi,  166,  170. 

spekii,  622. 

velattis,  16. 

▼itellinus,  286. 


Hypbanturgus  ocularius, 

165, 587. 
Hypocbera  icnea,  490. 

funerea,  166. 

ultratnarina,  618. 

Hypocneaiis  Dfevioides, 

327. 
Hypocolius  am  pel  in  tt, 

417. 
Hypolais  pallida,  63, 

267,  647. 

polyglotta,  364. 

HypoleucuB  roelanogenis, 

328. 
HypopicuF   byperytbrut, 

549. 
Hypotbymis  azurea,  542. 
Hypsipetee  concolor,  635. 
pearoidep,  429. 

lantbia  nifilata,  544. 
lantbocincla,  414. 

ruflgulari.<«,  428. 

Ibis  ffithiopica,  271,  295, 

686. 

melanooepbala,  559. 

Icterus  croconotus,  478. 

pyrrbopterus,  224. 

Indicator  fen,  508. 

indicator,  20,  667. 

major,  21,  166,289, 

667. 

minor,  21. 

teitensis,  339. 

spamnanni,     20, 

488,  494,  667. 
Tariegatos,  21. 


lole  lireacens,  535. 


Iramia  gutturalis,  656. 
Irena  puella,  634. 
Iridomis  dubusia,  464. 
Irrisor  erytbrorbyncbus, 

290.  674. 
senegalensis,    483, 

486,  493. 

viridis,  20,  176. 

Itbagenes  geo£froyi,  408. 
lyngipicus  canicapiUus, 

649. 

obsoletuB,  266. 

lynx  fcquatorialis,  524, 

666. 
torquilla,  364.  386, 

508.  550. 

Ketupa  zeylonensis.  653. 

Lagonosticta   brunnei- 

ceps,  285,  617. 

senegala.  484,  490. 

Lagopus  mutus,  398. 
Lamprocolitis  chalybeus, 

279,284,611. 

melanogaster.  18. 

purpureus,    483, 

491. 
sycobius,  166,  176, 

688. 
Lamprotes  albocristatus. 

469. 
Lamprotomis    breyi- 

caudus.  249. 

caudatus,  483,  491. 

mevesi,  165,  176. 

porpbyropterus, 

249,283,611. 
LaniariuB     astbiopicus 

major,  37. 
approximans,    43, 

153,640. 

barbanis,  488,  491. 

blancboti,  163,  639, 

640. 

castaneiceps,  41 ,  42. 

cbrysogaster,  42. 

cruentuB,  287,  639, 

676. 

erythrogaster,   42, 


262. 

—  funebris,  36. 

—  gutturalis.  18. 

—  hypopyrrhus,  153. 

—  icterus,  153. 

—  luebderi,  41. 

—  major,  37. 

—  maraisi,  183,  184. 

—  modestus,  43. 
mosambicus,    166. 


Laniarius  oliyaoeus,  184. 
poliocepbalus,  163, 

639,640. 
rubiginosus,     183, 

184. 

similis,  43. 

starki,  153,  170. 

suabelicuH,  43. 

sulpbureipectuB.  42, 

287.639. 

turatii,  508. 

Lanius,  420. 

antinorii.  287,  642. 

auriculatus,  484, 

491. 

boreal  is,  603. 

invictus,  603. 

buryi.  520. 

caudatus,  33,  36. 

bumeralis,  34. 


590. 


—  coUaris,  15. 

—  oollurio,   33,  35. 
287,  364,  379. 

—  collurioides,  539. 

—  cri.^tatus,  639. 

—  dealbatus,  261 . 

—  excubitor,  379. 

—  excubitorius,    33, 
287,  641. 

—  fallax.  521. 

—  bumeralis.  34,  642. 

—  isabt^llinus,    261, 
641. 

—  leuconotuB,  251. 

—  mackinnoni,  34. 

—  meridionalis,  379. 
minor,  33,    287, 


379. 

—  nigriceps,  418,  539. 

—  nubicus,  260,  288. 

—  p  hopnicurus,  452. 
pomeranus,    364, 


366,379. 

senator,  250. 

paradoxus, 

250. 

tepbronotus,  539. 

Tittatus,  418. 

Larus  argentatus,   403, 

742.  743. 
brunueicepbalus, 

5.59. 

cacbinnans,   138. 


403, 605. 
—  canus,  404,  458. 
oirrbocepbalus,  167. 


297. 


franklini,  127. 
fuscus,  274.  403. 
glauoesceos,  127. 
glaucus,  1S?7. 
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Laru8  hemprichi,  296. 

ichtbyaetus,  157. 

leuoopbieut,  403. 

melanocephaliu, 

ridibundus,    178, 


4(4. 
LarviTora,  415,  416. 

cyanea,  531. 

Lathria  cinerea,  711. 

fu8co-<;ineroa,  711. 

plumbea,  12, 

Legatud  albicollis,  705. 
Leistes  superciliaris,  224. 
Lepterodius  asba,  511. 

gularii,  296,  688. 

Leplopogon   p(ceiloti8, 

704. 
Leptoptilus    crumeni- 

lerus,  273. 

dubiu8,  559. 

Leuconerpee  oandidua, 

228. 
l^iicoMircia  picata,  443. 
Licbenops  pcrspicillata, 

225. 
Ligurinus  chloris,  381. 
Limnooorax   niger,    167, 

489,  496,  694. 
Liinnocr?pte8    gallinula, 

693. 
Liinonidroinufl  indicus, 

547. 
Limosa     belgica,     277. 

4(«,  558. 
lapponioa,  403, 457, 

limosa,   691,   742, 


I 


744. 
Liiiota    cannabina,    128, 

381. 
Liiiura  fiscberi,  614. 
Liiiurgus  kilimensis,  .'V39. 

-  olivaoetiB,  339. 
Lioptila,  414. 

annect^ns,  533. 

I'apiMtrata,    428, 

433. 

liutanoptera,  533. 

davUoni,  533. 


Lociistella  fluyiatUis,  575. 

lanoeolata,  537. 

nacria,  374. 

Lopboaetua   occipitalis, 

167,  293,  495,  594. 
Lophooeros  deokeni,  676. 
epirhiniu,  166. 

erjtborbynchua, 

263,    291,    493,    676. 
746. 

flavirostria,  291, 


tiielanoleuca,  53.3. 

aaturata,  5,'53. 

IJoptilua  abyMinicus,  81. 
Liotbrix  lutea,  428.  43:<. 
Liaaotia  lovati,  688. 

iiielanogaal^^r,  r»89. 

Lobiupbafia    bulweri, 

131. 
Lobivanellua   aeti^gmlua, 

497. 
LoouatelU  oerthiola,  537. 


675. 

bartlaubi.  350. 

henipricbi,  675. 

melanoleuctia,  166, 

naautua,  263,  291, 

332,  483,  493,  ^5. 
Lopboapiziaa  trivirgatua, 

554. 
Lopbotia  gindiana,  <i89. 
Lopbotriorcbia  lucani, 

586,  594. 
Loriculua  galgulua,  141. 

indicua,  441. 

Loriua  duiuicella,  439. 

garrulua,  439. 

lory,  439. 

major,  507. 

Loxia  bifaaciata,  4.'>3. 

curriroatra,  381, 

382. 

Loxioidea,  5<>5.  570.  571. 

573.  580.  58-1,  f)85. 

bailleui,  574. 

Loxop.   565,    5<19,   573. 

57  i»,    576.    577,    483, 

585.   . 

cieruleiroatria,  341, 

5<i5,  574. 

ooccinea,  341,  574. 

oobraceo.  341,  574.     i 

rufa,  574. 

woUtenbolmii,  341. 

Luaciniola  fuaoatu,  Mio, 

-  graeiliroatria,  (>46. 

acbwani,     136, 

452. 

LjbiiiK  torquatua,  593. 

\Iacbu.Tliainpbua  amlera* 

aoni,  524,  743. 
Maoluvropt«run  delicio- 

aita,  709. 
Idacbetea    pugnax,  135. 

277,  3*V4.  402. 
Macbetomin  rixoaa,  225. 
Macblolopbua,  417. 

apilonotua,  528. 

xantbogcnja,  427. 

Maorodipteryx     lungi- 

pennia,  488, 49*^ 


lIacron\-x  croceua,  ltv>. 

586 

flaTicollia,  633.  651. 

Maoropaalia  cieagra,  15. 
MacropTgia  tuaaiia,  555u 
Macroriiamphua  ffriarua, 

721. 
acolopAcvui, 

721. 
tacsanowiikii,   152, 

512. 
Malaciropa  e-newtoni, 

146. 
Malacocinda  biittikoferi, 

7-26. 
Malaoonotua    approxi> 

roana.  43. 
Wanclioti,  K\3.  170, 

639. 

malxacii,  «;J8. 

poliocephalua,  41>2. 

polionotua,  170. 

aUrki.  165,   170. 

591. 

aulphureipectua.  42, 

165,591. 
Malurua  oallaniuH,  1 1. 

c}-anf)ua,  10,  11. 

cjanochlamva,   lOi 

11. 

doraalis,  11. 

elixabetliap,  10,  U. 

gouldi,  10.  11. 

laiiiberti,  11. 

melanocepbaliia,  H. 

melanotua,  1 1 . 

pulcberrimua,  11. 

Manorbina  garrula,  151. 
Mareca  |)enelope.   IHH, 

561,  721. 
Marinaronetta    anguati* 

roatria,  514.  (V06. 

Ma>iiia     cbrvattpcerua^ 
7<K 

coroimlatua,  7tW. 

Mciracepbalon     maleo. 

141. 
Megaliriiia       nianiluU^ 

lorum,  4.'J7. 

Tiivna,  437,  550. 

Megale«>tria    anUrctica, 

132. 
Megalunib  imluMria,  537. 
M<»ga{)oditia     ert*tiiita, 

141. 

pritchardi,  141. 

Megarbvncbiia  pitangua, 

7(Mi. 
MeI«norni»  at4*r,  ."4). 

— tropioali*,  50, 

cUoloidea,  51. 
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Melienomis  schistncett, 

643. 
Melanerpes   cactorum, 

22S. 

—  oandidus,  228. 

—  eruentatus,  327. 

hargitti,  327. 

Melanobuooo  abyssinicus, 

289,  667. 
'         torqtiatus,  21 ,  22. 

▼ieilloti,  265,  494. 

Melanoohlora,  417. 

sultanea,  634. 

Melanocorypha  biraacu- 

lata,  436,  601. 

inongolica,  436. 

Molierax  gabar,  682. 

—  niger,  293. 

poiTzonus,  270, 293, 

682. 
Melittophaga  buUocki, 

484,  493. 
Melittophagus    bullock- 

oidefl,  59^. 

Inrresnayii,  672. 

meridionalis.  166. 

'         pusillus,  493. 

sharpii,  290,  672. 

Bwinnoii,  6[)0. 

Melizopbilus  arinoricus, 

374. 

undatut,  873. 

Melooiobia  mentalis,  55, 

56. 

orientalis,  56. 

Melophus  inelanicieruF, 

435,546. 
Melopsittacut  undulatiu, 

441. 
Menura  superba,  731. 
Merganser  castor,  514. 

comatus,  514. 

serrator,  514. 

—  squamatus,  410. 
Mergusaustralis,  359,524. 

merganser,  395. 

serrator,  127. 

Merops  apiaster,  262, 

365,  386,  592,  673. 
natalensis,  166, 176, 

592. 
— -  nubicui,  290,  485, 

493,  673. 

persicus,  166,  263. 

philippinus,  550. 

pusillus,  262. 

Tiridis,  550. 

Tiridisiiinus,  262. 

Menila  albicepa,  346. 
'—  alpestria,  14il 
aurantia,  508. 

«ER.  VIII. — VOL.  I. 


Merula  bicolor,  346. 

bourdilloni,  143. 

canescens,  143. 

cardis,  508. 

castanea,  346. 

celebensis,  508. 

dactyloptera,  340. 

elgonensis,  74. 

euryzona,  346. 

feae,  544. 

flayipes,  143. 

fuinida,  346, 

gouldi,  346. 

javanion,  508. 

kesaleri,  346. 

kinnifli,  143. 

layardi,  508. 

ludoTicin},  143. 

melanopleura,  143. 

mindorensin,  608. 

nigricepa,  608. 

obscure,  544. 

oliyatra,  346. 

papuensis,  143. 

poiiooephala,  143. 

-^—  polionota,  143. 

pritzbueri,  143. 

protomelnna,  544. 

reevii,  508. 

roraimn,  346. 

seobohmi,  346. 

siinillinia,  143. 

tempesti,  143. 

tbumassoni,  346, 

unicolor,  508. 

Teneiuelenai^.  143. 

vinitincta,  508. 

yitiensis,  608. 

whiteheadi,  346. 

xantbopu*,  508. 

Meeia  argentatiris,  428. 
Meeophoyx    brachjrbyn- 

cba,  295. 
MeeopicuB  goertan,  265, 

494. 

spodooepbaluH,  665. 

Metopiana     peposaca, 

234. 
Metopidiiis  indicua,  557. 
Metoponia  pusilla.  435. 
Micrastiir  amaunis,  501. 

mirandollii,  501. 

MiiToeoa  addita.  333. 

fascinans,  332. 

Microbieraz      eutolmus, 

555. 
Micropallaa,  513. 
Microparra     capenais, 

167. 
Microptemua   phaeooepa, 

549. 


Mioropteryx    eoronata, 

551. 
MicropuB    aBquatorialia, 

671. 

affinia,  672. 

apua,  671. 

nielba,  670. 

Micrure    superoiliaris, 

725. 
Milyulus  tyrannua,  226, 

303,708. 
Milyua    apgypliua,    270, 

293,681. 

goyinda,  554. 

melanotis,  5.>4,  603. 

Miraeta  nmlayi,  ;i.'{7. 
Mionectea    olnagineus 

paryiia,  322. 

olivaceu^  704. 

Mirefra,  436. 

cantiUana,  628. 

flacheri,  6-'8. 

intercedena,  628. 

margin ata,  628. 

Mobo  apicalia.  «i41. 

bisbopi  341. 

braccaiua.  341. 

nobilia,  341. 

MuIolhriiabadiuj,224. 

bonarieiiaia,  224. 

Mol  pastes    atricapillua, 

bengalenpia,  429. 

—  leiioogenya,  429. 

leucotia,  429. 

Monticola    angolenaia, 

592.  ^ 

cyanua,  371,  6.'w. 

rufocinerea,     75, 

656. 

nipeatria,  24,  26. 

aaxalilia,    74,    258, 

288,  371,  655. 
Morphnua    giiianenais, 

331 
Motacilla  alba,  547,  630. 

719.747. 

borealia,  547,  601. 

capenais,  16. 

eineretcapilla,    168, 

747. 

citreola,  452,  547. 

citreoloidea.  600. 

feldeggi,  631. 

flava,  165,  168,  244, 


631. 

—  leticopaia,  547. 

—  longicauda.  630. 

—  melanope,  .378,  547. 

—  ntgricutia,  1 16. 

—  ooalaria.  547. 

»  E 
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Motacilla  paradoxft,  631. 

vidua,  146,  630. 

viridis,  4r)2. 

Munia    atricapilla,    4t'^, 

545. 
'         caHtanei  thorax,  434. 

maja,  434. 

.^—  malaoca,  434. 

orywTora,  426. 

Musoioapa      albioolUs, 

880. 
•^—    atrioapilla,    364, 

379. 

fischeri,  88. 

grisola,  87. 166, 304, 

365,  379,  483.  492. 

■  sibirica,  87, 

339. 

infulata,  87. 

'         murina,  89. 

parva,  380. 

usaheri,  52. 

MuAcisnxicola  alpina,  307* 

702. 
Miisophaga  violaoea,  486, 

495. 
Mycerobas      melanoxan- 

thus,  540. 
Mjcteria  americana,  218, 

'232,  735. 
Mjiadestes      coracinus, 

311. 
leucotis,  311. 

■  ralloidetf,  311. 
Myiarchus  ferox,  707. 

nigriceps,  707. 

tvrannulus.  226. 

Mjiobius  aa«imiliB,  .'{20. 

—  oinnainomcus,  70(K 

flavionns.  70*5. 

ornatus,  7<W,  706. 

pulcher,  70<». 

-^—  TiIIo«u«,  7(K5. 
Mjiodioct«8    canadensis, 

314. 
MyiodynnsiM*     chryso- 

cepbaluf,  7<Mi. 
Myiopboneus,  416. 

bomeensis,  131. 

CftTulfU*.  421>. 

—  eugf>nii,  fCJl. 
tetuiuiticki,     429, 

531. 
MTidtbeiTteti       enrthro- 

pygiuf,  'U*7,  7U>.' 

nthiiticollii*,  7^H). 

Myiotherula      mincta*- 

niarUi*.  .'i20. 
Mviox<*U*t<*«  caTetincnsi*. 


^or». 


grauadentii,  705. 


MTristioiTora     luctuoaa, 

443. 
Myrmeoocichla     crypto- 

leuca.  78. 

dubia,  657. 

niffra,  78. 

Myrmelastes  oeterus,  322. 
Mynnotherula     brevi- 

cauda,  327. 


Naaitema  salTadorii,  .^i07. 
Nectarinia  cupreonitent, 

633. 

famosa,  17. 

kilimensiB,  586: 

metallica.  242,  520, 

634. 

rauelleri,  520,  634. 

pulchella,  243,  487, 


490,634. 
Neinosia  guira,  469. 

omata,  469. 

Neophron    monacbus, 

2y2. 
percnopteruR,  271, 

292. 392. 
Neomi«,  419. 
Neoaitta,  728. 
Neotia  beuglini,  296, 688. 
Nesonetta     aucklaudica, 

524. 
Netta  rufina,  561. 
Nettion  albigularv,  514. 

capense,  685. 

crecca,    394,     561, 

721. 

punctatuin,  294. 

Nettium  albigulare,  737. 

crecca,  737. 

Nettopiis  auritus.  167. 
coroniandelianus, 

327, 5<n. 
Nioator  chloris,  44. 
Nilausafer.  251.641. 
oa|)entifl.  44,  (Wl. 

minor,  44.641. 

Nilta«a,  421. 

grandifi,  542. 

margregorirt*,  .'»42. 

iiun(bira.  432,  M2. 

Niaavtus  )>ennatus,  594. 

spilogatter,    167, 

Nitidula  bodgtuni.  .^41. 
Notbuprocta  curTiruatrit, 

«)0(> 
Not4>dela,  422. 

leiicura,  .'>44. 

Nuinfrafa   carjoratactt**, 

a^l,  354.  ;184,  74-2. 


Nucifraga  caryocatact^v 
macrorhjncboa.  738. 

Colombia  tm,  13i». 

Numeuius  arquata,  277. 
458.558. 

Nuraida  melea^ria,  487. 
496. 

ptilorhjmcha,   276i, 

299. 

NycUla  tengmaliui.  aWi, 

448. 
Njct«a  tcandiaca,389. 
Nyetibiua     jamaieenais. 

•  •>. 
Nyciirorax  griaeus,   fiOiK 

687. 

njcticorax,  687. 

Nyctiomia     ath^rtoni. 
550. 

Nyrocabaftri,  514. 

femigin^i.  5*^1. 

fuligula,  fi»;i. 

mariU,  GUG. 


Ocean ites  ocean icu«,  l.\5 
41*9. 

Ocbtbodia^ta    fiiiniffata. 
700.  *   ^ 

Oehtbodromus   ai^iatictiic 

277.691. 

geoffroyi,  602. 

OcbtlKEva     cionaiuonici. 

rentris,  7l>l. 

citrinifrona,  701. 

in^tioan.  7tH. 

jeHupi,  32i>. 

leMoni.  70|, 

—  o^nanthoidc*,  T'U. 
-— brunueifroi^ 

iOi. 

oliracea,  JfcXK 

riifimarginata.  Till. 

ttictopti^ra.  7oi. 

Ocyalua  wagleri.  47<V. 
Oc>'phapA  Iopbol««.  44:1 

Odontopborua    atririMiM, 

32lK 
(Kdeuiia  fuaca,  :ttl5. 
— -  nigra.  aiW.  .-ftC*. 
(Kdicnemua  erepuaiuc 

401. 

dodKoni.  331. 

ardic<neiuua,  fW9. 

acolupax,  6««. 

a^nrgslcnaij^    277 

29<..  487.  4W. 

Tenuiciilatua.  iny. 

(Ena  oaprniua.  2ll7,  3IK 

4tr».  mi  ^^ 
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G^nopopelia    tranque- 

barica,  555. 
Oligura  caBtaneiooronata, 

532. 
Onychoguathus     hart- 

laubi,  350. 
Opisthocoinus,  142. 
Oreicola  ferrea,  543. 
Oreocincla  dauaia,  545. 

dixoni,  545. 

▼aria,  545. 

Oreomyza,  569,  570,  571, 

573,575,583,584. 

bairdi,  574. 

flammea,  574. 

maculata,    574, 

583. 

mana,  574. 

— —  moiitana,  574. 

newtoni,574. 

perkinsi,  341. 

Oreoto  rau  p  is     ar  re- 

monops,  471. 
Oriolus    galbula,    248, 

284,  364,   378,   452. 

486,  491. 
indicus,  540. 

-  laryatiu,  165,  176, 
587, 613. 

melanooephalus, 

430,540. 

ineneliki,  613. 

monaohus,  613. 

notatus.  165,  587. 

roUeti,  284. 

tenuirostris,  540. 

traiUi,  430,  540. 

Omithion    obsoletum, 

12. 
Ortalis    oanicollis,   221, 

234. 
Orthogonjs  Tiridis,  12. 
Orthotomus,  419,  420. 

chrysoonemis,  648. 

sutorius,  537. 

Ortygospisa  polyzona, 

616. 
Osmotreron     bicincta, 

443. 
Ossifraga  ffieantea,  132. 
Ostinops  alfredi,  477. 

angustifrons,  476. 

cristatus,  476. 

decuman  U8,  476. 

Otis  Urda,  156,  401. 

tetrax,401. 

Otocompsa  emeria,   429, 

535. 
flaTiventrifl,  429, 

535. 
Otocorys  brandti,  135. 


Otogyps  auricularii,  279, 

292. 

calvut,  598. 

Otus  Tulgaris,  728. 
Oxyechus     tricollaris, 

692. 


Fa^bycephala  gutturolis, 

332. 
Pachyeloffsa      melano- 

xantna,  548. 
Pa<?hyprora  bella,  662, 

6(J3. 

uiolitor,  90. 

puella,  90. 

oriental Ir,  662. 

puella,    90,  662, 

663. 
senegalensis,    488, 

492. 
Pacbyrhamphus      albo- 

griseus,  710. 

atricapilluB,  710. 

niger,  710. 

spodiurus,  710. 

Tersicolor,  710. 

Pagodroina    nivea,    132, 

155, 499. 
Pagophila  eburnea,  517, 

742, 743. 
PalaKimis     columboides, 

441. 

cyanocepbalus, 

441. 

docilis,  484,  495. 

fasciatus,  441. 

finschi,  441,  553. 

magnirostris,  441. 

Depalensis,  441. 

roea,  441,  553. 

achisticeps,  441. 

torquatus,    440, 

462. 

Palmeria,  564,  565,  573, 

580, 582, 585. 

dolii,341,574. 

Pandion  haliaetus,  455, 

553. 
Paradisea  apoda,  427. 

minor,  427. 

Paradoxornis  flavirostria, 

412. 

Suttaticollia,  528. 
utua  affinis,  149. 
Parisoma  boehmi,  647. 

jackaoni,  93,  94. 

lugena,  93,  94. 

orientale,  94. 

plumbeum,  94. 

auboffiruleum,  28. 


Paroarla  capitata,  217, 

224. 

cucullata,  436. 

gularia,  473. 

Paroreomyza,  583. 
Parra  af ricana,  689. 
jacana,  216,   235, 

400. 
Parula  inornata,  314. 

pitiayumi,  314. 

Parua  afer,  20,  168. 

albiventria,  14(). 

ater,  376. 

biarmicua,  376. 

borealia,  376. 

casruleua,  376. 

caudatua,  37(5. 

criHt'itua,  376. 

frineillinua,  728. 

fuelleborni,  168. 

inaignia,  168. 

leucomelaa,    487, 

489, 636. 

leuconotua,  637. 

lugiibria,  376. 

luxonenais,  728. 

major,  376. 

masukuenais,  168. 

minor,  528. 

nieer,  165,  168. 

paUidiTentria,  168. 

paluatria,  376. 

parriroatria,     165, 

pekinenaia,  750. 

aemilarratufi,  728. 

thruppi,  637. 

xanthoatomua,  146, 


168. 
Paaaer  arcuatua,  15,  16, 

19,  192. 
caatanoptorua, 

624. 

cinnamonieua,  546. 

diffuaua,  165,  246. 

domeaticiia,    246, 


369^    381,    452,    520, 
546,728. 

buryi,  620. 


flayeolua,  546. 

indicua,  520. 

itali«.  381. 

luteua,  247. 

raontanua,  381, 546. 

rufidoraalia,  246. 

awainsoni,  286, 625, 

Paator  roaeua,  383,  432. 
Pavo  criatatua,  444. 

muticua,  444,  556. 

nigripeunia,  444. 

Paioncella  puguax,  693. 

3e2 
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Pelargopsis  gtiriAl,  551. 
Pelecanus  crinptift,  61B. 
onocrotalu0,    273, 

39;^,  (505. 

roaetis,  005. 

Pelicinius    bertrandi, 

591. 
Pel]orneiim      inandellii, 

530. 

minus,  530. 

Pennula  niilUi,  341. 

sandwiehensis,  341. 

Pentlietria    eques,     285, 

614. 
Penthoceryx    Bonnerati, 

Penthornis,  727. 
Perdix  cinerea,  .*!%. 

sifanica.  410. 

Pericrocfit  us  brevirostris, 

430,  539. 

fraterculus,  539. 

peregrin  1 1 8,  539. 

roseus,  539. 

Solaris,  539. 

speciosus,  430,  539. 

Pernis    apivorus,    391, 

515.  720. 
Petasophora  iolata,  307, 

317. 
Petrxrca  phcrnicea.  JW2. 
Petronia  petronella,  19. 

pvrgita,  024. 

Pctrophila  cyanus,  544. 

erythrogantra,  514. 

solitaria,  544. 

Pbaoelodonius     striati- 

oollis,  22^1. 
Phspomis,  573,  577. 
Pbalacro<x)rax  sp.,  39i'{. 
ftfrii-anus.  273,  683. 

braMilianus,  231. 

carbo,  ;J93,  5:.9. 

graculus,  39«'J. 

jnTanicun.  559. 

lucidus.  •my  497. 

raiifurlyi,  524. 

yorruc«)«iu».  328. 

TiKtJa,210,  2:n. 

Pba|>fi  riial(H»ptcra,  443. 
i^bavianut    btirmnnicus, 

(Nilfbic'us.  3i¥'i, 

-  elegiinn.  4<irt. 
buniin',  329. 

torquatus,  444. 

Plieiicticus  cbr}»ogit8trr, 

473. 
rbilart«*  ranagica.  503. 
Pbil^ntoma     maxwelli, 

512. 


Pbilentoma      pjrrbo- 

pterum,  512. 

saniTacensis,  512. 

TeUtuiii,  612. 

Phiinoflus     infuseatus, 

232. 
Pblogcenas  luzonica,  443. 
Phlogopbilus     harterti, 

717. 

bemileucurus,  717. 

Phcrnioophaes,  204,  206, 

210,  211. 
Pbcpnioopterui     roteua, 

274,  394. 
Pbolidaugea  leuofigaater, 

283,010. 
yerreanxi,  165,  176, 

588. 
Pbr?gilu8     alaudinui, 

474. 

ooularJH,  474. 

prinoetonianus, 

507. 

unicolor,  474. 


Pbyllergates,  419. 

corona  t  us,  538. 

Pbyllolaia     bildegardc, 

pulcbella,  649. 


Pbjllouijiaa  burineisteri, 

1*> 
PbTllopezus    afrieana, 

fr»7,  21»7.  089. 
Pbjllo<«copu5,  419. 

affinis.  M7. 

bonellii,  375. 

borealis,  451. 

fuscatus,  537. 

proregulus,    137, 

537. 
pulcher,  537. 

rufus,    257,     375, 

644. 

sibilatrix.  3:12. 

superciliosus,   374, 


451.537. 

triKsbilus,    52,    53, 

257.  3;J2,  375.  644. 

PbylKtstri'pbus    wrTini- 
veniris.  100. 

strt>pitaiis.  HW», 

PbvUostropbus  placidus, 

H2, 
Piava.  213. 
Pi»-i   rustica,  .'i8;J,    427, 

527. 
Piruliipten   albo-lineatua, 

327. 

a^gu^ti^o•tns,  227. 

Piciinuius    innoniinatus, 

549. 


Pieumnua      temmincki. 

12. 
Picus  onetorum,  ::28. 
major,    377,    Stfi'i, 

451 

niartiua,  S^. 

Pilerodiua  pilemtua.  232. 
Pinaroehroa       aordida, 

659. 
Pionopaittacus  pileAtiia, 

14. 
Pion  us  chaleopierua,  442. 

mauinilUni,  2:il>. 

Pipra  aurioapiUa,  7(^ 

filioauda.  7ilH. 

isidori.  708. 

leucocillm,  709. 

Pipreola  jucunda,  713. 

lubotnirakii,  713. 

rieflVri.  7l:>. 

Pipridea  melnnota  \enc>-> 

luelensta,  4<10. 
PiDrisoma      modeatum. 

Pitangus      bolivianua. 


•wr, 


». 


sulphumtu9.  7U\ 


Pilta  bracliTum,  437. 

niackloti    aruenaiiL 

507. 

oateai.  549. 

Platalea  alba.   271,   2!*.\ 

PlatToercut     bamardi. 

339 

eleitana.  443. 

eximius.  442. 

inacinlliTrayi,  3:il>. 

occideDtalia,  3;ai. 

Platjrbyncbua    albu- 

gularifs  7l>2. 
PlatTstira  albifrona,  90. 

.'  ejanea,  488,  41^. 

jacksoni,  9l>,  JH. 

pcllata.  91,  Irtil. 

PlectrupUrus    rueppelli. 

275.  2tM.  «s:J. 
Plc^adis  falcim4]ua,  271 

3156.  559.  686. 

guarauna,  233, 

Ploccella.  422. 
Plooei|iasser     nielano- 

rbjncbus,  285.  r»|(l. 

)>fciorali«,  587. 

Plootnis  atrigula,  29,  30 

31 .  32.  433. 

baya,  1'9.  32.  434. 

luanyar.  545. 

niegarbTnchua,  29u 

3(X31.32,'43aM\ 
rutlMlgii.  29,  :i^ 
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Plotiis    anhingn,    217, 

231. 

nielanogaflter,  559. 

rufus,  1(»7,  683. 

Plu\ianu8  scgypiius,  278. 
FDoepjga  puHilla,  536. 
Podnger    nncunda,    220, 

227. 
Podargus,  332. 
Podicepit  griseigena,  458. 
Podicipea     albipeniiia, 

561. 

aiiritus,  405. 

capensis,  167,  695. 

cristatua,  405. 

■        fluviiitilis,  40'\ 

griseigena,  44)5. 

nigriooUis,  405. 

Podilyinbua      podioeps, 

236. 
PcBcilonetta     erjthro- 

rhvncba.  167,  684. 
Pcecilothraupis  lunulata, 

464. 

pal|>ebrosa,  465. 

PoBooepbalus    flavifronfi, 

679. 

fuscicfipilliiB,    167, 

176,  593. 

rufiventria,    292, 

679. 

senega]  us,  484,  495. 


Poephilaaouticauda,  434. 

cincta,  434. 

gouldin,  434. 

mirabiliA,  434. 

Pogonorbynchus  dubius, 

491. 

vieilloti.  486. 

Pogonotriocus    ophtbal- 

micus,  703. 
Polioaetus    icbtbyaetus, 

654. 
PciHohierax      semi  tor- 

miatus.  294,  683. 
Polioptila  bilineata,  312. 

dumicola,  222. 

nigriceps      ante- 

ocularis,  335. 

major,  335. 


Poliospiza  gufaris,  194. 

tristriata,  625. 

Poljboroides    typicus, 

167,  594. 
Polyboros  thariis,  230. 
Polypleetron    bicalcara- 

tuni,511. 
Polytelis  barrabandi,  442. 

roelanura,  442. 

Puioatorbinua,  414. 
erythrogenys,  428. 


Pomatorhinus    imberbis, 

629. 

uuchalis,  529. 

ochraceioe|M,  529. 

olivaceiis,  6219. 

s^-histioens,  428. 

Poospiz-i    melanoleuca, 

223. 
Porphyrio    meLinonotns, 

726. 

poliocephaliis,  667. 

porphyrio,  167. 

Stanley!,  726. 

Porpbyriola    martinica, 

15. 
Porzniia  bailloni,  399. 
niaruetta,  363,  399, 

456. 

parra,  b99. 

pusilla,  557. 


Pratinoola  albofaaciata, 

660. 

axillaris,  75. 

caprata,  433.  543. 

hempriobi,  659. 

leuciira,  543. 

—  raaura,     451,    511, 

643,  659. 

rubetra,  75,  372. 

rubicoU.  372.  600. 

torqurito,   26,    166, 


691. 
Prinia,  420. 

blanfordi,  539. 

flayiyentris,  638. 

iuornata,  639. 

murina,  660. 

xn^staoea,  63. 

—  reichenowi.  64. 
Prionituriis  roadi,  333. 
Prionodura  newtoniana, 

151. 
Prionops    cristatus,    48, 

642. 
plumatus,  4.*^,  485, 

491. 
poliocepbalus,   288, 

poliolophus,  47. 

talacoma,  48,    165, 

590. 
Prooellaria  pelagica,  404. 

piifllnus,  4C>4. 

Procnias    oeoidentalis, 

458. 

tersa,  458. 

typica,  458. 

Proonopis  yassori,  460. 
Prodotiseus    peasii,  608, 

667. 
regiilus,  608,  667. 


Psalidoprocne   albiceps, 

166,  172. 
antinorii,  171,  172, 

6^;6. 

blanfordi,  172. 

ohalybea,  172. 

fuliginoaa,  172. 

horoomeliena,  172. 

nitens,  172. 

obscura,  172. 

orientalis,  95,    1<U>, 


171,  172. 

—  perjiyali,  171. 

—  petiti,  171.  172. 

—   orientalis, 

171. 

priatoptera,  172. 


PsarisoDiuB    dalbousiie, 

549. 
Psarogloma,  421. 

8|»iloptera,417,535. 

Pseudogerygone    rubra, 

725. 
Pseudogype  bengaleusis, 

653. 
Preudominla    eastanei- 

ceps,  531. 
Pseudonastor,  666,   570. 

671,572,573,577,680, 

584. 
xanthoplirys,  341. 

574. 
Pseudotnntalos  ibis,  273, 

295. 

leucooephalus,  560. 

Pseudotriccus  diops,  12. 

pelselni,  703. 

Pseudoxeuious,  726. 
Psittacirostra,  570,  571, 

572,673,675,676,578, 

680,684. 

psittacea,  674. 

Psittacula  ovlestis,  300. 
Priittacus  erithaouH,  339, 

442. 
Psittospiza  riefferi.  472. 
PsophoNdes  crepitana.  151. 
Pternistes    infuscatus, 

299,  699. 
PterocloM    alchata,    368, 

396. 

arenariufl,  513. 

exustus  aoiualicua, 

275. 

—  liobtensteini,    298, 
697. 

qiiadriciuctus.   483, 


496. 
Pteroc^urus  exustus,  275. 

298,  697. 
exustus,  299. 
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Fteroclurus      exuftuM 

orientalis,  299. 

^— BomalictiB,  299. 

senegalliis,  276. 

FteruthiuA,  416. 
^-^  ffralatufl,  534. 
— ^  intermedius,  534. 

melanotis,  534. 

Ftilinoput  eeetroi  kapo- 

rensis,  733. 
PUlofius  bellus.  733. 

jambu,  443. 

jobannis,  733. 

Ptigtes    erjtbropterut, 

442. 
PtTonoprogne    ruBgula, 

95. 
Puffin nn  cinereut.  404. 

graTis.  126,719. 

kuhli.  404. 

newelli,  127. 

obscurus,  4(M. 

yelkouanus,  404. 

Pvcnonotus  arainoe,  253, 

662. 

barbtttus.  484. 490. 

lajardi,  84,  591. 

reichenowi,  521. 

fiinensis,  429. 

tricolor,  23. 

xAiithopyguB,  521. 

xanthorrlioiu,  536. 

Fyctorbii,  413. 

sinensis,  420, 530. 

Pjgoscelcs   adeliir,    132, 

164. 
Fjranga  icstira,  468. 
Pyrooeplmlus     rubineus, 

226,  300.  706. 
Pjronielana   flammiceps, 

ir>5. 

franciscnna,     247, 

615. 

onx,  IIMJ. 

tadn,  191,615. 

xantbonicliirna,  2H4, 

615. 
rjTOuhthnlma     pro^in- 

eiaiis,  374. 
PjrrhocMitor.  207,  212. 

oelebenxis,  210. 

Pjrrliocoraxalpinus,  135. 
Pjrrhopicus    pjrrlittis, 

549. 
Pjrrbuln  f  nuclcator,  382. 

cr}lhrinn,  3H1. 

euro|>ira,  3^1,  435. 

^—  major,  435. 
Pjrrhulauda    harnttoni, 

2H1,2H5. 
Icucoti*.  245,  H29. 


Pjrrhulauda      nielanau- 
Chen,  245.  28(i,  630. 

otoleuca,  630. 

verticalis,  286. 

Pyrrbulopsis    tabuensis, 
725. 

Pjrrbura    bjpoxantha, 
345. 

Pjtelia  affinis,  617. 

citerior,  617. 

Quelea  fl^tbiopica,  616. 

quelea,  165,  490. 

Querquedula  brasiliensis, 
233. 


capensis,  167,  174. 

—  circia,    394,    456, 
561.685. 

—  fortnoaa,  456. 

—  punctata,  167. 

—  torquaU,  234. 


Ballina    tricolor    victa, 

727. 
Rallus    aquaticus,    400, 

604. 

imlicus,  557,  604. 

BecurTirostra  avooetta, 

742.  744. 
Begulus    cristatus,    368, 

374. 
ignicapillus,    3<>8, 

374. 

modestus,  874. 

Reinwardtopnas     rein- 
ward  li  albida,  333. 
Rhampliastos  toco,  217, 

229. 
Rbainphoroelus     ict4?ro- 

not  us,  468. 
jarapa,  467,  472. 

nigrigularis,  467. 

Rhea  aincricana,  23<l. 

d.irwini.  723. 

nana,  723. 

Rhinococryx,  210. 

cuniroi>tris,  212. 

Rhinocorax  afflnis,    283, 

6ia 

Rhinotwniasted  cabanisi, 

327. 

cjanomelaa,  16«?. 

minor.  290.  674. 

si*halowi,  .'J39. 

Rhin<»ptilus    bisignatus. 

t'>9(». 

hartingi.  296,  lUW. 

Rliipidurn,  421. 

albiwUis,  543. 


Rbodacanthis,  570.  673, 

580,  585. 
flaTioepe,  341,  574. 

palmeri.  .*J41,  574. 

Rhopodjtea  tristis,  552. 
Rhjaoomis    fuliginoaus, 

Rbjnchica     semicoUaria, 

236. 
Rhjnchocjolua      peruTi* 

anus,  705. 
Rhynchope     flaTirufltrU. 

167,  297. 

interoedens,  2iii(\. 

ineUnura,  236. 

Rhynchoetrutbus     perci> 

Tali,  502,  519,  744. 
Rhynchotua     rufesoena, 

221,236. 
Rest  rat  ula  capensis,  5r»U. 
Rottrbamus    sociabilia. 

1  a.. 

Rupioola  peruviana,  711. 

sangiiinolenta,  712. 

Ruticilla  aurorea,  .VI4. 
erythronota,  135. 

pWnicura,      258, 

364,  365,  372,  4811. 

rtiflTentris,  657. 

aeoiirufa,  657. 

tilhys,  372. 


Sal  pom  is,  419. 

emini,  728. 

salraciorii,  728. 

Saltator  albicollis.  472. 
atripeimis,  472. 

— ^  aurantiirostris.  223. 

c«ruleaoens,  223. 

laoertotua,  «'i22. 

niagnus,  472. 

superciliaris,  472. 

Sarcidiomis  carunculatj^ 

219.23.H. 

melanonottis.  .MlO. 

Saroiophorus  tectus,  297, 

497. 
Saroocramnuis      alri- 

nvraalis.  557. 
Sasia    abnormis    utagni- 

rostris,  504. 
Sauropatis  albioilla,  l<i9. 

chl(>ns,98.  lo:».  109, 

114.122. 

sancU.  98.  104.  106. 

114. 

sordida,    98.    106, 

114. 

wnKhns    1^,     10.% 

106,114. 
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Saurothera,  213. 
Saxicola  albinotata,  78. 

ainphileuca,  259. 

aurita,    269,   372, 

659. 

deserti,  658. 

isabellina,  76,  288, 

658. 

leiicomela,  657. 

leucnra,  372. 

liviogfltouii,    77, 


166. 

—  melanoleuca,  259. 
— •  raorio,  77. 

—  opnanthe,   76,  364, 
372,  379,  668. 

—     leucorrhoa, 


513. 


t}'pica,  513. 


pileata,  77. 

albinotata,  77. 

pleshanka,  77. 

scbalowi,  77. 

somalioa,  658. 

stapazina,  372. 

vittata,  658. 

Sayornis  cinernoea,  702. 

saja     Tukonensis, 

324. 
Sca)orhynchus,  412,  413. 

gularis.  334,  528. 

-  transfluTialis, 


334. 


rufioepH,  334. 

bakeri,  334. 


Soeloglaux  albifacies,  137. 
Schizorhis  africana,  495. 
leuoogaster,     289, 

669. 
Scboenicola  apicalis,  55. 
Sohoeniparus  intermedius, 

531. 

mandellii,  413,  531. 

Scolopax  ru^ticiila,  f>58. 
Scops  bakkamoena,  553. 

capensis,  167,  174. 

giu,  126,  364,  366, 

388, 448,  495,  553. 
— ^  leucotis,  268. 
SoopteluB  aierrimus,  486, 

493. 
Scopus    umbretta,     193, 

295,  496,  685,  734. 
Scotocerca,  419. 
Sootomisclimacurufl,  261, 

290, 492. 
Scytalopus  analis,  327. 
Scythrops      novae  -  hoi  - 

landiffi,  201,  206,  211, 

213. 
Selasphorus  rufus,  136. 


Sericossypha  albiorittata, 

469. 
Serinui  hortulanus,  880, 

381. 
icterus,    166,    436, 

490. 
^-^  leuoopygius,  247. 

maculicollis,  625. 

reicbenowi,  626. 

sharpii,  339. 

Serpentarius  secretariui, 

16. 
Serpopliap  oinerea,  703. 

poecilocerca,  703. 

ruBoep^,  703. 

Setophaga  bairdi,  315. 

ruticilla,  316. 

vertioalis,  315. 

Sibia,  414. 

picoides,  633. 

Sigmodus  graculinus,  48, 

49,  174. 

intermedius,  49. 

nigricans,  48. 

"-—  retzii,  48. 

;  graculinus,  48. 

intermedius, 

48. 


-  nigricans,  48. 
■  tricolor,  48. 
tricolor,  49,    166, 


174. 
Siphia.  421. 

albicilla,  541. 

beccariana,  131. 

everetti,  131. 

strophiata,  541 . 

Siptornis  anthoides,  718. 

graminioola,  718. 

punensis,  718. 

Sitagra  luteola,  248,  490. 

subpersonata,  621. 

Sitta,  417. 

europsea,  452. 

britannica, 

333. 

frontalis,  536. 

magna,  323,  636. 

nagaensis,  536. 

neglecta,  536. 

uralensis,  135. 

Siya  castaneioauda,  534. 
cyanuroptera,   428, 

634. 

sordida,  534. 

Smilorbis  sowerbyi,  166. 
— -^  whytii,  593. 
Smithornis  capensis,  592. 
Somateria  ▼•nigrum,  503. 
Spatula     clypeata,    295, 

394,  456,  512,  661. 


Speirops  leucophtBa,  146. 
Speotyto,  513. 

cunioularia,  230. 

Spermestes     nigrioeps, 

687. 

scutaU,  616,  687. 

Spermopbila  csBrulescens, 

607. 

gutturalis,  12. 

oliyacea,  473. 


ophthalmioa,  473. 

palustris.  217,  223. 

Spheniseus      demenius, 

734 
Spbenooercus  sphenurus, 

44.3,  655. 
Spheiiocichla,  419. 
Spilocorydon      hyper- 

meirus,  627. 
Spiloptera  damans,  266. 
Spiloniis  cheela,  654. 
Spizaetus  linmaetus,  564. 
Spizixus  canifrons,  536. 
Spodiomis  jardinii,  474. 
fiiporffginthtis  amandara, 

434. 

fla\  idiventris,  646. 

Spreo  bicolor,  193. 
puloher,  249. 

superbus,      284, 

612. 

Squatarola  helvetica,  403, 

722. 
Stachyridopsis,  415. 

rufifrons,  531. 

sulph  urea,  531. 

Stachyris,  415. 

—  assimilis,  630. 

nigrioeps,  530. 

Stactocichla,  414. 
Staphidea      ruflgenis, 

533. 
Steatomis,  204. 
Stelfidopteryx  ruficoUifi, 

Stelluia  calliope,  136. 
Stephanibyx     ooronatus, 

167,  297,  690. 

inornatus,  167,  696. 

melanopterus,  690. 

Steroorarius    crepidatus, 

458. 
Sterna  an^lica,  274. 
canUaca,   135,  364, 

403,  742,  743. 

caspia,  403. 

dougalli,  742.  743. 

hiruodo,  403. 


hybrida,  403. 

leucoptera,  403. 

melanogaster,  659. 


Bterna  minuU,  403,  tOi. 

Dip*.  403. 

Muiid«.-(i,  CM. 


StopftroU.  421. 

maUnons  4.12,  HI. 

Btrii  bIuoo,  390. 

ojelii.  333. 

tlamm»,  2«8,  334, 

4»6.  M3,  T^. 

kirkhoffl,  3S4. 

nmcuUta,  268. 

~  pritinBoU.  513. 
Strulliids  aaen*.  13f>, 
Strulhio     njeridioaalu. 


moljbdophknea. 

290. 
Btumelln  brllicon,  470. 

luBgiu,  40U. 

tjpic*.  490. 

nrglceU,  499. 

Stiimia      uidiiiiMneDiiii. 

432. 

nwlabnnca,    432, 

MO. 

iiemorical*,  640. 


BUprrcilinrw.  Wfl, 

Sluniu*  inenibieri.  4*bi. 

purpurureiia.  flUO. 

unicRilnr,  3h3. 

Tul(t»ri«,  383,  384. 

Bumia.  .'>13. 

Huniiculua  lii^iibria,  562. 

Butb<)n.412,  413. 

Siij-K,  419. 

Wripilarit  '"" 


Tinip.r 


.ft3«. 


lupsMriiriii,  .W* 

CjnlU     ancnsii    lutoi' 

Tnilrit,  4T5. 

-  luteiTvi,tri>,  4T1>. 
Sjrobnidii        ■Uflirroiu, 

UV>.  Ml. 
Siliia      alrirapilla.     51, 
332.  373.  mk 

pinfira.    33l',    360. 

373,  4fP.  IHS. 

nxijpi.  lUnla.  373. 

curruca.  'Jf*.   373, 
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